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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

Fhis little Classical Dictionary is, in the main, a reprint of 
Dr, Smith’s Dictionary published many years ago. But a con¬ 
siderable amount of revision has been made; few of the longer 
articles appear exactly in the form in which they originally 
appeared; and a great deal of new matter has been introduced 
in order to bring the work up to date, as far as was consistent 
with the Publishers* plan of including in Everyman's Library 
a short and concise companion to the classics. Armed with 
this book, the average reader will have little difficulty in under¬ 
standing classical allusions as they appear, not only in standard 
English writers, but also in the periodical literature of our time. 
The references which I have added to the more important 
articles will enable any one who is anxious to follow up a clue 
to do so with ease and rapidity. Indeed, these references are 
one of the main features of the book. Much labour has been 
expended in making them really serviceable; but I do not 
grudge the time expended, if my work tends in any degree to 
lighten the labours of others. It would have been easy to 
extend these references and bibliographical notes indefinitely; 
but I have preferred to keep them within strictly reasonable 
limits; and I have made a point of referring my readers to 
English books, or to such works of foreign writers as have 
appeared in an English dress. 

Not only have articles in the original edition of this Diction¬ 
ary been amplified (and, where necessary, curtailed), but some 
fresh articles have been supplied. I need not specify all these; 
enough to call attention to such fresh matter as the notes on 
Aspendus, Mycenae, Nineveh, Phoenicia, Sardanapalus, Septu- 
agint. Stoics, Syria, Vulgate, all of which seem to me desirable 
in the interests of completeness. The Lists and Supplementary 
matter are quite new, and will prove handy for reference 
purposes. 

The Publishers have been very generous in their inclusion 
in this Dictionary of a goodly number of half-tone blocks. 
These should prove of the utmost help to readers. It is little 
use writing notes on the characteristics of the greater sculptors 
♦a 495 vii 



vlii PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

of Greece, for example, unless one can point the student to 
some really adequate reproduction of their masterpieces. A 
photograph of the ' Hermes ’ of Praxiteles—one of the loveliest 
creations of antiquity—is worth pages of descriptive eloquence. 

One innovation I should like to call attention to. In the 
older edition of Smith’s Dictionary the names of Greek gods 
were generally followed by their (supposed) Latin equivalents; 
for, until the last few years, it was the usual practice to call 
Greek gods by Latin names. But Jupiter, though akin to, is 
not the same as Zeus; Minerva is in no wise Athena. A still 
worse danger, however, in this indefensible practice, lies in the 
fact that we begin to invest Greek gods with Latin (or Alex¬ 
andrian) natures ! Hence the need of putting a stop to a method 
of nomenclature that is fertile only in misconception. 

I cannot hope to have eradicated all errors from the book, or 
to have included everything that ’every man* might de¬ 
siderate; but, within its modest limits, I trust this well-known 
and valued Dictionary will, in its new and improved shape, be 
useful and not misleading. 

E. H. Blakeney. 

The King*s School, Ely, August 1910. 


PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 

This edition is in main a revision of xMr. E. H. Blakeney*s 
condensation of Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary where revision 
has been necessitated by the work of modern scholars and by 
more recent archaeological research. This has called for a 
generous expansion of the scope of the Dictionary, and room 
has been found also for the inclusion of short biographies of 
the later Roman emperors and the Fathers of the Church and 
the more important of the Christian Apologists. The bio¬ 
graphical notes, which were a feature of the earlier editions, 
have been brought up to date, and the addition of a further 
number of half-tone blocks has increased the value of this 
section of the book. 


J. C. T. 
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THE CHIEF GREEK WRITERS AND ARTISTS 


{excluding philosophical writers) 


Arranged in chronological order 


Poets and Dramatists 

Homer 

Simonides 

Euripides 

Hesiod 

Thespis 

Timotheus 

Archilochus 

Anacreon 

Phrynichus 

Tyrtaeus 

Ibycus 

Aristophanes 

Aleman 

Phrynichus 

Menander 

Mimnermus 

Aeschylus 

Theocritus 

Theognis 

Corinna 

Callimachus 

Alcaeus 

Pindar 

Apollonius Rhodius 

Sappho 

Bacchy tides 


Stesichorus 

Sophocles 


Historians, Essayists, and 

Biographers 

Herodotus 

Strabo 

Diogenes Laertius 

Thucydides 

Arrian 

Athenaeus 

Xenophon 

Plutarch 

Libanius 

Polybius 

Pausanias 



Orators and Speech-writers 

Andocides 

Isocrates 

Demosthenes 

Lysias 

Isaeus 



Satirist 


Lucian 




Architects 


Ictinus 


Pythis or Phileus 


Sculptors 


Calamis 

Damophon 

Timotheus 

Phidias 

Praxias 

Leochares 

Alcamcnes 

Scopas 

Lysippus 

Myron 

Bryaxis 

Agasias 

Polyclitus 

Praxit<‘les 



Painters 


Micon 

Parrhasius 

Cimon 

Polygnotus 

Timanthes 

Aristides 

Panactius 

Zeuxis 

Apelles 


Among Vase-painters mention must be made of Brygus, 
Epictetus, Euphronius, Execiaa, Pamphaeus, Phintias; together 
with Asteas and Python. 



THE CHIEF GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


I'hales 

Anaximamler 


Ionic School 


Aiiaximeaes 

Heraclitus 


Italic School 


Pythagoras 

Xenophanes 

Parriienicies 

Zeno 


I ‘ Eleatics' 

I 

I 


Ionico-Itaf ir* School 


Empedocles 

Anaxagoras 


Diogenes 

Democritus 

Protagoras 

Gorgias 

Hippias 

Sopiiis'is 

Prodicus 

Socrates 

Antistliencs 

Cynics 

Diogenes 


Cyrknaic School 


Aristippus 

Plato 

Pos t-Aristotrlian 

Aristotle 

Theophrastus 

Pyrrhou 

Xerioc rates 

Crnthe,. 

Epicurus 

Panaetius 

Posidonius 

Philo 

Plotinus 

Porphyry 

N ho-Platonists 

laniblichus 



THE CHIEF LATIN 

Poets and Dramatists 
Horace 
Tibullus 
Propertius 
Ovid 
Persius 
’ Lucan 

Valerius Flaccus 

Historians and Essayists 
Cato the Censor Sallust 

Varro Livy 

Caesar Paterculus 

Nepos Quintus Curtius 

Natural History Writer 
Pliny the Elder 

Orators and Speech Writers 
Cicero Quintilian Seneca the Elder 

Philosophic Writers 

Seneca. L. A., the Younger Apuleius 

Architectural Writer 

Vitruvius 


Ennius 

Plautus 

Terence 

Lucilius 

Lucretius 

Catullus 

Virgil 


Silius Italicus 

Statius 

Martial 

Juvenal 

Claudian 

Prudentius 


Tacitus 

Pliny the Younger 
Suetonius 
Aulus Gellius 


PATRISTIC LITERATURE—GREEK AND ROMAN 


Apostolic Fathers 

The Didache Polycarp Clement of Home 

Epistle of Barnabas Ignatius The Shepherd of Hermes 

Greek Apologists (2nd and 3RD Century) 

Justin Tati an the Assyrian Origen 

Aristides Atlienagoras Irenacus 

Clement of Alexandria 


Latin Fathers and Apologists (3RD Century) 
Minucius Felix Arnobius Cyprian 

Tertu Ilian Lactantius Hippolytus 


Greek Post-Nicene Fathers 
Athanasius Gregory Nazianzen Cyril of Jerusalem 

Eusebius Gregory of Nyssa Chrysostom 

Basil Cyril of Alexandria John Damascen 


Ambrose 

Jerome 

Aphraatet 


LATIN Post-Nicene Fathers 

Augustine Vincent 

Leo the Great Prudentius 


Syrian Fathers 

xiii 


Ephrem 



SOME DATES IN GREEK HISTORY 


c. 2400-1400. Minoan civilization. 
c. 1600 Achaean invasion of 

Macedonia and Thessaly. 
c. 1500-1000. Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion. 

c. 1200. Achaean capture of Troy. 
c. 1000. Dorian invasion. 
c. 900. Homer and the Greek 

CI)1CS. 

c. 776. Traditional date of first 
Olympian Games. 

600. l^eriander, tyrant of 

Corinth. 

594. Solon archon at Athens. 

561. ih.sistratus, tyrant of 

Athens. 

546. Capture of Sardis by 

Cyrus and Persian con- 
(piest of Asia Minor. 

540, Tyranny of Phsistratus 
restored. 

528. Death of Pisistratus. 

528 -510. Tyranny of Hippias 
and Hipparchus. 

522. Death of Carnbyses. 

502. Keforms of Clisthenes. 

499. Ionian revolt. 

490. Marathon. 

480. Salarnis; Thermopylae; 
Arteinisium; Himera. 

479. Hatties of Plataea and 
Mycale. 

477, Pausanias at Byzantium. 

475. Confederacy of Delos. 

460. Hattie of luirymedon. 

4O4. Revolt of the Helots. 

4O2. Rise of Pericles. 

461. ICxile of Cimon. 

459. h:^vpticin Expedition: 
c.ijitiire of Memphis. 

450. Peace with Persia. 

447. Colonization of the Cher¬ 
sonese. 

444 Athenian enterprise in 
Italy. 

440 Revolt of Samos. 

431 404. Peloponnesian War. 

429. Death of Pericles. 

428. Revolt of Mytilene. 


B.C. 

421. Peace of Nicias. 

415. Mutilation of the Hermae. 

414. Siege of Syracuse. 

406. Arginusae. 

405. Aegospotami. 

404. Surrender of Athena. 
Rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants. 

406. Siege of Agrigentum. 

404-371. Spartan supremacy. 

401. Rebellion of Cyrus and 

the March of the 10,000. 

399. Death of Socrates. 

387. Peace of Antalcidas. 

385. Destruction of Mantinea. 

371. Battle of Leuctra; con¬ 
sequent hegemony of 
Thebes till death of 
Epaminondas at Man- 
tinea, 362. 

568. Death of Dionysius the 
Elder of Sicily. 

338. l:lattle of Chaeronea. 

337. Death of Timoleon, liber¬ 
ator of Sicily. 

336-323. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon. 

333. Battle of Issus. 

331. Battle of Gaugamela. 

330. Death of Darius. 

310-286. Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuse. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. 

294. Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
King of Macedon. 

262. Kingdom of Pergamum. 

235. Reforms of Cleomenes at 
Sj)arta. 

227 War between Sparta, 
under Cleomenes, and the 
Achaean League. 

208. Philopoemen, general of 
the Achaean League. 

197. Cynoscephalae: Flamin- 
inus defeats Philip of 
Macedon. 

146. War between Rome and 
Achaea: destruction of 
Corinth. 


XIT 



SOME DATES IN ROMAN HlblOKi 


B.C. 

looo. Etruscans reach Italy. 

814. Traditional date of 
foundation of Carthage. 

753. Traditional date of 
foundation of Rome. 

650-500. Etruscans dominant 
in Italy. 

538. Battle of Alalia. 

509. Expulsion of the Kings. 

450. Decemvirs at Rome. 
Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. 

396. Veii taken by Camillus. 

390. Battle of the Allia: Rome 
taken by the Gauls. 

343-290. Three Samnite wars 

340. Latin War. 

*81. War between Pyrrhus 
and Rome (Beneventum, 
275 )- 

264-241. First Punic War 

229-219. Two Illyrian wars. 
218-202. Second Punic War 
(Trasimene; Cannae; 
Zama). 

215, 200-196, 171-167, 149- 
148. Four Macedonian 
wars. 

191-190. Defeat of Antiochus 
at Thermopylae and at 
Magnesia. 

168. Battle of Pydna, 

149-146. Third Punic War; 
Carthage destroyed. 

148. Macedonia becomes a 
Roman province. 

*33 Roman conquest of 
Nurnantia. 

*33-122. The tribunate of the 
Gracchi. 

111-106. Jugurthine War. 

107-100. Marius consul. 

102-101. Cimbri and Teutones 
defeated by Marius. 

90. Social War. 

88-82. Civil War between 
Marius and Sulla: Sulla's 
dictatorship. 

88-84, 83-82, 74-63. Three 
Mithridatic wars. 

70. Pompey and Crassus 
consuls. 


B.C. 

64. Conquest of Syria. 

63. Cicero consul. Catiline's 
con.spiracy. 

60. First Triumvirate, 

58-51. Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul. 

55. Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain. 

54-53. Parthian expedition; 
death of Crassus. 

49-48. Civil War between 
Caesar and Pompey: bat¬ 
tle of Pharsalia: death of 
Pompey. 

46. Battle of Thapsus. 

44. Death of Caesar. 

43. The second Triumvirate; 
followed by second civil 
war. 

42. Battle of Philippi. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

27. Establishment of the 
Roman Empire under 
Augustus. 

12-9. Campaigns of Drusus 
and Tiberius in Germany. 

A.D. 

14. Death of Augustus. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

84. Final com|uest of Britain 
by Agricola. 

86. Dacian War under Do- 
mitian. 

105. Dacia made a Roman 
province. 

114-117, 161-166. Parthian 

wars. 

269. Defeat of Goths by the 
Emperor Claiitlius II. 

303. Last persecution of Chris¬ 
tians under Diocletian. 

330. Foundation of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Emperor 
Constantine the Great. 

395 - Division of the Empire 
(Arcadius and Honorius), 

410. Rome taken by Alaric, 
the Goth. 

451. Defeat of Attila the Hun 
at Chalons. 

476. End of the Western 
Empire. 



LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS 


Augustus 1 

1 Gordianus I 

Tiberius I 

[Gordianus II 

Caligula 1 

Pupienus Maximus 

Claudius 1 

[ Balbiiius 

Nero 

Gordianus III 

Galba 1 

[Phihppus I 

Otho 1 

[Philippas II 

Vitellius 

Decius 

Vcspasianus 

Trebonianus Gallus 

Titus 

Aemihanus 

Domitianus 1 

[ Valerianus 

Nerva 1 

[Galhemis 

Trajanus 

Claudius II 

Hadri.inus 

Qiiintillas 

Antoninus Pius 

Aurelianus 

(Marcus Aurelius 

Tacitus 

(L. Verus 

Elorianus 

Com modus 

Probus 

Pertinax 

Cams 

Didius Julianus i 

fCarinus 

Niger 1 

[Numerianus 

Septimills Severus j 

Dux'letianus 

J Caracalla 1 

[Maximianus 

(Gcta 

Constantius I Chlorus 

Macrinus 

rCxalerius 

Elagabalus 

Lkinius 

Alexander Seveius ' 

Idavius Severus 

Maximmus 

Maxeiitius 
iMaximinu' 


Constantinus I (the 
Great) 

Constantinus II 
Constaiis 
Constantius II 
Maj^nentiiis 
Julianus 
Jovianus 
f Valenti nianus I 
I Valens 
Gratianus 
Valentinianns II 
Theodosius I (the 
Great) 

Western Empire 

Honoriiis 

Valentinianus III 

Petronius Maximus 

Avitus 

Majonanus 

Lihius Severus 

Anthemius 

Olybrius 

Glycerins 

Julius Nepos 

Romulus Augustulus 



LIST OF SOME FAMOUS CLASSICAL SCHOLARS 

From the Renaissance to the Twentieth CefUury 

PoLiTiAN (1454-94): a born poet as well as scholar. 

A.LDUS Manutius (1449-1515): a great scholar, printer; deviser of 
italic type. 

Erasmus, of Rotterdam (1466-1536): author of Adagia, Colloquies^ 
and ed. of first Greek Testament. 

Muretus (1526-85): edited Catullus, Horace. Cicero’s Philippics, 
Terence. 

Stephanus (Robert Estienne, 1503-59): author of the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, edited the famous ed. of Greek Testament, 
1550 (the so-called ‘ textus receptus'). His son Henri (1531-98) 
published a Thesaurus Graecae Linguae - o. hu{.;e work. 

Lambinus (1520-72): author of a masterly ed. of Lucretius, and of 
Cicero. 

The Scaligers (father, 1484-1588; son, 1540-1609).- See Mark 
Pattison’s Essays, i. 132 seq. 

Casaubon (1559-1614): a man of vast erudition. Editor of 
Athenaeus, Suetonius, Persius, etc.—See Paltison’s monograph. 

Buchanan (1506-82): Scottish humanist. Author {inter alia) of a 
Latin version of the Psalms. 

Salmasius (1588-1653): ‘A man of enormous learning and no 
judgment,* Milton’s antagonist. 

Lipsius (1547-1606): his masterpiece is his ed. of Taritus. 

Voss (1577-1649): the greatest ‘Polyhistor’ of his age. 

D. Heinsius (1581-1655): became a centre of Aristotelian influence 
in Holland. 

Gronovius (1611-71): his editions of Livy, Seneca, and Tacitus 
marked an epoch in scholarship. 

N. Heinsius (1620-81): famous as a textual critic. Edited Ovid, 
Virgil, Claudian, etc. 

Bentley (1662-1742): one of the greatest scholars that ever lived 
The principles of criticism laid down in his Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris (1699) began a new era in scholarship.- 
See Jebb’s Bentley. 

[-Ikmsterhuys (1685-1766): reviver of the study of Greek in the 
Netherlands. Edited Lucian. 

Ruhnken (1723-98): ‘princeps criticorum.* Editor of Paterculus, 
and of Timaeus. 

•Vyttenbach (1746-1820): chief w'ork, an ed. of the Moralia of 
Plutarch. 

Ieyne (1729-1812): awakened a new interest in ancient literature 
and art. Chief work: Virgil. 



xviii FAMOUS CLASSICAL SCHOLARS 

PoRSON (1759-1808): Greek Professor at Cambridge: editor of 
Euripides.—See Jebb, D.N.B. 

Wolf (1759-1824): his famous Prolegomena to Homer revolu¬ 
tionized Homeric criticism. 

Niebuhr (1776-1831): his History of Rome is justly famous. 

Hermann (1772-1848): great both as teacher and scholar. Chief 
work: editions of the Greek Tragedians. 

Elmslf.y (1773-1825): editorial work confined almost wholly to 
Greek drama. 

Dobree (1782-1825): author of the Adversaria. 

Boeckh (1785-1867): author of the Public Economy of Athens, 
edited Pindar. 

Bkkker (1785-1871): edited Attic Orators, Aristotle, etc. 

T.achmann (1793-1851): editor of Lucretius. Has been called the 
true founder of the science of textual criticism. 

Grote (1794-1871): the historian of Greece. 

Thirlwall (1797-1875): Bishop of St. David's. Author of a 
History of Greece. 

Dinoork (1802-83): editor of Poetae Scenici Graeci, etc. 

Madvig (1804-86): the foremost representative of scholarship 
in Denmark. 

PiTSCHL (1806-76): editor of Plautus. 

Merivale (1808-94): Dean of Ely; author of the History of the 
Romans under the Empire. 

SiiiLLFTO (1809-76): one of the last of the Porsonian school of pure 
scholarship. 

CoBKT (1813-89): the greatest of all modern Dutch scholars. 

Zeller (1814-1908): author of the History of Greek Philosophy. 

Paley (1816-88): editor of Aeschylus, Euripides, the Iliad, 
Tlieocritus, etc. 

Momm.skn (1817-1903): historian, epigraphist, critic. Perhaps the 
greatest .scholar that Germany has ever produced. Author of 
the History of Rome; editor of the Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

JowETT (1817-93): the translator of Plato’s Dialogues. 

Munro (1819-85): editor of Lucretius. 

Lane, G. M. (1823-97): Latin scholar and grammarian, professor of 
Harvard University. 

Mayor, J. E. B. (1825-1910): editor of Juvenal, Tertullian's 
Apologeticus, etc. 

Rogers, 13 . B. (1820-1919): translator of Aristophanes. 

Newman, W. 1 .. (1834-1923): editor of Aristotle’s Politics. 

Bucheler (18^7-1008): specialist in dialects of ancient Italy. 
Editor of Petronius. 

Bywatfr, Ingram (1840-1914): editor of Heraclitus and Aristotle’s 
f^oettes. 

Jrbb, Rk'hard (1841-1905): editor of Sophocles and Bacchylides. 

Sand vs, J. E. (18^4-1922): editor of Demosthenes, and the historian 
of cla«isiral scholarship. 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Ulrich von (1848-1931): great Gennau 
authority on Greek philology; editor of Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Arist dle, etc., and translator of Greek verse. 



FAMOUS CLASSICAL SCHOLARS xix 

Butcher, S. H. (1850-1910): editor of Aristotle’s Poetics. 

Rutherford, W. G. (1853-1907) : author of The New Phrynichus . 
editor of Scholia A ristophanica. 

Farnell, L. R. (1856-1934): authority on Greek religion, and 
editor of Pindar. 

Housman, a. E. (1859-1936): poet and Latin scholar, editor of 
Manilius, Juvenal, and Lucan. 

Pearson, A. C. (1861-1935): editor of Sophocles. 

Burnet, J. (1863-1928): author of the History of Greek Philosophy, 
and editor of Plato. 

Headlam, W. G. (1866-1903): editor of the Agamemnon, etc. 


SOME STANDARD BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 

Edward Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 1776-88. 
(Best library edition by Professor Bury in 7 vols., with added 
notes by the editor. Popular edition in Everyman’s Library 
in 6 vols.) 

CoNNOP Thirlwall, History of Greece. 8 vols. 1835-47. 

Sir William Smith. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
1842: 3rd ed., enlarged, 1890-1. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 1844-49; revised 
ed. 1904. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 1854-7. 

George Gkote. History of Greece. 1846-56. (Edition in Every 
man’s Library, 12 vols.) 

Charles Merivale. History of the Romans under the Empire. 
1850-64. 

Theodor Mommsen. History of Rome. 1854-5. This great work 
was translated from the last German edition by W. P. Dickson. 
(Edition in Everyman’s Library in 4 vols.) 

History of the Roman Provinces (from the time of Caesar to that 
of Diocletian). Translated by W. P. Dickson, 1886. 

Anthony Rich. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
3rd ed. 1873. 

Eduard Zeller. History of Greek Philosophy. English translation 
from the German, 1886. 13th English ed. 1931. 

A. W. Benn. The Greek Philosophers. 1882. 

J. B. Bury. A History of the Later Roman Empire (a.d. 395-800). 
1889. 

A History of the Later Roman Empire (a.d. 395-565). 1923. 

A History of Greece. 1900; 2nd ed. 1913. 

Bishop Lightfoot. Apostolic Fathers. 2nd ed. 1890. 

S. H. Butcher. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. 1891. 

L. Dyer. The Gods in Greece. 1891. 

John Burnet. Early Greek Philosophy. 1892; 4th ed. 1930. 



XX STANDARD BOOKS RECOMMENDED 

Gilbert Murray. History of Ancient Greek Literature. 1897. 

Five Stages of Greek Religion. 1925. 

The Rise of the Greek Epic. 4th ed. 1934. 

Lewis Campbell. Religion in Greek Literature. 1898. 

J. W. Mackail. History of Latin Literature. 1899. 

Sir Samuel Dill. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire. 2iid ed., revised, 1899. 

Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 1904. 

\.. R. Farnell. The Cults of the Greek States. 5 vols. 1896-1909 
Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. 1921. 
r. Gomperz. Greek Thinkers. 4 vols. 1901-12. 

Sir W. Ridgeway. The Early Age of Greece, vol. i, 1901; ii, 1931. 
T. R. Glover. Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. 1901. 

The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. loth ed 
1923. 

O. Seyffert. Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Eng. trans. 1894. 
Sir J. E. Sandys. History of Classical Scholarship. 3 vols. 1903-8. 
H. D. Walters. The Art of the Greeks. 1906. 

L. Friedlander. Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 

4 vols. Eng. trans. 1908-13. 

A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by L. Whibley. 1905. 

A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited by Sir J. E. Sandys. 1910 
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Editions of classical authors, commentaries, and translations are 
not included in the above list, but bibliographies are given in the 
Dictionary. Special note, however, may be made here of Sir 
J. G. Frazer's translation of Pausanias (1898). The commentary 
is one of the great classical works of modern times. It contains 
information on classical mythology, art, topography, and religion 
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For the text and translation of Greek and Roman authors the 
Loeb Library is indispensable; and the following is a list of transla¬ 
tions of the classics published in Everyman's Library (J. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd.): 


Aeschylus 

Aristophanes (2 vols.) 
Aristotle: Poetics, etc. 
Politics 
Nicomachean 
Ethics 

Caesar: Gallic War, etc. 
Cicero: Selections 
Demetrius: On Style 
Demosthenes: Orations 
Epictetus 
Euripides (2 vols.) 
Herodotus (2 vols.) 
Homer (2 vols.) 

Horace 


Livy (6 vols.) 

Lucretius 
Marcu.s Aurelius 
Plato: Republic 

Six Dialogues on Poetry, 
etc. 

Plato and Xenophon: Socraiic 
Discourses 

Plutarch: Lives (3 vols.) 
Moralia 

Sophocles 
Tacitus (2 vols.) 

Thucydides 
Virgil (2 vols.) 

Xenophon: Cyropaedia 



TO THE STUDENT OF ROMAN HISTORY 

TIf B student of Roman history, who has been accustomed in the past, 
owing to the perverseness of text-books, to regard his survey as more 
or less completed somewhere about the year a.d. i8o (death of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), needs to be reminded that 
some of the most important events in the history of the Empire 
occurred long after that date. True, the literary histoiy of Rome 
had seen its best days before then; but the story of the third century, 
a century of steady decline, and that of the fourth and fifth centuries 
which witnessed a remarkable revival, possess many lessons alike 
for the moralist and the historian. The most interesting feature of 
this period is the gradual rise of Christianity, which was destined to 
supplant the old religion of Pagan Rome and to inaugurate a new 
order of things. In the year 303 occurred the last of the great perse¬ 
cutions, under Diocletian; and within a decade from that time 
Christianity emerged triumphant, recognized by Constantine as the 
official religion of the Roman world. Paganism died hard, but it 
was no match for the new faith, which conquered because it was 
better adapted to the changing condition of the world. Hoc signo 
vinces. The reign of Constantine is also remarkable for the begin¬ 
ning of that movement by which the seat of government was 
transferred from Rome to Constantinople. 

Of the later emperors, the most important are: Julian, who vainly 
endeavomed to re-paganize the Empire; Theodosius the Great, who 
completed the work of Constantine by still further extending the 
power and influence of the Christian Church; and, lastly, Justinian, 
who will be ever memorable for the work he and his ministers accom¬ 
plished in finally codifying the Roman legal system. Throughout 
tliis epoch the reader should not fail to consult the pages of Gibbon. 

Of the later pagan writers, perhaps the most considerable are 
Ammianus Marcellinus the historian, and the poet Claudian. The 
works of the Father.s of the Western Church, especially Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, form an indispensable 
commentary on the stirring times in which they lived; and some 
slight acquaintance with their writings is certainly desirable. 

During the fourth and fifth centuries the Goths, Franks, and other 
Teutonic nations pressed into the Empire, and out of their settle¬ 
ments arose the Romance nations of modern Europe. In the course 
of the sixth and seventh centuries the Lombards founded a home 
in Italy, ami the Saracens began that career of conquest which, 
beginning with the overthrow of the Eastern provinces, reached its 
zenith in the conquest of Spain. In the eighth century Rome was 
severed altogether from the Eastern Empire, and the Frankish king 
Charlemagne (Karl the Great) became Emperor of the West. From 
the year a.d. 800, when Karl was crowned by Pope I.eo III, the 
beginning of the Holy Roman Empire must be dated.^ 

' See Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire (revised and enlarged edition, 1904). 
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AwAcAENirM, ancient town of the Siculi in Sicily, W. of Messana, 
and S. of Tyiidaris. 

AbAcus: (i) in architecture, the flat stone on the top of a column; 
(2) a dice board; (3) a mathematician's table, covered witli sand, on 
which figures were drawn; (4) a counting board; (5) a sideboard. 

Abae. ancient town of Phocis, on the boundaries of Boeotia; 
celebrated for a temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamcd Abacus. 

Abantes, the ancient inhabitants of Euboea. Of Thracian 
origin, they first settled in Phocis, built Abae, and afterwards 
crossed to Euboea. They assisted in colonizing several Ionic cities 
of Asia Minor. 

AbantIAdEs, a descendant of Abas, but especially Acrisius, the 
son, and Perseus, the great-grandson. A female descendant, as 
Danae and Atalante, was called Abantias. 

AbArIs, a priest of Apollo, fled from a plague in the Caucasus to 
Crreece. He is said to have taken no earthly food, and to have 
ridden on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

Abas. i. Son of Metanira, changed by Demeter into a lizard, 
because he mocked the goddess when at his mother’s house she 
drank eagerly to quench her thirst after her wanderings. 2. Twelfth 
king of Argos, grandson of Danaus, and father of Acrisius and 
Proetus. He was awarded the shield of Danaus, sacred to Hera. 
ITie sight of it could reduce a revolted people to submission. 

AbdEra, town of N, Thrace. The birthplace of Democritus and 
Protagoras; but its inhabitants were accounted stupid, and an 
'Abderite' was a term of reproach. 

Abella or Avella, town of Campania, not far from Nola. 
Celebrated for fruit trees, whence Virgil calls it mdlifira. 

AbellInum (Avellino), town in Samnium, at the foot of Mt. 
Parthenos, the modern Montevergine. 

AbercIus. [Epitaph of Abercius.] 

AbgArus, AcbArus, or AugArus, a name common to many 
rulers of Edessa, in Mesopotamia. One is supposed by Eusebius to 
have written a letter to Christ, now believed spurious, which he 
found in a church at Edessa and translated from the Syriac. 

1 
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AbTa, town of Messenia, in the Peloponnese. 

AbIi, tribe mentioned by Homer, and apparently a Thracian 
people. 

Abn6ba Mons, range of hills covered by the Black Forest in 
Germany. 

Ab^kIginiis (Gk. Autochthones), the original inhabitants of a 
country. Jhit the Aborigines in Italy are in the Latin writers, 
the muiie of an ancient people who drove the SicuJi out of Latium, 
and there became the ancestors of the Latiiii. 

Aborrhas, branch of the Euphrates, called the Araxes by 
Xenophon. 

Absyrtus or Apsyrtus, son of Aeetes, king of Colchis, MedSa's 
brother, whom she took with her when she fled with Jason. Being 
pursued by lier father, she murdered him, cut his body in pieces, and 
strewed them on the road, that her father might be detained by 
gathering the limbs of his child. 

Abus (//umber), river in Britain. 

Abydos. I. Town of the Troad on the Hellespont. [Helles- 
PONTUS.J 2. City of Upper Egypt, near the W. bank of the Nile; 
once second to Thebes, but in Strabo's time (a.d. 14) a village. It 
had a temple of Osiris and a Memnonium, both still standing, and 
an oracle. Here was found the inscription known as the Table of 
Abydos, which contains a list of the Egyptian kings. 

Ab^^la or AbIla, one of the Columns of Hercules. [Calpb.] 
AoXuRmTa and -Ia, grove on the Cephissus, near Athens, sacred 
to the hero Academus, and subsequently a gymnasium, adorned by 
Cimon with plane and olive plantations and with statues. Here 
taught Plato, and after him his followers, who were hence called the 
Academic philosophers (Academici). 

Acamas. I, Son of Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes 
to Troy to demand the surrender of Helen. 2. Son of Antenor and 
Theano, one of the bravest Trojans. 3. One of the leaders of the 
Thracians in the Trojan war, slain by the Telaraonian Ajax. 
Acanthus, town in Macedonia, 

Acarnan, one of the hpigoni, son of Alcmaeon and Callirrhoe, 
and brother of Amphoterus. Their father was murdered by Phegeus, 
when they were very young; but as soon as they had grown up, 
they slew Phegeus, his wife, and his 2 sons. They afterwards went 
to Epirus, where Acarnan founded Acarnania. 

AcarnAnIa, most westerly province of Greece, bounded on 
the N. by the Ambracian Gulf; on the W. and S.W. by the Ionian 
Sea; on the N.E. bv Amphilochia; and on the E. by Aetolia. The 
name of Acarnania does not occur in Homer. In ancient times the 
land was inhabited by the Taphii, Teleboae, and Leleges, and sub¬ 
sequently by the Cuietes. At a later time a colony from Argos, 
said to have been led by Acarnan, settled in the country. In the 
seventh century b.c. the Corinthians founded several towns on the 
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coast. The Acarnanians first emerge from obscurity in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, 431 B.c. They were then a rude people, and they 
always remained behind the rest of the Greeks in civilization. 
They were good slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. The different towns formed a league, which met at 
Stratus, and subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. 

Acastus, son of Pelias, king of lolciis, one of the Argonauts ami 
of the Calydonian hunters. His daughter was Laodarnia. His 
sisters were induced by Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again. AcastiKS, in consequence, drove 
Jason and Medea from lolcus, and instituted funeral games in honour 
of his father. During these games, Hippolyte, the wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus. When Pcleus refused to listen to her she 
accused him to her husband of having attempted her dishonour 
Shortly afterwards, while Acastus and Pcleus were hunting on 
Mount Pclion, and the latter had fallen asleep, Acastus took his 
sword from him, and left him alone. He was, in consequence, 
nearly destroyed by the Centaurs; but he was saved by Chiron or 
Hermes, returned to Acastus, and killed him, together with his wife 

Acca LaurentIa, wife of the .shepherd Faustulus and nurse of 
Romulus and Remus, after they were taken from the she-wolf 
Originally an earth godde.ss, of Etruscan origin. 

Acclus or AttIus, Roman tragic poet, was born 170 b.c., and 
lived to a great age. His tragedies were imitated from the Greek, 
but he also wrote on Roman subjects { Praetexiata ). I'ragments 
of his works survive. 

Acco, chief of the Senone.s in Gaul, induced his countrymen to 
revolt against Caesar, 53 b.c., by whom he was put to death. 

Acerrak, town in Campania. 

Acesta. [Segesta.] 

AcestEs, mythical king of Sicily, son of a Trojan woman, of the 
name of Egesta or Segesta, who was sent by her father to Sicily 
to save her from the monsters which infested the territory of Troy. 
Wlien Egesta arrived in Sicily, the river-god Crimisus begot by her 
a son Acestes, who was afterwards regarded as the founder of the 
town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in Sicily, was hospitablv 
received by Acestes. 

Achaei, one of the chief Hellenic races, originally dwelt in 
Thessaly, and from thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the whole of 
which became subject to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country afterwards called Achaia. As they were the ruling nation 
in Peloponnesus in the heroic times, Homer frequently gives the 
name of Achaei to the collective Greeks. Recent research, however, 
has shown that, while Homer's Achaeans had their early home in 
Greece, they differed in material culture from the Mycenaean 
Pelasgians, and agree with the Celts of the North, that blue-eyed, 
fair-haired population whose blood runs in our own veins. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae and the Dorians. 80 
years after the Trojan war, many of the Achaei under Tisamenus 
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the son of Orestes, left their country and took possession of the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus, then inhabited by lonians, whom 
they expelled from the country, which was henceforth called Achaia. 
The expelled lonians migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The 
Achaei settled in 12 cities: Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, Bura, Helice, 
Aegium, Kliypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, and Tritaea. 
These 12 cities formed a league for mutual defence and protection. 
The Achaei had little influence in the affairs of Greece till the time 
of the successors of Alexander. In 281 b.c. the Achaei, who were 
then subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew their ancient 
league for the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian yoke. This 
was the origin of the celebrated Achaean League. It did not, how¬ 
ever, obtain much importance till 251 b.c., when Aratus united to it 
his native town, Sicyon. 'The example of Sicyon was followed by 
(>5rinth and many other towns in Greece, and the League soon be 
came the chief political power in Greece. At length the Achao! 
declared war against the Romans, who destroyed the League, and 
thus put an end to the independence of Greece. Corinth, then the 
chief town of the League, was taken by the Roman general Mura- 
mius, in 146 B.c., and the whole of southern Greece made a Roman 
province under the name of Achaia. 

AcHAEMftNfis. I . The ancestor of tlie Persian kings, who founded 
the family of the Achaemenidae. The Roman poets use the adjective 
Achaemenius in the sense of Persian. 2. Son of Darius I, was 
governor of Kgypt, and commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 480 b.c. He was defeated 
and killed in battle, 460. 

AcHAKMftNloEs, or AchemEnIdEs, companion of Ulysses, who 
left him behind in Sicily, when he fled from the Cyclops. 

AchAIa. I. The northern coast of the Peloponnesus, originally 
called Aegialea or Aegialus, i.e. the coast-land, was bounded on 
the N. by the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the S. by Elis 
and Arcadia, on the W. by the Ionian Sea, and on the E. by Sicyoiiia. 
Respecting its inhabitants see Achaei. 2. A district in Thessaly. 
3. The Roman province; see Achaei. 

Acharnae, principal demus of Attica, 60 stadia N. of Athens 
One of the plays of Aristophanes bears this name. 

AchElous, largest river in Greece, rises in Mt. Pindus, and 
flows southward, forming the boundary between Acarnania and 
Aetolia, and falls into the Ionian Sea opposite the islands called 
Echinades. It is about 130 miles in length. The god of this river 
is described as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest of 
his 3,000 brothers. He fought with Hercules for Delanira, but was 
conquered in the contest. He then took the form of a bull, but was 
again overcome by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his horns. 
According to Ovid {Met. ix. 87). the Naiads changed the horn which 
Hercules took from Achelous into the horn of plenty. Achelous was 
regarded as the representative of all fresh water: hence we find in 
Virgil A chilola pocula, that is, water in general. 
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AcHftRON, the name of several rivers which were believed to bf 
connected with the lower world, i. A river in Thesprotia in Epirus, 
which flows through the lake Acherusia into the Ionian Sea. 2. A 
river in Southern Italy in Bruttium, on which Alexander of Epiru.'^ 
perished. 3. A river of the lower world, round which the shades hover 

AcherontIa. I. Town in Apulia on a summit of Mount Vultur 
whence Horace speaks of cehae nidutn Achetontiae. 2. Town 01 i 
the river Acheron, in Bruttium. [Acheron, 2.] 

AcHiLLfis, the hero of the Iliad. Achilles was the son of Peleu.^, 
king of the Myrmiddncs in Phthi6tis, in Thessaly, and of the Nereit! 
Thetis. From his father’s name he is often called Pelides, Peleiades, 
or Pellon, and from his grandfather’s, Aeacides. He was educated 
by Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and the arts of war. In the 
healing art he was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. According’ 
to one legend his mother, Thetis, sought to make him immortal, 
by dipping him in the Styx, and succeeded with the exception of the 
heel by which she held him. Thetis foretold him that his fate wa-' 
either to gain glory and die early, or to live a long but ingloriouf 
life. The hero chose the former, and took part in the Trojan war 
from which he knew that he was not to return. In 50 ships he le<» 
his hosts of Myrmidones, Hellenes, and Achaeans against Troy 
When Agamemnon was obliged to give np Chrysels to her father, 
he threatened to take away Briseis from Achilles, who surrendereti 
her on the persuasion of Athena, but at the same time refused to 
take any further part in the war, and shut himself up in his tent 
Zeus, on the entreaty of Thetis, promised that victory should be on 
the side of the Trojans, until the Achaeans should have honoured 
her son. The affairs of tlie Greeks declined in conseciuence, and 
they were at last pressed so hard, that an embassy was sent tf» 
Achilles, offering him rich presents and the restoration of Briseis. 
but in vain. Finally, how^ever, he was persuaded by Patroclus. 
his dearest friend, to allow the latter to make use of his men, his 
horses, and his armour. Patroclus was slain, and when this news 
reached Achilles, he was seized with grief. Thetis consoled him, 
and promised new arms, to be made by Hephaestus; and Iris ex¬ 
horted him to rescue the body of Patroclus. Achilles now rose, 
and his thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight. When 
his new armour was brouglit to him, he hurried to the field of battle, 
killed numbers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom he chased 
thrice around the walls of the city. He then slew him, tied his 
body to his chariot, and dragged him to the ships of the Greeks; 
but he afterwards gave up the corpse to Priam, who came in person 
to beg for it. Achilles himself fell in the battle at the Scacan Gate, 
before Troy was taken. Achilles is the principal hero of the Iliad \ 
the handsomest and bravest of all the Greeks. 

Achilles Tatius, Alexandrine rhetorician, lived about a.d. 500 
He is the author of a Greek romance in 8 books.—Translation in 
Loeb Library (S. Gaselee). 

AcHiLLfiuM, town near the promontory SigSum in the Troad, 
where Achilles was supposed to have been buried. 
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AchillIdEs, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. 

Acnivi, the name of the Achaei in the Latin writers. 

AchrAdIna, part of the city of Syracuse. 

AcIdalIa, surname of Venus. 

AcIlilts GlabrIo. [Glabrio.] 

Acis, son of Faunus, was beloved by the nymph Galatea: Poly¬ 
phemus, jealous of him, crushed him under a rock. His blood 
gushing from under the rock was changed by the nymph into the 
river Acis at the foot of Mt. Aetna. Ihis story is related only 
by Ovid. 

AcoetEs, a sailor who was saved by Bacchus, when his com¬ 
panions were destroyed, because he was the only one of the crew 
who had espoused the cause of the god. 

Acontius, a beautiful youth of the island of Ceos. Having 
come to Delos to celebrate the festival of Diana, he fell in love with 
Cydippe, the daughter of a noble Athenian. In order to gain her, 
he had recourse to a stratagem. While she was sitting in the temple 
of Diana, he threw before her an apple upon which he had written 
the words: ‘ I swear by the sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontius.' 
'rhe nurse took up the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who read 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw the apple away. 
But the goddess had heard her vow; and the repeated illness of the 
maiden, when she was about to marry another man, at length 
roinpelled her father to give her in marriage to Acontius.—For a 
modern setting of this story, see Morris, The Earthly Paradise. 
lu 1910 a lost fragment of Callimachus {q.v.) describing the illness 
of Cydippe and its cure, was brought to light and published by 
Dr. Hunt in Part VII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 

Acrak, town in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and 10 stadia from the 
river Anapus, founded by the Syracusans 70 years after the founda¬ 
tion of their own city. 

AcrAgas. [Agrigentum.] 

AcrIsIus, son of Abas, king of Argos, grandson of Lynceus, 
and great-grandson of Daiiaus. He was the father of Danae. 
See Danae. 

Acr6cEraun!a, promontory in Epirus, jutting out into the 
Ionian Sea. The coast was dangerous to ships, whence Horace 
speaks of infames scopulos Acroceraunia (the rocks of ill fame). 

Acr6p6lis. [Athenae.] 

Actaeon, celebrated huntsman, son of Aristaeus and Autonoe, 
a daughter of Cadmus. One day as he was hunting he saw Artemis 
with her nymphs bathing, whereupon the goddess changed him 
into a stag, in which form he was tom to pieces by his 50 dogs on 
Mt. Cithacron. 

Actaeus, earliest king of Attica. The adjective Actaeus is used 
by the poets in the sense of Attic or Athenian 
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Acxft, properly a piece of land running into the sea. i. Ancient 
name of Attica, used especially by the poets. Hence Orithyia, 
the daughter of Ercchtheus, king of Athens, is called Actias by 
Virgil. 2. [Athos.] 

ActIum, promontory in Acarnania, at the entrance of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, off which Augustus gained the celebrated victory 
over Antony and Cleopatra, on 2nd September 31 b.c. At Actium 
there was a temple of Apollo, hence called Actiacus and Actius. 
This temple was beautified by Augustus, who established, or rather 
revived, a festival to Apollo, called Actia, and erected Nicopolis 
on the opposite coast, in commemoration of his victory. 

Act6r. 1, Son of Deion and Diomedes, father of Menoetius, 
and grandfather of Patroclus. 2. A companion of Aeneas, of whose 
conquered lance Turnus made a boast. 

Adherbal. [Jugurtha.] 

AdmEtus, king of Pherae in Thessaly, sued for Alcestis, the 
daughter of Pelias, who promised her on condition that he should 
come in a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task Admetus 
performed by the assistance of Apollo. The god tended the flocks 
of Admetus for 9 years, when he was obliged to serve a mortal for 
having slain the Cyclopes. Apollo prevailed upon the Moirae or 
Fates to grant to Admetus deliverance from death, if his father, 
mother, or wife would die for him. Alcestis died in his stead, but 
was brought back by Hercules from the lower world. The story 
of Admetus was made the subject of one of the most famous of the 
plavs of Euripides, Alcestis (translated by Browning in his Dalaus- 
lion’s Adventure). 

Adonis, a beautiful youth, was beloved by Aphrodite. Ho 
died of a wound which he received from a boar during the chase. 
The flower anemone sprang from his blood. The grief of the 
goddess at his death was so great, that the gods of the low'er world 
flowed him to spend 6 months of every year with Aphrodite upon 
the earth. The worship of Adonis was of Phoenician origin, and 
appears to have had reference to the death of nature in winter and 
to its revival in spring. His death and his return to life were 
celebrated in annual festivals {Adonid) at Byblos, Alexandria in 
Egypt, Athens, and other places.—See Sir J. G. Frazer's Attis, 
Adonis, Osiris. 

AdramyttIum, towTi of Mysia, opposite Lesbos. 

Adrastus. I. Son of Talaus, king of Argos. Being expelled 
from Argos by Amphiaraus, he fled to Polybus, king of Sicyon, 
whom he succeeded on the throne of Sicyon, and in.stitutcd the 
Nemean games. Afterwards he became reconciled to AmphiarSus, 
and returned to his kingdom of Argos. He married his two daughters 
Deipvle and Argia, the former to Tydeus of Calydon, and the latter 
to Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries. 
He then prepared to restore Polynices to Thebes, who had been 
expelled by his brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraus foretold 
that all who should engage in the war should perish, with the 
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exception of Adrastus. Thus arose the celebrated war of the ‘ Seven 
agaiii'st Thebes,' in which Adrastus was joined by 6 other heroes, 
VIZ Polyiiiccs, Tydeus, Aniphiaraus, Capaneus, Hippoiiiedon, and 
Parthenopaeus. 'I'his war ended as unfortunately as Ainphiarius 
had predictctl, and Adrastus alone was saved by the swiftness of 
his horse Arion, the gift of I lercules. Ten years afterwards Adrastus 
persuaded the 6 sons of the heroes who had fallen in the war, to 
make a new attack upon Thebes, and Arnphiaraus now promised 
success. This war is known as the war of the ‘Epigoni’ or 
de.scendants. Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. The 
only Argive hero that fell in this war was Aegialeus, the son of 
Adrastus: the latter died of grief at Megara on his return to Argos, 
and was buried in the former city. The legends about Adrastus 
and the 2 wars against Thebes furnished ample materials for the 
epic, as well as tragic, poets of Greece. See, e.g., Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes. 2. Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, having 
unintentionally killed his brother, fled to Croesu.s, wdio received him 
kindly. While hunting he accidentally killed Atys, the son of 
Croesus, and in despair put an end to his own life. 

A or!A or HadrIa. i. Towm in Gallia Cisalpina, between the 
mouths of the Po and the Adige, from which the Adriatic Sea takes 
its name. 2. Town of Picenum in Italy, and afterwards a Roman 
colony, at which place the family of the emperor Hadrian lived. 

AdrIanus. [Hadrianus.] 

AdOatOci, a people of Gallia Belgica in the time of Caesar. 

AdOlB or AdOlis, maritime city of Aethiopia, in the Red Sea. 
Here wa.s found the Monumentum Adulitanum, a Greek inscription 
recounting the conquests of Ptolemy II Euergetes. 

Aea, kingdom of the mythical Acetes; afterwards supposed to 
be Colchis on the Black Sea. 

AeacIuEs, a patronymic of the descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, 
Telamon, and Phocus, sons of Aeacus; Achilles, son of Peleus; 
PvitIius, son of Achilles; and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed 
to be a descendant of Achilles. 

AeAcus, son of Zeus and Aegina, a daughter of the river*god 
Asopus, was king of the Myrmidons. Aeacus was renowned for 
his ju'^tice, and after his death became one of the 3 judges in Hades. 

Aeaka, surname of Circe, who was believed to have inhabited a 
small island of this name off the coast of Italy. See Circe. 

AedTles, Roman magistrates. There were two orders, aediles 
plebeti, two in number, instituted in 494 b.c., and aediles curules, 
also two in number, instituted 395 b.c. Their duties were to super¬ 
intend the streets and buildings, public places, the sanitation of the 
city, and the public games. It was also the special duty of the 
cunile aediles to superintend trade and the markets. In 45 b.c. 
Julius Caesar altered the number of plebeian aediles to four. 

AfiD6N, daughter of Pandareus of Ephesus, wife of Zethus. king 
of Thebes, and mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife of 
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her brother Amphion, who had 6 sons and 6 daughters, she resolved 
to kill the eldest of Niobe's sons, but by mistake slew her own son 
Itylus. Zeus relieved her grief by changing her into a nightingale. 

Abdui, a powerful people in Gaul, lived between the Liger 
{Loire) and the Arar {Sadne). They were the first Gallic people who 
made an alliance with the Romans, by whom they were called 
‘brothers and relations/ On Caesar's arrival in Gaul, 58 b.c., 
they were subject to Ariovistus, but were restored by Caesar to 
their former power. Their-principal town was Bibracte. 

ARferSs, father of Medea and Absyrtus. He was king of Colchis 
when Phrixus brought thither the golden fleece. For the remainder 
of his history, see Absyrtus, Argonautae, Jason, Medea. 

Aegae. I. Town in Achaia on the Crathis, wdth a celebrated 
temple of the god Poseidon, originally one of the 12 Achaean 
towns, but its inhabitants subsequently removed to Aegira. 2. A 
town in Emathia in Macedonia, the ancient capital of Macedonia and 
the burial-place of the Macedonian kings. It was also called Edessa. 
3. A town in Euboea with a temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
called Aegaeus. 4. Also Aegaeae, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis, 
N. of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus. 5. A seaport town of Cilicia. 

Aegae6n, son of Uranus (Heaven) by Gaea (Earth). Acgaeon 
and his brothers Gyes or Gyges and Cottus are known under the 
name of the Uranids, and are described as huge monsters with 100 
arms and 50 heads. Most writers mention the third Uranid under 
the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by 
Homer, who says that men called him Aegaeon, but the gods 
Briareus. According to the most ancient tradition, Aegaeon and 
his brothers conquered the Titans when they made war upon the 
gods, and secured the victory to the god Zeus, who thrust the Titans 
into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and his brothers to guard them. 
Other legends represent Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked 
Olympus; and many writers represent him as a marine god living 
in the Aegaean Sea. 

Aegaeum Mare, part of the Mediterranean Sea. It was bounded 
on the N. by Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. by Greece, and on 
the E. by Asia Minor. It contained in its southern part 2 groups 
of islands, the Cyclades, which were separated from the coasts of 
Attica and Peloponnesus by the Myrtoan Sea, and the Sporades, 
lying off the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part of the Aegaean 
which washed the Sporades was called the Icarian Sea, from the 
island Icaria, one of the Sporades. 

AKoXLtos, mountain in Attica opposite Salamis, from which 
Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet, 480 b.c. 

AegAtes, the Goat Islands, were 3 islands off the W. coast 
of Sicily, between Drepanum and Lilybaeum, near which the 
Romans gained a naval victory over the Carthaginians, thus ending 
the first Punic war, 241 b.c. 

AegSrIa or fecfiRlA, one of the Camenae (or Nymphs) in Roman 
B 49 S 
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mythology, from whom Numa received his instructions respecting 
the forms of worship which he introduced. The grove in which 
the king had his interviews with the goddess, and in which a well 
gushed forth from a dark recess, was dedicated by him to the 
Camenae. 

Aegeus, son of Pandion and king of Athens, and father of 
Theseus, whom he begot by Aethra at Troezen. Theseus after¬ 
wards came to Athens and restored Aegeus to the throne, of w^hich 
he had been deprived by the 50 sons of Pallas. When Theseus went 
to Crete to deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to Minos, 
he promised his father to hoist white sails on his return as a signal 
of his safety. On approaching Attica he forgot his promise, and his 
father, perceiving the black sails, thought that his son had perished 
and threw himself into the sea, which according to some traditions 
received from this event the name of the Aegaean. 

AegIAlE or AegIAlEa, daughter or granddaughter of Adrastus, 
and wife of Diomedes. 

AegIAlEa, AegIalus. [Achaia.] 

Aegialeus. [Aduastus.] 

Ae<hlIa. I. Island between Crete and Cythera. 2. Island 
W. of Euboea and opposite Attica. 

Ai'.CiiNA, island in the middle of the Saronic Gulf, 200 stadia (or 
about 24 miles) in circumference. It early became a place of great 
commercial importance, and its silver coinage was the standard 
in most of the Dorian states. In the 6th century b.c. Acgina 
became independent, and for a century before the Persian war 
was a prosperous and powerful state. It was at that time the chief 
seat of Grecian art. In 429 b.c. the Athenians took possession of 
the island and expelled its inhabitants. In the N.W. of the island 
there was a city of the same name, and on a hill in the N.E. of the 
island was the celebrated temple of Zeus Paiihcllcnius, some ruins 
of which are still extant. For Aegina in antiquity see the nn. in 
Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iii, pp. 263 sq. 

AegInIum, town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly. 

AegIplanctus Mons, mountain in Megans. 

AegIra, formerly Hyperesia, one of the 12 towns of Achaia, 
situated on a steep hill. 

Aegikussa, one of the 12 cities of Aeolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes by his own daughter Pelopia. He 
slew his uncle Atreus, and placed Thyestes upon the throne, of which 
he had been deprived by Atreus. Homer, however, says only that 
Aegisthus succeeded his father Thyestes in a part of his dominions. 
Aegisthus took no part in the Trojan war, and during the absence 
of Agamemnon, he seduced his wife Clytemnestra. He murdered 
Agamemnon on his return home, and reigned 7 years over Mycenae. 
In the 8th Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death of his 
father by putting the adulterer to death.—See the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus. 
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AeglS, that is, ‘Brightness,* or ‘Splendour,* the name of several 
nymphs. 

Aegosp6tXmi (‘goat*s-river'), small river, with a town of the 
same name on it, in the Thracian Chersonesus, flowing into the 
Hellespont. Here the Athenians were crushingly defeated by 
Lysander, 405 b.c. —Bury, History of Greece^ chap. xi. 

Aegyptus, king of Egypt, son of Belus, and twin-brother of 
Danaus. Aegyptus had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 
daughters. Danaus, fearing the sons of his brother, fled with his 
daughters to Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was followed by 
the sons of Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for tlieir wives. 
Danaus complied with their request, but to each of his daughters 
he gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their husbands on 
the bridal night. All the sons of Aegyptus were thus murdered, 
with the exception of Lynceus, who was saved by Hypermnestra.— 
See the Suppliers of Aeschylus. 

Aegyptus {Egypt), a. counti^ in the N.E. corner of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on the E. by Palestine, 
Arabia Petraea, and the Red Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division 
between the two countries being at the First or Little Cataract of 
the Nile, close to Syene, and on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
From Syene the Nile flows due N. for about 500 miles, through a 
valley whose average breadth is about 7 miles, to a point some few 
miles below Memphis. Here the river divides into branches (7 in 
ancient time, but now only 2), which flow through a low alluvial 
land, called, from its shape, the Delta, into the Mediterranean. The 
whole district thus described is periodically laid under water by the 
•verflowing of the Nile from April to October. The river, in'sub- 
uding, leaves behind a rich deposit of fine mud, which forms the 
loil of Egypt. All beyond the reach of the inundation is rock or 
sand. Hence Egypt was called the ‘Gift of the Nile.' The out¬ 
lying portions of ancient Egypt consisted of 3 cultivable valleys 
(called Oases), in the midst of the Western or Libyan Desert. At the 
earliest period to which history reaches back, Egypt was inhabited 
by a highly civilized people, under a settled monarchical govern¬ 
ment, divided into castes, the highest of which was composed of the 
priests. Its ancient history may be divided into 4 great periods: 
(i) From the earliest times to its conquest by Cambyses, during 
which it was ruled by a succession of native kings. The last of 
them, Psammenitus, was conquered and dethroned by Cambyses 
in 525 B.c., when Egypt became a province of the Persian empire. 
The Homeric poems show some slight acquaintance with the 
country and its river (which is also called Atywros, Od. xiv. 25), 
and refer to the wealth and splendour of ‘Thebes with the Hundred 
Gates.* (2) From the Persian conquest in 525 to the transference 
of their dominion to the Macedonians in 332. This period was 
one of almost constant struggles between the Egyptians and their 
conquerors. It was during this period that Egypt was visited by 
Greek historians and philosophers, such as Herodotus, Plato, and 
others, who brought back to Greece the knowledge of the country 
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which they acquired from the priests and through personal observa¬ 
tion. (3) The dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the accession of 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in 323, down to 30, when Egypt became 
a province of the Roman empire. Alexander, after the conquest 
of the country, gave orders for the building of Alexandria. (4) Egypt 
under the Romans, down to its conquest by the Arabs in a.d. 638. 
Asa Roman province, Egypt was one of the most flourishing portions 
of the empire. The fertility of its soil, and its po.sition between 
Europe and Arabia and India, together with the possession of such 
a poi t as Alexandria, gave it the full benefit of the two great sources 
of wealth, agriculture and commerce. 

AelIa Capitolina. [Jerusalem.] 

Aiilianus. 1. The Tactician, a Greek military writer, flor. 
A.D. loo. 2. Claudius Aelianus (2nd cent, a.d.), author of 
Variae Historiae and De Natura Animalium. 

Aello, one of the Harpies. 

AemIlia, wife of Scipio Africanus I and mother of the celebrated 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 

AemIlIa Via, made by M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul 187 b.c., 
continued the Via Flaminia from Ariminum, and traversed the heart 
of Cisalpine Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia (where 
it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It was subsequently continued 
as far as Aquileia. 

AemIlIanus. I. The son of L. Aemilius Paulus was adopted 
by P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus the younger, and was thus 
called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus. [Scipio, 15.] 2. 
Governor of Pannonia and Moesia in the reign of Gallus, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by his soldiers in a.d. 253, but was slain by them 
after reigning a few months. 

AenAAdes, a patronymic from Aeneas, given to his son Ascanius, 
and to those who were believetl to be descended from him, such as 
Augustus, and the Romans in general. 

AenEas, the Trojan hero .—Homeric Story. Aeneas was the 
son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and was born on Mount Ida. At 
first lie took no part in the Trojan war; and it was not till Achilles 
attacked him on Mount Ida, and drove away his flocks, that he 
led his Dardanians against the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and 
Hector appear as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the 
Greeks. On more than one occasion he is saved in battle by the 
gods; Aphrodite carried him ofi when he was wounded by Diomedes, 
and the god I'oseidon saved him when he was on the point of perish¬ 
ing by the hands of Achilles. Homer makes no allusion to the 
emigration of Aeneas after the cayitiire of Troy, but on the contrary 
he evidently conceives Aeneas and his descendants as reignirg at 
Troy after the extinction of the house of Priam .—Later Stories. 
Most accounts agree that after the capture of Troy, Aeneas with¬ 
drew to Mount Ida with his friends and the images of the gods, 
especially that of Pallas (Palladium); and that from thence he 
crossed over to Europe, and finally settled at Latium in Italy, 
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where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. A description 
of the wanderings of Aeneas before he reached Latinm is given by 
Virgil in his Aeneid. After visiting Epirus and Sicily, he was 
driven by a storm on the coast of Africa, where he met with Dido. 
[Dido.] He then sailed to Latiuni, where he was hospitably 
received by Latiniis, king of the Aborigines. Here Aeneas founded 
the town of Lavinium, called after Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he married. Turnus, to whom Lavinia had been betrothed, 
made war against Latinus and Aeneas. Latinus fell in the first 
battle, and Turnus was subsequently slain by Aeneas; whereupon, 
after the death of Latinus. Aeneas became sole ruler of the Aborigines 
and Trojans, and both nations were united into one. Soon after 
this Aeneas fell in battle against the Rutulians, who were assisted 
by Mezentius. king of the Etruscans. As his body was not found 
after the battle, it was believed that it had been carried up to heaven, 
or that he had perished in the river Numicius. The Latins erected 
a monument to him, with the inscription To the father and native 
god. Virgil represents Aeneas landing in Italy 7 years after the fall 
of Troy, and comprises all the events in Italy, from the landing to 
the death of Turnus, within the space of 20 days. The story of 
the descent of the Romans from the Trojans through Aeneas was 
believed at an early period, but rests on no historical foundation. 

AENt.As SiLvius, son of Silvius, and grandson of Ascanius, is the 
third in the list of the mythical kings of Alba in Latium. 

AenEsIdEmus, a celebrated sceptic, born at Ciiossiis, and lived 
a iittle later than Cicero. His works are lost. 

AenIanes, ancient Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterwards 
in southern Thessaly, between Oeta and Othrys, on the banks of 
the Spercheus. 

Aenus, ancient town in Thrace. 

Ae 5 les or Ae 5 dii, one of the branches of the Hellenic race. 

AeOlIae Insulae {Lipari Islands), group of islands N.E. of 
Sicily, where Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. Virgil accord¬ 
ingly speaks of only one Aeolian island, supposed to be Strongyle 
or Lipara. These islands were also called Hephaestl 3 .des or Vul- 
canfae, because Hephaestus or Vulcan was believed to have his 
workshop in one of them called Hiera. They were also named 
Idpirenses, from LipSra, the largest of them. 

Ae 5 lIdEs, a patronymic given to the sons of Aeolus and to his 
grand.sons—Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. Aeolis is the patro¬ 
nymic of the female descendants of Aeolus, given to his daughters 
Canace and Alcyone. 

AeSlis or Ae6lia, district of My.sia in Asia Minor, was peopled 
by Aeolian Greeks, whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the river Hermus. In early times their 
12 most important cities were independent and formed a league. 
These cities were subdued by Croesus, and were incorporated in the 
Persian empire on the conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 
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Ae6lus. I. Ruler of Thessaly, and founder of the Aeolic branch 
of the Greek nation. His children are said to have been veiy 
numerous; but the most ancient story mentioned only 4 sons, viz. 
Sisyplius, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus. 2. Son of Hippotes, 
or, according to others, of the god Poseidon. He is represented in 
Homer as the happy ruler of the Aeolian islands, to whom Zeus had 
given dominion over the winds. 

AEPifTUS. I. A mythical king of Arcadia. 2. Youngest son of 
the Heraclid Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, daughter 
of the Arcadian king Cypselus. When his father and brothers wen* 
murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus, who was with his grand¬ 
father Cypselus, alone escaped. The throne of Cresphontes was 
meantime occupied by Polyphontes, who forced Merope to become 
his wife. When Aepytus had grown to manhood, he returned to 
his kingdom, and put Polyphontes to death. 

Aequi, AequIc6li, AequIcSlae, AequIculani, an ancient and 
warlike people of Italy, dwelling in the upper valley of the Anio. 
In conjunction with the Volsci, who were of the same race, they 
carried on constant hostilities with Rome, but were finally subdued 
in 302 B.c. One of their chief seats was Mount Algidus. 

Aequi Falisci. [Falerii.] 

AitRdpE, wife of Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, by whom she 
became the mother of Agamemnon and Menelaus. After the death 
of Plisthenes, Aerope married Atreus; and her two sons, who were 
educated by Atreus, were generally believed to be his sons. Aerope 
was faithless to Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 

AesXcus, son of Priam and Alexirrhoe, fell in love with Hesperia, 
and while he was pursuing her, she was stung by a viper and died. 
Aesacus in his grief threw himself into the sea, and was changed 
by Thetis into an afpiatic bird. 

Aesar or AesArus, river in southern Italy. 

AesciiInEs, Athenian orator, born 389 b.c. In his youth he 
assisted his father in his school; he next acted as secretary to 
Aristophon, and afterwards to Eubulus; he subsequently tried his 
fortune as an actor, but was unsuccessful; and at length, after serving 
with distinction in the army, came forward as a public speaker. 
In 347 he was sent along with Demosthenes as one of the 10 ambassa¬ 
dors to negotiate a peace with Philip. From this time he appears 
as the friend of the Macedonian party and as the opponent of Demos¬ 
thenes. Shortly afterwards Aeschines formed one of a second 
embassy sent to Philip, and on his return to Athens was accused 
by Timarchus. He evaded the danger by bringing forward a 
counter-accu.sation against Timarchus (345), showing that the moral 
conduct of his accuser was such that he had no right to speak before 
the people. The speech in which Aeschines attacked Timarchus is 
still extant: Timarchus was condemned and Aeschines gained a 
brilliant triumph. In 343 Demosthenes renewed the charge against 
Aeschines of treachery during his second embassy to Philip. This 
charge of Demosthenes {De Falsa Legatione) was not spoken,‘but 
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published as a memorial, and Aeschines answered it in a similar 
memorial on the embassy, which was likewise published. After 
Ihe battle of ChaeronOa in 338, which gave Philip the supremacy 
in Cxreece, Ctesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should be re¬ 
warded for his services with a golden crown in the theatre at the 
great Dionysia. Aeschines in consequence accused Ctesiphon; but 
he did not prosecute the charge till 8 years later, 330. 'fhe speech 
which he delivered on the occasion is extant, and was answered by 
Demosthenes in his celebrated oration On the Crown. Aeschines 
was defeated, and withdrew from Athens. He went to Asia Minor, 
and at length established a school of eloquence at Rhodes. From 
Rhodes he went to Samos, where he died in 314.—Sec Jebb’s Attic 
Orators. Speeches translated in Loeb Library (C. D. Atlams). 

AHScni?^LUS, tragic poet, son of Euphorion, was born at EIeu«is 
in Attica, 525 b.c. At the age of 25 (499) he made his first appear¬ 
ance as a competitor for the prize of tragedy, without being suc¬ 
cessful. He fought with his brother at the battle of Marathon (490), 
and also at those of Salamis (480) and Plataea (479). In 484 he 
gained the prize of tragedy; and in 472 he gained the prize with the 
trilogy, of which the Persae, the earliest of his extant dramas, was 
one piece. In 468 he was defeated in a tragic contest by his younger 
rival So^dioclcs; and he is said in consequence to have quitted 
Athens in disgust, and to have gone to the court of Hiero, king of 
Syracuse. In 467 his patron Hiero died; and in 458 it appears 
that Aeschylus was again at Athens, from the fact that the trilogy 
of the Oresteia was produced in that year. In the same or the 
following year he again visited Sicily, and he died at Gcla in 456, in 
the 69th year of his age. It is said that an eagle, mistaking the 
poet's bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to break the 
shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, according to which he was fated 
to die by a blow from heaven. The principal alteration made 
by Aeschylus in the composition and dramatic representation of 
Tragedy was the introduction of a second actor, and the consequent 
formation of the dialogue properly so called, and the limitation of 
the choral parts. He furnished his actors with more suitable and 
magnificent dresses, with significant and various masks, and with 
the thick-soled cothurnus to raise their stature to the height of 
heroes. With him also arose the usage of representing at the same 
time a trilogy of plays connected in subject, so that each formed 
one act, as it were, of a great whole. A satirical play commonly 
followed each tragic trilogy, Aeschylus is said to have written 
70 tragedies. Of these only 7 are extant, namely, the Persians, 
the Seven against Thebes, the Suppliants, the Prometheus, the 
Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Eumenides", the last three forming 
the trilogy of the Oresteia. [Complete edition: Paley (1879); 
separate plays by Verrall; verse renderings by Lewis Campbell and 
Gilbert Murray; see also T. C. Lawson's edition of the Agamemnon 
with verse translation and introduction (1932).] (See Fig. 2.) 

Aesc Ola plus or AsclEpIus, the god of the medical art. In Homer 
he is not a divinity, but simply the 'blameless physician* whose 
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aoas, Macliaon and Podalirius, were the physicians in the Greek 
army. The common story relates that Aesculapius was a son ol 
Apollo. He was brought up by Chiron, who instructed him in the 
art of healing and in hunting. There are other tales respecting his 
birth, according to some of which he was a native of Epidaurus, 
and this was a common opinion in later times. After he had grown 
up, he not only cured the sick, but recalled the dead to life. Zeus, 
therefore, fearing lest men might contrive to escape death alto¬ 
gether, killed Aesculapius with his thunderbolt; but on the re({utst 
of Apollo, Zeus placed him among the stars. The chief seat of the 
worship of Aesculapius was Epidaurus, where he had a temple 
surrounded with an extensive grove. Serpents were sacred to him 
because they were a symbol of renovation, and were believed to have 
the power of discovering healing herbs. The cock was sacrificed to 
him. At Rome the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from 
Epidaurus in 293 b.c., for the purpose of averting a pestilence. The 
supposed descendants of Aesculapius were called by the patronymic 
name of Asclepiadae, and their principal seats were Cos and Cnidus. 
They were an order or caste of priests. The knowledge of medicine 
was regarded as a sacred secret, which was transmitted from father 
to son in these families. (See Fig. 23.) 

AesSpus, river rising in the mountains of Ida, and flowing into 
the Propontis. 

Ae.s6n, son of Cretheus and Tyro, and father of Jason. He was 
excluded from the throne by his half-brother Pclias. During the 
absence of Jason on the Argonautic expedition, Pelias attempted 
to murder Aesoii, but the latter put an end to his own life. Accord¬ 
ing to Ovid, Aeson survived the return of the Argonauts, and was 
made young again by Medea. 

AesOpus, writer of fables, lived about 570 b.c., and was a con¬ 
temporary of Solon. He was originally a slave, and received his 
freedom from his master ladmon the Samian. Upon this he visited 
Croesus, who sent him to Delphi, to distribute among the citizens 
4 minae [about £16] apiece; but in consequence of some di.spute on 
the subject, he refused to give any money at all, upon which tlie 
enraged Delphians threw him from a precipice. Plagues were sent 
upon them from the gods for the offence, and they proclaimed their 
willingness to give a compensation for his death to any who would 
claim it. At length ladmon, the grandson of his old master, re¬ 
ceived tlie compensation, since no nearer connection could be found. 
Eater writers represent Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness and 
deformity; a notion for which there is no authority in the cla.ssical 
authors. Whether Aesop left any written works at all, is a question 
which affords room for doubt; though it is certain that fables, 
bearing Aesop's name, wxre popular at Athens. They were in prose! 
Socrates turned some of them into verse during his imprisonment. 
The only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose writings any whole fables 
are pre.served, is Babrius. Of the Latin writers of Aesopean fables 
Phaedrus is the mo.st celebrated. The fables now extant in prose, 
bearing the name of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious. 
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AEs 5 rus ClaudIus, or ClCdius, was the greatest tragic actor 
at Rome, and contemporary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor. 
Both of them lived on intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus 
appeared for the la.st time on the stage at an advanced age at the 
dedication of the theatre of Pompey (55 b.c.), when his voice failed 
him, and ho could not go through with his speech. 

AestIi, Aestyi, or AestOi, a people dwelling on the sea-coast, 
in the N.E. of Germany, probably in the modern Latvia, who 
collected amber, which they called glessum or glaesum. 

AetkXl!a or Aethalis, called Ilva {Elba) by the Romans, 
a small island in the Tuscan Sea, celebrated for its iron mines. 

AethalIdEs, the herald of the Argonauts. His soul, after 
many migrations, at length took possession of the body of Pytha¬ 
goras, in which it still recollected its former migrations. 

AkthWpes w^as a name applied (t) most generally to all black 
or dark races of men; (2) to all the inhabitants of Inner Africa; 
and (3) most specifically to the inhabitants of the land S. of Egypt, 
which was called Aetiiiopia, and to the nomad tribes dwelling S, of 
Arabia, on the shores of the Erythraean Sea. 

AethIQpia, Ethiopia {Nubia, Sennaar, Abyssinia), a country of 
Africa, S. of Egypt. The people of Ethiopia seem to have been of 
the Caucasian race, and to have spoken a language allied to the 
Arabic. Monuments are found in the country closely resembling 
those of Egypt, but of an inferior style. It w^as the seat of a pow'erful 
monarchy, of which MeroS was the capital. Some traditions made 
Meroe the parent of Egyptian civilization, while others ascribed the 
civilization of Ethiopia to Egyptian colonization. So great was the 
pow'er of the Ethiopians, that more than once in its history Egyp>t 
was governed by Ethiopian kings. Under the Ptolemies Graeco- 
ICgyptian colonies established themselves in Ethiopia; but the 
country was never subdued. The Romans failed to extend their 
empire over Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into the 
country, in one of which C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under 
Augu.stus, defeated the warrior queen Candace (22 b.c.). Christi¬ 
anity very early extended to Ethiopia, probably in consequence of 
the conversion of the treasurer of queen Candace (Acts viii 27). 

Aethra, daugliter of Pittheus cf Troezen, and mother of Theseus 
by Aegeus. She afterw^ards lived in Attica, from whence she 
was carried off to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, and became 
a slave of Helen, with whom she was taken to Troy. At the capture 
of Troy she was restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon. 2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom Atlas begot the 
12 Hyades and a son Hyas. 

AEtton, Greek painter (4th cent, b.c.), famed for his pictures of 
Alexander the Great's marriage. 

Aetna, i. A volcanic mountain in the N.E. of Sicily, between 
Tauromenium and Catana. Zeus buried under it Typhon or 
Enceladus: and in its interior Hephaestus and the Cyclopes forged 
the thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several eruptions of Mt. Aetna 
♦b 495 
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in antiquity. One occurred in 475 B.c., to which Aeschylus and 
Pindar probably allude, and another in 425, which Tliucydides says 
was the third on record since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. 
2. A town at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly 
called Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in 461 b.c., by the in¬ 
habitants of Catana, who had been expelled from their own town by 
the Siculi. They gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because their 
own town Catana had been called Aetna by Iliero I 

AetolIa, a division of Greece, the mountains of which contained 
many wild beasts, and were celebrated in mythology for the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar. The Aetolians appear to have been early 
united by a kind of League, but this League first acquired political 
importance about the middle of the 3rd century B.c., and became 
a formidable rival to the Macedonian monarchs and the Achaean 
League. The Aetolians took the side of Antiochus III against the 
Romans, and on the defeat of that monarch, 189 b.c., they became 
virtually the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of the Achaeans, 
146 B.C., Aetolia was included in the Roman province of Achaia. 

Aetolus, son of Endymion and husband of Promoe, by whom 
he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. He was king of Elis, but 
having slain Apis, he fled to the country near the Achelous, which 
was called Aetolia after him. 

AexonE, Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis. The inhabitants had 
the reputation of being mockers and slanderers. On the site of 
Aexone a cylindrical base has been unearthed. It bears a choregic 
inscription, recording the victories of plays by Eephantides, Cratinus, 
Sophocles, and an unknown tragedian, named Timotheus.—See 
J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 1933. 

AfranIus. I. Roman comic poet, flourished about 100 b.c. 
His comedies depicted Roman life. Only a few fragments survive. 

2. A person of obscure origin, who was, through Pompey’s influence, 
made consul, 60 b.c. When Pompey obtained the provinces of 
the two Spains in his 2nd consulship (55), he sent Afranius and 
Petreius to govern them, while he himself remained in Rome. In 
49 Afranius and Petreius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. Afranius 
thereupon passed over to Pompey in Greece; was present at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48): and subsequently at the battle of Thapsus 
in Africa (46). He then attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was 
taken prisoner by P Sittius and killed. 

AI'Rica was used by the ancients in two senses, (i) for the whole 
continent of Africa, and (2) for the portion of N. Africa which the 
Romans erected into a province, i. In the more general sense the 
name was not used by the Greek writers; and its use by the Romans 
arose from the extension to the whole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The Greek name for the continent is Libya. Con¬ 
siderably before the historical period of Greece begins, the Phoe¬ 
nicians founded several colonies on the N. coast of Africa, of which 
Carthage was the chief. [Carthago.] The Greeks knew very 
little of the country until the foundation of the Dorian colony of 
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Cyrene (260 B.C.), and the intercourse of Greek travellers with 
Egypt in the 6th and 5th centuries. A Phoenician fleet sent by the 
Egyptian Ling Pharaoh Necho (about 600 b.c.), was .-.<\id to have 
sailed from the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the Mediterranean. 
the authenticity of this story is still a matter of dispute. We still 
possess an authentic account of another expedition, which the 
Carthaginians dispatched under Hanno (about 510 n.c.), and which 
reached a point on the W. coast nearly, if not quite, as far as lat. 
10® N. In the interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a 
formidable obstacle to discovery; but even before the time of 
Herodotus tlie people on the northern coast told of individuals 
who had crossed the desert, and had reached a great river flowing 
towards the E., which, if the story be true, was probably the Niger 
in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. There were great diflerences 
of opinion as to the boundaries of the continent. Some divided 
the whole world into only two parts, Europe and Asia, and they 
were not agreed to which of these two Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged, 
and those who recognized three divisions difit.red again in placing 
the boundary between Libya and Asia either on the W of Egypt, 
or along the Nile, or at the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea: the 
last opinion gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides the inhabitant.s 
of Africa into four races—two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks. The Libyans, however, were a Caucasian race: the Ethio¬ 
pians of Herodotus correspond to our Negro races. Tlie whole of 
the north of Africa fell successively under the power of Rome, and 
was finally divided into provinces as follows: (i) Egypt; (2) Libya, 
including (a) Libyac Nonius or Libya Exterior, (b) Marmarica, 
(c) Cyrenaica; (3) Africa Propria, the former empire of Carthage-- 
see below. No. 2; (4) Numidia; (5) Mauretania, divided into («) Siti- 
fensis, (b) Caesariensis, (c) Tingitana: these, with (6) Ethiopia, 
make up the whole of Africa, according to the divisions recognized 
by the latest of the ancient geographers. 2. Africa Propria or 
PROVINCIA, or simply Africa, was the name under which the 
Romans, after the tliird Punic war, 146 b.c., erected into a province 
the whole of the former territory of Carthage. It extended from 
the river Musca, on the W., which divided it from Numidia, to the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the S.E. It was divided into two 
districts (regiofies), namely, (i) Zeugis or Zeugitana, the district 
round Carthage, (2) Byzacium or Byzacena, S. of Zeugitana, as 
far as the bottom of the Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the modern 
regency of Tunis. The province w'as full of flourishing towns, and was 
extremely fertile: it furnished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 

AfrIcanus, a surname given to the Scipios. [Scipio, 10.] 

AfrIcus, the S.W. wind, which blew from Africa. 

AgamedEs, commorJy called son of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, 
and brother of Trophonius. Agamedes and Trophonius distinguished 
themselves as arcliilccts. They built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Bocotia. In the con¬ 
struction of the latter, they contrived to place a stone in such a 
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manner, that it could be taken away outside without anybody 
perceiving it. They now constantly robbed the treasury; and the 
king set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes was thus caught, and 
Trophonius cut off his head to avert the discovery. After this 
i'rophouius was immediately swallowed up by the earth in the 
grove of Lebadea. Here he was worshipped as a hero, and had a 
celebrated oracle. A tradition mentioiied by Cicero states that 
Agamedes and Trophonius, after building the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them in reward for their labour 
what was best for men. The god promised to do so on. a certain 
day, and when the day came, the two brothers died. 

Agamemnon, son of Plisthenes and Acropc or Eriphyle, and 
grandson of Atreus, king of Mycenae; but Homer and others call 
him a .son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Agamemnon and his 
brother Menelaus were brought up together with Aegisthus, the son 
of Thyestes, in the house of Atreus. After the murder of Atreus by 
.\egisthus and Thyestes, who succeeded Atreus in the kingdom of 
.Mycenae [Aegisthus], Agamemnon and Menelaus went to Sparta. 
Here Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, the daughter of Tyndareus, 
by whom he became the father of Iphianassa [Iphigenia), Chryso- 
themis, Laodice (Electra), and Orestes. The manner in which 
Agamemnon obtained the kingdom of Mycenae is differently related. 
From Homer, it appears as if he had peaceably succeeded Thyestes; 
while, according to others, he expelled Thyestes, and usurped his 
throne. He became the mo.st pov.'erful prince in Greece. Homer 
says he ruled over all Argos, which signifies Peloponne.sus. When 
I lelen, the wife of Menelaus, was carried off by Paris, and the Greek 
f. Iiiefs resolved to recover her by force of arms, Agamemnon was 
chosen their cornrnander-in-chief. After two years of preparation, 
the Greek army and fleet assembled in the port of Aulis in Boeotia. 
At this place .Agamemnon killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, 
who in return visited the Greek army with a pestilence, and pro¬ 
duced a calm ''diich prevented the Greeks from leaving the port. 
In order to appease her wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
d.iugliter rphigenia; but at the moment of the sacrifice she was 
carried off by Artemis herself to Tauris, and another victim was 
substituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and the army sailed 
to the coast of Troy. The quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Aclnllcs in the tenth year of the war is related elsewhere. [Achilles.] 
Agamemnon, though chief commander of the Greeks, is not the hero 
of the Tliad, and in chivalrous spirit, bravery, and character is 
altogether inferior to Achilles. At the capture of Troy he received 
(\is>andra, the daughter of Priam, as his prize. On his return home 
be was murdered by Aegisthus. who had sc/duced Clytemnestra 
Vluring the absence of her husband. The tragic poets make Clytem¬ 
nestra alone murder Agamemnon. His death was avenged by his 
son Orestes.—See the Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus {Agamemnon, 

Choc'phori, Eumenides). 

AgAnippE, a nymph of the fountain of the same name at the 
foot of Mt. Helicon, in Boeotia. It was sacred to the Muses (who 
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were hence called Aganippides), and was believed to inspire those 
who drank of it. 

AgAsIas, a Greek artist, ist cent. b.c. The 'Borghese Gladiator’ 
(now in the Louvre) was executed by him. 

AgXthoclEs, was born at Thermae, a town of Sicily subject to 
Carthage, and was brought up as a potter at Syracuse. 1 lis .strength 
and personal beauty recommended him to Damns, a noble Syiacusan, 
on whose death he married his rich widow, and so became one of th^* 
wealthiest citizens in Syracii.se. His ambitious schemes then de¬ 
veloped themselves, and he was driven into exile. After several 
changes of fortune, he collected an army, and was decLi^'-d sovereign 
of Syracuse, 317 b.c. In the course of a few years IMe whole of 
Sicily, which was not under the dominion of Carthage, submitted 
to him. In 310 he was defeated at Hiniera by the Carthaginians, 
under Hamilcar, who straightway laid siege to Syracuse; wliereupon 
he averted the ruin which threatened him, by carrying the war 
successfully into Africa. He constantly defeated the troops of 
Carthage, but was at length summoned from Africa by the affairs 
of Sicily, where many cities had revelled from him, 307. These 
he reduced, after making a treaty with the Carthaginians. He had 
previously assumed the title of king of Sicily. His last days w'ere 
embittered by family misfortunes. His grandson Archagathus 
murdered his son Agathoclcs, for the sake of succeeding to the 
crown, and the old king feared that the rest of his family would 
share his fate. He accordingly sent his wife and her two children 
to Egypt; and his own death followed almost immediately, 280, 
after a reign of 28 years, and in the 72nd year of his age. Some 
authors relate an incredible story of his being poisoned by Maeno, 
an a.ssociate of Archagathus. The poison, we are told, w'as con¬ 
cealed in the quill with which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, that he was placed on the funeral pile 
and burnt while yet living, being unable to fc,ive any signs that 
he was not dead. 

AgXthon, Athenian tragic poet, a friend of Euripides and Plato 
The banquet he gave in honour of his dramatic victory is immor¬ 
talized in Plato’s Symposium. He died about 400 b.c. 

AgXthyrsi, a people in European Sarmatia, on the river Maris 
[Maros] in Transylvania. From the practice of painting or 
tattooing their skin, they are called by Virgil picti Agathyrsi. 

Agav®, daughter of Cadmus, wife of Echion, and mother of 
Pentheus. [Pentheus.] 

AgSnor. I. Son of Poseidon, king of Phoenicia, and father of 
Cadmus and Europa. Virgil calls Carthage the city of Agenor. 
since Dido was descended from Agenor. 2. Son of the Trojan 
Antenor and Theano, one of the bravest among the Trojans. 

AgEsander, Greek artist, joint author of Laocoon group. 

AgEsIlaus, kings of Sparta, i. Reigned about 886 b.c., and was 
contemporary with the legislation of Lycurgus. 2. Son of Archi- 
d 3 ,mus II, succeeded his half-brother Agis II, 398 B.c., excluding 
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his nephew Lcotychides. [T^eotychides, 2.] From 396 to 394 ho 
carried on the war in Asia Minor with great success, but in the midst 
of his conquests was summoned home to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. In 394 he met and defeated at Coronfia 
in Boeotia the allied forces. During the next 4 years he regained 
for his country much of its former supremacy, till the battle of 
Lcuctra. 371. overthrew for ever the power of Sparta, and gave the 
supremacy to Thebes. In 361 he crossed with a body of Lacedae¬ 
monian mercenaries into Egypt, where he died, in the winter of 
361-360, after a life of above 80 years and a reign of 38. In person 
Agesilaus was small, mean-looking, and lame, on which last ground 
objection had been m. le to his accession, an oracle having warned 
Sparta of evils awaiting her under a Tame sovereignty.' lie was 
one of the best citizens and generals that Sparta ever had. His 
life has been written by Xenophon. 

AgEsIpSlis, kings of Sparta. 1. Succeeded his father Pausanias. 
while yet a minor, in 394 B.C., and reigned 14 years. 2. Son of 
Cleombrotus, reigned one year, 371. 3. Succeeded Cleomencs in 

Z20, but was soon deposed by his colleague Lycurgus. 

Agis, kings of Sparta, i. Son of Eurysthenes, the founder of 
the family of the Agidae. 2. Son of Archidamus 11 , reigned 427- 
398 B.c. He took an active part in the Peloponnesian war, and 
mvaded Attica several times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he 
was the guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife Timaea. 
[Leotychides, 2.] 3. Son of Archidamus III, reigned 338-330. He 

attempted to overthrow the Macedonian power in Europe, while 
Alexander the Great was in Asia, but was defeated and killed in 
liattle by Antipater in 330. 4. Son of Eudamidas II, reigned 

214-240. He attempted to re-estabii.sh the institutions of Lycurgus, 
and to effect a thorough reform in the Spartan state; but he was 
resisted by his colleague Leonidas II, and was put to death by 
command of the ephors, along with his mother and grandmother. 

AglAIa, ‘the bright one,’ one of the Charites or Graces. 

AgOra. the Greek market-place. 

.Agraulos. I, Daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens, and 
wife of Cecrops. 2. Daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, of whom 
various stories are told. Athena is said to have given Erichthonius 
in a chest to Agraulos and her sister Hcrsc. [Erichthonius.] 
Agraulos was punished by being changed into a stone by Hermes, 
because she attempted to prevent the god from entering the house 
of Herse, with whom he had fallen in love. Another legend relates 
that Agraulos threw herself down from the Acropolis because an 
oracle had declared that the Athenians would conquer if someone 
would .sacrifice him.self for his country. The Athenians in gratitude 
built her a temple on the Acropolis, in which the young Athenians 
took an oath that they would defend their country to the last, 
A festival (Agraulia) was celebrated at Athens in her honour. 

Agri DScumates, tithe lands, the Roman name of a part of 
Germany, E. of the Rhine and N. of the Danube, which the Romans 
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gave to the Gauls and subsequently to their own veterans on the 
payment of a tenth of the produce (decuma). Towards the end of 
the ist or the beginning of the 2nd century after Christ, these 
lands w'ere incorporated in the Roman empire. 

AgrIcSla, Cn. JOlIus, born 13th June, a.d. 37. at Forum Julii 
{Frdjus, in Provence), the son of Julius Graecinus, who was executed 
by Caligula, and of Julia Procilla. He received a cart ful education; 
he first served in Britain, a.d. 60, under Suetonius Paulinus; was 
quaestor in Asia in 63; was governor of Aquitania from 74 to 76; 
and was consul in 77. In 78 he gave his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus in marriage. In 78 also he received the government of 
Britain, which he held for 7 years. He subdued the whole of the 
country except the highlands of Caledonia, and introduced the 
language and civilization of Rome. He was recalled in 85 through 
the jealousy of Domitian, and on his return lived in retirement till 
his death in 93, which according to some was occasioned by poison, 
administered by order of Domitian. Some writers have contended 
that Agricola embraced Christianity. His character is drawn in the 
brightest colours by Tacitus in the extant Life of Agriccla. 

AgrTgj ntum, called AcrAgas by the Greeks {Girgenti), city on 
the S. coast of Sicily, about 2J miles from the sea. It was one of 
the most splendid cities of the ancient world. It was founded by 
a Doric colony from Gela, about 579 B.c., was under the govern¬ 
ment of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 3O0), and subsequently 
under that of Theroti (488-472). It was destroyed by the Cartha¬ 
ginians (405), and, though rebuilt by Timoleon, it never regained its 
former greatness. It came into the power of the Romans in 210. 
It w^as the birthplace of Empedocles. There are still gigantic 
remains of the ancient city. 

AdRiPPA, HerodEs. I. Called Agrippa the Great, son of Aristo- 
bulus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. He was 
educated at Rome, and lived on intimate temis with the future 
emperors Caligula and Claudius. Caligula gave him the tetrarchies 
of Abilene, Batanaea, Trachonitis. and Auranitis; and Claudius 
annexed Judaea and Samaria to his dominions. His government 
was exceedingly popular amongst the Jews. It was probably to 
increase his impularity with the Jews that he caused the Apostle 
James to be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison (a.d. 44). 
The manner of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the same 
year, is related in Acts xii. 2. Son of the preceding, king of Chalcis. 
On the breaking out of the Jewish war he sided with the Romans, 
and after the capture of Jerusalem he went with his sister Berenice 
to Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, a.d. ioo. It was 
before this Agrippa that the Apostle Paul made his defence, a.d. 60 
(Acts xxv-xxvi).—Consult Dean Farrar's monograph. The Herods. 

Agrippa, M. VipsanIus, bom in 63 b.c., of an obscure family, 
studied with young Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augustus) 
at Apollonia in Illyria; and upon the murder of Caesar in 44 waa 
one of the friends of Octavius, who advised him to proceed im¬ 
mediately to Rome. In the civil wars which followed Agrippa took 
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an active part; and his military abilities contributed greatly to the 
success of Augustus. He commanded the fleet of Augustus at the 
battle of Actiuni in 31. In his 3rd consulship in 27 he built 
the Pantheon. In 21 he married Julia, daughter of Augustus. He 
continued to be employed in various military commands till his 
death in 12 b.c. His chief title to fame rests on his great Map of 
the World, which Augustus had engrav ed on marble. 

Agrippina, i. Daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and of Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, married Germanicus, by whom she 
had 9 children, among whom were the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distinguished for her 
virtues and heroism, and shared all the dangers of her husband's 
campaigns. On his death in a.d. 17 she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people increased the 
hatred which Tiberius and his mother Livia had long entertained 
towards her. At length in a.d. 30 Tiberius banished her to the 
islanil of Pandataria. where she died 3 years afterwards, probably 
by voluntary starvation. 2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrip¬ 
pina [No. i], and mother of the emperor Nero, was born at Oppidum 
Ubioruin, afterwards called in honour of her Coloiiia Agrippina, now 
Cologne. [Colonia.] She was beautiful and intelligent, but 
licentious, cruel, and ambitious. She was first married to Cn. 
Domitiiis Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by whom she had a son, afterwards 
the emperor Nero; next to Crispus Passienus; and thirdly to the 
emperor Claudius (49), although she was his niece. In 50 she pre¬ 
vailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, to the prejudice of his own 
son Hritann cus; and in order to secure the succession for her son, 
she poisoned the emperor in 5 p The young emperor .soon became 
tired of the ascendancy of his mother, and after making several 
attempts to shake oil her authority, he caused her to be a.ssassiiiritcd 
ill —See Daiing-Gould's Tragedy of the Caesars] Merivale, Hist, 
of Romans wider the Empire, vol. vi; and the terrible narrative in 
Tacitus, Annals, xii-xiv. 

AgyIhus (trisyll.«»in Greek ’Ayvtevs), a surname of Apollo, as 
the protector of the streets and public places. 

Ag'^’rIum, town in Sicily on the Cyamosorus, N.W. of Centuripae 
and N.E. of Enna, the birthplace of Diodorus. 

Ahala, C. ServIlIus, magister equitum in 439 b.c. to the dictator 
L. Ciiicinnatus, when he slew Sp. Maelius in the forum, because he 
refuseil to appear before the dictator. Ahala was brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary exile. 

AiiEnobarbus, the name of a distinguished family of the Domitia 
gens. They are said to have been surnamed Ahenobarbus, i.e. 
'Brazen-beard' or 'Red-beard,' because the Dioscuri (Castor and 
Pollux) announced to one of their ancestors the victory of the 
Romans over the Latins at Lake Regillus (496 b.c.), and, to confirm 
the truth of what they said, stroked his black hair and beard, which 
immediately became red. i. Cn, Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul 
122 B.C., conquered the Allobroges in Gaui. 2. Cn. Domitius 
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Ahenobarbus, tribune of the plebs, 104. brought forward the law 
{Lex Domitia) by which the election of the priests was transferred 
from the collegia to the people. The people afterwards elected him 
pontifex maximus out of gratitude. 3. 1 .. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and was a supporter of the 
aristocratical party. On the outbreak of the civil war in 49 he was 
compelled by his own troops to surrender Corfinitirn to Caesar. 
He next went to Massilia, and, after the surrender of that town, 
repaired to Pompey in Greece: he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
where he commanded the left wing, and, according to Cicero’s 
assertion in the second Philippic, by the hand of Antony. 4. Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son of No. 3. was taken with his father at 
Corfinium (49), was present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and re¬ 
turned to Italy in 46, when he was pardoned by Caesar. He accom¬ 
panied Antony in his campaign against the Parthians in 36. He was 
consul in 32, and deserted to Augustus shortly before the battle of 
Actium. 5. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul a.d. 32, married 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and was father of the emperor 
Nero. [AcxRIppina.] 

aides or AIdoneus. [Hades.] 

Aius LocutIus or Loquens, a Koman divinity. A short time 
before the Gauls took Rome (390 b.c.) a voice was heard at Rome 
during the silence of night, announcing that the Gauls were 
approaching.—Livy, v. 50. 

Ajax, called Aias by the Greeks, i. Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax the 
Telainonian, Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distinguished from the former by 
some epithet. He sailed against Troy in 12 ships, and is represented 
in the Iliad as second only to Achilles in bravery. In the contest 
for the armour of Achilles he was comiuered by Ulysses, and this, 
says Homer, was the cause of his death. Later poets relate that 
his defeat by Ulysses threw him into a state of madness; that he 
* slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, fancying they were his 
enemies: and that at length he put an end to his own life. See 
the Ajax of Sophocles. 2. Son of Oileus, king of the Locrians, also 
called the lesser Ajax, sailed against Troy in 40 ships. He is de¬ 
scribed as small of stature, but skilled in throwing the spear, and, 
next to Achilles, the most swift-footed among the Greeks. On his 
return from Troy his vessel was wrecked; he himself got safe upon 
a rock through the assistance of Poseidon; but as he boasted that 
he would escape in defiance of the immortals, Poseidon split the 
rock, and Ajax was drowned. This is the account of Homer. 
Virgil tells us that the anger of Athena was excited against him, 
because, on the night of the capture of Troy, he violated Cassandra 
in the temple of the goddess. 

Ala, Latin name for a ‘wing’ in battle. Specially, the cavalry 
of the contingent, including about 300 men. 

AlXbanda, corrupt and luxurious town in Asia Minor. 
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AlXbastron, a narrow-necked jar for perfumes. 

ALALcdM^NAE, town of Boeotia, E. of Coron 5 a, with temple of 
Athena. 

Alani, Asiatic people, included under the general name of 
Scythians. They are first found in Albania, another form of the 
same name. [Albania.] At a later time they pressed into Europe, 
as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, where, towards the end 
of the 5th century, they were routed by the Huns and then became 
their allies. In a.d. 406, some of the Alani took part with the 
Vandals in their irruption into Gaul and Spain, where they gradually 
disappear from history. 

AlXrIcus, in German Al-ric (i.e. 'All-powerful'), king of the 
Visigoths, who took and plundered Rome, 24th August, a.d. 410. 
He died shortly afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium. 

Ai-ba. I. Longa, the most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, son of Aeneas. It was called Longa, 
from its stretching down the Alban mount towards the Alban lake. 
It was destroyed by Tullus Ho.stilius, and was never rebuilt; its 
inliabitants were removed to Rome. At a later time the surround¬ 
ing country was studded with the splendid villas of the Roman 
aristocracy and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian's, etc.), each of 
wliic h was called Albanum. 2. Pompeia, a town in Liguria, colonized 
by Pompeius Magnus, the birthplace of the emperor Pertinax. 

Alba SilvIus, mythical king of Alba, son of Latinus, reigned 
3<) years. 

AlbAnIa (S.E. part of Georgia), a country of Asia on the W. 
side of the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus and Araxes 
on the S. to Mt. Ceranius (the E. part of the Caucasus) on the N., 
and bounded on the W. by Iberia. It was a fertile plain; but the 
inhabitants were warlike. They w^ere a Scythian tribe, identical 
with the Alani. The Romans first became acquainted with them 
at the time of tiie Mithridatic war, when they encountered Pompey 
with a large army. 

Albanus Lacus, a small lake about 5 miles in circumference, 
W. of the Mons Albanus between Bovillae and Alba Longa, is the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and is many hundred feet tlcep. The 
emissarium which the Romans bored through the rock during the 
siege of Veii, in order to carry off the superfluous water of the lake, 
is still to be seen. 

ALn.\NUs Mons, the mountain in I^atium on whose declivity the 
town of Alba Longa was situated. It was the sacred mountain of 
the Latins, on which the religious festivals of the Latin League w'ere 
celebrated {Feriae Latinae), and on its highest summit was the 
tem])le of Jupiter Latiaris, to which the Roman generals ascended 
in triumph. 

AlbIn( 5 v\nus, C. P£do, friend of Ovid, who addresses to him one 
of his Epistles from Poiitus. 

AlbInus or Albus, PostOmIus, a patrician family at Rome 
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many of the members of which held the highest offices of the state 
under the republic. The founder of the family was dictator 498 b.c., 
when he conquered the Latins in the battle near Lake Regillus. 

AlbInus, ClOdius, was governor of Britain at the death of 
Commodus in a.d. 192. In order to secure his neutrality, Septimius 
Severus made him Caesar; but after Severus had defeated his rivals, 
he turned his arms against Albinus. A great battle was fought 
between them at Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, 197, in which Albinus 
was defeated and killed. 

AlbIon, another name of Britannia, the white land, from its 
white cliffs opposite the coast of Gaul. 

Albis (Elbe), the most easterly river of Germany with which the 
Romans became acquainted. 

AlbOla, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 

AlbunSa or Alb UNA, a prophetic nymph or Sibyl, to whom a 
grove was consecrated in the neighbourhood of Tibur. 

Alburnus Mons, mountain in Lucania, behind Paestum. 

Alcaeus, of Mytilene in Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian 
lyric poets, began to flourish about 611 b.c. In the war between the 
Athenians and Mytilenaeans for the possession of Sigeum (606 b.c.) 
he was disgraced by leaving his arms on the field of battle. Alcaeus 
belonged by birth to the nobles, and was driven into exile, with his 
brother Antimenidas, by the popular party. He attempted by 
force of arms to regain his country; but was frustrated by his former 
comrade, Pittacus, who had been chosen by the people Aesymnetes 
or dictator for the purpose of resisting him and the other exiles. 
Surviving fragments of Alcaeus have been added to by the discovery 
of papyri at Oxyrhynchus and Hermopolis in Egypt. The new 
poems express the strenuous ambitions of his political life more 
than the convivial side of his character, known through previously 
discovered poems and the imitations of Horace. Alcaeus championed 
the nobility against the tyrants, and his most admired poems are 
his warlike odes.—All existing remains have been collected into an 
edition by Lobel (Oxford Univ. Press, 1927). See J. U. Powell, 
New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 1933. Alcaeus is 
said to have invented the Alcaic metre. 

AlcXmSnEs, Athenian statuary, flourished 444-400 b.c., and 
was the most famous of the pupils of Phidias. An original group 
by him, ‘Procne and Itys,’ has been excavated. 

AlcXthSus, son of Pelops and Hippodarnia, obtained as his wife 
Euaechme, the daughter of Megareus, by slaying the Cithaeronian 
lion, and succeeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. He 
restored the walls of Megara, which is therefore sometimes called 
AlcithOg by the poets. In this work he was assisted by Apollo. 
The stone upon which the god used to place his lyre while he was 
at work, was believed, even in late times, to give forth a sound, 
when struck, similar to that of a lyre. 

Ai.cestis, wife of Admetus. [Admetus.] 
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AlcIbTadEs, son of Clinias and Dinomachg, was born at Athens 
about 450 B.C., and on the death of his father in 447 was brought 
up by his relation Pericles. He was handsome and wealthy. His 
youth was disgraced by debaucheries, and Socrates, who saw his 
capabilities, attempted to win him to virtue, but in vain. Their 
intimacy was strengthened by mutual services. At the battle of 
I’otidaea (432) his life was saved by Socrates, and at that of 
Delium (42 1) he saved the life of Socrates. After the death of Cleon 
(-^22) he b^'came the head of the war party in opposition to Nicias. 
In 41 <) he was appointed, along with Nicias and Lamachus, as com¬ 
mander of the expedition to Sicily. There then occurred the niy<-- 
tr-rious mutilation of the busts of the Herinae, which the popular 
fears connected with an attempt to overthrow the Athenian con¬ 
stitution. Alciliiades was charged with being the ringleader in 
this attempt. He demanded an investigation before he set sail, 
but this his enemies would not grant; but he had not been long 
in Sicily before he was recalled to stand his trial. On his return 
homewards he escaped at Thurii, and proceeded to Sparta, where 
he acted as the enemy of his country. The machinations of his 
enemy Agis II induced him to abandon the Spartans and take refuge 
with Tissaphernes (412), whose favour he soon gained. Through 
Ills influence Tissaphernes deserted the Spartans and assisted the 
Athenians, who accordingly recalled Alcibiades from banishment 
in 411. He remained abroad, however, for the next 4 years, 
during w hich the Athenians under his command gained the victories 
of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got possession of Chalce- 
<lon and Byzantium. In 407 he returned to Athens, where he 
was received with enthusiasm, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief on land and sea. But the defeat at Notium, occasioned 
during his absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, Antiochus, 
encouraged his enemies, and he was superseded in his command (406). 
He now' went into voluntary exile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe 
in the Thracian Chersonesus. After the fall of Athens (404) he took 
refuge with Pharnabazus. He was about to proceed to the court 
of Artaxerxes, when one night his house was surrounded by armed 
men, and set on fire. He rushed out sword in hand, but fell pierced 
w'ith arrow's (404). (See Fig. 3.) 

AlcIdEs, a name of Hercules, as the grandson of Alcaeus. 

AlcTmkoE, wife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

ALciNtiiis, son of Nausitlious, and grandson of Poseidon. In the 
Odyssey he is the ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of Scheria. 

AicIphron, the most distinguished of the Greek epistolary 
wnlcrs. was perhaps a contemporary of Lucian, about a.d. 180. 
The letters (r 13 in number) are written by fictitious personages, and 
the language is distinguished by its purity and elegance. 

AicIthSE, daughter of Minyas, changed, together with her 
sisters, into bats, for refusing to join the other women of Boeotia 
in the w'orslup of Dionysus. 

Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle, and brother of 
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Amphilochus. He took part in the expedition of the Epigoni 
against Thebes, and on his return home he slew his mother as his 
father had commanded. [Amphiaraus.] For this deed he became 
mad, and was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to Phegeus in 
Psophis, and being purified by the latter, he married his daughter 
Arsinoe or Alphesiboea, to whom he gave the necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia. But as the land of this country ceased to bear on 
account of its harbouring a matricide, he left Psophis and repaired 
to the country at the mouth of the river Achelous. The god 
Aclielous gave him his daughter Callirrhoe in marriage. Callirrhoe 
wishing to possess the necklace and peplus (or robe) of Harmonia, 
Alcmaeon went to Psophis and obtained them from Phegeus, under 
the pretext of dedicating them at Delphi; but when Phegeus heard 
that the treasures were fetched for Callirrhoe, he caused his sons 
to murder Alcmaeon. 

Alcmaeonidae, a noble family at Athens, who were driven 
out of Pylus in Mcssenia by the Dorians, and settled at Alliens. In 
consequence of the way in which Megacles, one of the family, treated 
the insurgents under Cylon (612 b.c.), they brought upon themselves 
the guilt of sacrilege, and were banished from Athens, about 595. 
About 560 they returned from exile, but were again expelled by 
Pisistratus. [Pisistratus.] In 5.48 they contracted with the 
Amphictyonic Council to rebuild the temple of Delphi, and gained 
popularity throughout Greece by executing the work in a style of 
magnificence which much exceeded their engagement. On the 
expulsion of Hippias in 510 they were again restored to Athens 
They now joined the popular party, and Clistheues, who was at that 
time the head of the family, gave a new constitution to Athens 
[Clisthenes.] 

Alcman, chief lyric poet of Sparta, a native of Messoa, flourished 
615 B.c. The traditional story that he was a native of Sardis in 
Lydia and was brought to Sparta as a slave where he was emanci¬ 
pated by his master, who discovered his genius, has probably no 
foundation. The longest fragment which survives of his poetry is 
a ■ Parthenion ’ or choir-song for maidens. Aleman wrote in the 
Doric dialect and is said to have been the inventor of erotic poetry. 
Aleman is the Doric form of Alcmaeon. See Murray, Literature oj 
Ancient Greece. 

AlcmEnS: or AlcmEna, daughter of Electryon, king of Mycenae, 
promised to marry Amphitryon, if he avenged the death of her 
brothers, who had been slain by the sons of Pterelaus. Amphitryon 
undertook the task; but during his absence, Zeus, in the disguise of 
Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, and pretending to be her husband, 
related in what way he had avenged the death of her brother. 
Amphitryon himself returned the next day; Alcmene became the 
mother of Hercules by Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. 
[Hercules.] 

ALciJ'dNfi or HalcyCnE. i. Pleiad, daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, and beloved by Poseidon. 2. Daughter of Aeolus and 
Enarete, and wife of Ceyx. Her husband perished in a shipwreck. 
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and Alcyone for grief threw herself into the sea, but the gods, out 
of compassion, changed the two into birds. While the bird aXcyon 
was breeding, there always prevailed calms at sea. 

ALCi?^6Nfl0s, the mightiest of the Gigantes. 

Alc'S’^nIum MXre, the E. part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

AlSa, town in Arcadia, S. of the Stymphalean lake. Athena, 
called Alea^ was worshipped here and in Tegea. 

Ai.ecto, one of the Furies. [Eumenides.] 

Al£manni (from the German cdle Manner, all men), a confederacy 
of German tribes, between the Danube, the Rhine, and the Main. 
Caracalla assumed the surname of Alemannicus on account of a 
pretended victory over them (a.d. 214). After this time they con¬ 
tinually invaded the Roman dominions, and in the fifth century 
were in possession of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

Al^rIa or AlXlIa, one of the chief cities of Corsica, on the E. of 
the island, founded by the Phocaeans 564 B.c., and made a Roman 
colony by Sulla. 

AlHsIa, ancient town in Gallia Lugdunensis. It was taken and 
destroyed by Caesar, in 52 b.c. 

Aleuas, a descendant of Hercules, was ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, 
and reputed founder of the celebrated family of the Aleuadac. 
In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes {480 b.c.) the Aleuadae espoused 
the cause of the Persians, and the family continued to be pre¬ 
dominant in Thessaly for long afterwards. 

Alexander, the usual name of Paris in the Iliad. 

Alexander. I. Kings of Epirus, i. Son of Neoptolemus and 
brother of Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great; made 
king of Epirus by Philip, 336 b.c. In 332 Alexander crossed over 
into Italy, to aid the Tareiitines against the Lucanians and I3ruttii. 
He was defeated and slain in battle in 326, near Pandosia. 2. Son 
of Pyrrhus and Lanassa, succeeded his father in 272. 

11. Kings of Macedonia, i. Son of Amyntas I, succeeded his 
father about 505 B.c., was obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (480 b.c.). He died 
about 455, and was succeeded by Perdiccas II. 2. Son of Amyntas 
11 , whom he succeeded, reigned 369-367. 3. Surnamed the Great, 

son of Philip II and 01yinpia.s, was born at Pella, 356 b.c. He was 
educated by Aristotle, who acquired a great influence over his mind 
and character. He first distinguished himself at the battle of Chae- 
ronea (338). On the murder of Philip (336) he ascended the throne, 
at the age of 20, and found himself surrounded by enemies. He 
put down rebellion in his own kingdom, and then marched into 
Greece. His activity overawed all opposition; Thebes submitted 
when he appeared at its gates; and the assembled Greeks at the 
Isthmus of Corinth elected him to the command against Persia. 
He now directed his arms against the barbarians of the north, and 
crossed the Danube (335). A report of his death having reached 
Greece, the Thebans once more took up arms. He took Thebes by 
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assault, destroyed all the buildings, with the exception of the house 
of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, and sold the rest as slaves. 
Alexander now prepared for his great expedition against Persia. 
In the spring of 334 he crossed the Hellespont, with about 35,000 
men. Alexander first defeated the Persians on the river Graniciis 
in Mysia (May 334). In the following year (333) he collected liis 
army at Gordium in Phrygia, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian knot, which, it was said, was to be loosened only by tlie 
conqueror of Asia. From thence he marched to Issus, on the con¬ 
fines of Syria, where he gained a great victory over Darius, the 
Persian king. Darius escaped; but his mother, wife, and children 
fell into the hands of Alexander, who treated them with respect. 
Alexander now directed his arms against the cities of Phoenicia, 
most of which submitted; but Tyre was not taken till the middle 
of 332, after an obstinate defence of 7 months. He next marcheii 
into Egypt, which willingly submitted to him. At the beginning 
of 331 he founded at the mouth of the Nile the city of Alexandria, 
and about the same time visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
in the desert of Libya, and was saluted by the priests as the son 
of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring of the same year (331) he set out 
against Darius, who had collected another army. He crossed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and at length met with the immense hosts 
of Darius, said to have amounted to more than a million of men, 
in the plains of Guagamela. The battle was fought in the month 
of October 331, and ended in the complete defeat of the Persians. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia, and began to adopt 
Persian habits and customs, by which he conciliated his new subjects. 
From Arbela he marched to Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, all of 
which surrendered to him. He is said to have set fire to the palace 
of Persepolis, and, according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian courtesan. At 
the beginning of 330 Alexander marched from Persepolis into Media, 
in pursuit of Darius, whom he followed into Parthia, where the 
unfortunate king was murdered by Bessus, satrap of Bactria. In 
329 Alexander crossed the mountains of the Paropamisus (the 
Hindoo Koosh), and marched into Bactria against Bessus, who 
was betrayed to him, and was put to death. During the next 
2 years he was chiefly engaged in the conquest of Sogdiana. He 
also crossed the Jaxartes (the Sir), and defeated several Scythian 
tribes N. of that river. On the conquest of a mountain fortress 
he obtained possession of Roxana, the daughter of the Bactrian 
chief Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. It was about this time 
that he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken brawl. He had 
previously put to death his faithful servant Parmenion, on the 
charge of treason. In 327 he invaded India, and crossed the Indus, 
probably near the modern Attock. He met with no resistance till 
he reached the Hydaspes, where he was opposed by Porus, an Indian 
king, whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, and took prisoner. 
Alexander restored to him his kingdom. He founded a town on the 
Hydaspes, called Bucephala, in honour of his horse Bucephalus, 
who died here, after carrying him through so many victories. From 
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thence he penetrated as far as the Hyphasis (Sutlej). This was the 
furthest point which he reached, for the Macedonians, worn out by 
long service, refused to advance further; and Alexander was obliged 
to lead them back. He returned to the Ilydaspes, and then sailed 
down the river with a portion of his troops, while the remainder 
marched along the banks in two divisions. He finally reached the 
Indian Ocean about the middle of 326. Nearchus was sent with the 
fleet to sail along the coast to the Persian Gulf [Nearchus]; anti 
Alexander marched with the rest of his forces through Gedrosia 
He reached Susa at the beginning of 325. Here he allowed himself 
and his troops some rest from their labours; and anxious to form his 
European and Asiatic subjects into one people, he assigned Asiatic 
wives to about 80 of his generals. He himself took a second wife, 
liarsine, the eldest daughter of Darius. Towards the close of the 
year 325, he went to Ecbatana, where he lost his great favourite 
Hephakstion. From Ecbatana he marched to Babylon, which he 
intende^l to make the capital of his empire, as the best point of 
communication between his eastern and western dominions. His 
schemes were numerous and gigantic; but he was cut off in the midst 
of them. He was attacked by a fever, and he died after an illness 
of II days, in the month of May or June, 323 b.c , at the age of 32, 
after a reign of 12 years and 8 months. (See h'ig. 4.) He appointed 
no one as his successor, but just before his death he gave his ring to 
I’erdiccas His son, Alexander Aegus, was born after his death.— 
See Cambridge Ancient History, vol. vi; and U. Wilcken, Alexander 
the Great, Eng. trans. 1932. 4. Aegus, son of Alexander the Great 

and Roxana, was born shortly after the death of his father, in 
323 B.C., and was acknowledged as the partner of Philip Arrhidaeus 
in the empire, under the guardianship of Perdiccas, Antipatcr, and 
Polysperchon, in succession. Alexander and his mother Roxana 
were imprisoned by Cassander, when he obtained possession of 
Macedonia in 316, and remained in prison till 311, when they were 
put to vleath by Cassander. 

III. Kings of Syria. 1. Balas, a person of low origin, pretended 
to be the son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, and reigned in Syria 
150-146 B.c. He was defeated and dethroned by Demetrius II 
Nicator. 2. Zebina or Zabinas, son of a merchant, was set up by 
Ptolemy Phy.scon as a pretender to the throne of Syria, 128 b.c. 
He was defeated and slain by Antiochus Grypus, 122. 

IV. Literary, i. Of Aegae, a Peripatetic philosopher at Rome in 
the first century after Christ, tutor to the emperor Nero. 2. The 
Aetoltan, of Pleuron in Aetolia, Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemaeus Philadclphus (285-247 b.c.), at Alexandria. 3. Of 
Aphrodisias, in Caria, celebrated commentator on Aristotle, lived 
about A.D. 200. See his treatise. On Destiny, text and translation 
by A. Fitzgerald, 1931. 

Alexander SevErus. [Severus.] 

Alexandria, oftener -Ia, the name of more than one city founded 
by, or in memory of, Alexander the Great. Of these the most 
important are: i. 'Die capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
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ordered by Alexander to be founded in 332 b.c. It was built on 
the narrow neck of land between the lake Mareotis and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, opposite to the I. of Pharos, which was joined to the city 
by an artificial dyke. On this island a great lighthouse was built 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus (283). Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom, and commanding by 
its position all the commerce of Europe with the East, Alexandria 
soon became a wealthy and splendid city. It was celebrated for 
its magnificent library, founded by the first two Ptolemies. The 
library suffered severely by fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in 
Alexandria, and was finally destroyed in a.d. 651. Under the 
Romans. Alexandria retained its commercial and literary impor¬ 
tance, and became a great centre of Christianity and the chief seat 
of the Catechetical School, the first and most important of its 
kind in Christendom. The modern city stands on the dyke uniting 
the 1 . of Pharos to the mainland. 2. A. Troas, also Troas simply, 
on the .sea-coast S.W. of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, hence 
called AntigonTa, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and the Romans; and 
both Julius Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the scat 
of empire in it. 3. A. ad Issum, a seaport at the entrance of Syria, 
a little S. of Lssus. 4. A. in Susiana, aft. Antiochia, aft. Charax 
Spasini. at the mouth of the Tigris, built by Alexander; destroyed 
by a flood; restored by Antiochus Kpiphanes. 

Alexis, prolific writer of the middle Attic Comedy (4th cent, b.c ), 
and uncle of Menander. 

AlfEnus Varus, Roman jurist, originally a shoemaker or a barber. 
He is mentioned b}’^ Horace. 

AlgIdus Mons, range of mountains in Eatinm, extending S. 
from Pracneste to Mt. Albaniis, cold, but wooded and containing 
good pasturage. On it was .situated the town of Algidum. It was 
an ancient seat of the worsliip of Diana. 

Alimentus, L. Cincius, Roman annalist, antiquary, and jurist; 
was praetor in Sicily, 209 b.c., and wrote several works, of which 
the best known was his AnnaJes, which contained an account of the 
second Punic war. 

AlipiiRra, a fortified town in Arcadia, situated on a mountain 
on the borders of Elis, S. of the Alpheus. 

AllTa, or AlIa, small river flow'ing into the Tiber about 6 miles 
from Rome. The Romans were defeated by the Gauls on its 
banks, i6th July 390 b.c. flcuce the dies Allicnsis was an unlucky 
day in the Roman calendar. 

AllIfae or AlIfae, town of Samniuin, on the Vulturnus, cele¬ 
brated for large drinking-cups (Allifana pocula). 

All6br6ges, powerful people of Gaul dwelling between the 
Rhodanus {Rhdne) and the Isara {Isire), as far as the lake Lemannus 
{Lake of Geneva). Their chief town was Vienna on the Rhone. They 
were conquered, in 121 b.c., by Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and 
made subjects of Rome, but they were always disposed to rebellion. 
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Aloeus, son of Poseidon and Canace, married Iphimedia, th® 
daughter of Triops. His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by whom 
she had two sons, Otus and Ephialtcs, who are usually called the 
Aloidae, from their reputed father Aloeus. They were renowned 
for their strength and daring. At the early age of 9, they threatened 
the Olympian gods with war, and attempted to pile Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pclion upon Ossa. They would have accomplished 
their object, says Homer, had they been allowed to grow up; but 
Apollo destroyed them before their beards began to appear. They 
al.^o put the god Ares in chains, and kept him imprisoned for 
1 j months. 

Alpes (probably from the Celtic alb or alp, 'a height’), the 
mountains forming the boundary of northern Italy, which were 
distinguished by the following names. We enumerate them in 
order from W. to E. (i) Alpes MarItImae, the Maritime or Ligurian 
Alps, from Genua {Genoa), where the Apennines begin, run W. as 
far as the river Varus {Var), and then N. to M. Vesulus {Monte Visa), 
one of the higliest points of the Alps. (2) Alpes Cottiae or Cor- 
TiANAE, the Cottian Alps (so called from a king Cottius in the time 
of Augustus), from Monte Viso to Mont Cenis, contained M. Matrona, 
afterwards called M. Janus or Janua {Mont GenSvre), across which 
Cottius constructed a road, which became the chief means of 
communication between Italy and Gaul. (3) Alpes Gratae, also 
Saltus Graius (the name is probably Celtic, and has notliiiig to 
do with Greece), the Graian Alps, from Mont Cenis to the Little 
St. Bernard inclu.sive, contained the Jugum Cremonis {le Cramont) 
and the Centronicae Alpes, apparently the Tattle St. Bernard and 
the surrounding mountains. The Little St. Bernard, which is 
sometimes called Alpis Graia, is probably the pass by whicli Hannibal 
cros.sed the Alps; the road over it, which was improved by Augustus, 
led to Augusta {Aosta) in the territory of the Salassi. (4) Alpes 
PennInae, the Pennine Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to the 
Simplon inclusive, the highest portion of the chain, including Mont 
Blanc, Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervin. The Great St. Bernard was 
called M. Penninus, and on its summit the inhabitants worshipped a 
deity, whom the Romans called Jupiter Penninus. The name is 
probably derived from the Celtic pen, *a height.* (5) Alpes 
Lepontiorum or Lepontiae, the Lepontian or Helvetian Alps, 
from the Simplon to the St. Gotthard. (6) Alpes Riiaeticae, the 
Rhaotian Alps, from the St. Gotthard to the Orteler by the pass of 
the Stclvio. M. Adula is usually supposed to be the St. Gotthard. 
(7) Alpes TrtdhntInae, the mountains of southern Tyrol, in which 
the Athfisis {Adige) rises, with the pass of the Brenner. (8) Alpes 
Noricae, the Noric Alps, N.E. of the Tridentine Alps, comprising 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of Salzburg, (q) Alpes 
Carnicae, the Carnic Alps, E. of the Tridentine, and S. of the 
Noric, to Mount Terglu. (10) Alpes Juliae, the Julian Alps, from 
Mount Terglu to the commencement of the Illyrian or Dalmatian 
mountains, which are known by the name of the Alpes Dalmaticae, 
further north by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The Alpes 
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Juliae were so called because Julius Caesar or Augustus constructed 
roads across them: they are also called Alpes Veuetae. 

AlphAsIboea, daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alcmaeon 
[Alcmaeon.] 

AlphEus, chief river of Peloponnesus, rising in the S.E. of 
Arcadia, flowing through Arcadia and Elis, not far from Olympia, 
and falling into the Ionian Sea. In some parts of its course the 
river flows underground: and this subterranean descent gave rise 
to the story about the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by Artemis into the 
fountain of Arethusa in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the 
god continued to pursue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. 

Alsium. ancient Etruscan town on the coast near Caere, and a 
Roman colony after the first Punic war. 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, wife of Oenous, and mother of 
Meleager, upon whose death she killed herself. 

AltInum, wealthy town of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, at the 
mouth of the river Silis. 

Altis, the sacred grove, near Olympia, where the games were 
held. 

Alus or Halus, town in Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

AuifATTEs, king of Lydia, 617-560 B.c., succeeded his father 
Sadyattes, and was himself succeeded by his son Croesus. The 
tomb of Alyattes, N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaca, which con¬ 
sisted of a large mound of earth, raised upon a foundation of great 
stones, still exists. It is nearly a mile in circumference. 

Alyz!a or AlyzEa, town in Acarnania near the sea opposite 
Leucas, wdth a harbour and a temple both sacred to Hercules. 

AmalthEa, the nurse of the infant Zeus in Crete, was according 
to some traditions the goat which suckled Zeus, and was rewarded 
by being placed among the stars. According to others Amalthea 
was a nymph, wdio fed Zeus with the milk of a goat. When this 
goat broke off one of her horns, Amalthea filled it with fresh herbs 
and gave it to Zeus, who placed it among the stars. According to 
other accounts Zeus himself broke off one of the horns of the goat, 
and endowed it with the power of becoming filled with whatever 
the possessor might wish. Hence this horn was commonly called 
the horn of plenty {cornucopia), and it was used in later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. 

AmalthEum or AmalthEa, a villa of Atticus in Epirus, perhaps 
originally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which Atticus converted 
into a summer retreat. 

AmAnus, a branch of Mt. Taurus, which runs from the head of 
the Gulf of Issus N.E. to the principal chain, dividing Syria from 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
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Amardi or Marui, powerful, warlike tribe who dwelt on the 
S shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Amaryllis, a shepherdess mentioned by Virgil in his Eclogues. 

AmArynthus, town in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, with a cele¬ 
brated temple of Artemis, hence called Amarynthia or Amarysia 

Amasenus, small river in Latium, which, after being joined by 
the Ufens, falls into the sea between Circeii and Terracina. 

Am.vsIa, capital of the kings of Pontus. It was the birthplace 
of Mithridates the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 570^-526 b.c. During his long reign 
ICgypt was prosperous; and the Greeks were brought into close 
intercourse with the Egyptians. 

Amastris. I. Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes I. 
2 Also called Amastrine, niece of Darius, the last king of Persia. 
3. A city on the coast of Paphlagonia. 

Am AT A, wife of king Latinus and mother of Lavinia, opposed 
Lavinia being given in marriage to Aeneas, because .she had already 
promised her to Tiirnus. When she heard that Turnus had fallen 
in battle, she hnnged herself. 

Ama iTius, aiiLient town on the S coast of Cyprus, with a celebrated 
temple of Aplirodite, who was hence called Amathusia. There were 
copper-mines in the neighbourhood of the town. 

Amaz^nes and AmazCnIdes (a Greek word ••breastless), a 
mythical race of warlike females, are said to have come from the 
(Caucasus, and to have settled in Asia Minor. They were governed 
by a queen, and the female children had their right breasts cut off 
that they might use the bow wdth more ease. They constantly occur 
in Greek mythology and in ancient works of art. [Hercules.] 
In the reign of Theseus they invaded Attica. Towards the end of 
the Trojan war, they came, xinder their queen Penthesilea, to the 
assistance of Priam; but she was killed by Achilles. (See Fig. 5.) 

Ambarvalia, an Italian festival of ble.ssing the crops. This 
festival took place in May. It corresponded in some of its features 
to those observed in the Latin Church during the three days before 
Ascension Thursday (Rogation days). The victim offered on the 
occasion was twice led 'round the fieMs’ before the first corn was 
reaped, or the first grapes cut. Reapers, vine-dressers, and farm- 
servants follow'cd, dancing and singing liyrnns to Ceres or Bacchus. 
See the opening pages of Pater's Marius the Epicurean. 

AmrI^rix, a cliief of the Kburones in Gaul, who cut to pieces the 
Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, 54 B.c. 

AmbItus, in Rome, the candidature for a public office. 

AmbrXcIa {Aria), town on the left bank of the Arachthus, N. of 
the Ambracian Gulf, was originally included in Acarnania, but 
afterwards in Epirus. It was colonized by the Corinthians about 
660 B.c. Pyrrhus made it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. At a later time it joined the 
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Aetolian League, was taken by the Romans in 189 b.c., and stripped 
of its works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to the new 
city of Nicopolis. [Nicopolis.] 

AmerXcIus Sinus (G. of Arta), gulf of the Ionian Sea between 
lipirus and Acarnania. 

Ambr6nes, Celtic people, who joined the Cimbri and Teutoni 
in their invasion of the Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Marins near Aquae Sextiae [Aix) in 102 B.c. 

Ambr6sia, the food of the gods, as nectar was their drink. 

Ambr6sius, better known as Saint Ambrose, Archbishop of 
Milan (died 397), is one of the 4 great doctors of the Latin Church 
(Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory the Great). His writings 
are voluminous. Several of his hymns are still used by the Latin 
('hurch in her Canonical Oflice. 

Ambrasus or Amphrysus, town in Phocis, S. of Mt. Parnassus. 

AmSnanus, river in Sicily near Catana. 

Am£rIa, ancient town in Umbria, and a municipium, the birth- 
[ilace of Sex. Roscius, was situated in a vine district. 

AmerI6la, town of the Sabines, destroyed by the Romans. 

AmestrAtus, town, N. of Sicily, not far from the coast. 

AmIda, city in Sophenc (Armenia Major) on the upper Tigris. 

AmIsIa or AmIsIus (Ems), river in Germany. 

AmIsus, city on the coast of Pontus on a bay of the Euxine Sea, 
called after it (Amisenus Sinus). Mithridates enlarged it. 

AmIternum, ancient town of the Sabines, birthplace of the 
historian Sallust. 

AmmIanus MarcellInus, the last of the great Roman historians, 
by birth a Greek, and a native of Syrian Antioch, served among the 
imperial bodyguards. He attended the emperor Julian in his cam¬ 
paign against the Persians (a.d. 363). He wrote a history of the 
Roman empire, of which 18 books are extant, embracing the period 
from A.D. 353 to the death of Valens, 378. His style is harsh and 
inflated; but his accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality deserve praise. 
[English translation in Loeb Library. For an account of Ammianus, 
see Glover, Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.'] 

Amm6n, Egyptian divinity (Amtln), whom the Greeks identified 
with Zeus, and the Romans with Jupiter. He possessed a celebrated 
temple and oracle in the oasis of Ammonium [Siwah] in the Libyan 
desert, which was visited by Alexander the Great. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the religion of the Romans, 
who only translate the Greek name Eros into Amor. [Eros.] 

Amorous, island in the Grecian Archipelago, birthplace of Simon¬ 
ides, and under the Roman emperors a place of banishment. 

Amp£lusia, the promontory at the W. end of the African coast 
of the Fretum Gaditanum [Straits of Gibraltar). 

AmphIArAus, son of Oicles and Hypermnestra, a great prophet 
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and hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the sister of Adrastus, 
he was the fatlier of Alcmaeon, Amphilochus, Eurydice, and De- 
rnonassa. He joined Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, 
although he foresaw its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to persuade her husband 
by the necklace of Ilarrr.onia, which Polynices had given her. 
On leaving Argos he enjoined his sons to punish their mother for 
his death. During the war against Thebes, Amphiaraus fouglit 
bravely, but could not escape his fate. Pursued by Periclymenus. 
he fled towards the river Istnenius, and the earth swallow^ed up the 
pious prophet together with his chariot, before he was overtaken 
by his enemy. He was made immortal, and was worshipped as a 
hero. His oracle between Potniae and Thebes, where he was said 
to have been swallowed up, enjoyed celebrity for the interpretation 
of dreams. 

AmphiclEa, town in the N. of Phocis. 

A-MPHicxyoN, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, believed to have 
been the founder of the Amphictyonic Council. 

Amphictyonic League, in Greece, a famous union pledged to 
observe and enforce certain intertribal principles of right. It met 
twice each year, and deputies came from all the states involved, 
llie Council lasted into Roman imperial times. See Bury's History 
of Greece, passim. 

AmphIl6chIa, the country' of the Amphilochi, an Epirot race, 
at the E. end of the Ambracian Gulf. [Amphilochus.] 

AMPiiludcHUS, son of Amphiaraus and EriphylS, and brother of 
Alcmaeon. He took part in the expedition of the Epigoni against 
L'hebes, assisted his brother in the murder of their mother [Alc¬ 
maeon], and fought against Troy. Like his father he was a seer. 
He was killed by Mopsus. [Mopsus.j 

AmphIon, son of Zeus and Anti6p5, and twin-brother of Zethus. 
They were born on Mt. Cithaeron, and grew up among the shepherds. 
Having become acquainted with their origin they marched against 
Thebes, where Lycus reigned. [Lycus.] They took the city, and 
killed I.ycus and Dirce, his wife, because they had treated Antiope 
with great cruelty. They put Dirce to death by tying her to a 
bull. [Dirce.] After they had obtained possession of Thebes, 
they fortified it by a wall. Amphion had received a lyre from the 
god Hermes, on which he played with such magic skill, that the 
stones moved of their own accord and formed the wall. Amphion 
afterwards married Niobe, who bore him many sons and daughters, 
all of whom w'ere killed by Apollo, whereupon he put an end to his 
own life. [Niobe.] 

AmphIpClis, town in Macedonia on the E. bank of the Strymon, 
3 miles from the sea. The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
whence its name Amphipolis. It was originally called Ennea 
Hodoi, the ‘ Nine Ways,’ and belonged to the Edonians, a Thracian 
people. It was colonized by the Athenians in 437 b.c., who drove 
Edonians out of the place. It was one of the most important 
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of the Athenian possessions N. of the Aegaean Sea. Hence their 
indignation when it fell into the hands of Brasidas (424) and of 
Philip (358), 

Amphissa, one of the chief towns on the borders of Phccis, 7 miles 
from Delphi. In consequence of the Sacred War declared against 
Amphissa by the Amphictyons, the town was destroyed by Philip, 
338 B.C., but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Amphitheatron, circular theatre, designed for gladiatorial and 
other contests. [Colosseum.] (See Pig. 6.) 

AMPiilTRiTfi, a Nereid or an Oceanid, wife of the god Poseidon 
and goddess of the sea, especially of the Mediterranean. She was 
the mother of Triton. 

Amphitryon or AmphItruo, son of Alcaeus and Hipponome, and 
husband of Alrmene. [Alcmene.] Hercules, the son of Zeus and 
Alcmene, is called Ampintr^omades in allusion to his reputed father 
Amphitryon fell in a war against Erginus, king the Minyae, 

Amph6ra. 2-liandIed clay vessel, big-bellied, designed to hold oil, 
honey, wine, or water. Held between 7 and 8 gallons. (See Fig. 7.} 

Ampsanctus or Amsanctus Lacus, a small lake in Samnium 
near Aeculanum, from which mephitic vapours arose. Hence it was 
regarded as an entrance to the lower world. 

Ampycus, father of the famous seer Mopsus. 

AmOlIus. [Romulus ] 

Amyclae. I. Ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, 2J miles 
S.E. of Sj^arta. It is said to have been the abode of Tyndanis, 
'and of Castor and Pollux, who are hence called Amyclaei Fratres. 
After the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Achaeans 
maintained themselves in Amyclae for a long time; but it was at 
length taken and destroyed by the Lacedaemonians under Teleclus. 
Amyclae continued memorable by the festival ox the Hyacinthia, 
celebrated annually, and by the colossal statue of Apollo, hence 
called Amyclaeus. 2. An ancient town of Latium. The inhabitants 
were said to have deserted it on account of its being infested b}^ 
serpents; whence Virgil speaks of tacitae Amyclae, 

AmyclIdSs, a name of Ilyacinthus, as the son of Amyclas, the 
founder of Amyclae. 

Amycus, son of the god Poseidon, king of the Bebryces, celebrated 
for his skill in boxing. He used to challenge strangers to box with 
him and slay them; but when the Argonauts came to his dominions, 
Pollux killed him in a boxing-match. 

Amymone, one of the 50 daughters of Danaus. The fountain 
of Amymone in Argolis was called after her. 

AmyntAs. I. King of Macedonia, reigned from about 540 to 
500 B.c. 2. King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of 
Perdiccas II, reigned 303-369, and obtained the crown by the murder 
of the usurper Pausanias. He carefully cultivated the friendship of 
Athens. He left by his wife Eurydice 3 sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
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and the famous Philip, wlio is hence called by Ovid Amynti&dfis. 
V Greek epigrammatist, flourished about 350 b.c. He was not 
known to us previous to the discovery of a papyrus at Oxyrhynchus, 
containing 2 epigrams. See J. U. Powell, New Chapters tn the 
History of Greek Literature, 1933. 

Amyntor, king of the Dolopes, and father of Phoenix, who is 
hence called Amyntfirides. [Phoenix.] 

Amythaon, father of Bias and of the seer Melainpus, who is hence 
called Arnythadnius. 

AnAces or Anactes, i.e. ‘the Kings,' a name frequently given to 
Castor and Pollux. 

AnAcharsis, a Scythian of princely rank, left his native country 
in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens, about 594 b.c. He 
became acquainted with Solon, and by his talents he excited 
admiration. He was killed by his brother Saulius on his return to 
his native countr}^ The letters which go under his name arc 
spurious. 

Anacreon, lyric poet, born about 550 b.c,, at Teos, an Ionian 
city in Asia Minor. He removed to Abdera, in Thrace, when Teos 
was taken by the Persians, but he lived at Samos, under the patron¬ 
age of Polycrates. After the death of Polycrates, he went to Athena 
at tlie invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus. He died at the age 
of 85. Of hi.s poems only a few genuine fragments have come down 
to us; for the Anacreontica were composed by imitators five or six 
hundred years after his death. 

ANAcrdRluM, town in Acarnania. 

AnagnIa, the chief town of the Hernici in Latium, and sub¬ 
sequently both a raunicipium and a Roman colony. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, Anagninum (sc. praedium). 

Anafae.st, a metrical foot consisting of two short syllables 
followed by one long syllable (e.g. puiro). 

AnApus. I. River in Acarnania. 2. River in Sicily. 

Anas (Guadiana), one of the chief rivers of Spain, forming the 
boundary between Lusitania and Baetica, and flowing into the ocean 
by two mouths (now only one). 

AnaxAg6ras, a *celcbratcd Greek philosopher of the Ionian 
.school, was born at Clazomenae in Ionia, 500 b.c. He gave up his 
property to his relations, and went to Athens at the age of 20; here 
he remained 30 years, and became the friend and teacher of Euripides 
and Pericles. His doctrines olTended the Athenians; and he was 
accused of impiety, 450. It was only through the eloquence of 
Pericles that he was not put to death; but he was sentenced to pay 
a fine and to quit Athens. He retired to Lainpsacus, where he died 
in 428, at the age of 72. He taught that a supreme intelligence 
(poi't) was the cause of all things.—Consult Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy, chap. vi. 

ANAXANDRlnfis, king of Sparta, reigned from about 560 b.c. to 
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520. Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, the ephors 
made him take with her a second. By her he had Cleomenes. 

.\naxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, of the school of Demo¬ 
critus, accompanied Alexander into Asia {334 b.c.) . Aft<"r the death 
of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was thrown by shipwreck into the 
power of Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had given offence, 
and who had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

ANAxXRfexfi, a maiden of Cyprus, treated her lover Iphis with 
such haughtiness that he hung himself at her door. She looked 
with indifference at the funeral of the youth, but Venus changed her 
into a stone statue. 

AnaxImander, of Miletus, was born 610 b.c., and died 547. 
He was a philosopher of the Ionian school, and the immediate 
successor of Thales, its first founder. He maintained that the 
Infinite {t6 Aireipov) was the primary source of all things. 

ANAxiMfeNES, of Miletus, the third in the series of Ionian philo¬ 
sophers, flourished about 544 B.c.; but as he *vas the teacher of 
Anaxagoras, 480 b.c., he must have lived to a great age. He 
considered air to be the first cause of all things. 

Ancaeus. I. Son of the Arcadian Lycurgus, and father of 
Agapenor. He was one of the Argonauts, and was killed by the 
Calydonian boar. 2. Son of the god Poseidon and Astypalaea, also 
one of the Argonauts, and the helmsman of the ship Argo after the 
death of Tiphys 

AnchIAle and -lus. i. Town in Thrace, on the Black Sea, on 
the borders of Moesia. 2. Ancient city of Cilicia, W. of the Cydnus 
near the coast, said to have been built by Sardanapalus 

AnchIsEs, son of Capys and Themis, the daughter of Ilus, and 
king of Dardanus on Mount Ida. In beauty he equalled the im¬ 
mortal gods, and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he oecame 
the father of Aeneas, Avho is hence called Anchisiades. Having 
boasted of his intercourse with the goddess, he was struck by a flash 
of lightning, which deprived him of his sight. On the capture of 
Troy by the Greeks, Aeneas carried his father on his shoulders from 
the burning city. See the 2nd of Virgil. He died soon after 

the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on Mt. Eryx. 

AncIle, a sacred shield, said to have fallen from heaven in Numa’s 
reign. There was a prophecy that the destiny of Rome was bound 
up with it, and, to avoid theft, eleven other similar shields were 
made like it, and their custody entrusted to a college of priests. 

Ancona or Ancon, town and harbour in Piceniim on the Adriatic 
sea, lying in a bend of the coast between two promontories, and hence 
called Ancon, or an ‘elbow.’ It was built by the Syracusans in the 
time of the elder Dionysius, 392 b.c. The Romans made it a colony. 

Ancus MarcIus, fourth king of Rome, reigned 640-616 b.c., and 
is said to have been the son of Numa's daughter. He took many 
Latin towns and transported the inhabitants to Rome; these con- 
<|uered Latins formed the original plebs. 

C495 
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Ancyra (Angora), city of Galatia. When Augustus recorded 
the chief events of his life on bronze tablets at Rome, the citizens 
of Ancyra had a copy made, which was cut on marble blocks and 
placed at Ancyra in a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. 
This inscription is still extant, and called the 'Monumentum 
Ancyranum.* It has been described by its latest editor (E. G. 
Ifardy: 1923) as ‘perhaps the most interesting and important 
inscription that has ever come to light.* Its unicpie interest lies in 
the fact that it gives us, in his own words, what is almost the dying 
statement of the founder of the Roman Republic, i.e. the emperor 
Augustus. As this monumental inscription was set up in Greek¬ 
speaking provinces of the Empire, a Greek version was provided. 
The first (partial) copy of the Latin inscription was made in the 
16th century, but it was not till the year 1861 that a complete 
transcript was secured. In 1882 a plaster cast of the whole (in 
Greek as well as Latin) was made; this transcript formed the basis 
of Mommsen’s edition of 1883. The division of this record is four¬ 
fold: (i) a short summary of the ‘deeds done’ between 44 and 
28 B.c.; a considerable part of this section is of a military character; 
(2) domestic administration and constitutional changes, together 
with public' acts’—such as triumphs, thanksgiving services, honours, 
and titles given or bestowed, and the like; (3) financial matters: 
e.g. sums expended on works of public utility (such as aqueducts 
and roads), pensions and allowances to discharged soldiers, grants 
of corn to the citizens of Rome, and costs of gladiatorial and other 
shows; (4) mainly political and diplomatic. 

Besides learning from the record that Augustus wrote it in his 
77th year, we hear that he had been pontifex maximus, was prin- 
ceps Seiiatus for 40 years, undertook the building of such temples 
as that of Apollo on the Palatine, the temples of Minerva, Juno, and 
Jupiter, completed the Forum of Julius, constructed bridges and 
made militar}'^ roads, extended the frontiers of empire, made a 
number of warlike expeditions, established a large number of colonies. 
Besides all this, the recoid gives us an immense number of other 
facts. 

Ano6cIdEs, one of the lo Attic orators, was born at Athens 
in .^67 D.c. He belonged to a noble family, and supported the 
oligarchical party at Athens. In <^15 he became involved in the 
charge brought against Alcibiades of having mutilated the Hermae. 
He was imprisoned, but was set free after denouncing the real or 
pretended perjretrators of the crime. He was four times banished 
from Athens, and died in exile. The most famous of his extant 
speeches is the De Mysteriis .—See Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. i. 

Andrahmon. I. Husband of Gorge, daughter of Oeneus, king 
of Calydoii in Aetolia, whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, 
who is hence called Andraemonides. 2. Son of Oxylus, and husband 
of Dryojre, who was mother of Amphissus by Apollo. 

Androci-Us or -clEs, the slave of a Roman consul, was sentenced 
to be exposed to the wild beasts in the circus; but a lion, which had 
been let loose upon him, exhibited signs of recognition, and began 
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licking him. Upon inquiry it appeared that Androclus had mo 
away from his master in Africa; and that having taken refuge in 
a cave, a lion entered, went up to him, and held out his pav/. Andro¬ 
clus extracted a large thorn which had entered it. Henceforth they 
lived together for some time, the lion catering for his benefactor. 
But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus left the cave, was 
apprehended by some soldiers, brought to Rome, and condemned 
to the wild beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the lion, 
which he used to lead about the city. 

AndrScSos or AndrCgSus, son of Minos and Pasiphae, conquered 
all his opponents in the games of the Panathenaea at Athens, and 
was in consequence slain at the instigation of Aegeus. Minos made 
war on the Athenians to avenge the death of his son. [Minos, 2.] 
Androgcos was worshipped (at a later period) by Athens as a hero. 

ANDRdMXcHfi or AndrSmXcha, wife of Hector, by whom she h..id 
a son Scamandrius (Astyanax). On the taking of Troy her son 
was hurled from the walls of the city, and shr herself fell to the 
share of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, who took her to hpiriis. 
She afterwards married HelSnus, a brother of Hector. 

Andr6m£da or ANDROMfioB, daughter of Cepheus, king of 
Ethiopia, and Cassiopea. Her mother boasted that the beauty 
of her daughter surpassed that of the Ncrcid.s, and Poseidon sent 
a sea-monster to lay waste the country. The oracle of Ammon 
promised deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the monster; 
and Cepheus was obliged to chain his daughter to a rock. Here 
she was found and saved by Perseus, who slew the monster and 
obtained her as his wife. She had been previously promised is 
Phineus, and this gave rise to the famous fight of Pluneus and 
Perseus at the wedding, in which the former and all his associates 
were slain. After her death, she was placed among the stars. 

AndronIcus Llvlus. [Livius.] 

Andros, one of the largest islands of the Cyclades, S.E. of Euboea. 
It was celebrated for its wine, whence the wliole island was regarded 
as sacred to Dionysus. 

Andr6tIon, Athenian historian, and pupil of Isocrates. 

Angli or Anglii, German people on the left bank of the Elbe, 
who passed over with the Saxons into Britain, which was called 
after them England. [Saxones.] 

AnIgrus, small river, the Minycius of Homer, flowing into the 
Ionian Sea. 

AnIo (Aniene), river which forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls, 
and flows into the Tiber, 3 miles above Rome. The water of the 
Anio was conveyed to Rome by 2 aqueducts, the Anio Vetus and 
Anio Novus. 

AnIus, son of Apollo by Creflsa, and priest of Apollo at Delos. 
By DrySpe he had 3 daughters, to whom Dionysus gave the 
power of producing at will any quantity of wine, corn, and oil, 
whence they were called OenotrfJpae. With these necessaries they 
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are said to have supplied the Greeks during the first 9 years of the 
Trojan war. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. After the death 
of the latter she fled from Carthage to Italy, where she was kindly 
received by Aeneas. Here she excited the jealousy of Lavinia, 
and being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and threw herself 
into the river Numicius. Henceforth she was worshipped as the 
nymph of that river under the name of Anna Perenna. 

AnnIus Milo. [Milo.] 

Antaeus, son of Poseidon and G6 (Earth), a giant, whose strength 
was invincible so long as he remained in contact with his mother 
earth. Hercules discovered this, lifted him from the earth, and 
crushed liiin in the air. 

Antalcidas, a Spartan, son of Leon, is chiefly known by the 
celebrated treaty concluded with Persia in 387 B.c., usually called 
the Peace of Antalcidas. According to this treaty all the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor were to belong to the Persian king: the Athenians 
were allowed to retain only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; and all 
the other (ircek cities were to be independent. 

AntEnor, a Trojan, son of Aesyetes and Cleomestra, and husband 
of Theano. He was one of the wisest among the elders at Troy; 
he received Monelaus and Ulysses into his hou.se when they came to 
Troy as ambassadors; and he advised his fellow-citizens to restore 
Helen to Menelaus. On the capture of Tioy, Antenor was spared 
by the Gree^ks. Some relate that he afterw^ards went with the 
Heneti to the \V. coast of the Adriatic, where he founded Patavium. 
His sons and descendants were called AntenSridae. 

AntErOs, brother of Eros, the god of love. [Eros.] 

Antf.ssIodorum {Auxerre), town of Gallia Lugdunen.sis. 

An THE DON, town of Bocotia with a harbour, on the coast of the 
Eubocan sea, said to have derived its name from Anthedon, son of 
Glaiicus, who was here changed into a god. 

AnthemIus, emperor of the West, a.d. 467-72, was killed on 
the capture of Rome by Ricimer, who made Olybrius emperor. 

ANniESTERiA. [Greek Festivals.] 

Anthology, the Greek. This collection of short poems is one 
of the choicc.st relics of ancient literature. It is composed of many 
hundreds of pieces, written at different times by different authors, 
from the period of the Persian wars down to the Middle Ages. The 
collection reached its present form by gradual steps. From the 
earliest period the Greeks used to carv'e sentences (for the most part 
in verse) upon their tombs and public monuments; these were 
subsecpiently collected. But it was to Meleager that we owe the 
first inception of the Anthology as we now know it. Others follow^ed 
his example; and so the collection grew. The pieces included were 
representative of Greek life in all its multifarious variety. In the 
loth century of our era Cephalas set himself to re-combine all pre¬ 
ceding collections; and in the 14th century, under the guiding hand 
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of a monk, Planudcs, the Anthology reached its present form.—See 
Mackail, Introduction to his Select Poems from the Greek Anthology 
{1906). 

A-NTTclEa, daughter of Autolycus, wife of Laertes, and mother 
of Ulysses, died of grief at the long absence of her son. It is said 
that before marrying Laertes, she lived with Sisyphus; whence 
Uly.sses is sometimes called a son of Sisyphus, 

ANTic' 5 ^RA, town in Thessaly, on the Spercheus, not far from its 
mouth. The town was celebrated for licllebore, the remedy for 
madness:, hence the proverb Naviget Anticyram (let him sail to 
Anticyra), when a person acted senselessly. 

ANTiG6N£, daughter of Oedipus by his mother Jocaste, and sister 
of Ismene and of Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic story of 
Oedipus, Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with a heroic attach¬ 
ment to her father and brothers. When Oedipus had put out 
his eyes, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by 
Antigone, who remained with him till he died in Colonus, and then 
returned to 'I'hebes. After her two brothers had killed each other in 
battle, and Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow I^olynices to 
be buried, Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the body of 
her brother. Creon thereupon ordered her to be shut up in a sub¬ 
terraneous cave, where she killed herself. Her lover llaemon, the 
son of Creon, killed himself by her side.—See the play of Sophocles, 
Antigone. 

ANTiGdNfiA and -lA. i. Town in Epirus (Illyricum), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aous, and near a narrow pass of 
the Acroceraunian mountains. 2 Town on the Orontes in Syria, 
founded by Antigonus as the capital of hi.s empire (306 b.c.), but 
most of its inhabitants were transferred by Seleucus to Antiochia 

AntIg6nus. I. King of Asia, surnamed the One-eyed, son of 
Philip of Elymiotis, and father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by Stra- 
tonicc. He was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in 
the division of the empire after the death of the latter (323 b.c.), he 
received the provinces of the Greater Phrygia, 1 -ycia, and Parnphylia. 
On the death of the regent Autipater in 319, he aspired to the 
sovereignty of Asia. In 316, he defeated and put Eumenes to 
death, after a struggle of nearly 3 years. He afterwards carried on 
war, with varying success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus. After the defeat of Ptolemy's fleet in 306, Antigonus 
assumed the title of king, and his example was followed by Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Seleucus. Antigonus and his son Demetrius 
were at length defeated by Lysimachus at the decisive battle of 
Ipsus in Phrygia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 8ist 
year of his age. 2. Gonatas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
grandson of the preceding. He assumed the title of king of Mace¬ 
donia after his father’s death in Asia in 283, but he did not obtain 
posse.s.sion of the throne till 277. He was driven out of his kingdom 
by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 273, but recovered it in the following year. 
He died in 239. He was succeeded by Demetrius II. His surname 
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Gonatas is usually derived from Gonnos or Gonni in Thessaly; but 
some think that it is a Macedonian word. See Tarn’s monograph 
(1913) on this philosopher-king. 3. D 5 s 6 n (so called because he 
was always about to give but never did), son of Demetrius of Gyrene, 
and grandson of Demetrius Poliorcetes. On the death of Deme¬ 
trius II in 229, he was left guardian of his son Philip, but he married 
the widow of Demetrius, and became king of Macedonia himself. 
He supported Aratus and the Achaean League against Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, whom he defeated at Sellasia in 221, and took 
Sparta. He died in 220. 

AntIlIbXnus. [Libanus,] 

Ant!l6chus, son of Nestor, accompanied his father to Troy, 
and di.stinguished himself by his bravery. He was slain before Troy 
by Mem non the Ethiopian. 

AntImAchus, Greek epic and elegiac poet, flourished towards 
the end of the Peloponne.sian war; his chief work was an epic poem 
called Thehais. His works exist only in fragments. 

AntInOOpClis, city, built by Hadrian, on the E. bank of the 
Nile. [Antinous, 2.] 

ANTfN( 5 us. I. One of the suitors of Penelope; slain by Ulysses. 
2. A youth of extraordinary beauty, born at Claiidiopolis in Bithynia, 
was the favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his companion 
in all his journeys. He was drowned in the Nile, a.d. 122. The 
grief of the emperor knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous 
amongst the gods, caused a temple to be erected to him at Mantin§a, 
and founded the city of Antinoopolis in honour of him. 

Anti6chTa and -Ea. The capital of the Greek kingdom of 
Syria, and long the chief city of Asia, stood on the left bank of the 
Orontes, about 20 miles from the sea, in a beautiful valley. It was 
built by Seleucus Nicator, about 300 e.c., who called it Antiochia 
in honour of his father Antiochus, anti peopled it chiefly from the 
neighbouring city of Antigonia. It was one of the earliest strong¬ 
holds of the Christian faith; the first place where the Christian name 
was used (Acts xi 26); and the see of one of the four chief bishops, 
who were called Patriarchs. 2. A. ad Mahandrum, a city of Caria, 
on the Maeander, built by Antiochus I Soter, on the site of the old 
city of Pylhoy)olis. 3. A city on the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia; 
built by colonists from Magnesia; made a colony under Augustus, 
and called Caesarea. The other cities of the name of Antioch are 
better known under other designations. 

ANiidciius. I. Kings of Syria, i. Antiochus I SotEr (reigned 
280-261 B.C.), Avas the son of Seleucus I, the founder of the Syrian 
kingdom of the Scleucidae. He married his stepmother Stratonice, 
with whom he fell violently in love, and whom his father surrendered 
to him. He fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. 2. Antiochus II 

Thkos (2O1-246 B.C.), son and succe.ssor of No. i. The Milesians 
gave him his surname of Theos, because he delivered them from their 
tyrant, Timarchus. He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, which was brought to a close by his putting away 
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his wife Laodice, and marrying Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy. 
After the death of Ptolemy, he recalled Laodice, but in revenge for 
the insult she had received, she caused Antiochus and Berenice to 
be murdered. He was succeeded by his son Seleucus Callinicus. 
His younger son Antiochus Hierax also assumed the crown and 
carried on war some years with his brother. [Seleucus y.] 
3. Antiochus III, surnamcd the Great (223-187 b.c.), son ^d 
successor of Seleucus Callinicus. He carried on war against Ptolemy 
Philopator, king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, but was defeated at the battle of Raphia near Gaza, 
in 217. He was afterwards engaged for 7 years (212-205) in an 
attempt to regain the eastern provinces of Asia, which had revolted 
during the reign of Antiochus II; but though he met with great 
success, he found it hopeless to effect the subjugation of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a peace with 
them. In 198 he conquered Palestine and Coele-Syria, which he 
afterwards gave as a dowry with his daughter Cleopatra upon her 
marriage with Ptolemy Epiphanes. He afterwards became in¬ 
volved in hostilities with the Romans, and was urged by Hannibal, 
who arrived at his court, to invade Italy without loss of time; but 
Antiochus did not follow his advice. In 192 he crossed over into 
Greece; and in 191 he was defeated by the Romans at Thermopylae, 
and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 he was again defeated by 
the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mt. Sipylus, near Magnesia, and 
compelled to sue for peace, which was granted in 188, on condition 
of his ceding all his dominions E. of Mt. Taurus, and paying 15,000 
Euboic talents. In order to raise the money to pay the Romans, he 
attacked a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was killed by the people 
of the place (187). He was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philo¬ 
pator. 4. Antiochus IV EpiphAnes (175-164 b.c.), son of Antio¬ 
chus HI, succeeded his brother Seleucus Philopator in 175. He 
carried on war against Egypt (171-168) with great success, and he 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria in 168, when the Romans 
compelled him to retire. He endeavoured to root out the Jewish 
religion and to introduce the worship of the Greek divinities; but 
this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish people, under Mattathias 
and his heroic sons the Maccabees, which Antiochus was unable to 
put down. He attempted to plunder a temple in Elymais in 164, 
but he was repulsed, and died shortly afterwards in a state of raving 
madness, which the Jews and Greeks equally attributed to his 
sacrilegious crimes. His subjects gave him the name of Epimdnes 
(the * madman') in parody of Epiphanes. 5. Antiochus V Eupator 
(164-162 B.C.), son and successor of Epiphanes, was 9 years old at 
his father's death. He was dethroned and put to death by De¬ 
metrius Soter. the son of Seleucus Philopator. 6. Antiochus VI 
Theos, son of Alexander Balas. He was brought forward as a 
claimant to the crown in 144, against Demetrius Nicator by 
Tryphon, but he was murdered by the latter, who ascended the 
throne himself in 142. 7. Antiochus VII SIdEtes (137-128 b.c.), 

so caHed from Side, in Pamphylia, where he was brought up, 
younger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Tryphon. Ho was 
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• leffj.iled and slain in battle by the Parthians in 128. 8. Antiochus 

VIll Grypus, qr Hook-nosed {125-96 B.c.), second son of Demetrius 
Xicator and Cleopatra. He carried on war for some years with his 
lialf-brother, Antiochus IX. At length, in 112, the two brothers 
agreed to share the kingdom between them, A. Cyzicenus having 
( oele-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the remainder of the 
provinces. Grypus was assassinated in 96. 9. Antiochus IX 

(^YziCHNUs, from Cyzicus, where he was brought up, brother of No. 8, 
reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but fell in 
1 attic in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, son of Antiochus V'lII. 
10. Aniiochus X Eus£bes, son of Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus 
l-piphanes, .and maintained the tlirone against the brothers of 
Seleucus. He succeeded his father in 95. ii. Antiochus XI 
1>IPHANES, .son of Grypus, and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes, 
earned on war against Eusebes, but was defeated by the latter, 
and drowned in the river Orontes. 12. Antiochus XII Dionysus, 
brother of No. ii, held the crown for a short time, but fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians. The Syrians, worn out with 
the civil broils of the Seleucidae, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, who united Syria to his own dominions in 83, and 
held it till his defeat by the Romans in 69. 13. Antiochus XIII 

Asiaticus, son of Eusebes, became king of Syria on the defeat of 
ligranes by Lucullus in 69; but he was deprived of it in 65 by 
Ponipey, who reduced Syria to a Roman province. In this year 
the Seleucidae cea.sed to rrign. 

H. Kings of Commagene. i. Made an alliance with the Romans, 
about B.c. He assisted Pompey with troops in 49, and was 
attacked by Antony in 38. He was succeeded by Mithrid.ates I 
.ibout 31, 2. Succeeded Mithridates I, and was put to death at 

Koiue by Augustus in 29. 3. Succeeded Mithridates IT, and died 

in A.n. 17 Upon hi.s death, Commagene became a Roman province, 
and remained so till a.d. 38. 4. Surnarned Epiplianes, received his 

paternal dominion from Caligula in a.d. 38. He assisted the Romans 
in tlieir wars against the Parthians under Nero, and against the 
Jews under Vesjiasian. In 72, he was accused of conspiring with 
the Parthians against tiie Romans, w^a.s deprived of his kingdom, 
and retired to Rome, where he pa.ssed the remainder of his life. 

III. r.iterary. Of Ascalon, the founder of the fifth Academy, 
was a friend of Lucullus and the teacher of Cicero at Athens (79 b.c.). 

Anti^pS. I. Mother, by Zeus, of Amphion and Zethus. [Am- 
PHioN.] She was carried off by Epopeus, king of Sicyon, but 
brought back to Thebes by Lycus. [Lycus.] 2. An Amazon, sister 
of Hippolyte, wife of Theseus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

AntIpXter. I. The Macedonian, an officer greatly trusted by 
Philip and Alexander the Great, was left by the latter regent in 
Macedonia, when he crossed over into Asia in 334 b.c. On the 
death of Alexander (323), Antipater, in conjunction with Craterus, 
carried on war against the Greeks, who endeavoured to recover 
their independence. This war, usually called the Lamian war, from 
Lamia, where Antipater was besieged in 323, was terminated by 
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Antipater’s victory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. 
Antipater died in 319, after appointing Polysperchon regent, and his 
own son Cassander to a subordinate position. 2. Grandson of the 
preceding, and second son of Cassander and Thessalonica. He and 
his-* brother Alexander quarrelled for the possession of Macedonia, 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes obtained the kingdom, and put to 
death the two brothers. 3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a 
noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the cause of Hyrcanus 
against his brother Aristobulus. He was appointed by Caesar 
in 47 B.c. procurator of Judaea, which appointment he held till 
his death in ^3. when he was poisoned. 4. Eldest son of Herod the 
Great by his first wife, conspired against his father’s life, and was 
executed five days before Herod’s death. 5. Of Tarsus, a Stoic 
philosopher, the successor of Diogenes and the teacher of Panaetius, 
about 144 B.c. 6. Of Sidon, author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, flourished about 100 b.c. A new epigram has come 
to light on a papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. 

AntIpXfer, L, Caelius, a Roman historian, and a contemporary 
of C. Gracchus (123 b.c.), wrote Annales, which contained a valuable 
account of the second Punic war. 

AniipatrIa, town in Illyricum on the Apsus. 

ANTipiiXNfis, the most important author (with Alexis) of the 
Attic middle comedy. 

AntiphXtEs, king of the mythical Laestrygones in fiicily, who 
are represented as giants and cannibals. They destroyed ii of the 
ships of Ulysses, who escaped with only one vessel. 

AntIphIlus, of Egypt, a painter, the rival of Apelles, painted for 
Philip and Alexander the Great. 

AntIphon, the most ancient of the 10 Attic orators, born 480 b.c. 
He belonged to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an active 
part in the establishment of the government of the Four Hundred 
Uii B.C.), after the overthrow of which he was brought to trial, 
condemned, and put to death. Antiphon introduced great im¬ 
provements in public speaking. The historian Thucydides was 
one of his pupils. The orations which he composed were written 
for others; and the only time that he .spoke in public himself was 
when he was accused and condemned to death. This speech is 
now lost. We still possess 15 of his orations. See Jebb’s Attic 
Orators for detailed information. 

Antissa, town in Lesbos, on the W. coast between Methymna 
and the promontory Sigrium. 

ANTisTHfiNfis. an Athenian, founder of the sect of the Cynic 
philosophers. In his youth he fought at Tanagra (426 B.c.), and was 
a disciple first of Gorgias and then of Socrates, whom he never 
quitted, and at whose death he was present. He died at Athens, 
at the age of 70. He taught in the Cynosarges, a gymnasium for 
the use of Athenians born of foreign mothers; whence probably his 
followers were called 'Cynics,' though others derive their name 
from their dog-like neglect of all forms and usages of society. He 
♦ c495 
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was an enemy to all speculation, and thus was opposed to Plato. 
He taught that virtue is the sole thing necessary. From his school 
the Stoics subsequently sprung. Of his pupils, the most famous 
was Diogenes. 

AntItaurus {Ali-Dagh), mountains, which strike off N.E. from 
tlie main chain of the Taurus on the S. border of Cappadocia. 

AntIum, ancient town of Latium on a promontory in the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It was founded by Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, 
and was noted for its piracy. It was taken by the Romans in 
468 B.C., and a colony was sent thither; but it revolted, was taken 
a second time by the Romans in 338, was deprived of all its ships, 
and received another Roman colony. Under the empire, it was a 
favourite residence of many of the Roman nobles and emperors. 
The emperor Nero was born here, and in the remains of his palace 
the Apollo Belvedere was found. Antium possessed temples of 
Fortune and Neptune. 

AntonIa. I. Major, eldest daughter of M. Antonius and Octavia, 
wife of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, 
the father of the emperor Nero. 2. Minor, younger sister of the 
preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and 
mother of Gcrmanicus, the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia, 
and of the emperor Claudius. She died a.d. 38, soon after the 
accession of her grandson Caligula. She was celebrated for her 
beauty, virtue, and cha.stity. 3. Daughter of the emperor 
Claudius, was put to death by Nero, a.d. 66, because she refused to 
marry him. 

Ant 6 n 1 a Turris, castle on a rock at the N.W. corner of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which commanded both the temple and the 
city. 

Ant6nIn6p6lis, city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara. aft, Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia. 

AntonInus, M. AurElIus. [Aurelius.] 

AntOnInus Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 138-161, born near 
Lanuvium, a.d. 86, was adopted by Hadrian in 138, and succeeded 
the latter in the same year. The senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pius, or the dutifully affectionate, because he persuaded them 
to grant to his father Hadrian the apotheosis usually paid to deceased 
emperors. The reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history— 
a blank caused by the suspension for a time of war, violence, and 
crime. He was one of the best princes that ever mounted a throne, 
and all his thoughts and energies were dedicated to the happiness 
of his people. He died i6i, in his 75th year. He was succeeded 
by M. Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when he himself was adopted 
by Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter Faustina in 
marriage. See Bigg, Origins of Christianity, chap, xiii; Merivale, 
Hist, of Romans under the Empire, vol. viii. 

Ant^SnIus. I. M., the orator, born 143 b.c. ; quaestor in 113; 
praetor in 104, when he fought against the pirates in Cilicia; consul 
IQ 99; and censor in 97. He belonged to Sulla's party, and was 
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put to death by Marius and Cinna, when they entered Rome in 87. 
Cicero mentions him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age; and he is introduced as one of the speakers in 
Cicero's De Oratore. 2. M., surnamed Creticus, elder son of the 
orator, and father of the triumvir, was praetor in 75, and received 
the command of the fleet and all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
in order to clear the sea of pirates; but he did not succeed. He died 
shortly afterwards in Crete, and was called Creticus in derision. 
3. C., younger son of the orator, and uncle of the triumvir, was the 
colleague of Cicero in the praetorship and consulship. He was one 
of Catiline's conspirators, but deserted the latter on Cicero's 
promising him the province of Macedonia. He had to lead an 
army against Catiline, but unwilling to fight against his former 
friend, he gave the command on the day of battle to his legate, M. 
Petreius. At the conclusion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered; and on his return to Rome in 59 
was accused both of taking part in Catiline's conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but was 
condemned, and retired to the island of Cephallenia. He was 
recalled, probably by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
44. 4. M.. the Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and Julia, the sister of 

L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, and was born about 83. His father 
died while he was still young, and he was brought up by Lentulus, 
who married his mother Julia, and who was put to death by Cicero 
in 63 as one of Catiline's conspirators: hence Antony became a 
personal enemy of Cicero. In 58 he went to Syria, where he served 
with distinction under A. Gabinius. In 54 he went to Caesar in 
Gaul, and by the influence of the latter was elected quaestor (52). 
He now became one of the most active partisans of Caesar. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to Caesar’s camp 
in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his veto upon the decree of the 
senate which deprived Caesar of his command. In 48 Antony was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia. In 44 he was consul with Caesar, 
when he offered him the kingly diadem at the festival of the Luper- 
calia. After Caesar's murder on the 15th of March, Antony 
endeavoured to succeed to his power. He pronounced the speech 
over Caesar's body and read his will to the people; and he also 
obtained the papers and private property of Caesar. But he found 
a new and unexpected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted son 
and great-nephew of the dictator, who at first joined the senate 
in order to crush Antony. Towards the end of the year Antony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been previously granted 
him by the senate; but Dec. Brutus refused to surrender the pro¬ 
vince to Antony and threw himself into Mutina, where he was 
besieged by Antony. The senate approved of the conduct of 
Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and entrusted the conduct 
of the war against him to Octavianus. Antony was defeated at 
the battle of Mutina, in April 43, and was obliged to cross the 
Alps. Both the consuls, however, had fallen, and the senate now 
began to show tlieir jealousy of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was 
joined by Lepidus with a powerful army: Octavianus became 
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reconciled to Antony; and it was agreed that the government oi 
the state should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus, 
under the title of Triumviri Reipublicae Constituendae, for the 
next 5 years. The mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and in 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, who had attacked 
Antony in his Philippic Orations, fell a victim to Antony. In 42 
Antony and Octavianus crusheil the republican party by the battle 
of Pliilippi, in which Hrutus and Cassius fell. Antony then went to 
Asia, which he had received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her to Kgypt, a captive 
to her charms. In 41 Fulvia, the wife of Antony, and his brother 
L. Antonius, made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony prepared 
to support his relatives, but the war was brought to a close at the 
beginning of 40, before Antony could reach Italy. The opportune 
death of Fulvia facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octa¬ 
vianus, wliich was cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the sister 
of O' tavianus. Antony remained in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs 
concluded a peace with Sex Pompey, and he afterwards went to 
his provinces in the East. In this year and the following Ventidius, 
the lieutenant of Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony 
crossed over to Italy, when the triumvirate was renewed for 5 vears 
He then returned to the East, and shortly afterwards sent Octavia 
back to her brother, and surrendered himself entirely to the charms 
of Cleopatra. In 36 he invaded Parthia, but he was obliged to 
retreat. He was more succe.ssful in his invasion of Armenia in 34, 
for he obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, the Armenian 
king, and carried him to Alexandria. Antony now laiil anide 
entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp 
of an eastern despot. His conduct, and the unbounded influence 
which Cleopatra had ac(iuired over him, alienated many of his 
friends and supporters; and Octavianus saw that the time had now 
come for crushing his rival. The contest was decided by the 
memorable sea-fight ofi Actium, 2nd September 31, in which 
Antony's fleet was defeated. Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, 
tied to Alexandria, where he put an end to his own life in the follow¬ 
ing year (30), when Octavianus appeared before the city. 5. C., 
brother of the triumvir, was praetor in Macedonia in 44, fell into the 
hands of M. Brutus in 43, and was put to death by Brutus in 42, 
to revenge the murder of Cicero. 6. L., youngest brother of the 
triumvir, was consul in 41, when he engaged in war against Octa- 
vianiis at the instigation of F'ulvia, his brother’s wife. He threw 
himself into the town of Perusia, which he surrendered in the 
following year. His life was spared, and he was afterwards 
appointed by Octavianus to the command of Iberia. 7. M., elder 
son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was executed by order of Octavianus, 
after the death of his father in 30. 8. Julus, younger son of the 

triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by his stepmother Octavia 
at Rome, and received great marks of favour from Augustus. 
He was consul in 10 b.c., but was put to death in 2, in conse¬ 
quence of his adulterous intercourse with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 
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Antron, town in Phtliiotis in Thessaly, at the entrance of the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

Anubis, Egyptian divinity, conductor of the dead, worshipped 
in the form of a human being with a clog's head. The Greeks 
identified him with Hermes. His worship was introduced at Romo 
towards the end of the republic. 

Anytus, wealthy Athenian, the most formidable of ttic accusers 
of Socrates, 399 b.c. He was a leading niJin of the democratical 
party, and took an active part, along with Thrasybulus, in the 
overthrow of the 30 Tyrants. 

A6nes, an ancient race in Boeotia. Hence the poets frequently 
use Aonius as equivalent to Boeotian. As Mt. Helicon and the 
fountain Aganippe were in Aonia, the Muses are called Adnides. 

Aorst or Adorst, a powerful people of Asiatic Sarmatia, cluelly 
found between the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov) and the Ca.spian. 

ApXmEa or - 1 a. I. a. ad Orontem, city of Sy lia, built by S^^lcucus 
Nicator on the site of the older city of Pella, in a v ry strong 
position on the river Orontes or Axius. and named in honour of his 
wife Apama. 2. A. CinoTUS or ad Makandrum, a great city of 
Phrygia, on the Maeandci, close above its confluence with the 
Marsyas. It was built by Antiochus I Soter, who named it in 
honour of his mother Apama. 

ApellEs, Greek painter, was born, most probably, at Colophon 
in Ionia, though some ancient w^riters call him a Coan and others 
an Ephesian. He was the contemporary of Alexander the Great 
(336-323 B.C.), and he was the only person whom Alexander would 
permit to take his portrait. We are not told when or where he died. 
Throughout his life Apelles laboured to improve himself, especially 
in drawing, which he never spent a day without practising. Hence 
the proverb Nulla dies sine linea. Of his portraits the most cele¬ 
brated was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt; but the most 
admired of all his pictures was the ‘Aphrodite Anadyomene,’ or 
Aphrodite rising out of the sea; this was brought by Augustus to 
Rome. To Apelles is ascribed the famous maxim: Ne sutor supra 
crepidam (viz. every man to his own trade). See Walters, The 
Art of the Greeks, p. 157. 

ApellIcon, Peripatetic philosopher. His valuable library at 
Athens, containing the autographs of Aristotle's works, was carried 
to Rome by Sulla (83 b.c.). 

Apenninus Mons {Apennines), a chain of mountains running 
throughout Italy from N. to S., and forming the backbone of the 
peninsula. It is a continuation of the Maritime Alps [Alpes], and 
begins near Genua. At the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, and 
Lucania, it divides into two branches: one runs E. through Apulia 
and Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine promontory, and the 
other W. through Bruttium, terminating apparently at Rhegium 
and the straits of Messina, but in reality continued throughout Sicily. 

Aper, ArrIus, praetorian prefect, and son-in-law of the emperor 
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Numerian, whom he was said to have murdered: he was himseli 
put to death by Diocletian on his accession in a.d. 284. 

AphXca, town of Coele-Syria, between Heliopolis and Byblus. 
celebrated for the worship and oracle of Aphrodite. 

AphXreus, father of Idas and Lynceus, the ApharetTdae (also 
Aphdriia proles), celebrated for their fight with Castor and Pollux. 

Aphidna, Attic demus not far from Decelea, was originally one 
of the 12 towns and districts into which Cecrops is said to have 
divided Attica. Here Theseus concealed Helen, but her brothers 
Castor and Pollux rescued their sister. 

AphrSdIsTas, the name of several places famous for the worship 
of Aphrodite, i. A town in Caria on the site of an old town of 
the Leleges, named Ninod: under the Romans a free city, and a 
flourishing school of art. 2. Also called Veneris Oppidum, town, 
harbour, and island on the coast of Cilicia, opposite Cyprus. 

AphrouItR, called V£nus by the Romans, the goddess of love 
and beauty. In the Iliad she is represented as the daughter of Zeus 
and Dione; but later poets frequently relate that she was sprung 
from the foam of the sea, whence they derive her name. She was 
the wife of Hephaestus; but she proved faithless, and was in love 
with Ares, the god of war. She also loved the gods Dionysus, 
Hermes, and Poseidon, and the mortals Anchises and Adonis. She 
surpassed all the other goddesses in beauty, and hence received the 
prize of beauty from Paris. She likewise had the power of granting 
beauty and invincible charms to others, and whoever wore her magic 
girdle immediately became an object of love and desire. In the 
vegetable kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, poppy, etc,, were sacred 
to her. The animals sacred to her, which are often mentioned as 
drawing her chariot or serving as her messengers, aie the sparrow, 
the dove, the swan, and the swallow. She is generally represented 
in works of art with her son Eros. The principal ])laces of her 
worship in Greece were the islands of Cyprus and Cythera. Her 
worship combined, with Hellenic conceptions, many features of 
Eastern origin. [The most famous of her statues in ancient times 
was that by Praxiteles (copy at Munich), and the Melos statue, the 
original of which is at the Louvre. The painting by Apelles was 
renowned. [Apelles.] See Dyer, The Gods in Greece, chap. vii. 
(‘Aphrodite at Paphos').] (See Fig. 8.) 

Aphth6n!us, of Antioch, Greek rhetorician, lived aVjout a.d. 315, 
and wrote the introduction to the study of rhetoric, entitled P»o- 
gymnasmata. It was used as a schooi-t»ook for several centuries. 

Aphytis, town in the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, with a 
temple and oracle of Zeus Ammon. 

ApTcIus, the name of three notorious gluttons, i. The first lived 
In the time of Sulla. 2. The second and most renowned, M. Cabins 
Apicius, flourished under Tiberius. Having squandered his fortune 
on the pleasures of the table, he hanged himself. 3. A contem- 
poraiy' of Trajan, sent to this emperor, when he was in Parthia, 
fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful process of his own. The work 
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on cookery ascribed to Apicius was probably compiled later by 
another writer. 

ApIdAnus, river in Thessaly. 

ApIon, Greek grammarian of the ist cent. a.d. He wrote a 
spiteful work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied in his 
treatise Against Apion. 

Apis, i Son of Phoroneus and Laodicg, king of Argos, from 
whom Peloponnesus, and more especially Argos, was called Apia. 
2, The sacred Bull of Memphis, worshipped as a god among the 
Egyptians. There were certain signs by which he was recognized 
to be the god. At Memphis he had a splendid residence, containing 
extensive walks and courts for his amusement. His birthday, which 
was celebrated every year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. His 
death was a season of public mourning, which continued till another 
sacred bull was discovered by the priests. 

ApollInis Promontorium, promontory in N. Africa, forming the 
W. point of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Apollo, Greek god, son of Zeus and Leto and twin brother of 
Artemis, was born in the island of Delos, whither Leto had fled from 
the jealous Hera. The powers ascribed to Apollo are apparently of 
different kinds, but all are connected with one another, as will be 
seen from the following classification. He is (i) The god who 
punishes, whence he is represented with a bow and arrows. All 
sudden deaths were believed to be the effect of his arrows; and with 
them he sent the plague into the camp of the Greeks before Troy. 
(2) The god who affords help and wards off evil. As he had the 
power of punishing men, so he was also able to deliver men, if duly 
propitiated. From his being the god who afforded help, he is the 
father of Aesculapius, the god of the healing art, and was also 
identified in later times with Paeeon, the god of the healing art in 
Homer. (3) The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised this power in 
his numerous oracles, and especially in that of Delphi. Hence he is 
frequently called the Pythian Apollo, from Pytho, the ancient name 
of Delphi. He had the power of communicating the gift of prophecy 
both to gods and men. (4) The god of song and music. We find 
him in the Iliad delighting the immortal gods with his phorminx; 
and the Homeric bards derived their art of song either from Apollo 
or the Muses. Hence he is placed in close connection with the 
Muses, and is called Musagetes, as leader of the Muses. l.atef 
tradition ascribed to Apollo even the invention of the flute and lyre, 
while it is more commonly related that he received the lyre from 
Hermes. Respecting his musical contests, see Marsyas, Midas. 
(5) The god who protects the flocks and cattle. There are in Homer 
only a few allusions to this feature in the character of Apollo, but 
in later writings it assumes a very prominent form, and in the story 
of Apollo tending the flocks of Admetus at Pherae in Thessaly, the 
idea reaches its height. (6) The god who delights in the foundation of 
towns and the establishment of civil constitutions. Hence a town or a 
colony was never founded by the Greeks without consulting an 
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oracle of Apollo, so that he became, as it were, their spiritual leader. 
(7) The god of the Sun. In Homer, Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, 
are distinct, and his identification with the Sun, though almost 
universal among later writers, was the result of later speculations 
and of Egyptian influence. Apollo had more influence upon the 
Greeks than any other god. It may safely be asserted that the 
Greeks would never have become what they were without the 
worship of Apollo; in him the brightest side of the Grecian mind is 
reflected. In the religion of the early Romans there is no trace of 
the worship of Apollo. The Romans became acquainted with this 
divinity through the Greeks, and arlopted all their notions about him 
from the latter people. During the second Punic war, in 212, the 
Ludi Apollinares were instituted in his honour. The most beautiful 
among the extant representations of Apollo is the Apollo Belvedere 
in the Vatican at Rome, in which he appears as the ideal of youthful 
manliness. (See Fig. 10.) 

Apollodorus. I. Of Carystus, Greek poet of the New Comedy. 
1. Athenian historian and mythographer of the 2nd cent. b.c. Hi.s 
Library [Bibliotheca) is translated, with text, by Sir J. G. Frazer 
in the Loeb Library. 3. Greek painter; the first to show light and 
shade in his pictures: flor. 420 b.c. 4. Architect of Trajan’s 
I'oriim. 

ApollonIa. I. Town in Illyria. It was founded by the Corin- 
tliians and Coreyracans, and was celebrated as a place of commerce 
and of learning. Many distinguished Romans, among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, pursued their 
studies here. 2. Town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and S. of the Lake of Bolbe. 3. Town 
in Thrace on the Black Sea, colony of Miletus, had a temple of Apollo, 
from which Lucullus carried away a colossus of this god, and erected 
it on the Capitol at Rome. 4. Town in Cyrenaica: birthplace of 
Eratosthenes. 

Apollonts, city in Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis, named 
after Apollonis, mother of king Eumenes. 

ApollonIus. I. Of Alabanda in Caria, rhetorician, taught 
rhetoric at Rhodes, about b.c. ioo. 2. Of Alabanda, surnamed 
Moi-o, likewise a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes. In 81 b.c. 
Apolloniu.s came to Rome as ambassador of the Rhodians, on which 
orrasion Cicero heard him; Cicero also received instruction from him 
in rhetoric. 3. Pergaeus, from Perga in Pamphylia, one of the 
greatest mathematicians of antiquity, commonly called the 'Great 
Geometer,' was educated at Alexandria under the successors of 
Euclid, and flourished about 250-220 b.c. 4. Rhodius, poet and 
grammarian, born at Alexandria, and flourished 222-181 B.c. In 
his youth he was instructed by Callimachus; but they afterwards 
became enemies. Apollonius taught rhetoric at Rhodes with so 
much success that the Rhodians honoured him with their franchise; 
hence he was called the ‘ Rhodian.* He afterwards returned to 
.Mexandria, where he succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian at 
Alexandria. His poem, called the Argonautica, gives a description 
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of the adventures of the Argonauts. Translation (in English verse) 
by Way (in Dent's Temple Classics); also in Loeb Library. 5. 
Tvanensis or Tyanaeus, i.e. of Ty&na in Cappadocia, a Neo- 
Pythagorean philosopher, was bom about 4 years before the 
Christian era. Apollonius obtained great influence by pretending 
to miraculous powers. His life is written by Philostratus. After 
travelling extensively, he settled down at Ephesus, wliere he be¬ 
came master of a school. Like many modern occultists P. was 
a quack. ' 

AppIa VIa, celebrated Roman road, was commenced by Ap. 
Claudius Caecus, when censor, 312 B.c. It issued from the Porta 
Capena, and terminated at Capua, but w'as eventually extended 
to Bnindisium. 

AppIanus, Roman historian, native of Alexandria, lived at Rome 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadiian, and Antoninus Pius. He 
wrote a Roman history in 24 books, of which only part has come 
clown to us. His style is clear; but he possesses few merits as an 
iustorian. Translation in the I.oeb Library (H White: 4 \ols.). 

Appii F6rum, [Forum Appii.] 

Appuleius, of Madaura in Africa, born about a.d. 124, educated 
first at Carthage and afterwards at Athens, where he studied the 
Platonic philosophy. He next travelled extensively. After his 
return to Africa he married a rich widow, Pudentilla. This led to a 
legal action, in which he was acquitted; his speech in his owm 
defence is extant in the Apologia (edition by Butler and Owen, 
1914). His important work is the Metamorphoses, known as the 
Golden Ass, which, with the exception of the Satyricon of Petronius, 
is the only surviving example of the Latin novel. The tale of 
Cupid and Psyche forms an episode in this work (edition with 
commentary, by L. C, Purser; Adlington's 1566 version reprinted in 
Dent’s Temple Classics and in T.oeb Library. Pater's translation is 
given in his Marius the Epicurean). A complete translation of 
Apiileius, by H. E. Butler, is in the Oxford Translation series. 

AppOlSius SaturnInus. [Saturntnus.] 

Apulani, Ligurian people on the Macra, subdued by the Romans 
after a long resistance and transplanteci to Samnium, i8o b.c. 

ApulIa, included the whole of the S.E. of Italy from the river 
Frento to the promonotory lapygium. In* its narrower sense it 
was the country E. of Samnium on both sides of the Aiifidus, the 
Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks: the S.E. was called Calabria by 
the Romans. The country was very fertile. 

Aquae, Roman name given to medicinal springs and bathing 
places. I. CuTiLiAE, mineral springs in Samnium, near the ancient 
town of Cutilia, which perished in early times, and E. of Reate. 
There was a celebrated lake in its neighbourhood with a floating 
island, which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre of Italy. 
Vespasian died at this place. 2. Sextiae {Aix), a Roman colony in 
Gallia Narbonensis, founded by Sextius Calvinus, 122 b.c.; its 
mineral waters were long celebrated. Near this place Marius 
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defeated the Teutoni, 102 b.c. 3. Statiellae, a town of the 
Staticlli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

Aqueducts, Roman. These are among the finest structures ol 
the old world. They often conveyed the water for long distances, 
in covered stone channels, on lofty arcades stretching over hill and 
valley. Four are still in use at Rome. Among the best preserved 
of these aqueducts are those at Tarragona and Segovia in Spain, 
and the magnificent Pont du Card (see illustration, Fig. 9) near 
Nlmes, in S. France. The height of the lowest row of arches above 
the water's edge is 65 feet; the second row is another 65 feet above 
the lowest; the top row above the second, 28 feet; total height—158 
feet. The water channel (specus) is seen at the top. The ancient 
name of the place was Nemausus.—See Bury, Student's Roman 
Umpire, chap, xxxi; also Ashby and Richmond, The Aqueducts oj 
Ancient Rome, 1935. 

AquilEia. Town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top of the 
Adriatic. It was founded by the Romans in 182 b.c., as a bulwark 
against the northern barbarians. It was also a nourishing place of 
commerce, and, in imperial times, became noted for the worship of 
Mithras. It was taken and completely destroyed by Attila in 
A.D. 452; its inhabitants escaped to the lagoons, where Venice was 
afterwards built. 

AquillIus or AquilIus. I. Consul, b.c. 129, finished the war 
against Aristonicus, son of Eumenes of Pergamus. 2. Consul, 
loi li.c., finished the Servile war in Sicily. In 88 he w^as defeated by 
Mithridates, who put him to death by pouring molten gold down 
his throat. 

AquInum, town in Latium; birth-place of Juvenal. 

AquitanIa, the country of the Aquitani, extended from the 
Garumna {Garonne) to the Pyrenees. 

ArXbIa, a countiy at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming a large 
peninsula, bounded on the W. by the Arabicus Sinus, on the S. 
and S.E. by the Erythrakum Mare, and on the N.E. by the 
Persicus Sinus. On the N. or land side its boundaries were in- 
deli riite, but it included the whole of the de.sert country between 
Egypt and Syria, on the one side, and the banks of the Euphrates 
on the other. It was divided into 3 parts: (i) Arabia Peiraea, 
including the triangular piece of land between the two heads of the 
Red Sea (the peninsula of Mt. Sinai) and the country immediately 
to the N. and N.E.; and called from its capital Petra, while the 
literal signification of the name, ‘Rocky Arabia,' agrees also with 
the nature of the country: (2) Arabia Deserta, including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the interior of the Arabian peninsula: 
(3) Arabia I'elxx, consisting of the whole country not included in the 
other two divisions. There is only on the W. coast a belt of fertile 
land, which caused the ancients in their ignorance of the country to 
apply the epithet of Felix to the whole peninsula. The inhabitants 
of Arabia were of the race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely 
related to the Israelites. The N.W. district (Arabia Petraea) was 
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inhabited by the various tribes which constantly appear in Jewish 
history: the Amalekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Am¬ 
monites, etc. The Greeks and Romans called the inhabitants by the 
name of Nabataki, whose capital was Petra. The people of Arabia 
Deserta were called Arabes Scenitae, from their dwelling in tents, and 
Arabes Nomades, from their mode of life. From the earliest known 
period a considerable traffic was carried on by the people in the N. 
(especially the Nabataei) by means of caravans, and by those on the 
S. and E. coast by sea, in the productions of their own country 
(chiefly gums, spices, and precious stones), and in those of India 
and Arabia. The only part of Arabia ever conquered was Arabia 
Petraea, which became under Trajan a Roman province. Chris¬ 
tianity was early introduced into Arabia, where it spread to a great 
ixtent, and continued to exist side by side with the old religion 
Jwhich was Sabacism, or the worship of heavenly bodies), and wdth 
;ome admixture of Judaism, until the rise of Mohammedanism 
m 622. 

ArAbIcus Sinus, the Red Sea, long narrow gulf between Africa 
and Arabia, connected on the S. with the Indian Ocean by the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and on the N. divided into two heads by 
the peninsula of Arabia Petraea (Penins. of Sinai), the E. of which 
was called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus {Gulf of Akaba), and the 
W. Sinus Herodpolites or Herodpoliticus {Gulf of Suez). [Ery- 
TiiRAEUM Mare.] 

ArachnE, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, a 
famous dyer in purple. Arachne excelled in the art of weaving, 
and, proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Athgna to compete 
with her. The maiden produced a piece of cloth in which the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as the goddess could find no 
fault with it, she tore the work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung 
herself: Athena loosened the rope and saved her life, but the rope 
was changed into a cobweb and Arachne herself into a spider 
{arachne). 

ArAciiosIa, one of the E. provinces of the Persian (and after¬ 
wards of the Parthian) Empire, bounded on the E. by the Indu.s, on 
the N. by the Paropamisadae, on the W. by Drangiana, and on the 
S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile country. 

ArAcynthus, mountain on the S.W. coast of Aetolia, near 
Pleuron, sometimes placed in Acarnania. I.ater writers erroneously 
make it a mountain between Boeotia and Attica, and hence mention 
it in connection with Amphion, the Boeotian hero. 

Arar or ArAris {SaAne), river of Gaul, rises in the Vo.sgcs, re¬ 
ceives the Dubis {Doubs) from the E., after which it becomes 
navigable, and flows into the Rhone at Lugdunum {Lyons). 

ArAtus. I. General of the Achaeans, .son of Clinias, was bom 
at Sicyon, 271 b.c. His father was murdered when he was a child, 
and was brought up at Argos. At 20 years of age he delivered 
Sicyon from the rule of its tyrant and united the city to the Achaean 
League, which gained in consequence a great accession of power. 
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25 r B.c. In 245 he was elected general of the league. But he 
excelled more in negotiation than in war; and in his war with the 
Actolians and Spartans he was often defeated. In order to resist 
these enemies he cultivated the friendship of Anligonus Doson, 
king of Macedonia, and of his successor Philip: but as Philip was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all Greece, dissensions 
arose between him and Aratus, and the latter was eventually 
poisoned in 213 by the king's order. 2. Of Soli, in Cilicia, flourished 
270 B.C., and spent the latter part of his life at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote an astronomical 
{)ocm, entitled Phaenomena, which was very popular in ancient 
times. Translated into Latin by Cicero. English translation in 
Loeb Library (G. R. Mair). 

AraxEs. I. River in Armenia, rising in Mt. Aba or Abus, joining 
the Cyrus, and falling with it into the Caspian sea. TheAraxes 
was proverbial for the force of its current.—2. In Me.sopotamia. 
[Auorrhas.] 3. River in Persis, on which Persepolis stood, 
llowing into a salt lake not far below Persepolis. 4. It is doubtful 
whether the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as the Oxus, Jax- 
ARTiis, or the 

ArbXcEs, the founder of the Median empire. 

ArbEi.a, city of Adiabene in Assyria, celebrated as the head¬ 
quarters of Darius Codon'annus, before the last battle in which 
he was overthrown by Alexander (331 B.c.), which is hence fre- 
(jiiently cnlled the battle of Arbela, though it was really fought neaf 
GaugamRi-a, about 50 miles W. of Arbela. 

ArcXi^Ta, a country in the middle of Peloponnesus, surrounded on 
all sides by mountains. The Achelous, the greatest river of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, rises in Arcadia. The N. and E. parts of the country 
were barren and unproductive; the W. and S. were more fertile, 
with numerous valleys where corn was grown. The Arcadians 
regarded themselves as the most ancient people in Greece: the 
(xreek writers call them indigenous and Pelasgians. They were 
chiefly employed in hunting and the tending of cattle, whence their 
worshi]) of Pan, who was especially the god of Arcadia, and of 
Artemis. They were passionately fond of music. The Arcadians 
experienced fewer changes than any other people in Greece, and 
retained possession of their country upon the conquest of the rest 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians. After the second Messenian war, 
the iliflerent towns became independent republics, of which the 
mo.st important w'ere Mantinea, Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophis, 
and Phenrus. The Lacedaemonians made many attempts to 
obtain [losscssion of parts of Arcadia, but these attempts were 
finally frustrated by the battle of Leuctra (371 B.c.); and in order 
to resist all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the Arcadians, 
upon the advice of Kpaminondas, built the city oi Megalopolis. 
They subsequently joined the Achaean League, and finally became 
subject to the Romans. 

ArcXdius, emperor of the East, elder son of Theodosius I, and 
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brother of IloQorius, reigned a.d. 395-408. See Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall', Bury, History oj Later Roman Empire. 

Arc AS, king of the Arcadians, son of Zeus and Callisto, from whom 
Arcadia was supposed to have derived its name. 

Arc£sIlaus. I. Greek pliilosophcr, born at Pitane in Acolis, 
succeeded Crates about 241 b.c. in the chair of the Academy at 
Athens, and became the founder of the second or middle Academy. 
He is said to have died in his 76th year from a lit of drunkenness. 
2. The name of four kings of Cyrene. [Battiadae.] 

ArcEsIus, father of J^aertes and grandfather of Ulysses. 

Archelaus. I. Son and successor of Herod the Great, was 
appointed by his father as his successor, and received from Augustus 
Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of ethnarch. In 
consequence of his tyrannical government, Augustus bani.shed him 
in A.D. 7 to Vienna in Gaul, where he died. 2. King of Macedonia 
(413-399 B.C.), an illegitimate son of Perdiccas II, obtained the 
throne by the murder of his half-brother. His palace was adorned 
with paintings by Zeuxis; and Euripides, Agathon, and other men 
of eminence were among his guests. 3. A distinguished general of 
Mithridates, defeated by Sulla in Boeotia, 80 b.c. He deserted 
to the Romans, 81 b.c. 4. Son of the preceding, was raised by 
Pompey, in 63 b.c., to the dignity of priest of the goddess at Comana 
in Pontus or Cappaclocia. In 56 or 55 Archelaus bacame king of 
Egypt by marrying Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, 
after the expulsion of her father, had obtained the soveieignty of 
Egypt. But at the end of 6 months he was defeated and .slain in 
battle by Gabinius, who restored Ptolemy Auletes. 5. Son of No. 
and his successor in the office of high-priest of Comana, was deprived 
of his dignity by Julius Caesar in 47. 6. Son of No. 5, received 

from Antony, in 36 b.c., the kingdom of Cappadocia—a favoui 
which he owed to the charms of his mother Glaphyra. He was 
deprived of his kingdom by Tiberius, a.d. 17; and Cappadocia was 
then made a Roman province. 7. A philosox)her of the Ionic 
School, born either at Athens or at Miletus. He flourished about 
450 B.c. 

ArchEm6rus or Opheltes, son of the Nemean king Lycurgus. 
When the Seven Heroes on their expedition against Thebes stopped 
at Nemea, Hypsipyle, the nurse of the child Opheltes, while .showing 
the way to the Seven, left the child alone. The child was killed by 
a dragon, and Amphiaraus saw in this an omen boding destruction 
to himself and his companions, 'i'hey called the child Arche- 
morus, ‘ Forerunner of Death,’ and instituted the Nemean games in 
honour of him. 

Archias. i . A Heraclid of Corinth, who founded Syracuse, 
734 B.c. 2. A. Licinius Archias, Greek poet, born at Antioch in 
Syria, about 120 B c., came to Rome in 102, and wa.s received by 
the Luculli, from whom he obtained the gentile name of Licinius. 
He was enrolled as a citizen at Heraclea in Lucania; and as this 
town was united wuth Rome by a foedus, he subsequently obtained 
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the Roman franchise in accordance with the T.ex Plautia Papiria 
passed in 89 u.c. In 61 he was accused of assuming the citizenship 
illegally. He was defended by his friend M. Cicero in the extant 
speech Pro Archia. 

ArchIdAmus, the name of 5 kings of Sparta from the 7th to the 
end of the 3rd cent. B.c. The most famous of these kings invaded 
Attica, 431 B.C., with 100,000 men. 

ArchIl6chus, of Paros, one of the earliest lyric poets, celebrated 
for his lampoons. He perfected the lambic metre. He flourished 
about 714-676 B.c. He went from Paros to Thasos with a colony, 
but afterwards returned to Paros, and fell in battle in a war against 
the Naxians. He had been a suitor to Ncobule, one of the daughters 
of Lycanihcs, who first promised and afterwards refused to give 
his daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archilochus 
attacked the whole family in an lambic poem with such effect, that 
the daughters of Lycambes are said to have hung themselves through 
shame. See J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature, 1933. 

ArchImEuEs, of Syracuse, the most famous of ancient mathe¬ 
maticians and natural philosophers, was born 287 b.c. He was 
a friend, if not a kinsman, of Hiero, for whom he constructed various 
engines of war, which, many years afterwards, were so far effectual 
in the defence of Syracuse against Marcellus, as to convert the siege 
into a blockade. His inventions and discoveries were many and 
highly important, e.g. a pump, known as the water-screw of Archi¬ 
medes. When Syracuse was taken (212 b.c.), Archimedes was killed 
by the Roman soldiers, being at the time intent upon a mathematical 
problem. Some of his works have come down to us. 

Architectura. There are two chief divisions of ancient classic 
architecture; (i) Greek; (2) Roman. The distinguishing styles are 
called Orders, which may be (roughly) classified as (i) Greek: Doric; 
Ionic; Corinthian; and (2) Roman: Tuscan; Composite. Of these 
Orders, the Greek are alone true; the Roman are adapted. Though 
the Roman Orders were never used by the Greeks, the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian were common to both Greeks and Romans. 

Of the three 'true' Orders used by the Greeks, the Doric is the 
oldest and, in many ways, tlie noblest. The greatest example of 
Doric in the world is the Parthenon at Athens. Another grand 
example of Doric is to be seen in the great temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum (6th cent. b.c.). This Order has no 'base*; the capital is 
simple and massive; the shaft fluted; and the entablature far more 
significant than in the other Orders. In the Doric column there 
are 20 flutes, so arranged as to touch each other. 

The Ionic Order is easily distinguished by the spiral volutes on the 
capital. The shaft of the column is fluted; generally, 24 flutes 
with fillets between, the flutes being semicircular. The base is 
known as 'Attic' (i.e. two torus mouldings separated by a scotia 
with intervening fillets). Among ancient examples, we may mention 
the portico of the Erechtheum at Athens; among modern, the 
facade of the British Museum. Roman Ionic does not differ, in 
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principle, from Greek; but note: the cornice is deeper, the frieze 
narrower, the volutes smaller, and the shaft is plain. 

The Corinthian Order was employed by the Greeks but little, the 
most noteworthy examples now extant being the Choia^ic Monu¬ 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens, and the temple of Olympian Zeus at 
Athens. Witlj the Romans this Order was a great favourite, as it 
suited their ideas of superabundance and magnificence The finest 
example of Roman Corinthian is the Pantheon at Rome, 'fhc 
distinguishing feature of the Order is the 'foliated capital,' often 
most elaborately carved. The base of the Corinthian column is not 
unlike the Ionic, and is superimposed on a stylobate, or square 
plinth. Roman Corinthian differs from Greek in the following 
respects: there are no 'antefixae' carvings on the top; the crowning 
moulding is supported by carved consoles, beneath which runs the 
egg-and-tongue moulding. Besides this, the capital differs in many 
details; and the shaft is frequently plain, whereas in Greek Corinthian 
the shaft is fluted. 

A good example of the Roman Composite Order is to be found 
in the Arch of Titus (Rome). 

See Anderson and Spiers’s Architecture of Greece and Rome, 3rd cd. 
revised, 1927. 

ArchCn ( = ruler), the name given at Athens to the supreme 
authority set up after the abolition of royalty. There were 9 
archons, and the year was always named after the president for that 
year. 

Archytas, of Tarentum, philosopher, mathematician, general, 
and statesman, lived about 400 b.c. He was contemporary with 
Plato, whose life he saved by his influence with the tyrant Dionysius. 
He was drowned while upon a voyage on the Adriatic. He belonged 
to the Pythagorean school. 

ArconnEsus. I. Island off Ionia, near Lebedus, also called 
Aspis. 2. Island off the coast of Caria, opposite Halicarnassus. 

ArctInus, of Miletus, the most distinguished among the cyclic 
poets, probably lived about 776 b.c.. 

Arct 5 phylax. [Arctos.] 

Arctos, ‘the Bear,' two constellations near the N. Pole. i. The 
Great Bear {Ursa Major), also called the Waggon (Plaustrum). 
The ancient Italian name of this constellation was Septem Triones, 
the ‘Seven Ploughing Oxen,' also Septentrio, and with the epithet 
Major to distinguish it from the Septentrio Minor, or Lesser Bear, 
z. The Lesser or Little Bear {Ursa Minor), likewise called the 
Waggon, and Cynosura, ‘dog's tail,’ from the resemblance of the 
constellation to the upturned curl of a dog’s tail. The constellation 
before the Great Bear was called Bodies, Arctophfflax, or Arcturus. 
At a later time A rctophylax became the general name of the constella¬ 
tion, and the word A returns was confined to the chief star in it. All 
these constellations are connected in mythology with the Arcadian 
nymph Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon. [Callisto.] In the 
poets the epithets of these stars have constant reference to the 
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family and country of Callisto; thus we find them called Lycaoni^ 
Arctos : Maenalia Arctos and Maenalis Ursa (from M. Maenalus in 
Arcadia): Erymanthis Ursa (from M. Erymanthus in Arcadia). 
Parrhasides stellae (from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though 
most traditions identified BoOtes with Areas, others pronounced 
him to be Icarius or his daughter Erigone. Hence the Septentriones 
are called Boves Icarii. * 

Ard^a, chief town of the Rutuli in Latium, situated about 3 
miles from the sea, one of the most ancient places in Italy, and the 
capital of Turnus. It was conquered and colonized by the Romans, 
442 13 .c. 

Ardys, son of Gyges, king of I.ydia, reigned 678-629 B.c. 

AufiLATfi, Ar£las, or Ar£latum, Aries, town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and a Roman colony. The Roman remains at Arles 
attest the greatness of the ancient city. 

Ai<T:nE, town mentioned by Horner as belonging to the dominions 
of Nestor, and situated near the mouth of the Minyelus. [Anigrus | 

ArF:6 PAGUS, at Athens, a rocky promontory lying to the W. of, 
and not far from, the Acropolis. It was the Hill of Ares {Mars’ 
/{ill] cf. Acts xvii). Ihe name was also given to the council which 
held their meetings here. This council, which consisted of ex- 
arclions, was the criminal court of Athens, and it also exercised the 
same power over religious matters as the Boulfi did over political, 
but this power was reduced about the middle of the 5th century b.c. 

Arks, called Mars by the Romans, the Greek god of war, and one 
of the great Olympian gods, is called the son of Zeus and Heia. His 
savage and sanguinary character makes him hated by the other gods 
and by his own parents. He was wounded by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like ten thousand 
warriors riic gigantic Aloidae had likewise conquered him, and 
kept him a prisoner for 13 months, until he was delivered by Hermes 
lie was also conquered by Hercules, with whom he fought on account 
of his son Cycnus, and was obliged to return to Olympus. This 
fierce and gigantic but withal hand.some god, loved, and was beloved 
by, Aphiodite. According to a late tradition. Ares slew Halir- 
rhothius, the son of Poseidon, when he was offering violence to 
Akippe, the daughter of Ares. Hereupon Po.scidon accused Ares 
in the An'opagus, where the Olympian gods were assembled in court. 
Ares wa.s acipiitted, and this event was believed to have given rise 
to the name Areopagus. In Greece the worship of Ares was not 
very geiifral, and it was probably introduced from Tlirace. One of 
the best known statues of Arcs now extant is that in the Villa 
Ludovisi. 

Arliias, the name of several kings of Arabia Petraea. i. A 
conteiiq)t)rary of Poiiipey, invaded Judaea in 65 13 c., in order to 
place I lyrcanus on the throne, but was driven back by the Romans, 
who espoused the cause of Aristobulus. 2. The father-in-law of 
Herod .Antipas, invaded Judaea, because Herod had dismissed the 
daughter of Aretas in consequence of his connection with Herodias. 
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Ar£thOsa, one of the Nereids, and the nymph of tlie fountain of 
Arcthusa in the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. [Alpheus.] 

ArgIl£tum, district in Rome, extending from the S. of the 
Quirinal to the Capitoline and the Forum. It was inl.abited by 
mechanics and booksellers. See Warde Fowler, Social Life at 
Rome. 

Arginusae, 3 small islands off the coa.st of Aeolis, opposite 
Mytilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of the Athenians 
over the Lacedaemonians under Caliicratidas, 406 b.c. 

ArgIphontEs, ‘slayer of Argus,* a surname of Hermes. Such is 
the traditional interpretation; but the legend infened is unknown. 
Possibly the root of the word is (pay-, and the meaning would be The 
Swift Appearer, a name for the messenger of the gods. 

ArgIva, a surname of Hera from Argos. 

Argalis. [Argos.] 

Arg5nautae, the Argonauts, ‘sailors of the Argo,’ were the heroes 
who sailed to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the purpose of 
fetching the golden fleece. In order to get rid of Jason, Pelias, king 
of lolcus in Thessaly, persuaded him to fetch the golden fleece, 
which was suspended on an oak tree in the grove of Ares in Colchis, 
and was guarded day and night by a dragon. Jason undertook 
the enterprise, and commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build 
a ship with 50 oars, which was called Argo after the name of the 
builder. Jason was accompanied by all the great heroes of the age, 
such as Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Theseus, etc.: their number is 
said to have been 50. After many adventures, they arrived at the 
mouth of the river Phasis. The Colchian king Aectes promised to 
give up the golden fleece if Jason would yoke to a plough two fire- 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow the dragon's teeth which 
had not been u.sed by Cadmus at Thebes. Medea, the daughter of 
Aeetes, fell in love with Jason, and on his promising to many her, 
she furnished him with the means of resisting fire and steel, and sent 
to sleep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece. After Jason 
had taken the treasure, he and his Argonauts embarked by night, 
along with Medea, and .sailed away. On their return they were 
driven by a storm to the W. of Italy; and after wandering about the 
W. coasts of the Mediterranean, they arrived at lolcus. The 
legend of the Argonauts is very ancient; Homer speaks of it as 
though it were universally familiar. See the Argonautica of Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius (Way's translation). 

Argos. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic Argos, that 
is, a town or district of Thessaly, and of the Achaean Argos, by 
which he means sometimes the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga¬ 
memnon’s kingdom of Aigos of which Mycenae was the capital, and 
sometimes the town of Argos. As Argos frequently signifies the 
whole F^eloponnesus, so the *ApyeToi often occur in Homer as a name 
of the whole body of the Greeks, in which sense the Roman poets 
also use Argivi. i. Argos, a district of Peloponnesus, also called 
by Greek writers, ArgTa or Arg 61 ice or Argdlis. Under the Romans, 
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Argolis became the usual name of the country, while the word Argos 
or Argi was confined to the town. The Roman Argolis was bounded 
on the N. by the Corinthian territory, on the W. by Arcadia, on the 
S. by Laconia, and included towards the E. the whole peninsula be¬ 
tween the Saronic and Argolic Gulfs: but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos was only the country lying round the 
Argolic gulf, bounded on the W. by the Arcadian mountains, and 
separated on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, Cleonae, 
and Phlius. The main part of the population consisted of Pelasgi 
and Achaei, to whom Dorians were atlded after the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians. 2. Argos, or Argi, -orum, in the 
Latin writers, the capital of Argolis, situated in a level plain a little 
to the W. of the Inachus. It had an ancient Pelasgic citadel 
called Larissa. It was celebrated for the worship of Hera, whose 
great temj)le, Heraeum, lay between Argos and Mycenae. During 
excavations on the site of the Heraeum (1925) Mycenaean tombs, 
as well as some neolithic pottery, were discovered. The city is said 
to have been built by Inachus or his son Phoroneus, or else by 
Argus. The descendants of Inachus were deprived of the sovereignty 
by Danaus, who is said to have come from Egypt. The descen¬ 
dants of Danaus were in their turn obliged to submit to the Achaean 
race of the PeIo{)idae. Under the rule of the Pelopidae Mycenae 
became the capital of the kingdom, and Argos was a dependent 
state. Thus Mycenae was the royal residence of Atrens and of his 
son Agamemnon; but under Orestes Argos again became supreme. 
Upon the con<iuest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians Argos fell to the 
share of Temenus, whose descendants ruled over the country. All 
these events belong to mythology; and Argos first appears in history 
about 750 B.C., as the chief state of Peloponnesus, under its ruler 
Phiuon. After the time of Phidon its influence declined; and its 
power was weakened by wars with Sparta. In consequence of its 
jealousy of Sparta, Argos took no part in the Persian war. In the 
Peloponnesian war it sided with Athens against Sparta. At this 
time its government was a democracy, but at a later period it fell 
under the power of tyrants. In 243 it joined the Achaean League, 
and on the conquest of the latter by the Romans, 146, it became a 
part of the Roman province of Achaia. 

Argus, i. Surnamed Panoptes, *the all-seeing,’ because he had 
a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, or Arestor, or Inachus. Hera 
appointed him guardian of the cow into which lo had been meta¬ 
morphosed; but Hermes, at the command of Zeus, sent him to sleep 
by the sweet note.s of his flute, and then cut off his head. Hera 
transplanted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her favourite bird. 
2. The builder of the Argo, son of Phrixus. 3. The faithful old dog 
of Ulysses who died of joy at seeing his master after his twenty 
years’ absence from home (Horn. Od, xvii. 292). 

ARGifRiPA. [Arpi.] 

ArTa or -Ta, the most important of the eastern provinces of the 
ancient Persian Empire, was bounded on the E. by the Paropa- 
misadae, on the N. by Margiana and Hyrcania, on the W. by Parthia, 
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and on the S. by the desert of Carmania. From Aria was derived tlie 
name Ariana, under which all the eastern provinces were included. 

ArIadn®, daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, fell in love with Theseus, 
when he was sent by his father to convey the tribute of the Athenians 
to the Minotaur, and gave him the clue of thread by means of which 
he found his way out of the Labyrinth. Theseus in return promised 
to marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with him; but on their 
arrival in the island of Dia (Naxos), she was killed by Artemis, 
rhis is the Homeric account; but the more common tradition 
related that 'I'heseus deserted AriadnS in Naxos, where she was 
found by Dionysus, who made her his wife, and placed among the 
stars the crown which he gave her at their marriage. 

ArIaeus, the friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing of the 
army at the battle of Cunaxa, 401 b.c. After the death of Cyrus, 
he purchased his pardon from Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

ArIana. [Aria.] 

ArIarathEs, the name of several kings of Cappadocia, i. Son 
of Ariamnes I, defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, 322 b.c. Eu- 
menes then obtained possession of Cappadocia. 2. Son of Holo- 
phernes, and nephew of Ariarathes I, recovered Cappadocia after the 
death of Eumeues, 315. He was succeeded by Ariamnes II. 3. 
Son of Ariamnes II, and grandson of No. 2, married Stratonice, 
daughter of Antiochiis II, king of Syria. 4. Son of No. 3, reigned 
220-162. He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and assisted Antiochus against the Romans. After the 
defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued for peace in 188, which he 
obtained on favourable terms. 5. Son of No. 4, surnarned Philo- 
pator, reigned 163-130. He assisted the Romans against Aristoni- 
cus of Pergamus, and fell in this war, 130. 6. Son of No. 5, reigned 

130-96. He married Laodice, sister of Mithridates VI, king of 
Pontus, and was put to death by Mithridates. 7. Son of No. 6, also 
murdered by Mithridates, who became king. The Cappadocians 
rebelled against Mithridates, and placed upon the throne, 8. 
Second son of No. 6; but he was speedily driven out of the kingdom 
by Mithridates, and afterwards died. 9. Son of Ariobarzanes II, 
reigned 42-36. He was deposed and put to death by Antony, who 
appointed Archelaus. 

ArIaspae, a people in the S. part of Draiigiana. 

ArIcIa, ancient town of Latium at the foot of the Alban Mount, 
on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Rome. It was subdued by the 
Romans in 338 b.c., and received the Roman franchise. In its 
neighbourhood was the celebrated grove and temple of Diana 
Ariclna, on the borders of the Lacus Nemorensis. Diana was 
worshipped here with barbarous customs: her priest, called rex 
Nemorensis, was always a runaway slave, who obtained his ofiice 
by killing his predecessor in single combat. See Frazer, The Golden 
Bough. 

Aries, a battering-ram. 

ArImaspi, a people in the N. of Scj'thia, represented as one-eyed 
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^neii who fought with the griffins for the possession of the gold in 
their neighbourhood. The fable is perhaps founded on tlie fact 
tliat the Ural mountains abound in gold. 

ArImi and ArIma, names of a mythical people, district, and 
range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the old Greek poets made 
the .scene of tlie punishment of the monster Typhoeus. 

ArImInum [Rimini), town in Umbria. 

ARldBAKZANfis. I. Kings or Satraps of Pontus. i. Betrayed by 
his son Mithridates to the Persian king, about 400 b.c. 2. Son of 
Mithridates I, reigned 363-337. He revolted from Artaxerxes in 
362, and may be regarded as the founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 
3 Son of Mithridates III, reigned 266-240, and was succeeded by 
.Mithridates IV. II. Kings of Cappadocia, i. Ariobarzanes I, 
^urnarned Philoromaeus, reigned 93-63 B.c., and was elected 
king by the Cappadocians, under the direction of the Romans. He 
was several times expelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, but 
was finally restored by Pomj^ey in 63, .shortly before his death. 2. 
Ariobarzanes II, siirnamed Philopator, succeeded his father in 
(>3. 3 Ariobarzanes III, surnamed Eusebes and Philoromaeus, 

son of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51. He as.sisted Pompey 
against Caesar, wlio not only pardoned him, but even enlarged his 
territories He was slain in 42 by Ca.ssius. 

AkIon. I. Of Methymna in I.esbos, lyric poet and player on 
the cithara, and the inventor of dithyrambic poetry. He lived 
about 625 B.C., and lived at the court of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. 
C)n one occasion Arion went to Sicily to take part in some musical 
contest. He won the prize, and, laden with pre.sents, he embarked 
in a Corinthian ship to return to his friend Peiiander The sailors 
coveted his treasures, and meditated his murder. After trying in 
vain to save his life, he at length obtained permission once more to 
play on the cithara, and as soon as he had invoked the gods in 
inspired strains, he threw himself into the sea. But many song- 
loving doljihins had assembled round the vessel, and one of them 
now took the bard on its back and carried him to Taen&nis, from 
whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and related his adventure to 
Periander Upon the arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periander 
inquired of the sailors after Arion, who replied that he had remained 
behind at Tarontum; l)iit when Arion came forward the sailors 
owmed their guilt. 2. A fabulous horse, which is said to have been 
begotten by Po.seidon. 

ARiovisrus, German chief, who conquered a great part of 
Gaul, but was defeated by Caesar, 58 b.c. See the Gallic War of 
Caesar. 

Akistakus, son of Apollo and CyrenS, was bom in Libya. He 
went to Thrace, where he fell in love with Eurydice, the wife of 
Orpheus. The latter, while fleeing from him, perished by the bite 
of a serpent; whereupon the Nymphs, in anger, destroyed the bees 
of Aristai^us The way in which he recovered his bees is related 
in the 4th Georgic of Virgil. After his death he was worshipped 
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as a god. He was regarded as the protector of flocks and shepherds, 
of vine and olive plantations, and he taught men to keep bees. 

AristXg6r\s, of Miletus, brother-in-law of Histiaeus, was left 
by the latter, during his stay at the Persian court, in charge of the 
government of Miletus. Having failed in an attempt upon Naxos 
(501 B.c.) on behalf of the Persians, and fearing the conseiiuences, 
he induced the Ionian cities to revolt from Persia. He applied for 
assistance to the Spartans and Athenians: the former refused, but 
the latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. In 499 his army 
captured and burnt Sardis, but was finally chased back to the coast. 
The Athenians now departed; the Persians conquered most of the 
Ionian cities; and Aristagoras in despair fled to Thrace, where he 
was slain by the Edonians in 497. 

Aristarchus, i. Of Samos, mathematician and astronomer at 
Alexandria, flourished between 280 and 264 b.c. Of his important 
works on astronomy, only one remains, a treatise on the sun and 
moon (text, translation, and commentary by Sir T. L. Heath, 1913) 
2. Of Samothrace, grammarian and greatest critic of antiquity, 
flourished 156 b.c. He was a pupil of Aristophanes, and founded 
at Alexandria a grammatical and critical school. At an advanced 
age he went to Cyprus, where he died at the age of 72, of voluntary 
starvation, because he was suffering from incurable dropsy. He 
published an edition of Homer, which has been the basis of the text 
from his time to the present day. He divided the Iliad and Odyssey 
into 24 books each. 

AniSTitAs, the writer of a celebrated Tetter' professing to give a 
contemporary account of the translation of the Pentateuch into 
Greek in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.). The 
writer poses as a courtier in the service of that king, who is interested 
in Jewi.sh antiquities. But the letter was not contemporary with 
the events de.scribed, and its later date may be put at about xoo b.c. 
Text in Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (2nd ed., 
1902); translation by H. St. J. Thackeray (new ed., 1917). 

AristIdEs. I. An Athenian, son of Lysimachus, surnamed the 
'Just,' was of an ancient and noble family. He fought at the battle 
of Marathon, 490 b.c.; and next year, 489, he was archon. He was 
the great rival of Themistocles, and it was through the influence of 
the latter that he suffered ostracism in 483 or 482. He was still in 
exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, where he did good service by 
dislodging the enemy, with a band raised and armed by himself, 
from the islet of Psyttalea. He was recalled from banishment 
after the battle, was appointed general (479), and commanded the 
Athenians at Plataea. In 477, when the allies had become disgusted 
with Pausanias and the Spartans, he and his colleague Cimon 
obtained for Athens the command of the maritime confederacy: 
and Aristides drew up its laws and fixed its assessments. The 
first tribute of 460 talents, paid into a common treasury at 
Delos, bore his name, and was regarded by the allies, in after times, 
as marking their Saturnian age. This is his last recorded act. He 
probably died in 468. He died so poor that his daughters were 
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portioned by the state, and his son Lysimachus received a grant of 
land and of money. 2. The author of a licentious romance, in 
prose, entitled Mtlesiaca, having Miletus for its scene. It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary of 
Sulla, and became popular with the Romans. The title of his work 
^ave rise to the term Milesian, as applied to works of fiction. 3. 
Of Thebes, a celebrated Greek military painter, flourished about 
360-330 B.c. His pictures fetched enormous prices. 4. P. Aelixts 
Aristides, surnamed Theodorus, Greek rhetorician, born a.d. 117. 
Two of his treatises and over 50 of his speeches are extant. 5. 
Aristides of Athens, early Christian apologist and philosopher. 
His Apology for Christianity was presented to Antoninus Pius 
(136-161). The Apology was partially recov'ered and published by 
the Mcchitarist Benedictines of Venice in 1878. Since then the 
whole has been found in a Syriac translation and in chaps, xxvi- 
xxvii of St. John Damascen’s Barlaam and Josaphat. 

Aristippus, native of Cyr€n6, and founder of the Cyrenaic school 
of pliilosophy (or the system of Hedonism, which makes pleasure 
the end of human life), flourished about 370 b.c. The fame of 
Socrates brought him to Athens, and he remained with the latter 
almost up to the time of his execution, 399 b.c. Though a disciple 
of Socrates, he was luxurious. He passed part of his life at the 
court of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse; but he appears at last to 
have returned to Cyrene, and there to have spent his old age. Hi? 
writings are not now extant. 

;\rist6clRs. I. Greek artist. 2. Athenian sculptor. Both 
flourished in 5th cent. b.c. 

Arist 5 bClus. I. The name of several princes of Judaea. Of 
these the best known in history is the brother of Hyrcanus. 2. Of 
(rassandrea, served under Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a 
history of Alexander, which was one of the chief sources used by 
Arrian in the composition of his work the Anabasis. 

AristOdEmus. I. A descendant of Hercules. He was killed at 
Naupactiis by lightning, just as he was setting out on the expedition 
into Peloponnesus. 2. A Messenian, the chief hero in the first 
Messenian war. He sacrificed his own daugliter to save his country. 
He was afterwards elected king in place of EuphaSs; and continued 
the war against the Spartans, till in despair he put an end to his life 
on the tomb of his daughter, about 723 b.c. 

ARlSTbclTON. [HaRMODIUS.] 

AristCmEnSs, the Messenian, the hero of the .second war with 
Sparta, belongs more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andania, and was sprung from the royal line of Aepytus. Tired 
of the yoke of Sparta, he began the war in 685 b.c. After the defeat 
of the Mossenians in the third year of the war, Aristomenes retreated 
to the mountain fortress of Ira, and there maintained the war for 
IT yccys, constantly ravaging the land of Laconia. In one of his 
incursions the Spartans overpowered him, and carrying him with 
50 of his comrades to Sparta, cast them into the pit where condemned 
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criminals were thrown. The rest perished; not so Aristomenes, the 
favourite of the gods; for legends tell how an eagle bore him up on 
its wings as he fell, and a fox guided him on the third day from the 
cavern. But the city of Ira, which he had so long successfully 
defended, fell into the hands of the Spartans, who again became 
masters of Messenia, 668 b.c. Aristomenes settled at lalysus in 
Rhodes, where he married his daughter to Daniagetus, king 
of lalysus. 

Ariston. I. Of Chios, Stoic philosopher, and disciple of Zeno, 
flourished about 260 b.c. 2. Peripatetic philosopher of lulis in 
Ceos, succeeded Lycon as head of the Peripatetic School, about 
230 B.c. 

AristCnTcus, natural son of Eumenes II, of Pergamus. Upon 
the death of his brother Attains III, 133 B.c., who left his kingdom 
to the Romans, Aristonicus claimed the crown. lie defeated in 
131 the consul P. Licinius Crassus; but in 130 he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by M. Perjicrna, was executed m Rome, 120 

AristCphAnes. I. Comic poet, was bom about 444 b.c., and 
probably at Athens. His father l^hilippus had possessions in 
Aegina, and may originally have come from that island, whence 
a question arose whether Aiistophaues was a genuine Athenian 
citizen: Cleon attempted to deprive him of his civic rights. [Cleon.] 
He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, but of his 
private history we know nothing. He died about 380 b.c. The 
comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest historical interest, con¬ 
taining caricatures on the leading men of the day. The first evil 
against which he inveighs is the Peloponnesian war, to which he 
ascribes the influence of demagogues like Cleon at Athens.^ Another 
object of his indignation was the education introduced by the 
Sophists, which he attacks in the Clouds, making Socrates the 
representative of the Sophists. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation at Athens, which lie ridicules in the 
Wasps. Eleven of the plays of Aristophanes have come down to us. 
He was a complete master of the Attic dialect, which appears in his 
works in its greatest perfection. [The best translations of Aristo¬ 
phanes are by Frere (reprinted in Everyman's Library) and by 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers. The latter's is accompanied by the 
Greek text and a commentary (ii vols., 1902-16; reprinted in 
the Loeb Library, 3 vols.). Of editions, Blaydes’ is perhaps the 
best; it is a mine of information. See also the edition of Lvsistrata 
by Wilamowitz-M 611 endorf (1927); and Gilbert Murray, Aristo¬ 
phanes, 1933.] 2. Of Byzantium, an eminent Greek grammarian, 

was a pupil of Zenodotus and Eratosthenes, and teacher of Aris¬ 
tarchus. He lived about 264 b.c., and had the management of the 
library at Alexandria. He introduced the use of accents in the 
Greek language. 

ARisxdxfiLfis, the philosopher, was born at Stagira, a town in 
Chalcidice in Macedonia, 384 b.c. His father, Nicomachus, w^as 

‘Sec Professor G. Murray, Aristophanes and the War Party (1919). 
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physician to Amyntas II, king of Mace^lonia; his mother's name 
was Phaestis or Phaestias. In 367 he went to Atliens and there 
became a pupil of Plato, who named him the ‘intellect of his school.' 
He lived at Athens for 20 years, but quitted the city upon the death 
of Plato (347) and repaired to his friend Hermias at Atarneus, 
where he married Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the prince. On 
the death of Hermias, who was killed by the Persians (344), Aristotle 
fled from Atarneus to Mytilene. Two years afterwards (342), 
he accepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, to undertake 
tlie instruction of his son Alexander, then 13 years of age. His 
native city, Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, was 
icbuilt at his request. Aristotle spent 7 years in Macedonia. On 
Alexander's accession to the throne in 335, Aristotle returned to 
Athens. Here he had the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo 
Lyceus, assigned to him by the state. He assembled round him 
a large number of scholars, to whom he delivered lectures on 
philosophy in the shady walks {TreplTraroi) which surrounded the 
Lyceum, while walking up and down {irepLirarCov), and not sitting, 
which was the general practice of the philosophers. From one or 
other of these circumstances the name Peripatetic is derived, which 
was afterwards given to his school. He gave two different courses 
of lectures every day. Those which he delivered in the morning 
(called esoteric) to a narrower circle of hearers, embraced subjects 
ronnectetl with the more abstruse philosophy, physics, and dia¬ 
lectics. Those which he delivered in the afternoon to a larger 
circle (called exoteric), extended to rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. 
He presided over his school for 13 years ( 33 . 5 - 323 )- During this 
time he also composed the greater part of his works. In these 
labours he was assisted by the liberality of his former pupil, who 
caused large collections of natural curiosities to be made for him, to 
which posterity is indebted for one of his most excellent works, the 
History of Animals. While at Athens his wife died. Later he 
entered upon a permanent union with a woman of Stagira, Herpyllis. 
She bore him a s«m, Nicomachus, who gave his name to his redaction 
of the Nicomachean Ethics. After the death of Alexander (323), 
Aristotle was looked upon with suspicion at Athens as a friend of 
Macedonia; but as it was not easy to bring any political accusation 
against him, he was accused of impiety. He withdrew from Athens 
before his trial, and escaped in the beginning of 322 to Chalcis in 
h'liboea, where he died in the course of the same year, in the 63rd 
year of his age. He bequeathed to Theophrastus his library and 
the originals of his writings. His works, which treated of almost all 
the subjects of human knowledge cultivated in his time, have 
exercised a powerful influence upon the human mind; and his 
treatises on philosophy and logic still claim the attention of every 
student of those sciences. [Of editions of Aristotle, Bekker's, 
published by the Clarendon Press in ii vols., 1837, is still the most 
serviceable; and the great Oxford translation, edited by J. A. Smith 
and W. D. Ross, and completed in 1931, corresponds to the ii 
Bekker vols. Of individual works, the Poetics, the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric, and the De Anima are most easilv accessible 
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in English versions. The most important of recent literary dis¬ 
coveries was that of a papyrus, containing a copy of the Constitution 
of Athens. Aristotle’s authorship of this work is not disputed, and 
it forms part of a lost work on the constitutional h' tory of 158 
states. The Constitution of Athens has been edited and translated by 
F. G. Kenyon, i8gi; also ed. Opperman, 1927. Tlie Laws have been 
translated by A. E. Taylor (1934). No work of An toile's is, how¬ 
ever, of more importance than the Nicomachean Lthus (consult 
Grant’s edition, 1885). The Endcmian Ethics is now also reckoned 
as a recension of a genuine work of Aristotle's. For general works 
on Aristotle see E. Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, 
3rd ed., 1887; and books by A. E. Taylor (1919)# W. D. Ross (1930), 
and W. Jaeger (in Eng., 1934) ] 

AristSx^nus, of Tarentum, Peripatetic philosopher and a musi¬ 
cian, flourished about 318 B.c. His work on Harmonics is still exlant 
(see text, translation, and introduction, by II. S. Macran, 1902). 

Armenia, a country of Asia, lying betw^een Asia Minor and the 
Caspian, is a lotty table-land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and containing the sources 
of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter of which divides the 
country into 2 unequal parts, which were called Major and Minor. 
The people of Armenia were one of the most ancient families of 
the Cauca.sian branch of the human race. They w'ere conquered by 
the Assyrians and I'crsians, and were at a later time subject to the 
Greek kings of Syria When Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
the Romans (190 b.c.), the country regained its independence, anil 
was at this period divided into the two kingdoms of Armenia Major 
and Minor. Ultimately, Armenia Minor was made a Roman pro¬ 
vince by Trajan; and Armenia Major, after being a perpetual object 
of contention between the Romans and the Parthians, was subjected 
to the revived Persian empire by its first king Artaxerxes in a.d. 226. 

ArmInIus (the Latinized form of Hermann, ‘ the chieftain’), chief 
of the tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited the country to the N. of 
the Harz mountains. He was bom in 18 b.c.; and in his youth, he 
led the Cherusci as auxiliaries of the Roman legions in Germany, 
where he learnt the Roman language, was admitted to the freedom 
of the city, and enrolled amongst the equites. In a.d. 9 Arm ini ns 
persuaded his countrymen to rise against the Romans, who were now 
masters of this part of Germany. His attempt was crowned with 
success. Qiiintilius Varus, with 3 legions, was defeated [Varus] ; and 
the Romans relinquished all their possessions beyond the Rhine. In 
14 Arminius had to defend his country against Germanicus. At first 
he was successful; but Germanicus made good his retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in the course of this campaign that the wife of 
Arminius fell into the hands of the Romans. In 16 Arminius was 
defeated by Germanicus, and his country was probably only saved 
from subjection by the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus 
in the following year. At length Arminius aimed at absolute power, 
and was in consequence cut oil by his own relations in the 37th year 
of his age, a.d. 19. 

D495 
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Arm6r!ca or ARfiMSRicA, the N.W. coast of Gaul from the Ligeria 
{Loire) to the Sequana (Seine). 

Arna, town in Umbria, near Pcrusia. 

Arnab, town in Chalcidice, S. of Aulon. 

Arnissa, town in Eordaea in Macedonia. 

Arn6b!us, an African of Greek descent. He flourished in the 
leign of Diocletian, 284-305, and wrote a book, Adversus Nationes, 
in defence of Christianity. 

Arnus (Arno), chief river of Etruria. 

AromXta, promontory of Africa fiu Ihest E., at the S. extremity of 
the Arabian Gulf. 

Arpi, inlaml town in the Daunian Apulia, founded, traditionally, 
by Diomedes, who called it Argo.s Hippnim, from which its later 
names of Arg^rippa, or Arg^ripa, and Arpi are said to have arisen. 
It revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae. 216 b.c., but was 
retaken by the Romans in 213. 

ArpInum, town of Latium on the Kibrenus, originally belonging to 
the Volscians and afterwards to the Samnites, was a Roman miinici- 
pium, and received thcjus stiffragii, or right of voting in the Roman 
coinitia, 188 b.c. It was tlie birthplace of Marias and Cicero. 

ArrEtIum or ArEtIum (Arezzo), one of the most important of the 
12 cities of Etruria, celebrated for its red pottery. 

Arrhidaeus or Aridaeus, son of Philip and a female dancer, 
Phihnna of Larissa, was imbecile. On the death of Alexander, 323 
B.C., he was elected king and in 322 Ije married Eurydico. On their 
return to Macedonia, he and his wife were made prisoners, and put 
to death by order of Olympias. 317 

ArrIa, wife of Caecina F’aetus. When her husband was ordered 
bv the emperor Claudius to put an end to his life, a.d. 42, and hesi¬ 
tated to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed the dagger to her 
husband, and said: ‘Paetus, it does not pain me.’ 

ArrIanus, Greek historian and philosopher, was born at Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, about a.d. 90. He was a pupil and friend of Eyiictetus, 
whose lectures he published at Athens. In 124 he received from 
Hadrian the Roman citizenship, and from this time assumed the 
name of h'lavius. In 136 he was appointed prefect of Cappadocia, 
wliich was invaded in the year after by the Alani or Massagetae, 
whom he defeated. Under Antoninus Piu.s, in r4^>, he was consul; 
and he died at an advanced age in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian 
was a close imitator of Xenophon both in the subjects of his works 
and in the style in which they were written. The most important 
of them is his history of the expedition of Alexander the Great, in 
7 books. [Aristobulus.] Translation in Loeb Library (E. I. Robson). 

ArsXcEs, the founder of the Parthian empire. His successors 
were called the Arsticidae. i. He w'as of obscure origin, but he 
induced the Parthians to revolt from Antiochus 11 , king of Syria, and 
became the first monarch of the Parthians, about 250 b.c. He 
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reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his brothrr Tiridates. 
2. Tiridates, reigned 37 years, 248-211 b.c., and defeated ^elciicus 
Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus. 3. Artabanus i, sun of the 
preceding, was attacked by Antiochus III (the Great), who, however, 
at length recognized him as king, about 210. 4. Priapatius, son of 

the preceding, reigned 15 years, and left 3 sons, Phraates, Mithndates, 
and Artabanus. 5. Phraates I, wa.s succeeded by his brother, 
6. Mithridates I, who enlarged the Parthian empire by his con¬ 
quests. He defeated Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, and took him 
prisoner in 138. He died during the captivity of Demetrius, between 
138 and 130. 7. Phraates II. son of the preceding, defeated and 

slew in battle Antiochus VH Sidetes, 128 b.c. Phraates himself was 
shortly after killed by the Scythians. 8. Artabanus II, youngest 
son of No, 4, fell in battle against the Thogarii or Tocharii, apparently 
after a short reign. 9. MithriDates II, son of the preceding, added to 
the Parthian empire, whence he obtained the surname of Great. He 
sent an ambassador to Sulla, 92 b.c. 10. Mnasc .res (?), thesiu cessor 
of the precedi n g, 11. Sanatkoces, reigned 7 years, and died about 70 
B.c, 12. Phkaa'IES III, son of the preceding, lived at die time of 
the war Lv.tween the Romans and Mithridates of loiiUis, by both of 
whom he was courted He a:i.s murdered by his 2 sons, Mithridates 
and Orodes. 13. Mithridates HI, son of the preceding, was ex¬ 
pelled on account of hi^ cnielty, and was succeeded by his brother 
Orodes. 14. Orodes I, I 1 other of the preceding, was the Parthian 
king whose general Surenas defeated Crassus, 53 b.c. [Crassus.J 
After the death of C rassus, Orodes gave the command of the army to 
his son Pacorus, who invaded Syria both in 51 and 50, but was in each 
year driven back by Ca.ssius. In 40 the Parthians again invaded 
Syria, under the command of Pacorus and Labienus, but were 
defeated in 39 by Ventidius Bassus, one of Antony’s legates. In 38 
Pacoiais once more invaded Syria, but was defeated and fell in the 
battle. Orodes shortly afterwards surrendered the crown to his son, 
Phraates. 15. Phraates IV, was a tyrant. In 30 Antony invaded 
Parthia, but was obliged to retreat. Phraates was eventually driven 
out of the country by his subjects, and Tiridates proclaimed king 
Phraates, however, was restored by the Scythians, and Tiridates lied 
to Augustus, carrying with him the youngest son of Phraates. 
Aiigu.stus restored his son to Phraates, on conilition of his surrender¬ 
ing the Roman standanls and prisoners taken in the war with 
Cras.siis and Antony. They were given up in 20, and their restora¬ 
tion was celebrated. Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostage his 
4 sons. In A.D. 2 Phraates was poisoned by his wife Themiusa, and 
her son Phraataces. 16. Phraataces, reigned only a short time, as 
he was expelled by his subjects on account of his crimes. The Par¬ 
thian nobles then elected a.s king Orodes, who was of the family of the 
Arsacidae. 17. Orodes II, reigned a short time, as he was killed by 
the Parthians on account of his cnielty. Upon his death the 
Parthians applied to the Romans for Vonones, one of the sons of 
Phraates IV, who w^as accordingly granted to them. 18. Vonones I, 
son of Phraates IV, was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artabanus, king of Media, to take possession of the kingdom 
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Artabanus drove Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first in 
Armenia, next in Syria, and subsequently in Cilicia. He was put to 
death in a.d. 19. 19. Artabanus III, obtained the Parthian king¬ 

dom soon after the expulsion of Vonones, about a.d. 16. Artabanus 
was involved in hostilities with the Romans, and was expelled more 
than once by his subjects. 20. Gotarzes, succeeded his father, 
Artabanus III, but was defeated by his brother Bardanes and retired 
into Hyrcania. 21. Bardanes, brother of the preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes again obtained 
the crown. 22. Vonones II, succeeded Gotarzes about 50. His 
roign was short. 23. Vologeses I. ^on of Vonones II or Artabanus 
III. He conquered Armenia, which he gave to his brother Tiridates. 
He was later defeated by Domitius Corbiilo, and at length made 
peace with the Romans on condition that Tiridates should receive 
Armenia as a gift from the Rom.in emperor. Accordingly Tiridates 
came to Rome in 63, and obtained from Nero the Armenian crown. 
24. Pacorus, succeeded Ids father Vologeses T, and was a contem¬ 
porary of Domitian and Trajan. 25. Chosroks or Osroes, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother I’acorus duiing the reign of Trajan. His conquest 
of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Parthia by Trajan, who made 
the Parthians for a time subject to Rome. ['L'rajanus.] Upon the 
death of Trajan in a.d. i 17 Hadrian relinquished the conquests of 
Trajan, and made the Euphrates, as before, the eastern boundary of 
the Roman empire. 26. Vologeses II, succeeded his father Chos- 
rocs, and reigned from about a.d. 122 to 149. 27. Vologeses HI, 

was defeated by the generals of the emperor Venis, and purchased 
peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the Romans. From this time to 
the downfall of the Parthian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings. 28. The last king of Parthia was Artabanus IV, in 
whose reign the Persians recovered their long-lost independence. 
They were led by Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, and defeated the 
Parthians in three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus was 
taken prisoner and killed, a.d, 226. Thus ended the Parthian 
empire of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 years. The 
Parthians were now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Sassanidac, which continued to reign till 
A.D. 651. 

ArsXcIdae. [Arsaces.] 

Arses or Narses, youngest son of king Artaxerxes III. Ochiis, 
was raised to the Persian throne by the eunuch Bagoas after he had 
poisoned Artaxerxes, 339 B.c., but he was murdered by Bagoas in 
the 3rd year of his reign. 

Arsin< 5 £. I. Mother of Ptolemy I, was a concubine of Philip, 
father of Alexjinder the Great, and married Lagus while she was 
pregnant with Ptolemy. 2. Daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice, 
married first Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in 300 b.c.; .secondly, her 
half-brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who murdered her children by 
I.ysirnachus; and thirdly, her own brother Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
in 279. Though Arsinoe bore Ptolemy no children, she was exceed¬ 
ingly beloved by him; he gave her name to several cities, called a 
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district of Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honoured her memory in 
various ways. 3. Daughter of Lysimachus, married Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus soon after his accession, 285 b.c. 4. Daughter of 
Ptolemy XI Auletes, was carried to Rome by Caesar after the 
capture of Alexandria, and led in triumph by him in 46. She 
afterwards returned to Alexandria; but her sister Cleopatra per¬ 
suaded Antony to have her put to death in 41. 

ArsIn6£, the name of several cities in Egypt, each called after one 
or other of the persons mentioned above. The most important were: 
I. In the Nornos Herodpolites in Lower Egypt, near or upon the 
head of the Sinus Heroopolites of W. branch of the Red Sea {Gulf of 
Suez) It was afterwards called Cleopatra. 2. The city of the 
Nomos Arsinoites in Middle Egypt; formerly called Cr 6 c 6 dilop 61 (S, 
the seat of the Egyptian wo»T>iiip of the crocodile. 

ArtAbanus. I. Brother of Darius, is mentioned in the reign of 
his nephew Xerxes, as a wi.se counsellor. 2 Commander of the 
bodyguard of Xerxes, assassinated this king in 465 B.r. 3. Kings 
of Parthia. [Arsaces, 3, 8, 19, 28.] 

ArtAbazus. I. Persian general in the army of Xerxes, served 
tinder Mardoniiis in 479 b c . and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, he fled witli 40,000 men and reachetl Asia in safety. 2. A 
Persian general, fought under Artaxerxes II, and Artaxerxes III, 
and Darius III Colomannus. One of his daughters, BarsinS, 
became by Alexan<if r the mother of Hercules. 

Artabrt, Celtic people in the N.W. of Spain, near the Pro- 
nuuitory Ncrium or Celticum, also called Artabrum after them 
(C. Finisterre). 

ArtacE, seaport town of the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Pro¬ 
pontis: also a mountain in the same peninsula. 

Artaei, was, according to Herodotus, the native name of the 
Persians. It signifies noble, and appears, in the form Atta, as the 
first part of a large number of Persian proper names. 

ArtAphernEs. I, Brother of Darius. He was satrap of Sardis 
during the Ionian revolt, 500 b.c. 2. Son of the former, com¬ 
manded, with Datis, the Persian army of Darius, which was defeated 
at Marathon, 490 b.c. He commanded the Lydians and Mysians 
in the invasion of Greece by Xerxes in 480. 

ArtavasdEs or ArtAbazEs. i. King of Armenia Major, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Tigranes. He betrayed Antony in his campaign 
against the Parthians in 36 b.c. Antony accordingly invaded 
Armenia in 34, took Artavasdes prisoner, and carried him to Alex¬ 
andria. He was killed after the battle of Actium by order of Cleo¬ 
patra. 2. King of Armenia, probably a grandson of No. i, was 
placed upon the throne by Augustus, but was deposed by the 
Armenians. 3. King of Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Arta¬ 
vasdes I, king of Armenia. He died shortly before 20 b.c. 

ArtAxAta, later capital of Armenia Major, built by Artaxias, 
under the advice of Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded by the 
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river Araxes. After being burnt by the Romans under Corbulo 
(58 B.C.), it was restored by Tiridates, and called Neroniana. 

ArtXxerxEs, the name of 4 Persian kings. i. Artaxerxes I. 
snrnamed Longimanus, from his right hand being longer than his 
left, succeeded his father Xerxes I and reigned 464-425 b.c. He 
carried on war against the Egyptians, who were assisted in their 
revolt by the Atlienians. He was succeede<l by his son Xerxes II. 
2. Artaxerxes II, sumamed Mnemon, from his good memory, 
succeeded his father, Darius II, an<l reigned 405-359 b.c. Respect¬ 
ing the war between him and his brother Cyrus, see Cvrus. Tis- 
saphernes was appointed satrap of W Asia in the place of Cyrus, and 
was actively engaged in wars witli the Greeks. [Agesilaus, 2.] 
Artaxerxes maintained a long struggle against Evagoras of Cypnjs, 
from 385 to 376; and his attempts to lecover Egypt were unsuccess¬ 
ful. Towards the end of his re gn he put to death his eldest son 
Darius, who had formed a plot to assassinate him. His last days 
were further embittered by his son Ochus. who caused the destruc¬ 
tion of tw'o of his brothers, in order to secure the succession for 
himself. Artaxerxes was succeeded by Ochus, who ascended the 
throne under the name of Artaxerxes HI. 3. Artaxerxes HI. 
also called Ochus, reigned 359-338 b.c. By the aid of his Gre*ck 
generals and mercenaries, he reconquered Phoenicia and Egypt. The 
reins of government were entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Hhodian. At last he was poisoned bv 
Bagoas, and was succeeded by his youngest son Arses. 4. 
Artaxerxes IV, the founder of the dynasty of the S ass an id a e 

ArtaxIas or ArtaxEs, the name of 3 kings of Armenia, i. 'fhe 
founder of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the generals of Antio- 
chus the Great, but revolted, and became an independent sovereign. 
Hannibal took refuge at the court of Artaxias, and he superintended 
the building of Artaxata. Artaxias was conquered and taken 
prisoner by Antiochus IV Epiphanes, about 165 2. Son of 

Artavasdes, was put to death by his own subjects in 20 b.c., and 
Augustus placed Tigranes on the throne. 3. Son of Polemon, king 
of Poutus, was proclaimed king of Armenia by Germanicus, in 
18 A.D. He died about 35. 

ARTfiMiDriRus. I. Of Ephesus, (xreek geographer, lived about too 
B.c. 2 Also of Ephe.sus, lived at Pome betw'een a . d . 138 and 180, 
and wrote a work on the interpretation of dreams, in 5 books, 
which is still extant. 

ArtEmis, Greek goddess, called DIana by the Romans. According 
to the most ancient account, she was daughter of Zeus and Leto, and 
the twin-sister of Apollo, born with him in the island of Delos, (i) 
Artemis as the sister of Apollo is a female divinity representing the 
same idea that Apollo did as a male divinity. Artemis is, like her 
brother, armed with a bow, quiver, and arrows, and sends plagues 
and sudden death among men, women, and animals. As Apollo 
was not only a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Artemis 
likewise cured and alleviated the sufferings of mortals. In the 
Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, with the Trojans, She was more 
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especially the protectress of the young; and from her watcl mg ovei 
the young of females, she came to be regarded as tlie go. dess of the 
flocks and the chase. In this manner she became the huntress 
among the immortals. Artemis, like Apollo, is unmarried; she is a 
maiden-divinity never conquered by love. She slew Orion with 
her ariows because he attempted her chastity; and she change<l 
Actaeon into a stag, because he had seen her bathing. With her 
brother Apollo, she slew the children of Niobe, who had deemed 
herself superioi to Leto Wlien Apollo was regarded as identical 
with the Sun or Helios, his sister was looked upon as Selene or the 
Moon. Hence she is represented as in love with Kndyiiion, whom 
she ki.ssed in his sleep, but tins legend properly relates to SelenS 
or the Moon, and is foreign to the character of Artemis, who wa;, a 
goddess unmoved by love. (2) The Arcadian Artemis is a godd. .ss 
of the nymphs, and was worshipped in Arcadi.i in eaily times. 
She hunted with her nymphs on the Arcadian mountains, and her 
chariot was drawn by 4 stags with golden an lers. There Mas no 
connection b^*tween the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo (3) The Tau- 
rian Artemis. There was m Tauris a goddess, whom the Creeks 
identified with their own Artemis, and to whom all strangers thrown 
on the coast of Tauris w.*re sacrificed. Iphigeiiia and Orestes 
brought her image from thence, and landed at Braiiron in Attica, 
whence the goddess dc riveri the name of Brauronia. The Brauronian 
Artemis was worshipped at Athens and Sjiarta, and Spartan boys 
were .scourged at her rd tar till it was besprinkled with their blood. 
(4) The Ej kt’^iun Attemis was distinct from the Greek goddess. She 
was an ancient Asiatic divinity whose worship the Greeks found 
established in Ionia, when they settled there, and to w'hom they 
gave the name of Artemis. Her image in the magnificent temple of 
Ephesus was represented with many breasts. The representations 
of the Greek Artemis in works of art are different according as she 
is represented either as a huntress, or as the godtless of the moon. 
As the huntress, her breast is covered, and the legs up to the knees 
are naked, the rest being covered by the chlamys. Her attributes 
are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or a spear, stags, and dogs. As the 
goddess of the moon, she wears a long robe which reaches down to 
her feet, a veil covers her head, and above her forehead rises the 
crescent of the moon. The most famous of her existing statues is 
the Versailles ‘Diana’ (now in the Louvre, Paris). 

ArtSmIsIa. I. Artemisia T, queen of Halicarnassus in Caria, 
acconi]ianicd Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, and in the battle 
of Salarnis (480 B.c.) greatly distinguished herself by her prudence 
and courage, for which she w-as honoured by the Persian king. 2. 
Artemisia II. renowned in history for her grief at the death of 
her husband Maiisolus, prince of Caria, 352-350 b.c. To peqietuato 
his memory she built at Halicarnassus the Mausoleum. [Hali¬ 
carnassus.] 

ArtSmIsIum, tract of country on the N. coast of Euboea; off this 
coast the Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, 480 b.c. 

Akuns, an Etruscan word, regarded by the Romans as a proper 
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n.inie, but perhaps signified a younger son in general, i. Younger 
l)rother of Lucumo, i.e. L. Tarquinius Priscus. 2. Younger brother 
of L. Tarquinius Superbus, murdered by his wife. 3. Younger son 
of Tarquinius Superbus, fell in combat with Brutu.s. 

Arval Brothers, a college of 12 priests, devoted to the worship 
of Dea Dia, a Roman corn-deity. 

Arverni, Gallic people in Aquitania (Auvergne). In early times 
they were the most powerful people in the S. of Gaul: t^iey 
were defeated by Dornitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus in 
121 B.r 

As, a Roman coin, worth about \d. or a little more. 

Asander. I. Son of Philotas, brother of Parmenion, and one of 
the gcneials of Alexander the Great. After the death of Alexander 
(^23 n c.) he obtained Caria for his satrapy. 2. A general of 
Pharnaces If, king of Bosporus, whom he put to death in 47, in 
hopes of obtaining the kingdom. He was confirmed in the 
sovereignty by Augustus. 

AscalAphus. I. Son of Ares and Astyochg, led, with his brother 
lalmcnus, the Minyans of Orchomeiius against Troy, and was slam 
by Beiphobus. 2. Son of Acheron and Gorgyra or Orplme. Wium 
Pluto gave PersephCine permission to return to the upper world, 
provided she liad eaten nothing. Ascalaphus declared that she 
had eaten part of a pomegranate. Persej)h6ne, in revenge, changed 
him into an owl, by sprinkling him with water from the river 
Phlegethon. 

AscAlon, one of the chief cities of the Philistines. 

AscanTus or If’Lus, ton of Aeneas by Creiisa, accomy^inied his 
fatlier to Italy, lie founded .Alba Longa, and was succeeded on the 
tlirone by Ins son Silvius. The gens Julia at Rome traced its origin 
from him. 

AsclEpIadEs, the name of several physicians, which they derived 
from the god Asclepius. [Aesculapius.] The most celebrated 
was a native of Bithynia, who came to Rome about 50 b.c., where 
he acquirctl a great reputation. 

AsclEpIadEs, Greek poet, contemporary of Theocritus. Some 
of his poeiiLs are preserved in the Anthology. 

AsclEpIus. [Aesculapius.] 

AscOnIus PSdTanus, Q , Roman grammarian, born at Patavium 
{Padua), about 2 b.c., and died in his 85th year. He wrote a 
\ aliiablc Commentary on the speeches of Cicero, of which we still 
po.ssess considerable fragments (cd. A. C. Clark, 1906). 

Ascra, town in Boeotia on Mt. Helicon, where Hesiod resided. 

AscOlum. I. PicENUM, chief town of Picenum, and a Roman 
municipiiim, destroyed by the Romans in the Social War (89 b.c.), 
but afterwards rebuilt. 2. Apulum, town of Apulia in Daunia 
near which the Romans W'cre defeated by Pyrrhus, 729 b.c. 
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Asellio, P. SempronIus, tribune of the soldiers under P. 
Scipio Africanus at Numantia, 133 b.c., wrote a Roman history from 
the Punic Avars inclusive to the times of the Gracchi. 

AsIa, daughter of Oceanus and Tetliys, Avifo of lapetus, and 
mother of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

Asia, in the poets Asis, one of the 3 great divisions which the 
ancients made of the known world. It was first used by llie Greeks 
tor the W. part of Asia Minor, especially the plains watered by tlie 
river Cayster, where the Ionian colonists first settled. The S. part 
of the continent was supposed to extend further to the E. than it 
does, while to the N. and N.E. parts, which were unknown, too 
snicill an extent was assigned. The different opinions about the 
boundaries of Asia on the side of Africa are mentioned under Africa : 
on the side of Europe the boundary was formed by the river Tanms 
{Don], tlie Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), Pontus Euxinus (Black 
Sea), Propontis (Sea of Marmora), and the Aegean (Archipelago). 
The most general division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
known by different names. To the earliest Greek colonists the 
river Ilalys, the eastern boundary of the T.ydian kingdom, formed 
a natural flivision bctw’cen Upper and Lower Asia: and afterwards 
the Euphrates was adopted as a boundary. Another division was 
made by the Taurus into A. infra Taurum, i.e. the part of Asia N, 
and N.W. of the Taurus, and A. extra Taurum, all the rest of the 
continent. The division ultimately adopted, but apparently not 
till the 4th century a T) , was that of A. Major and A. Minor. 
I. Asia Major was the part of the continent E. of the Tanais, the 
Euxinc, an imaginary line drawn from the Euxine at Trapezu« 
('Trebizoncl) to the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean: thus it 
included Sarmatica Asiatica with all the Scythian tribes to the E , 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia. 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Persis, Ariaiia, Hyrcani.i. 
.Margiami, IJactriana, Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae anti 
Si'rica; respecting which, see the several articles. 2. Asia Minor 
{Anatolia), was the peninsula on the extreme W. of Asia, bounderl 
by tlie Euxine, Aegean, and Mediterranean on the N., W., and S.; 
and on the 10. by the mountains on the W. of the u]>per course of the 
lOnphrates. It was divided into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the 
\W, Lycia, Painphylia, and Cilicia, on the S.; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, 
and Poiitiis, on the E.; and Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappa¬ 
docia, in the centre. 3. .\sia Propria, or simply Asia, the Roman 
province, formed out of the kingdom of Pergamus, which was 
becpieathed to the Romans by Attalus III {130 11.c.), and the 
Greek cities on the W. coast, and tlie adjacent inlands, with 
Rhodes. It included the districts of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Phrygia; and was governed at first by projiraetors, afterwards bv 
proconsuls. 

AsIne. I. Town in Laconia on the coast between Tacnarum 
and Gythium. 2. Town in Argolis, W. of Hermione, was built by 
the Dryopes, who were expelled by the Argives after the first 
Mtssenian war, and built No. 3. 3. Town in Messenia, near the 

* D 495 
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Proinontorv Aciitas, on the Messenian Gulf, \vhich was hence also 
called the Asiiiaean Gulf. 

AsInIus Gallus. [Callus Saloninus.] 

AsInIus PollIo. [Pollio.] 

Asupus. I. River flowing through Sicyonian territory into t!.e 
Corinthian Gulf. The god of this river was son of Oceanus and 
1 elhys, and father of Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of whom 
was therefore called Asopis. Aeacus, the son of Af^f^ina, is called 
A-opiades. 2. River in Boeotia. 3. River in The.ssaly. 

AsPAsfA, the elder, of Miletus, daughter of Axiochus, the most 
celiibrated of the Greek Hetaerae. She came to Athens, where she 
gamed the affections of Pericles. Having parted with his wife, 
l^ericles lived with Aspasia, during the rest of his life. His enemies 
accused Aspasia of impicdy, and it required all his personal influence 
to procure her acquittal. The house of Aspasia was the centre of 
the best literary and philosophical society of Athens, and was 
frequented even by Socrates. On the death of Pericles (429 b.c.), 
Aspasia is said to have attached herself to one Lysides, a dealer in 
cattle, and to have made him by her instructions a first-rate orator. 

Aspenui/s, towm in Pamphylia (Asia Minor), on the river Eury- 
medon. This city was called Primopoiis at the council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431, In ancient times it had considerable importance; but 
to-day it is all but deserted. The ruins of its magnificent theatre 
are gigantic. Its seats are intact and its cavea is stili crowned with 
the original arcade. It was built by an (unknown) person to com¬ 
memorate the victorious return of Lucius Ver\is from the East; this 
is recorded in a still extant inscription. See the account and photo- 
graplis in Hogarth's Accidents oj an Antiquary's Life (1910), 
pp. 118-20. 

AssAkacus, king of I'roy, son of Tros, father of Capys, grandfather 
of Anchises, and great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the Romans, 
as reputed descendants of Aeneas, are called domus Assaraci. 

AssEsus, town of Ionia, near Miletus, with a temple of Athfna 
siirnamed Assc.sla. 

Absus, city in the Troad, on the Adramyttiau Gulf, opposite to 
Lesbos: tlie birthplace of Cleanthes the Stoic. 

Assyria. 1. The country properly so called, in the narrowest 
sense, was a district of Asia, extending along the E. side of the 
I'igris, which divided it on the W. and N.W. from Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, and bounded on the N. and E. by M. Niphates and 
M ZagMis, which separated it from Armenia and Media, and on the 
S IC. by Siisiana. It was w'atered by several streams, flowing into 
the Tigris from the E.; 2 of which, the Lycus or Zabatus [Great 
Zah), and the Capnis or Zabas or Anzabas [Little Zab), divided the 
country into 3 parts: that between the Upper Tigris and the 
Lycus w'as called Aturia (a mere dialectic variety of Assyria), was 
protiably the most ancient scat of the monarchy, and contained the 
capital, Nineveh or Ninus: that between the Lycus and the Caprus 
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was called Adiabene: and the part S.E. of the Caprus contained tlie 
districts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene. 2 . In a wider sense the 
name was applied to the whole country watered by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, so as to include Mesopotamia and Babyloi la. 3. By 
a further extension the word is used to designate the whole Assyrian 
Empire. Its reputed founder was Niniis, the builder of the capital 
city: and in its widest extent it included the countries just men¬ 
tioned, with Media, Persia, Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
except the kingdom of Judah. The fruitless expedition of Senna¬ 
cherib against Eg^^pt, and the miraculous destruction of his army 
before Jerusalem (714 b.c.), so weakened the empire, that the Modes 
revolted and formed a separate kingdom. In 606 n.c Nireveh was 
taken, and the Assyrian empire destroyed by Cyaxares, the h.Hg 
of Media. 

Asia, 2 Roman colonies, i. (Asti in Piedmont), town of Idgiu ta 
on the Tanarus. 2. Town in Ifispania Baetica, near Cades 

AstabCras and AstApus, two rivers of Aethiopia, rising in 
Abyssinia and uniting to form the Nile. I he land enclosed by thcuii 
was the island of Meroe. 

AstXcus, city of Bithynia, on the Sinu.s Astacenus, a bay of the 
Propontis, was a colony from Megara, but afterwards rc( f ived fresh 
colonists from Athens, who called the place Olbia. It w<a‘^ destroyed 
by Lysimachus, but was rebuilt on a neighbouring site, by 
Nicomedes I, who named his new city Nicomkdia. 

Astapus. [Astabouas.] 

Astarte. [Syria Dea.] 

AstSrIa, or AsxfiRlfi, daughter of the Titan Cocus and Phoebe, 
sister of Leto (Latona), wife of Perses, and mother of Hecitc. Ir 
order to escape the embraces of Zeus, she is said to have taken the 
form of a quail (ortyx), and to have thrown herself down from heave n 
into the sea, where she was metamorjdiosed into ♦^he island Asteria 
(the island which had fallen from heaven like a star), or Ortygia, 
afterwards called Delos. 

Astraea («= star-maiden), daughter of Zeus and Themis, and 
goddess of justice, lived during the golden age among men; but when 
the wickedness of men increased, she withdrew to heaven and 
placed among the stars, under the name of Virgo. 

Astraeus ( = star-man), a Titan, husband of Eos (Aurora;, and 
father of the winds and the stars. 

Astures, a w'arlike people in the N. of Spain, combining modern 
Asturias. 

Ast^trIca Augusta [Astorga), capital city of the Astures, founded 
by Caesar. 

AsTvAirES, son of Cyaxares, last king of Media, reigned 594-559 
B.c. He was depo.sed by his grandson Cyrus. 

Asty.^nax, son of Hector and Andromache. After the capture 
of Troy the Greeks hurled him down from the walls, that he might 
not nrstore the kingdom of Troy, 
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AstydAmas, Greek tragedian; flourished in 4th cent. b.c. His 
works are lost. 

AsTYN6Mi, the heads of the city police at Athens. 

Astypalaka, an island, S. of the Grecian archipelago. 

AtAlanta, or AtXlantS. i. The Arcadian Atalanta, was a 
daughter of lasus and Clymene. She was exposed by lasus in 
infancy, and was suckled by a she-bear, the symbol of Artemis. 
After she had giowti up she lived in pure maidenhood, slew the 
centaurs who pursued her, and took part in the Calydonian hunt, 
receiving from Meleager the hide of the boar as the prize of victory. 
Her father subsequently recognized her as his daughter; and when 
he de.sired her to marry, she required every suitor to contend with 
her in the foot-race, because she was the most swift-footed of mortals. 
If he conquered her, she would marry him; if he was conquered, he 
was to (lie. She was at length overcome by Milanion with the 
stance of Aphrodite. The goddess had given him 3 golden 
.!})[ les, and during the race he dropped them one after the other: 

1 he r beauty ciiarmcd Atalanta so much, that she stopped to gather 
n, and Milainon thus gained the goal before her. She accord¬ 
ingly became his wife. 2. The Boeotian Atalanta. 'J'he same stories 
are related of her as of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and tlie localities arc described differently. Thus she is 
said to have been a daughter of Schoeneus, and to have been married 
(o Ilippomenes. 

AtargAtis, a Semitic deity (the name is a lorm of Aslarte) 
worshiiqKvl in Syria. [Syria Dea.] 

Atax (Aude), originally called Narbo, river in Gallia Narbonensis, 
rising in the Pyrenees, and flowing by Narbo Martins into the Lacus 
Uubresus or Rubreiisis. 

AtR, daughter of Eris {shife) or Zeus, was an ancient Greek 
divinity, who led both gods and men into rash actions. She per¬ 
sonifies Infatuation, her curse implying guilt in the infatuate. 

At ELLA {A versa), town in Campania between Capua and Neapolis, 
originally inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Homan colony. 
Atclla owes its celebrity to the Atellanae jalmUie or Oscan farces. 

AtestE; {Este), Homan colony iu Uic country of the. Veneti in 
Upper Italy. 

AthamanIa, riiountainoiis country in the S. of Epirus, on the \\\ 
side of Ihndus, of which Argithea was the chief town. The Atha- 
inanos were a Thessalian people, who had been driven out of Thes.saly 
by the Lapithae. 

AthAmas, son of Aeolus and Enarete, and king of Orchomenus m 
Ik^cotia. At the command of Hera, Athanias married Ncphele, by 
whom he became the father of Phrixus and Helle. But he was 
secretly in love with Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he begot 
I .earchus and Melicertes. Incurring the anger both of Hera and of 
Nephele, Athamas was seized with madness, and killed his own son, 
T^earchus. Ino threw herself with Melicertes into the sea, and both 
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were changed into marine deities, Ino becoming Leucothea, and 
Melicertes Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer of his son, was 
obliged to flee from Boeotia. and settled in Thessaly. 

AthanasIus, St., one of the Christian fathers, born at Alexandria 
about A.D. 296, became archbishop of that city in 326. He cham¬ 
pioned the orthodox faith, as expounded at the Council of Nice, 
326, and was persecuted whenever the Arians got the upper hand. 
He was driven from his see four times. He died in 373. The 
Athanasian Creed was not composed by Athanasius, but the whole of 
it could be made out of the works of the saint; its real author is 
unknown. 

AthEna, or Athene, called MInerva by the Romans, was one of 
the great divinities of the Greeks. She is frequently called Pallas 
Athena, or simply Pallas. She was the daughter of Zeus and Metis 
(==wise counsel). Before her birth Zeus swallowed her mother; and 
Athena afterwards sprung forth from the head of Zeus in complete 
armour. As her father was the most powerful and her mother the 
wisest among the gods, so Athena was a combination of the two. 
She appears as the preserver of the state, and presided over the 
intellectual and moral side of human life. As the protectress of 
agriculture, Athena is represented as creating the olive tree (see 
below), inventing the plough and rake, etc. She w^as the patroness 
of both the useful and elegant arts, such as weaving. She w’as 
believed to have instituted the ancient court of the Areopagus at 
Athens. She also protected the state from outward enemies. In 
the Trojan war she sided with the Greeks. As a goddess of war she 
usually appears in armour, with the aegis and a golden staff. In 
the centre of her breast-plate or shield appears the head of Medusa, 
the Gorgon. She is represented as a virgin divinity. She was the 
protecting deity of Atliens and Attica. The tale ran that in the 
reign of Cccrops both Poseidon ami Athens contended for the 
posses.sion of Athens. The gods resolved that whichever of them 
produced a gift most useful to mortals should have possession of 
the land. Po.seidon struck the ground wdth his trident and straight¬ 
way a horse appeared. Athena then planted the olive. The gods 
thereupon decreed that the olive was more useful to man than the 
liorse, and gave the city to the goddess, from whom it was called 
Athenae. At Athens the magnificent festival of the I^anathknaea 
was celebrated in honour of the goddess. At this festival took place 
the grand procession, which was represented on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The two most famous of her statues (both by Phidias) 
were on the Acropolis at Athens. (See Fig. ii.) 

AthEnae {Athens), the capital of Attica, is situated about 3 miles 
from the sea-coast. The city is grouped round the Acropolis, which 
rises to a height of about 180 feet above the plain, and is about 1,100 
feet in length by 500 in breadth. This was the original settlement, 
and, even in classical times, was called 'the City’; though Athens, in 
the more extended sense, included the lower city as well as the 
harbour of Piraeus, with which the city was connected by the 
famous ‘long walls’ (built by Pericles, destroyed by the Spartans 
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lu 404 B.C., and rebuilt by Conon). The Attic Plain, which surrounds 
the city on 3 sides, was bounded by Mt. Hymetlus on E., Pentelicus 
(famous for its marble quarrie.^) on N.E., on N. by Panics. From 
the Acropolis can be seen Lycabettus, a hill nearly 1,000 feet 
I'he Aooka lay towards the N. of the entrance to the Acropolcv 
Kecerit excavation in the Agora (1931-6) has revealed the sites of 
many celebrated buildings, including the Bouleuteniim, the council 
chamber of the Five Hundred, and the Metroum, the sanctuary of 
the Mother of tlie Gods, and a temple of Apollo. Ihe Agora is 
known now to have been bounded on the S. by a great colonnade, 
and on the E. was another colonnade, identified as the Stoa of 
/\ttalus, and on the W. side was the smaller Stoa of Zeus. In the 
3rd century a.d. the Agora was deserted, being left out of the city 
by a new city wall, called the Valerian Wall, but a centun.^ later the 
Agora was rebuilt again. Adjoining the Agora on the S.W,, and 
reached by a flight of steps, was the Areopagus; S.W. of the 
Areopagus was the Pnyx. Outside the walls of the City—which. 
Toughly, measured i by miles—lay the suburbs, gardens, and 

cemeteries. The Ceramicus (or N.W. suburb) was famous; for a 
road, bordered by tombs of the illustrious dead, led to‘the garden 
called the Academy, Plato’.s favourite haunt, by the banks of the 
Ihssus. Under the E. slope of the Acropolis lay the Odeum, or Hall 
of Song; and, to the S.E., the great stone theatre, built to accom- 
motlate 25,000 spectators. This theatre dates from about 330 b.c. 
Athens was an Aegean city state in the 2nd millennium. Tradition¬ 
ally, the Acropolis, the most ancient part, was founded by the 
mythical Cecrops, and the legendary Theseus is credited with the 
formation of the city of Athens by a union of the 12 independent 
states or townships of Attica. Between 800 and 600 b.c. Athens 
grow in importance as the leader of the lonians. The legend of 
Theseus probably covers the. work of some real statesman of the 
8th century. The rulers consisted of a king, who was also the chief 
pnc.st, and later, about 650 B.c., lost his kingly power, a polemarch 
or military ruler, and an archon or civil ruler. The first code of 
laws is attiibuted to the seini-niythical Dracon, but the first hi.storic 
name m Athenian history is Solon, who was elected archon in 
594 B.c. [Solon.] The archonship of Solon was succeeded by the 
tyranny of Pisistratus, who further established the power of 
Athens without destroying the democracy created by Solon. The 
overthrow of the successors of Pisistratus paved the way for the 
further democratic reforms of Clisthenes. [Custhenes.] He placed 
the political government on a basis of equal representation of the 
I)'*ople, and the strong state which he organized emerged, under the 
guidance of Thrmistocles, through the Persian wars as the pow'erful 
leader of an Athenian confederacy. The city had been burnt down 
by Xerxes in 480 b.c., hut was soon rebuilt by 1 'hemi.stocIes and 
Cimon, whose work in this was completed on a grand .scale by 
Pericles. The power of what was an Athenian empire brought 
/Uhens into conflict with Sparta, and the Athenian commander, 
Cimon, who believed in co-operation with Sparta, was exiled by the 
Athenians. 461 b.c This date also marks the rise to power of 
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Pericles, and the beginning of the greatest period in Athenian 
history, terminated eventually by the outbreak of the war with 
Sparta in 431 b.c. and the death of Pericles in 429. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian war lasted through 2 phases until the final surrender of 
Athens in 404. The long walls of the Piiaeus were dismantled, and 
Lysamlcr, the Spartan commander, set up an oligarchy in Athens, 
carried on by Critias and the Thirty Tyrants, .\1 though the 
oligarchy was overthrown by Thrasvbulus, 411 b.c., the restored 
Athenian democracy did not again recover its supremacy. Of earlier 
architectural remains mention must be made of the great Temple of 
Olympian Zeus, begun by Pisistratus (but not finished); this was 
completed in the 2nd century a d. by Hadrian. Ruins of this 
splendid building still remain. But the main glories of Athens, on 
the architectural side, are of course to be sought for on the Acropolis. 
On this rose the Parthenon; the Erhchtheum, an exquisite loidc 
temple, with three divisions, the E. division containing the oldest 
image of Athena; the temples of ‘ Wingless Victory,' and of Artemis; 
and the colossal statue of Athena Promachos ( ^champion). At a 
lower level stood the Theseum (so called), surrounded by 34 beautiful 
Doric columns. This building is still in a good state of preservation. 
The approach to the Acropolis was through the magnificent Pro- 
PYLAEA designed by Mnesicles in 437 b.c. The beauty of Athens 
was owing to its public buildings, for the private houses were 
insignificant, and its streets ba«ily laid out. Towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war it contained 10,000 houses, which at the rate of 
12 inhabitants to a house, would give a population of 120,000, 
though some writers make the inhabitants as many 180,000 
Under the Romans Athens continued to fioiiri.sh, and retained many 
privileges when the south of Greece was formed into the Roman 
province of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its capture by Sulla, 
80 B.c. During the early centuries of the Christian era it was one 
of the chief scats of learning; and the Romans were accustomed to 
send their sons to Athens for their education. Hadrian frequently 
resided in the city (a.d. 122-8), adorned it with many new buildings, 
and his example was followed by Herodes Atticus, who beautified 
the city in the reign of M. Aurelius. For the administration of 
Athens see Areopagus; Boule; Ecclesia. For further details see 
Profes.sor Tucker’s lAJe in Ancient Athens, and chaji. viii in Percy 
Gardner’s New Chapter in Greek History (1892), on the excavation 
of the Acropolis, and E. A. Gardner's Ancient Athens. For a 
flescription of the Acropolis see Rogers’s ed. of the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes (igii)- (See Figs. 12, 13.) 

AthEnaeum, in general a temple or place sacred to Athena. The 
name was specially given to a literary and scientific school founded 
by the emperor Hadrian at Rome about a.d. 133. 

AthEnaeus, Greek grammarian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived 
about A.D. 230, first at Alexandria and afterwards at Rome. His 
extant work is entitled the Deipnosophistae, i.e. the Banquet of the 
Learned, consisting of anecdotes, extracts from the ancient writers, 
and discussions on various subjects, especially gastronomy. 
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Atheiiaeus has been translated into English by Professor Gulick 
(7 vols., Loeb Library), 

AthEnagSras of Athens, Greek apologist of the 2nd cent., 
Christian Philosopher, author of an Apology (Upea^ela) in favour 
of the Christian religion. It was presented to Marcus Aurelius, 
probably in 177. Alhenagoras wrote also a book on the resurrection 
of the dead. 

AthEn6d6rus. I. Of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher surnamed Cor- 
dylio, was the keeper of the library at Pergamus, and afterwards 
removed to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at whose house he 
died. 2. Of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cananites, from 
Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He taught at Apollonia 
in Epirus, where the young Octavius (subsequently the emperor 
Augustus) was one of his disciples. 3. Greek sculptor, who helped 
to produce the Laocodn group. 

AthEsis {Adige or Etsch), rises in the Rhaetian Alps, receives the 
Atagis {Eisach), flows past Verona to the Adriatic. 

Atiios, mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, which projects 
from Chalcidice in Macedonia. At its extremity it rises to the height 
of 6,340 feet; the voyage round it was so dangerous that Xerxes had 
a canal cut through the isthmus which connects the peninsula with 
the mainland. The isthmus is about ij miles across; and there are 
still traces of the canal. The peninsula contained several flourishing 
cities in antiquity, and is now studded with monasteries, cloisters, 
and chapels. In these monasteries some valuable MSS. of ancient 
authors have been discovered. 

AtIa, mother of Augustus. 

AtIlIus REGtjLUS. [Regulus.] 

AtIna (Alina), town of the Volsci, in r,atiuin, afterwards a Roman 
colony. 

Atintanes, Epirot people in Illyria. 

AtlantIcum MAre. [Oceanus.] 

Ailantis, according to an ancient tradition, a great island W. 
of the Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mt. Atlas: its 
powerful princes invaded Africa and Europe, but were defeated by 
the Athenians and their allies: its inhabitants afterwards became 
wicked and impious, and the island was in consequence swallowed up 
in the ocean in a day an^l a night. This legend (and it is no more) 
IS given by Plato in the Timaeus, and is said to have been related to 
Solon by the Egyptian priests. 

Atlas ( = the bearer or endurer), son of lapetus and ClymSng, and 
brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. He made war with the 
other Titans upon Zeus, and, being conquered, was condemned to 
bear heaven on his head and hands. The myth seems to have 
arisen from the idea that loftv mountains supported the heaven. 
Another tradition relates that Perseus came to Atlas and asked for 
shelter, which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means of the 
head of Medusa, changed him into Mt, Atlas, on which rested heaven 
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with all its stars. Atlas was the father of the Pleiades, and of the 
Hyades and Hesperides by Acthra. In Greek architecture, Atlantes 
are colossal statues used, in place of columns, to support buildings. 
Atlantlades, a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, his grandson 
by Maia, and Ilermaphroditus, son of Mercury. Atlantias and 
Atlantis, a female descendant of Atlas, especially one of the Pleiades 
and Hyades. 

Atlas Mons was the name of the great mountain range of N. 
Africa between the Mediterranean and Great Desert {Sahaut), on 
the N. and S., and the Atlantic and the I.es.ser Syrtis on the W. 
and E. 

Atossa, daughter of Cynis, and wife successively of her brother 
Cambyses, and of Darius Hy.staspis, by whom ‘•he became the 
mother of Xerxes. 

Atrax, town in Pelasgiotis in Thes.saly, inhabited hy the Per* 
rhaebi, .so called from the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus and Bura, 
and father of Canaeus and llippodamia. Hence Canaeus is called 
Atr 3 ,cldcs and HippO'Jamia Atracis 

Atr 1 £B.Ktes, people in Gallia Bcigica, in the modern Artois, which 
is a corruption of their name. 

Atreus, son of Polops and llippodamia, grandson of Tantalus, and 
brother of Thyestes and Nicippe [Pelops.] He was first married 
to Cleola, by whom he became the father of PlLsthencs; then to 
Acropc, the widov. of his son Plisthencs, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Mendaus, and Anaxibia, either by Plisthenes or by 
Atreus [Agamkmnon]; and la.stly to Pclopia, the daughter of his 
brother Thyestes. In consequence of the murder of their half- 
brother Chrysippus, Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
flight; they were hospitably received at Mycenae; and, after the 
death of Hurystheus, Aliens became king of Mycenae. Thyestes 
seduced Acrope, the wife of Atreus, and was in consequence banished 
by his brother: from his place of exile he sent Pli.sthenes, the son of 
Atreus, whom he had brought up as his own child, in order to slay 
Atreus, but Plisthenes fell by the hands of Atreus, who did not 
know that he was his own son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, 
pretending to be reconciled to Thyestes, recalled him to Mycenae, 
killed his two sons, and placed their flesh before their father at a 
banquet. Thyestes fled with horror, and the gods cursed Atreus 
and his hou.se. The kingdom of Atreus was now visited by famine, 
and the oracle advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. Atreus, who 
went out in search of him, came to king Thesprotus, where he 
married his third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom 
Atreus believed to be a daughter of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the 
time with child by her own father. This child, Aegisthus. afterwards 
dew Atreus because the latter had commanded him to slay his own 
father Thyestes. 

AtrIa. [Adria.] 

AtrIdae, sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

AtrIum, the large hall of a Roman house. 
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ATR6pXTfiNfi, or Media Atropatia, the N.W. part of Media, 
adjacent to Armenia, named after Atrop&tes, a native of the country, 
who, having been made its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent. 

Atr6pos. One of the three Fates. [Moirae.] 

AttalIa. I. City of Lydia, formerly called Agroira. 2 . City on 
the coast of Pamphylia, founded by Attains II Fhiladelphus, and 
subdued by tlie Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus. 

AttAlus, kings of Pergamiis. i. Son of Attains, a brother of 
Philetaerus, succeeded Ins cousin. Eumenes I, and reigned 241-197 
B c. 1 le took [)art with the Romans against Phihj) and the Achaeans. 
He was a wise and just prince, and was distinguislied by his ])atronage 
of literature 2 Surnained Philadelphus, 2nd son of Attains, suc¬ 
ceeded Ins brother Eumenes II, and reigned 15Q-13S lake his 
fatlier he was an ally of the Romans 3. Surnamed Philomgtor, son 
of Eumenes II and Stratonice, suc(:ee<led his uncle Attalus II, and 
reigned 13^ 133 In his wdl. he made the Romans his heirs; but his 
kingdom was claimed by Aristonicus. 

Aitins or Attis. [Atys.] 

Attic Orators: the 'ten' greater orators of Athens were Anti¬ 
phon, ANDocinKS, Lysias, b.</ Tsakus, Demosthenes, 

Lycurous, Hypkridks, Dinarchus. 

AttIca, a division of Greece, has the form of a triangle, two sides 
of whn h are washed by the Aegaean Sea, while the third is separated 
from liorotia on the N. by the mountains Cithaeron and Panics. 
Megan.s, which bounds it on the N W , ua.s fornu^rlv a part of Attica. 
In ancient times it was called Acte an<J Artire. or th«^ ‘coastland' 
[Acte], from which the later form Attica is .said to have been 
derived. According to tradition it ilerived its name from Atthis, the 
daughter of the mythical king Cranaus, and it is not imnossd)l»" that 
Att-ica may contain the root AH or Ath, which we fni«i lu Atthis and 
Athena Attica r: ilivided by many ancient wntms it.i«> \ di^^tncts: 
(i) The Highlands. (2) The Tlain (^) 'I he Sea-coft.^t Df^frict. 
Besides these 3 divisions we al'O reacl of a fourth, 1 hr Midland 
District, still called Mrsogtn, an iimlulating plain in the middle of the 
country The soil of Attica is not ver^ Icrtde the gteatur part of it 
is not arlapted for growing corn, but it produces ohv- s hgs, and 
grapes, es])ecially the two former in great perfe( tio-. 1 he country 
is dry. the chief river is the CeidiisMis. rising 111 Pa rues ami flowing 
through the Athenian plain MaibU- was obtained frini' the(]uarries 
of Pentelicus, N E of Athens, silver Irom the inmes ol I .jurium near 
Suniiim The area of Attica, iiuhi/.lng the islaiui of S.jIhihis, which 
belonged to it, contained between 700 and 800 s(p)are mile^, and its 
popiilation in its flourishing period waas probably abiuit 500,000, of 
vvhi:h nearly four-fifths were slaves Attica is saul to liave been 
on ;mally inhabiteil by Pelasgians Its most aricie it political divi- 
sio I was into 12 independent states, attributed to ( h( kops Subse- 
qu itly Ion, the grandson of Helen, divided the p(‘o;'l<‘ into 4 tribes, 
Geleontes, Hopletes, Argades, and Aegxrores \ and Theseus, who united 
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the 12 independent states of Attica into one political body, and made 
Athens the capital, again divided the nation into 3 classes, Eupatridae, 
Ceomofi, and Demiurgi. Clisthenes (510 b.c.) abolished the old 
tribes and created 10 new ones, according to a geograpliical division: 
the.se tribes were snbdiviiied into 174 demi or to\vnshij)s. 

Atticus Herodes, TTberIus ClaudIus, Greek rhetorician, born 
about A.D. 104, at Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athen.s and at Rome. The future emperors M. Aurelius and L 
V^'erus were among his pupils, and Anfonmus Pius raised him to the 
consulship in 143. He spent part of his immense wealth in embellish 
mg Athens. Tie died at the age of 76, in iSo. 

Arrlcus, PomponIus, Roman eques, born at Rome, loq b.c. His 
proper name after his adoption by Q. Caecilius, the brother of 
his mother, was Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His surname, 
Atticus, was given him on account of his long residence in Athens 
He kept aloof fiom all political affairs, and thus lived on intimate 
terms with the most distinguished men of a’l parties. His chud 
friend was Cicero, whose correspondence with him, beginning in 68 
and continued down to Cicero’s death, is one of the nuL>t vahmble 
remains of antiejuity. He purchased an estate at Buthrotuni in 
Ppirus. He died in 32 B c , at the age of 77, of voluntarv .-.tarvation, 
when he found that he was attacked by an incurable illness. His 
wife, Pilia, bore him a d.iughter, Pomponia or Caocilia, who was 
married to M. Vipsanms Agnppa. The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, 
was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator. In philosophy 
Atticus belonged to the Epicurean sect 

AttIla, king of the Huns, reigned a.d. 434-53. He was called 
'the Scourge of God.’ The first part of his career (a.d. 445-50) 
consists of the ravage of the Eastern empire between the Euxiric and 
the Adriatic, and the second of his invasion of the Western erapiie 
(450-2). His defeat by the Romans on the field of Chalons was one 
of the deci.sive battles of the world. He took Aquileia in 452, after 
a siege of 3 months, but he did not attack Rome, in con.se(]uence, it 
IS said, of his interview with Pope Leo the Great. He died in 453 

Atys, shepherd of Phrygia, beloved by the Phrygian goddes.s 
Cybele. Having proved unfaithful to the goddess, he was thrown 
by her into a state of madness, and was changed into a fir-tree. A 
festival was held in his honour in the spring. [See Frazer’s Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris."] 2. Latin chief, from whom the Atia Gens derived its 
origin. Augustus was believed to be descended from him on his 
mother’s side. 

AufIdEna, town in Samnium on the river Sagrus. 

AufTdus, the principal river of Apulia, flowing with a rapid 
current into the Adriatic. [Venu.sia.] 

AugE, or AugTa, daughter of Aleus and Neaera, was a priestess 
of Athena, and mother by Hercules of Telephus. [Telrphus.] She 
afterwards married Teuthras, king of the Mysians. 

AugEas or AugIas. [Hercules.] 
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AugCrEs, a priestly college at Rome, whose business was to take 
the 'auspices’ on all important state occasions. 

Augusta, the name of several towns founded or colonized by 
Augustus. Of these the most important were Augusta Praetoria 
(Aosta) at the foot of the Italian Alps, Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) 
in Northern Italy, Augusta Trevirorum (Trier) in Germany, Augusta 
Emerlta (Mirida) in Western Spain, Augusta Vindelicoium (Augs¬ 
burg) in Rhaetia, etc. 

AugustOlus, R6 MULUS, last Roman emperor of the West, was 
deposed by Odoacer, a.d. 476. 

Augustinus, Aurelius (usually called St. Augustine), one of the 
J>atin fathers, was born a.d. 354 at Tagaste in Numidia. He studied 
rhetoric at Carthage where he embraced the Manichaean heresy, 
from which he was converted by Ambrose and baptized in 387. He 
was ordained bishop of Hippo in 395, where he died in 430 when the 
city was besieged by Vandals. ( 3 f his numerous works the most 
interesting are his Confessions (ed. Gibb and Montgomery, 2nd ed. 
1927) and De Civitate Dei, one of the greatest of all patristic works 
(cd. j. E. C. Wclldon, 1924). The Confessions and Select Letters are 
contained in the Loeb Library. 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, was born on the 23rd of 
September, 63 b.c., and was the son of C. Octavius by Atia, daughter 
of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. His original name was 
C. Octavius, and, after his adoption by his great-uncle, C. Julius 
Caesar Octavianus. Augustus was only a title given him by the 
senate and the people in 27 B.c., to express their veneration for him. 
lie was studying at Apollonia, when his uncle was murdered at 
Rome in March ^14. He set out for Italy, and upon landing, was 
received with enthusiasm by the troops. He joined the republican 
party to crush Antony, against whom he fought at Mutina in con¬ 
junction with the 2 consuls, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius. Antony 
was defeated and fled across the Alps; and the death of the 2 consuls 
gave Augustus the command of all their troops. He returned to 
Rome, and compelled the senate to elect him consul, and shortly 
afterwards he became reconciled to Antony. It was agreed that the 
Roman world should be divided between Augustus, Antony, and 
Lepidus, under the title of Triumviri Reipublicae Constituendae} and 
that this aiTangement should last for the next 5 years. They 
published a prosetiptio or list of all their enemies: upward.s of 2,000 
equites and 300 senators were put to death, among whom was 
Cicero. Augustus and Antony crossed over to Greece, and defeated 
Brutus and Ca.ssius at the decisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which 
the republican party were ruined. Augustus returned to Itah’, 
where a new war awaited him (41), excited by Fulvia, the wife of 
Antony. She was su})ported by L. Antonius, the consul and brother 
ot the triumvir, who threw himself into the fortified town of Perusia, 
which Augustus captured in 40. Antony prepared for war, but the 
death of Fulvia led to a reconciliation between the triumvirs, who 

'‘Triumvirs for the establishment of the commonwealth.* 
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concluded a peace at Brundusium. A new division of the provinces 
was again made: Augustus obtained all the parts of the empire W. 
of the town of Scodra in Illyricum, Antony the E. piovinces, and 
Lepidus, Africa. Antony married Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
in order to cement their alliance. In 36 Augustus conquered Sex. 
Pompey, who had held possession of Sicily for many years with a 
powerful fleet. Lepidus, who had landed in Sicily to support 
Augustus, was also subdued by Augustus, stripped of his power, and 
sent to Rome, where he resided for tlie remainder of his life, being 
allowed to retain the dignity of pontifex maximus. Meantime, 
Antony had repudiated Octavia, on account of his love for Cleopatra. 
The senate declared war against Cleopatra; and in September 31 
B.c. the fleet of Augustus defeated Antony's near Actium in Acar- 
nania. In the following year (30) Augustus sailed to Egypt. 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety from Actium, put 
an end to their lives. Augustus thus became the master of the 
Roman world, but he declined all honours calculated to remind the 
Romans of kingly power. On the death of Lejudus in /2 he became 
pontifex ma.vimus. On state matters, which he did no' choose to 
be discussed in public, he consulted his personal friends, Maecenas, 
M. Agrippa, M. Valerius Mcssalla Corvinus, and Asinins Pollio. The 
w'ars of Augustus w'ere chiefly undertaken to protect the frontiers 
of the Roman dominions Most of them were carried on by his 
relations and friends, but he conducted a few of them in person. 
He died at Nola, on the 29th of August, a.d at the age of 76. 
Hi.s last wife was Li\ia, previously the wife of Tiberius Nero. He 
had no children by Livia, and only a daughter Julia by his former 
wife Scribonia. Julia was married to Agrippa, and her 2 sons, Caius 
raid Lucius Caesar, were destined by Augustus as his successors. 
On the death of these 2 youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt 
Tiberius, the son of Livia by her former husband, and to make him 
his colleague and successor. See the Life of A ugustus, by £ uetonius: 
English translation by Philemon Holland (Tudor Series: 1893); and 
Shuckburgh’s monograph, (See Fig. 14.) For the Monumentum 
Ancyranum [Ancyra], see E. G. Hardy, Res Gestae, 1923. 

Aulerci, Gallic people dwelling between the Sequana (Seine) and 
the Liger (Loire), and divided into 3 tribes, i. A. EburovTces, near 
the coast on the left bank of the Seine in the modern Normandy: 
their capital was Mediolanum, afterwards called Eburovices (llvreux). 
2. A. Cenomant, S.W. of the preceding near the Liger: their capital 
was Subdinniim (Le Mans). At an early period some of the Cenomani 
crossed the Alps and settled in Upper Italy. 3. A. BrannovIces, E. 
of the Cenomani near the Aedui. 

Aulis, harbour in Bocotia on the Euripus, where the Greek fleet 
assembled before sailing against Troy. 

Aulon. I . District and town on the borders of Elis and Messenia, 
with a temple of Aesculapius. 2. Town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
on the Strymonic Gulf. 3. Valley near Tarentum celebrated for 
its wine. 

AurelIanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 270-5, born at Sirmium, was 
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successor of Claudius II. He defeated the Goths and Vandals, who 
had crossed the Danube, and the Germans, who had invaded Italy. 
He next turned his arms against Zenobia, whom he defeated, 
[Zenobia.] He then recovered Gaul, Britain, and Spain, which 
were in the hands of the u-surper Tetricus. On his return to Rome, 
he surrounded the city with a new line of walls. He abandoned 
Dacia, which had been first con(|uered by Trajan, and made the S. 
l;ank of the Danube, as in the time of Augustus, the boundary' of the 
empire. He was killed by some of his officers, while preparing to 
march against the Persians. 

AurElTus AntonInus, Marcus, usually called M. Aurelius, Roman 
emperor, a.d. i 61-80, commonly called ‘the philosopher,' was born 
at Rome a.d, 121. He was adopted by Antoninus Pius, when the 
latter was adopted by Hadrian, and married Faustina, the daughter 
of Pius (138). On the death of Antoninus in 161, he succeeded to 
the throne, but he admitted to an ecpial share of the sovereign power 
L. Aurelius Verus, who had been adopted by Pius at the same time 
as Marcu.s himself. Soon after their ac<?cssion Verus was dispatched 
to the Fast, and for 4 years (a.d. 102-5) carried on war with great 
success against Vologcses III, king of Parthia. He subsequently 
prosecuted a war for many years with the Marcomanni, Quadi, and 
the other barbarians dwelling along the northern limits of the 
empire, from the sources of the Danube to the Illyrian border. 
Verus died in 169. In 174 Aurelius gained a decisive victory over 
the Quadi, mainly through a violent storm. This storm is said to 
have b<*en owing to the prayers of a legion chiefly composed of 
Chnstians. It has given rise to a famous controversy among the 
historians of Christianity upon what is commonly termed the 
Miracle of the Thundering Legion. [See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chap, xvi.j In 175 Aurelius set out for the East, wliere Avidius 
Ca.ssius, urged on by Faustina, the unworthy wife of Aurelius, had 
proclaimed himself emperor. But before Aurelius reached the East, 
Ca.ssius had been slain by his own officers. During this expedition 
Faustina died, acording to .some, by her own hands. . Aurelius died 
in 180, in Pannonia, wliilc prosecuting the war against the Marco¬ 
manni. The leading feature in the character of M. Aurelius was 
his devotion to the Stoic philosophy. We still possess a work by 
him written in the Greek language, and entitled Meditations, No 
remains of antiquity present a nobler view' of philosophical heathen¬ 
ism. The only stain upon the memory of Aurelius is his persecutions 
of the (riiri.stians [see Bigg, Origins of Christianity]. Aurelius was 
succeeded by his son Commodus. [Best edition of the Meditations 
by Jackson (introduction by Bigg), Oxford, 1906.] See II. D. 
Sedgwick’s Marcus Aurelius (1921). (See Fig. 15.) 

Aurora. [Fos.] 

Au.s6nes, Aus6nIa. [Italia] 

AusdNliTs, DkcImus Magnus, Roman poet, born at BurdigAla 
{BoYdeaux\ about a.d. 310, taught grammar and rhetoric. He was 
appointed tutor of Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian, and 
was raised to the highest honours of the state. Many of his poems 
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are extant. English translation by Evclyn-WTiite in the Loeb 
Library (2 vols.). 

Auster, called N6 tus by the Greeks, the S. wind, or strictly the 
S.W. wind. It frequently brought with it fogs and rain; but at 
certain seasons it w'as a dry sultry wind, the Sirocco of the modern 
Italians. 

Autochthones. [Aborigines.] 

AutOlycus, son of Hermes and Chion6, and father of A iticlca, 
who was the mother of T.Hvsses. He lived on Mt. Pai iia."Mis, and 
was renowned as the master-thief of antiquity. 

Aut6mEd6n, charioteer of Achilles, and, after the death of tlw- 
latter, the companion of his son Pyrrhus. Hence Automedon is used 
as the name of any skilful ch-arioteer. 

Aut6n6 E, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, wife of Anstaeiis, 
and mother of Actaeon. With he^ sister Agavh she tore rf-ntiieus 
to pieces. 

AuxImum [\'>simo), towno 5 Picenuin in Italy, and a Ro.i' in colony. 

AuxOmE or AxOme (Axur.i), capital of a p >\vciful kingdom 
in Ethiopi.i, to the S.E. of Mcroe. 

AvennIo {Avignon), town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Av'RntIcum {Avenckcs), chief town of the Helvetii, and subse¬ 
quently a Roman (olony, of which ruins aic stdl to be seen. 

AventInus Mons. iRoma .1 

Avernus LAcus, a lake close to the promontory between Cumae 
and Putcoli, filling the crater of an extinct volcano It is surrounded 
by high banks, which were covered by a forest sacred to HecatS. 
From its waters vapours arose, which are said to have killed the 
birds that flew over it, from which circumstance its Greek name was 
supposed to be derived. (Aornos, from d priv. and 6 pvis, a bird.) 
The lake was supposed to lead to the lower world. Near it was the 
cave of Cumaean Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended to the 
lower world. Agrippa, in the time of Augustus, connected this 
lake vsdth the Lucrine lake [Lucrinus Lacus] ; he also caused a 
tunnel to be made from the lake to Cumae, thus forming the cele¬ 
brated Julian Harbour. Part of the tunnel remains and is known 
under the name of Grotta di Sibilla. 

AvT.vnus, Flavius, the author of 42 fables in Latin elegiac verse, 
probably lived in the 4tii century of the Christian era. For a full 
discussion of the date and authorship of these fables, see the prole¬ 
gomena to the edition of R. Ellis (Oxford, 1887). 

AvIEnus, Rufus Festus, Latin poet towards the end of the 4th 
century A.D. His poems are chiefly descriptive. 

AvItus, M. MaecilIus, emperor of the West, was raised to the 
throne by Theodoric II, king of the Visigoths in a.d. 455. He was 
deposed by Ricimer in 456. 

AxEnus. [Euxinus Pontus.] 

AzStus {Ashdod), city of Palestine, near the sea-coast. 
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Babr!us, Greek poet, probably in the time of Augustus, turned 
the fables of Aesop into verse. The best edition is Rutherford's 
{1883). 'fhe fables were discovered in 1844, in a monastery on 
Mt. Athos. 

Babylon, city of the ancient world, built on both banks of the 
river Euphrates. Secular history ascribes its origin to Belus (i.e. 
the god Baal), and its enlargement and decoration to Ninus or his 
wife Semiramis, the Assyrian moi archs of Nineveh. Babylon was 
for a long time subject to the Assyrian empire. Its greatness as an 
independent empire begins with Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, willi the aid of the Median king Cyaxares, over¬ 
threw the Assyrian monarchy, and destroyed Nineveh (606 B.c.b 
Under his son and successor, Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 b.c.), thr 
Babylonian empire reached its height, and extended from th^' 
Euphrates to Egypt, and from ti.e mountains of Armenia to thf* 
deserts of Arabia. Afior his death it again declined, until it was 
overthrown by the capture of Bab Ion by the Medes and Persians 
under Cyrus (538 b.c.), who made the city one of the capitals of the 
Persian empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. Under his 
successors the cil}^ rapidly sank. Darius I dismantled its fortifica¬ 
tions, in consequence of a revolt of its inhabitants After the death 
of Alexander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian kingdom of 
Seleucus Nicator, who contributed to its decline by the foundation 
of Soleucia on the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. The city of 
1 Babylon formed a square, each side of which was T20 stadia fi2 
gcog. miles) in length. The walls, of burnt brick, were 200 cubits 
high and 50 thick; and they were surrounded by a deep ditch. Tlie 
luiphrates, which divided the city into 2 equal parts, was embanked 
with walls of brick, the openings of which at the ends of the trans¬ 
verse sticets were closed by gates of bronze. Of the two public 
buildings of the greatest celebrity, the one was the temple of Belus, 
consisting of 8 stories, gradually diminishing in width, and ascended 
by a night of stops, which wound round the whole building on the 
outside. The otlicr was the ‘hanging gardens' of Nebuchadnezzar, 
laid out upon terraces which were raised above one another on 
arches. The streets of the city were straight, intersecting one 
another at right angles. The buildings were constructed of bricks. 
The ruling class at Babylon were the Chaldaeans, who probably 
descended at an ancient period from the mountains on the borders 
of Armenia, and conquered the Babylonians. The religion of the 
Chaldaeans was Sabaeism, or the worship of the heavenly bodies. 
'I'ht; priests formed a caste, and cultivated science, especially 
astronoinv They were the authors of the systems of weights and 
measures us<^d by the Greeks and Romans. The district around the 
city, bounded bv the Tigris on the E., Mesopotamia on the N., the 
Arabian Desert on the \V., and extending to the head of the Persian 
Gulf on the S., was known in later times by the name of Babylonia, 
sometimes also called Clialdaea. [Chaldaea.] This district w'as a 
plain, subject to continual inundations from the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which v/ere regulated by canals. The country w^as fertile, but 
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deficient in trees. See Herodotus, for valuable information on the 
subject of Babylon (bk. i). 

Bacchae, also called MaenddSs and Thyiddgs. i. The femalr 
companions of Dionysus or Bacchus in his wanderings through ll;f' 
East, are represented as crowned with wine-leaves, clothed with 
fawn-skins, and carrying in their hands the thyrsus, (See Fig. 38 ) 
2. Priestesses of Dionysus, who by wine and other exciting causes 
worked themselves up to frenzy at the Dionysiac festivals. See 
Dionysus. 

Bacchus. [Dionysus.] 

BacchylIdEs, one of the 9 great lyric poets of Greece, born at 
lulis in Ceos. He was a nephew of Simonides. He flouii.sheil aboii t 
.170 B.C., and lived at the court of Hieron in Syracuse, together w ith 
Simonides and Pindar. Nothing was known of his poetry until the 
discovery of an Egyptian papyrus, cc staining the Odes, which were 
first edited (shortly after their discovery) by Kt lyon (iP»97). Sec 
also Jebb’s edition (1905) with commentary :.nd English pro«e 
rendering. The Odes have now been supplemented by conaderable 
fragments of 5 Scolta, or banqueting songs, inscribe* 1 on a papyrus 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus, ^ee J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the 
History of Greek literature, 1033: also a translation of Bacchylides 
by A. S. Wny, 1029. 

BAri'RA or Zariaspa (Bulkh), capital of Bactria, at the N. foot of 
the Mt. Paropamisus {fiwdco Koosh) on the river Bactrus. 

BactrIa or Tana (Hokhara), Persian province. It was included 
in the conquests of Alexander, and formeil a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, until 255 b.c. 

Baecula, tow'n in Hispaiiia Tarraconei'^is. 

BaetIca, modern Andalusia. (Hispania.] 

Baetis (Guadalquivir), a river in S, Spain, 

Bagoas, or Bagous, a eunuch, trusted by Artaxerxes III (Ochus), 
whom he poi.soned, 338 b.c. He w'as put to death by Darius III 
Codoinannus, whom he had attempted to poison, 33O. The name 
Bagoas occurs in Persian history, and is.used by I.atin writers as 
synonymous with a eunuch. 

BagrXda, river of N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthage 
near Utica. 

Baiae, tow n in Campania, on a small bay W. of Naples, was 
situated in a beautiful country, which abounded in warm mineral 
springs. The baths of Baiae were the most celebrated in Italy, and 
tlie tow'R wa.s the favourite watering place of the Pornan nobles and 
emperois. 

BalbInus, D. Caellus, was elected emperor by the Senate along 
with M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus. [Pupienu.s.] 

Balbus, L. CornSiJus, of Gades, served under Poinpey against 
Sertorius in Spain, and received from Pompey the Roman citizenship. 
He returned wdth Pompey to Rome, where he lived on intimate terms 
with Caesar as well as Pompey. In 56 b.c. he was accu.sed of having 
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illegally assumed the Roman citizenship; he was defended by Ciceto. 
whose speech has come down to us, and was acquitted. In the civil 
war, Balbus had the management of Caesar’s adairs at Rome. 
After the death of Caesar he gained the favour of Octavian, who laised 
him to the consulship in 40. 

BXl£ari:s, also called GymnEsIae, by the Greeks, 2 islands in the 
Mediterranean, off the cnast of Spain, distinguished by the epithets 
Alajor and Minor, whenr.' their modern names Majorca and Minorca. 
Their inhabitants, also called Jkileares, were celebrated as .slingers. 

BAlEaricum Mare, part the Mediterranean Sea, between the 
shores of Hispania Tarracimensis and the I ’aleares. 

BandijsIae Fons (Sambuco), fountain in Apulia, 6 miles from 
Venusia. Celebrated by Horace, in the Odes (lii. 13). 

BarbAri, the name given b the Greeks to all foreigners who^e 
language was not Greek. In Romans applied the name to all 
people who spoke neither Greek nor Latin. 

Barca. [Ham’lcar.i 

Barca, second city of Cyrenaica, in N. Afrca, too sladda from the 
sea, at first a settlement of a Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, but about 
560 B.c. it was colonized by the Greek seceders from Cyreiie, and 
became so powerful as to make the W. part ot Cyrenaica virtually 
independent of the mother city. In 510 b.c. it was taken by the 
Persians, who removed most of its inhabitants to Bactria, and under 
the Ptolemies its ruin was completed by the erection of its port into 
.1 new city, which was named Ptolernais. 

I^arcIno (liarcelona), town in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Bardanks. [Arsaces, 21.] 

BarsInE. I. Daughter of Artabazus. married Alexander th© 
Gieat, to whom she bore a son, Hercules. She and her son were put 
to death by J^olysperchon in 309. 2, Also called Statira, elder 

<l.i lighter of Darius III, whom Alexander married at Susa, 324 b c 
Sln^rtly after Alexander's death she was murdered by Roxana. 

BasIlIca, a Roman hall of justice. After the time of Constanti le 
many basilicas were converted into Christian churches. 

BasilUis, commonly called Basil the Great, was born a d. 32 .) 
at Cai'sarea. He studied at Athens were he wa.s fellow-student 
ol the emperor Julian and Gregory Nazianzeii. He returned to 
t'acsarea, but soon after he abandoned his profession of the law. 
devoting himself to a religious life. He became bishop of Caesarea 
in 370 and died in 379. See W. K. L. Clarke, St. Basil the Great, 1913. 

BassArkus, a surname of Dionysus, probably derived from 
hassaris, a fox-skin, worn by the god himself and the Maenads in 
Thrace A Maenad was sometimes called Bassaris. 

Basiaknae or Basternae, w'aTlike German people, partly settled 
between the Tyras [Dniester) and Borysthenes [Dnieper], and partly 
at the mouth of the Danube, under the name of Peuctni, from their 
inli.ibiting the island of Peuce, at the mouth of this river. 
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BXtAvi or BAtXvi, Celtic people, inhabiting the island formed by 
the Rhine, the Waal, and the Maas, called after them Insula Bata- 
vorum. I hey were allies of the Romans, but they revolte<l uiule» 
Claudius Civilis, in a.d. 69, and were subdued with difficulty, d iieir 
chief town was Lugdunum {Levden). 

BAthyllus. I. Of Samos, a beautiful youth beloved by 
Anacreon. 2. Of Alexandria, the freedman and favouiite of 
Maecenas, brought to perfection the imitative dance or b;! llet caller , 
piintomimus. 

BAttIAdae, kings of Cyrene during 8 inerations. i. Battle I, 
of Thera, led a colony to Africa at t’ command c the Delphn: 
oracle, and founded Cyr<*ne about 6 ji B.c. 2. Arc silaus I, son 
of No. I, reigned .590-583. 3. Battus II. surnamcfi ‘the Ilapp'. 

son of No. 2, n igned 583-560? 4. Arcrsilaus II, son of K« 3, 

surnamed 'the Oppressive,' rei iied about 560-550. 11 is br* ners 

withdrew from Cyrene, and founded Barca. 5. Baitus Uf, or 
'the Lame,’ Non of No. 4, reigned about 550-530; gav a new con¬ 
stitution to the city, whereby the royal power was n .iucotl within 
very narrow limits. 6 Arce^^laus III, son of No 5, reignr-i about 
s ^0 -514 7. Battits IV, who.se life we have no accounts. 8 

Akcesilaus I\h it whose death, about 450, a popular government 

a ' establishcfl. 

Battus, a shepherd .horn ITctme.s turned into a stone, becaio^e 
he broke a prorni.se vvl > ‘1 he made to the god. 

Baucis. [T'hilkmon ] 

Raui.i, a collection of villas rather than a town, between Misennm 
and Baiae in Camp.ania. 

BAvius and MakvIus, malevolent poetasters, who attacked the 
poetry of Virgil and Horace. 

B£bryces and Bebryces, r. Mythical people in Bithynia, of 
Thracian origin. [Amycus.] 2. Ancient Iberian people on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, N. and S. of the Pyrenees. 

BtDRfAcuM, a small place in Cisalpine Caul between Cremona auri 
Verona, celebrated for the defeat both of Otho and of the Vitellian 
troops, a.d. 69. 

Bel£sis or Bfiefi-SYS, Chaldaean priest of Babylon, who aiderl 
Arbaccs in the overthrow of the Assyrian empire. Belesis aftci 
wards received the satrapy of Babylon from Arbaces. 

Belgae, warlike people of German origin, inhabiting the N.K 
of Gaul, were bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on the S. by the 
Sequana {Seine) and Matrona {Marne), and on the E. by the Trevin 
{Trier ). They were subdued by Caesar after a courageous rcsista nrr 

BelgIca. [Gallia.] 

Belgium, name applied to the territory of the Bellovaci. 

Belisarius, general of Justinian, overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, and the Gothic kingdom in Italy. In a.d. 563 he was 
accused of a conspiracy against Justinian; according to tradition he 
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was blinded, and wandered as a beggar through Constantinople, 
but according to the more authentic account, he was imprisoned for 
a year in his own palace, and then restored to his honours. He died 
in 565. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xli-xliii. 

BellISrSphon, or BELLgR^PHONTfis, son of the Corinthian king 
Glaiicus, and Eiirymede, and grandson of Sisyphus, was originally 
called Hipponons, and received the name Bellerophon from slaying 
tlie Corinthian Belerus. To be purified from the murder he fled to 
Proetus, king of Argos, whose wife Antea fell in love with him; but as 
lier offers were rejected, she accused him to her husband of having 
made improper proposals to her. Proetus sent him to his father- 
in-law, lobatcs, king of Lycia, with a letter, in which the latter was 
requested to put the young man to death. lobates sent him to kill the 
mon.ster Chiinaera, thinking that he was sure to perish in the contest. 
[Chimaera.] After obtaining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus, 
Bellerophon rose with him into the air, and slew the Chimaera with 
his arrows. [Pegasus.] lobates. thus disappointed, sent Belleio- 
plion against the Solymi and next against the Amazons. In these 
contests he was also victorious; and on his return to Lycia, being 
attacked by the bravest Lycians, whom lobates had placed in 
ambush for the purpose, Bellerophon .slew them all. lobates, now 
seeing that it was hopeless to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and made him his successor on the throne. At last 
Bellerophon drew xipon himself the hatred of the gods, and consumed 
l)y grief, wandered lonely through the AlcTan field. This is all that 
Homer says respecting Bellerophon's later fate: .some traditions 
related that he attempted to fly to heaven upon Pegasus, but that 
Zeus sent a gad-fly to sting the horse, which threw oft the rider upon 
the earth, who became lame or blind in consequence. See the story 
a.s re-told by Morris in T/ie Earthly Paradise. (See Fig. 16.) 

Bellona, Foman goddess of war, represented as the sister or 
wife of Mars. Her priests, called Bellonarii, wounded tlieir own arms 
or legs when they offered sacrifices to her. 

Bell6vXci, the most powerful of the Belgae, dwelt in the modern 
fieauvais. 

BkLUS, son of Poseidon, and father of Acgy]fliis and Danaus. He 
was erroneoii.sly believed to be the founder of Babylon. The patro¬ 
nymic Belldi^s is given to Aegyptus and Danaus, to Lynceus, son of 
Aegyptiis, and to Palamedes. The Danaides, daughters of Danaus. 
are called Bfilides. 

Bki.us, river of Phoenicia celebrated for the tradition that its fine 
sand first led the Phoenicians to the invention of glass. 

Bkma a sort of pulpit or platform at Athens and elsewhere 

in Greece, from which orators addressed the crowd. In the N.T. the 
word is used for a judge’s official seat (Romans xiv 10). 

BEnAcus Lacus {Lago di Garda), lake in the N. of Italy. 

Bendis, the Thracian moon-goddess. 

BEnEventum (Penevento), town in Samnium on the Appia Via, 
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formerly called Mahientum, on account, it is said, of its bad air. 
It was one of the most ancient towns in Italy, traditionally founded 
by Diomedes. In the Samnite wars it was subdued by th;* Romans, 
who colonized it in 268 b.c., and changed its name Maluentuin 
into Beneventum. 

BftRfiCYNTiA, surname of Cybele, derived from Mt. 13 ejocyntus in 
Phrygia, where she was worshipped. 

BitRfeNlcE, a Macedonic form of Pherenice, i.e. ‘Bringing Victory.’ 
I. Wife 0/ Ptolemy I Soter, and the mother of Ptolemy li Phiia- 
(lelphus. 2. Daughter of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, and ANife of 
Antiochus Thcos, king of Syria, who divorced Laodice in order to 
many" her, 249 b.c. On the death of Ptolemy, 247, Antiochus 
recalled Laodice, who poisoned him and murdered Berenice and 
her son. 3. Daughter of Magas, king of Gyrene, and wife of Ptolcm y 
III Euergetes. She was murdered by her son, Ptolemy IV Pliilo- 
p.ator on his accession to the throne, 221. The famous hair of 
Berenice, w"hich she dedicated for her husband’> safe rotuin from 
his Syrian expedition, was said to have become a consUdhdion 

4. Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy VIII Lathyrus, 
succeeded her father on the throne, 81 b.c., and married Ptolemy X 
(Alexander II), who murdered her iq days after her marriage. 

5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI Auletes, and eldest sister of the famous 

Cleopatra, was enthroned by the Alexandrines when they drove out 
her father, 58. She married Archelaus, but was put to death witli 
her husband, when Gabinius restored Auletes, 55. 6. Sister of 

Herod the Great, married Aristobulus, who was put to death 6 u c. 
She was the mother of Agrippa I. 7. Daughter of Agrii)pa I, 
married her uncle Herod, king of Cbalcis, by whom she had two 
sons. After the death of Herod, a.d. 48, Berenice, tlien 20 years 
old, lived with her brother, Agrippa II, not without suspicion of 
incest. She gained the love of Titus, wrho was only withhcl I from 
making her his wife by fear of offending the Romans 

BftRfiNTcE, the nam^ of several cities of the period, of the Ptolemies. 
Of these the most important were: i. Formerly Kziongeber in 
Arabia, at tlie head of the Sinus Aelanites, or E. branch of the Rt d 
Sea. 2. In Upper Egypt, on the coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf 
called Sinus Immundus (now Foul Bay), where its ruins arc still 
visible. It was named after the mother of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 
who built it, and made a road hence to Coptos, so that it became a 
chief emporium for the commerce of Egypt with Arabia and India. 
3. (Ben Ghazi) in Cyrenaica, formerly Hksperis, the fabled site of 
the Gardens of the Hesperides. It took its later name from the 
wife of Ptolemy III Euergetes. 

BEroea i.(Verria), ancient town of Macedonia, S.W. of Pella, and 
about 20 miles from the sea. 2. (Aleppo or Haleh), town in Syria, near 
Antioch, enlarged by Seleucus Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian 
name of Beroea. It is called Hclbon or Chelbon in Ezekiel (xxvii 18;. 

BErosus, priest of Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of 
Antiochus II (261-246 b.c.), and wrote in Greek a history of 
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Babylonia. Some fragments of this valuable woik are preserved 
by Josephus, Eust-bius. and the Christian fathers. 

BErytus and BfiRifTUs {Beyttit), ancient seaport of Phoenicia, 
half-way between Byblus and Sidon. It was destroyed by the 
Syrian king Tryphon (140 b.c.), and restored by Agrippa under 
Augustus. It afterwards became a celebrated seat of learning. 

Besst, fierce and powerful Thracian people, who dwelt along the 
whole of Mt. Haemus as far as the Kuxine. 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under Darius III, seized T^arius soon 
after the battle of 2\rbcla, 331 b.c. Pursued by Alexander in the 
following year, Be.ssus murdered Darius, and fled to Bactria, where 
he a.ssuined the title of king. He was betrayed by two of his 
followers to Alexander, who put him to death. 

BIanor, also called Oenus or Auenus, son of Tiberis and Manto, is 
.said to liavo built the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his mother. 

bias. I. Brother of the seer Melampus. 2. Of Priene in Ionia, 
one of the Seven Sages of Greece, flourished about 550 b.c. 

BIbaculus, M. FOrIus, Roman poet, born at Creir.oua, wiote a 
p(j<un on Caesar’s Gallic wars, and another entitled Agthxopts. Fhey 
aie both ridiculed by Horace 

Biblical Greek. The writers of the Greek Bible represent, in 
general, that part of the population of the Hellenized Ea.st which, 
while it employed Greek fluently as the language of everyday iiiter- 
couf.se, liad lost touch with the classical Attic idiom. The N.T. is 
in general the colloquial hngua franca of the early Roman Empire. 

I he old notion that Biblical Greek was something of itself, apart, 
must be given up. Much that is non-Attic is not necessarily non- 
Gieek, but merely the Greek of 'vulgar' parlance, the idiom of the 
man in the street (the KOKvi), as it is termed). I.ate Greek merely 
IxMrs tlie stamp of its age, and asserts its own distinctive position 
in a process of linguistic development. Semitisms occur, but they 
are insufficient to isolate the language of the sacred texts; they do 
not place the Bible outside tlie scope of Greek philology. 

Tins change of standpoint in the study of N.T. Greek has been 
the re.sult of the last twenty years of research. Comparative 
I Inlology has .stimulated the study of Greek in every epoi )j, with 
ti<* preference for the 'classical.' There have been extensive dis- 
cDvenesof Hellenistic inscriptions, ostraka and papyri; the vernacu¬ 
lar dialects of modern Greece have been studied; lastly, thanks 
to Diessm.inn in Germany, and the late J. H. Moulton, and others, 
tiMTt* lias l.<.en a 'convergence of research' upon the mass of new 
inatei lal. 

Wo may no lunger, therefore, examine Kivii Greek (as our 
ancestors did) from the purely classical side. It was an inter¬ 
national language, and on the whole the best possible for the Graeco- 
Roman world of the ist century a.d. See Robertson, Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament tn the Light of Critical Research (ed. 3, 1919). 
lhackeray, Grammar of O.T. in Greek', Deissmann’s Bible Studies. 
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Birr AC! i? lAutun), chief town of the Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
aiterw anls Augiisto<i 11 n 11 m. 

Bibi Lus, M Calpurnius, ciifule aedile, 65 b.c., praetor 62, and 
consul C. Julius Caesar was his colleague. He was i nable in 

his consulship to resist the powerful combination of Caesar. Pompey, 
and Crassus. After an ineffectual attempt to oppc^e Caesar's 
agrarian law, he retired, and it was said in joke that it was the 
consulshi|> of Julius and of Cae.sar. In the Civil war he commanded 
Ponipey''' Me^-t in the Adriatic and died (48) while holding this com¬ 
mand oil < orcyra. He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato Uticensis. 

BilbIlis (Calatayud), town of the Celtiberi in Hispania darraco- 
nensis, the birthplace of the poet Martial.v 

BIon. i Of Smyrna, bucolic poet, flourished about 280 B.C., and 
spent the last years of his life m Sicily, where he was pi>isoned. Tin* 
style of Ihon is refined, and his versification fluent and elegant. We 
still possess his epic poem. The Dirge of Adonis. 2. Of Boiysthenes, 
near the mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about 250 b.c. fie was 
sold as a slave, when young, and received his liberty from his master, 
a rhetorician. He studied at Athens, and afterwards lived a con¬ 
siderable tune at the court of Macedonia. Bion is a typical figure 
of his time, half philosopher, half litRrateur. He was noted for his 
sharji savings, whence Horace speaks of persons delighting Dioneis 
sermonihiis et sale nigro. 

Bist6nks. Thracian people. From the w’orsliip of Dionysus in 
Thrace the Bacchic women are called Bistdnides. 

BIthynIa. district of Asia Minor, bounded on the W. by Mysia, on 
the N. by the Pontus Euxinus, on the E. by Paphlagonia, and on 
the S by Phrygia Epictetus, was possessed at an early period by 
Thracian tribes from the neighbourhood of the Strymon, called 
Thyni and Bithyni. The country was subdued by the Lydians, and 
afterw^ards became a part of the I’ersian empire under Cyrus. 
During the decline of the Persian empire, the N. part of the country 
became independent, under native pnncc.s, who resisted Alexander 
and hi.s successors, and established a kingdom, which lasted till 
the death of Nicomedes HI (74 b c.), w'ho bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Romans. Under Augustus, it was made a proconsular 
province It was a fertile country, intersected with wooded moun¬ 
tains, the highest of w'hich w^as the Mysian Olympus, on its S. border. 

BIton and CLfioms, sons of Cydippc, a priestess of Hera at Argos. 
They were celebrated for their affection to their mother, whose 
chariot they once dragged during a festival to the temple of Hera, 
a distance of 45 stadia. The priestess prayed to the goddess to 
grant them what was best for mortals; and during the night they 
both died while asleep in the temple. 

BTtCtrTges, pow'erful Celtic people in Gallia Aquitanica, had in 
early times the supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul, 

Bl6sIus or BlossIus, the n.ame of a noble family in Campania 
One of this family, C. Blosius, of Cumae, was a philosopher, « 
disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. Gracchus. 
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BoadicEa or Boudicca, queen of the Iceni in Britain, having 
l)een shamefully treated by the Romans, excited an insurrection of 
the Britons during the absence of Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman 
governor. She took the Roman colonies of Camalodunum, Rondin- 
mrn, and other places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their allies 
She was at length defeated with great loss by Suetonius Paulinus, 
and put an end to her own life, a.d 61. 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, and father-in-law of Jugurtha, 
nith whom at first he made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, 106 b.c. 

BoebE, town in Thessaly (W. of Lake Boebeis). 

BoedrAmia, an Athenian festival in honour of Apollo. 

BoeotTa, district of Greece. The country contains several fertile 
plains, of which the most important were the valleys of the Asopus 
and of the Cephissus. The Boeotians were famed for their dull wit, 
wliich indeed jmssod into a proverb. The Boeotians were an Aeolian 
people, who originally occupied Arne in Thessaly, from which they 
were expelled by the Thessalians 60 years after the Trojan war 
They then migrated into the country called after them Boeotia 
lioeotia was then divided into 14 independent states, which formed 
ri league, with Thebes at its heavl. The chief magistrates of the 
confederacy w'cre the Boeotarchs, elected annually. The govern¬ 
ment m most states was an aristocracy. 

B 5 ErnIus, l^omari statesman and author, born about a.d. 476, 
was famous for his knowledge of Greek philosophy. He w'as first 
highly favoured by Thcodoric the Ostrogoth; but having awakened 
his suspicion, he was thrown into prison by him, and afterwards put 
to death. It was during his imprisonment that he wrote his cele¬ 
brated work, De Consolaiione Philosophiae, one of the favourite 
l)0<ik.s of the Middle Ages. IL is familiar to ns in the translation of 
Gh.uicer. Best ed. by Adrian Fortcsciie (1925); English ver.sion by 
II. R. James (1906). 

B611, one of the most powerful of the Celtic people, said to have 
dwelt originally in Gaul (Transalpina). At an early time they 
migrated in two great swarms, one of which crossed the Alps and 
settled in the country between the Po and the Apennines; the other 
crossed the Rhine and settled in the part of Germany called Boihe- 
mum {Bohemia) after them, and between the Danube and the Tyrol. 
The Boii in Italy long carried on a fierce struggle with the Romans, 
but they were at length subdued by the consul P. Scipio in 191 b.c! 
The Boii in Germany maintained their power longer, but were at 
length subdued by the Marcomanni. 

BolbE, lake in Macedonia, emptying itself by a short river into 
the Strymonic Gulf near Bromiscus and Aulon. " 

BolbTtInE {Rosetta), city of I.ower Egypt, near the mouth of a 
branch of the Nile (the W.-most but one), which was called the 
Bolbitine mouth. 

BOmilcar, a Numidian, deep in the confidence of Jugurtha- 
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When Jiigurtha was at Rome, log, Bomilcar effected for him the 
assassination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against Jugurtha. 

BomIus Mons, the W. part of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited by 
the Bomienses. 

BdNA DSa, Roman divinity, is described as the sister, wife, oi 
daughter of Faunus, and was herself called Fauna, Fatua, or Oma. 
She was worshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic divinity; 
she revealed her oracles only to females, as Faunus did only to males 
Her festival was celebrated every y(*ar on the ist of May, in the house 
of the consul or praetor, as the sacrifices on that occasion wore olTerei] 
on behalf of the whole Roman people. The solemnities were con¬ 
ducted by the Vestals, and no male person was allowed to be in 
the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies, by entering the house of Caesar in the disguise of a 
woman, 62 b.c. 

B6n6n!a {Bologna), town in Gallia Cispadana, was in ancient 
times the capital of N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Boii, but it was colonized by the Romans on the conqn(\st of the 
Boii, 191 B.c. Its name of Felsina was changed into Boiioina. 

B 56 Tfis. [Arctos.] 

BOrGas, the N. wind, was, in mythology, a son of A.straeus and 
Eos, and brother of Eurus, Zephyrus, and Notus. lie dwelt in a 
cave of Mt. Haemus in Thrace. He carried off Orithyia, a daughter 
of Erechtheiis, king of Attica, by whom he begot Zetes, Calais, and 
Cleopatra, wife of Phineus. [Zetf.s.] In the Persian war Boreas 
aided the Athenians by destroying the ships of the barbarians. 
Boreas was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, Boreasmi, was 
celebrated in his honour. (See Fig. 17.) 

BdRYSTHfiNfis {Dnieper), afterwards Danapris, a river of Euro¬ 
pean Sarmatia, flows into the Euxine. Near its mouth lay the town 
Borystheiies or Borysthenis {Kudak), also called Olbia, Olbiopolis, 
and Miletopolis, a colony of Miletus, and the most important Greek 
city on the N. of the Euxine. 

Bosp6rijs, the name given to various straits among the Greeks, 
but especially applied to the 2 following: i. 'J'he Thracian 
Bosporus {Channel of Constantinople), unites the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmora with the Euxine or Black Sea. According to the legend 
it was called Bosporus from lo, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus was the celebrated Symplegades. 
Darius constructed a bridge across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia. 2. The Cimmerian Bosporus {Straits of Kerch), unites 
the Palus Maeotis or Sea of Azov with the Euxine or Black Sea. It 
formed, with the Tanais {Don), the boundary between Asia and 
Europe, and it derived its name from the Cimmerii, who were 
supposed to have dwelt in the neighbourhood. On the European 
side of the Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Mile.sians founded the 
town of Panticapaeum, also called Bo.sporus, and the inhabitants of 
Panticapaeum subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria, on the 
Asiatic side of the straits. Panticapaeum became the residence 
E 495 
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of a race of kings, who are frequently mentioned in history uiidei 
the name of kings of Bosporus. 

Bostra (O.T. Bozrah; Busrah), city of Arabia, in an oasis of the 
Syrian Desert, S. of Damascus. 

Bottia or BottTaea, district in Macedonia, on the river Axius, 
extended in the time of Thucydides to Pieria on the W. The 
Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who settled in that part of tlie 
Macedonian Chalcidice N. of Olynthus, which was called Bottieg. 

BoTTicfi. [Bottia.] 

Boule (BouXt?), the council or senate at Athens. Its institution 
is attributed to Solon. The Boule consisted of 500 members, 
divided into 10 sections of 50 each, the members of which were called 
Piytancs (Tpurdvtis), and were all of the same tribe; they acted as 
presidents of the council and assemblies during 35 or 36 days so as to 
complete the lunar year of 354 days. Each tribe exercised these 
functions in turn, and the period of office was called a Prytany. 
The Prytanes had the right to convene the Boule and the Assembly. 
[Ecclesta 1 The bu.siness of the Boule was to discuss and prepare 
measures to be laid before the Ecclesia. Besides this, they had 
con.siderable executive (as opposed to legislative) powers. 

BCvIanum (Bojano), town of the Pentri in Samnium. 

B6 vili.ae, an ancient town in Eatium at the foot of the Alban 
mountain, on the Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. Near 
it Clodius was killed by Milo (52 B c.). 

Brachmanae or Brachmanes, a name used by the ancient 
geographers, either for a caste of priests in India (the Brahmins), 
or for all Ihe people whose religion wa.s Brahminism, or for a 
particular tribe. 

Branch!DAE {Jeronda), afterwards Didyma, or -g, a place on the 
sca coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, celebrated for its temple 
and oracle of Apollo, surnained Didymeus. This oracle was said 
to have bt'en found by Branchus, son of Apollo, and a Milesian 
woman The reputed descendants of this Branchus, the Branchidae, 
were the hereditary ministens of this oracle. The names of the 
priests thus came to be used for that of the place. 

BrasTdas, the most distinguished Spartan in the first part of the 
Peloponnesian war In 424 b.c., at the head of a small force, 
he gained possession of many of the cities in Macedonia subject to 
.Vthens; his greatest acquisition was Amphipolis. In 422 he gained 
a brilliant victory over Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athenian 
force, to recover \mphipolis, but he was slain in the battle. He was 
buried within the city, and the inhabitants honoured him as a hero. 

Brauron, a demus (or ‘parish') in Attica, on the E. coast on 
the river Erasiniis, with a celebrated temple of Artemis, who was 
hence called Brauronia. 

Brennds. t. The leader of the Ganls, who in 390 B.c. defeated 
the Romans at the Allia, and took Rome. After besieging the 
Capitol for 6 months, he quitted the city upon receiving 1,000 pounds 
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of gold as a ransom for the Capitol, ami returned home safe with his 
booty. But it was subsequently related that Camillus and a Roman 
army appeared at the moment that the gold was bein^, weighed, 
that Brennus was defeated and killed by Camillus. 2. The leader 
of the Gauls who invaded Macedonia and Greece, 280, 279 b.c. In 
the year 279 he penetrated into the S. of Greece, but vv.is defeated 
near Delphi. 

BriAreus. [Aegahon.] 

BrIgantes, powerful British tribe, inhabited nearly the whole of 
the N. of the island from the Abus {Humber) to the Roman wall, 
with tl;e exception of the S.K. corner of Yorkshire, which was 
inhabited by the Parish. Their capital was Eboracum. They 
were conquered by Petihus Cerealis, in the reign of Vespasian. 

1 here was also a tribe of Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, between tiie 
rivers Birgus (Barrow) and Dabrona (Blackwatcr). 

BrIsEis, daughter of Brisens, fell into the hands of Achilles, but 
was seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the el re feud betwc'^n the 

2 heroes, which is the subject of the Iliad of Homer. 

BkItannIa, the island of England and Scotland which was also 

called Albion. Hibernia, or Ireland, is usually spoken of as a 
separate island, but is sometimes included under the general name 
of the Insulae Britannicae, w’hich also comprehended the smaller 
islands around the coast of Great Britain. The Britons were Celts, 
belonging to that brain h of the race called Cyinry. Their manners 
and customs were 111 general the same as the Gauls; but separated 
more than the Gauls from intercourse with civilized nations, the\' 
preserved the Celtic religion in a purer state than in Gaul; and hence 
J)ruidi.sm, according to Caesar, was transplanted from Gaul to 
Britain. The Britons also retained many of the barbarous Celtic 
customs, which the more civilized Gauls had laid aside. They 
[Jdinted their bodies with a blue colour, extracted from woad, in 
order to appear more terrible in battle; and they had wives in com¬ 
mon. At a later time the Belgae crossed over from Gaul, and 
settled on the S. and E, coasts, driving the Britons into the interior 
of the island. It was not till a late period that the Greeks and 
Romans obtained any knowledge of Britain. In early times the 
Phoenicians visited the Scilly Islands and the coast of Cornwall foi 
the purpose of obtaining tin; but whatever knowledge they acquired 
of the country they jealously kept secret; and it only transpired 
that there were Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, in the N. parts of the 
ocean. The first certain knowledge which the Greeks obtained of 
Britain was from the merchants of Massilia about the time of 
Alexander the Great, and especially from the voyages of Pytheas, 
who sailed round a great part of Britain. From this time it was 
generally believed that the island was in the fonn of a triangle. 
Another important mistake, which likewise prevailed for a long time, 
was the position of Britain in relation to Gaul and Spain. As the 
N.W. coast of Spain was supposed to extend too far to the N., and 
the W. coast of Gaul to run N.E., the lower part of Britain was 
believed to lie between Spain and Gaul. The Romans first became 
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personally acquainted with the island by Caesar's invasion. He 
twice landed in Britain (55, 54 b.c.), and though on the second 
occasion he conquered the greater part of the S.E. of the ibland, 
yet he did not take permanent possession of any portion of the coun¬ 
try. After his departure the Romans made no further attempts to 
conquer the island for nearly 100 years. In the reign of Claudius 
(a.d. 43) they again landed in Britain, and permanently subdued 
tlic country S. of the Thames. They now began to extend their 
(.onquests over the otlier parts of the island; and the great victory 
(61) of Suetonius Paiilinus over the Britons, who had revolted under 
Boadicea, still further consolidated the Roman dominions. In the 
reign of Vespasian, the Romans rande several successful expeditions 
against the Sii-ures and the Brigantes; and the conquest of S 
Britain was at length finally completed by Agricola, who in 7 
campaigns (78-84) subdued the whole of the island as far N. as the 
Fiith of Forth and the Clyde, between which he erected a series of 
forts to protect the Roman dominions from the incursions of the 
barbarians in the N. of Scotland. The Roman part of Britain was 
now called Britannia Romana, and the N. part inhabited by the 
Caledonians Britannia Barbara or Caledonia. The Romans, how¬ 
ever, gave up the N. conquests of Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, 
and made a rampart of turf from the Aestaarium Ituna [Solway 
Frith) to the German Ocean, which formed the N. boundary of their 
dominions. In the reign of Antoninus Pius the Romans again 
extended their boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, and 
erected a rampart connecting the Forth and the Clyde, the remains 
of which arc now called Grimes Dyke, Grime in the Celtic language 
signifying great or powerful. The Caledonians afterwards broke 
through this wall; and in consequence of their repeated devastations 
of the Roman dominions, the emperor Severus went to Britain in 
208. in or<Ier to conduct the war against them in person. He died 
in tlie island at Eboracum [York) in 211, after erecting a solid stone 
wall from the Solway to the mouth of the Tyne, a little N. of the 
rjjmpart of Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the Romans 
rcliiKiuished for ever all their conquests N. of this wall. Upon the 
resignation of the empire by Diocletian and Maximian (305), Britain 
fell to the share of Constantins, who died at Eboracum in 306, and 
his son Constantine assumed in the island the title of Caesar. 
Shortly afterwards the Caledonians, who now appear under the 
names of Piets and Scots, broke through the wall of Severus, and 
the Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain; and the declining power of 
the Roman empire was unable to afford the province any effectual 
assistance. In the reign of Ilonorius, Constantine, who had been 
proclaimed emperor in Britain (407), withdrew all the Roman troops 
from the island, in order to make himself master of Gaul. The 
Britons were thus left exposed to the ravages of the Piets and Scots, 
and at length, in 447, they called in the assistance of the Saxons, 
wlio became the masters of Britain. The Roman dominions of 
Britain formed a single province till the time of Severus, and were 
governed by a Icgatus of the emperor. Severus divided the country 
bato 2 provinces, and Diocletian into 4 
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BRlxANNicus, son of the emperor Claudius and Messalina, was 
born A.D. 42. Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, induced the 
emperor to adopt her own son, and give him precedence over 
Bntannicus. This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the Ihione in 
5j, and caused Britannicus to be poisoned in the following year. 

J:Jrit6martis, a Cretan nymph, daughter of Zeus and beloved by 
Minos, who pursued her g months, liil at length she leaped into tlie 
sea and was changed by Artemis into a goddess. 

liRiXELLUM {Brescello), town on the Po in Gallia Cis.alpina, 
where the emperor Otho killed himself, a.d. 69. 

BrixIa {Brescia), town in Gallia Cisalpina on the n^ad fro/u 
Comiim to Aquileia, through which the river Mella flowed 

Br6m!us. a suiname of Dionysus (Bacchus). 

Rructert, a people of Germany. 

HrundIsIum or BrundOpIum (Brindisi), town in fcalabiia, on a 
.small bay of the Adriatic, forming an excellent harbour. Tin* 
Appia Via terminated at Bnindisium, and it w.ls the usual pi tco ol 
embarkation for Greece and the East. It was colcuirr^l by the 
Romans, 2/^5 b.c. The poet Pacuvius was born tin's town, and 
Virgil died here on his return from Greece, 10 b.c. 

BRUTTtuM, T^ruttIus, and BruttIorum Acer, more usually called 
I^ruttii after the inhabitants, the S. extremity of Italy, separated 
from Lucania by a line drawn from the mouth of the Laus to Thurii, 
and surrounded on the other three sides by the sea. It was the 
country called in ancient times Oenotria and Italia. The country* 
is mountainoiis, as the Apennines run through it; it contained 
pasturage for cattle, and the valleys produced com, olives, and fruit. 
The earliest inhabitants of the country were Oenotrians. Subse¬ 
quently some Lucanians took possession of the country, and were 
hence called Bruttii or Brettii, which word is said to mean ‘ rebels' 
in the Ivucanian language. This people, however, inhabited only 
the interior; the coa.st was in the possession of the Greek colonics 
At the close of the second Punic war, in which the Bruttii had 
been the allies of Hannibal, they lost their independence. They 
w^ere declared by the Romans to be public slaves, and were employlul 
a.s lictors and servants of the magistrates. 

BrCtus, a family of the Junia gens. i. E. Junius Brutus, son 
of M. Junius and of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius Supcrbiis. 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, and Lucius escaped 
his brother's fate only by feigning idiocy, whence he received the 
surname of Brutus. After Lucretia had stabbed herself, Brutu.»» 
roused the Romans to expel the Tarquins; and upon the banishment 
of the latter he was elected first consul with Tarquinius Collatinus. 
He loved his country^ better than his children, and put to death his 2 
sons, who had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell in battle 
the same year, fighting against Aruns, the son of Tarquinius. 2. D. 
Junius Brutus, surnamed Gallaecus or Callalcus, consul 138, con¬ 
quered a great part of Lusitania. From his victory over the Gallaeci 
lie obtained his surname He was a patron of the poet L. Accims, 
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and well versed in Greek and Roman literature. 3. D. Junius 
Brutus, consul 77, and husband of Sempronia, who carried on an 
intrigue with Catiline. 4. D. Junius Brutus. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war; but he nevertheless joined the 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life. After the death of the latter (44) 
lie went into Cisalpine Gaul, which had been promised him by Caesar, 
and which he refused to surrender to Antony, who had obtained thi^ 
province from the people. Antony made war against him, and kept 
him besieged in Mutina, till the siege was raised in April 43 by tlie 
consuls Hirtius and Pansa, and by Octavianus. But Brutus only 
obtained a short respite. Antony was preparing to march against 
liiin from the N. with a large army, and Octavianus, who had 
di*sorted the senate, was inarching against him from the S. His 
only re.source was flight, but he was betrayed by Camillus, a Gaulish 
cliief, and was put to death by Antony, 43. 5. M. Junius Brutus, 

niarned Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of Utica. In 77 he e.spoused 
the cause of Lejiidus, and was slain in Cisalpine Gaul by command 
of Pornpey. 6. M. Junius Brutus, the so-called tyrannicide. He 
lost his father when he was only 8 years old, and was trained by his 
uncle Cato in the principles of the aristocratical party. Accordingly, 
on the breaking out of the civil war, 49, he joined Pornpey, although 
he was the murderer of his father. After the battle of Pharsalia, 48. 
lie was not only pardoned by Caesar, but received from him the 
greatest marks of confidence and favour. Caesar made him governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and praetor in 44. But notwithstanding all 
the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was persuaded by Cassius 
to murder his benefactor under the delusive idea of again establishing 
the republic. After the murder of Caesar, Brutus spent a short time 
in Italy, and then took possession of the province of Macedonia. He 
was joined by Cassius, who commanded in Syria, and their united 
forces were opposed to those of Octavian and Antony. Two battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood of Pliilippi (42), in the former of 
which Bnitus was victorious, though Cassius was defeated, but in 
the latter Brutus also was defeated and put an end to his own life. 
Brutus’s wife was Porcia, the daughter of Cato. Brutus wrote 
several works, all of which have perished. He was a literary friend 
of Cicero, who dedicated to him several of his works, and who has 
given the name of Brutus to his dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Bryaxis, Athenian statuary in stone and metal, lived 372-312 
n c. lie wa.s one of the school of Scopas, who worked on the 
Mausoleum. [Halicarnassus.] A base with horsemen sculptured 
.n relief, di.scovered at Athens, has been attributed to him. 

BCbastis, city of Lower Eg^^pt, was the seat of the worship of the 
cat-goddess Bast (or Buba.stis), identified with Artemis, 

BOcSphXla [ fhelum], city on the Hydaspes in N. India, built by 
.Mexander, after his battle with Porus, in memory of his hor.se 
Bucephalus, who died there, after carrying him through all his 
campaigns. This horse was purchased by Philip for 13 talents, and 
no one was able to break it in except the youthful Alexander. 

BCciiPHXLus. [Bucephala.] 
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Bulla, a heart-shaped case, containing an amulet, worn round 
the neck of free-born Roman children. Boys ceased to wear it 
on attaining manhood, 

Bursa. [Plancus, 2.] 

BusIris. I. King of Egypt, who sacrificed strangers to Zens, but 
was slain by Hercules. 2. City in Lower Egypt, in the middle of 
tlie Delta; had a great temple of Isis. 

BOtes, Thracian, son of Boreas, punished by the god Dionysus, 
who drove him mad for a rape. 

J 5 uthr 0 tum (Butrinto), town of Epirus, a flourishing ^"iport on 
a small peninsula, opposite Corcyra. 

Buto, }",gyptian divinity, the nur.se of Horu.s and Buba.st’''., the 
children of Osins and Isis. 

BCto, city in T,ower Egypt, stood near the Sobennytic bianch of 
ihe Nile, on the lake of Buto It was celeliratcd for its oracle of the 
goddess Buto. 

Buxenuum {Policastro), originally Pyxus, a town on the VV. coast 
of Imcaiiia and on the river Biixentius, was found (‘d by Miry thus, 
tyrant of Messana, 471 b.c., and wa.s afterwards a Roman colony 

Byblis, daughter of Miletus and Idothea, was in love with her 
'nrother Caunus, whom .she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with -orrow, slie was changed into a fountain. 

Byblus, ancient ciLj on the ».oast of Phoenicia. It was the chief 
.seat of the worship of Adonis. 

Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage 

Byzantium, a town on the Thracian Bo.si>orus, founded by 
the Megarians, 658 b.c. Its position, commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Euxine, rendered it a phace of commercial im¬ 
portance. A new city was built on its site (33'^) by Constantine. 
[Constantinopohs.] 


CAbIri, mystic divinities (? of Phoenician origin). Their worship, 
f)f which little is known, was a profound secret, even in antiquity. 
Divine honours were paid to them at Samothrace, T.cmnos, and 
Imbros. They were also worshipped at Thebes, Anthedon, Per¬ 
ga mus, and elsewhere. The Cabiri were much invoked in dangers 
at sea. Cf. Orphic Hymn, 37, 1 . 4. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a giant, who inhabited a cave on Mt. 
Aventine. When Hercules came to Italy with the oxen which he 
had taken from Gery’’on in Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle, 
and, as he dragged the animals into the cave by their tails, it was 
impossible to discover their traces. But when the remaining oxen 
passed by the cave, those within began to bellow, and were thus 
discovered, whereupon Cacus was slain by Hercules. In honour of 
his victory Hercules dedicated the Ara Maxima, which existed ages 
afterwards in Rome. 
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Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and 
brother of Europa. Another legend makes liim a native of Thebes 
in Egypt. When Europa was carried off by Zeus to Crete, Agenor 
sent Cadmus in search of his sister. Unable to find her, Cadmus 
settled in Thrace, but having consulted the oracle at Delphi, he 
was commanded by the god to follow a cow of a certain kind, and 
<^0 build a town on the spot where the cow should sink down with 
fatigue. Cadmus found the cow in Phocis and followed her into 
I’oeotia, where she sank down on the spot on which Cadmus built 
^^adrnea, afterwards the citadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice 
ihe cow to Athena, he sent some persons to the neighbouring well of 
Ares to fetch water. This well was guarded by a dragon, a son of 
Ares, who killed the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus slew 
the dragon, and, on the advice of Athena, sowed the teeth of the 
monster, out of which armed men grew up, called Sparti (or the Sown), 
who killed 'vieh other, with the exception of 5, who were the ancestors 
of the 'I hebans. Athena a.ssigned to Cadmus the government of 
Thebes, and Zeus gave him Harmouia for his wife. The marriage 
solemnity was honoured by the presence of all the Olympian gods in 
the Cadinea. Cadmus gave to Harmonia the famous pe[)lus and 
necklace which he had received from Hephaestus or from Tdiropa. 
and he became by her the father of Autonoe, Ino, Semole, Agave, 
I*oly<Ioru.s, and at a subsequent period, Illyrius. In the ^md, 
Cadiiius and Harmonia were changed into serpents, and were 
removed by Zeus to Elysium. Cadmus is said to have introduced 
into ftom Phoenicia or Eg^^pt an alphabet of 16 letters. 

C.ujucilijs, the wand, or staff, carried by Hermes the herald-god 

CXdurci, a people in Gallia Aquitanica. 

CXdOsTi or (/Tlae, powerful Scythian tribe, S.W. of the Caspian. 

(".xoYTis, according to Herodotus, a great city of the Syrians of 
r<»I«*stine, not much smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king 
of ICgypt, after his defeat of the 'Syrians’ at Magdolus. 

CaecTi.ta. I. Caia, the Roman name of Tanaquil, wife of Tar- 
QUiNins pRiscus. 2. Mctella, first married to M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
consul in 115, and afterwards to the dictator Sulla. 3. Daughter 
of T. Pomponiiis Atticus. She was married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 

CaecTlIus. I. Q., Roman eques, who adopted his nephew 
Atticus in his will, and left him a fortune of 10 millions of 
sesterces. 2. Caecilius Calactinus, Greek rhetorinan at Rome 
in the time of Augustus. 3. Caecilius Statius, Roman comic 
poet, the immediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an In- 
subrian Gaul, and a native of Milan, Being a slave, he bore the 
servile appellation of Statius, which was afterwards, probably 
when he received his freedom, converted into a cognomen. He 
died 108 B.c Only the titles of some 40 of his plays now survive. 

CaecIna, the name of a family of the Etruscan city of Volatcrrae. 
I. A. Cahcina, whom Cicero defended in a law-suit, 69 b.c. 2. A. 
Caecina, sou of the preceding, published a libellous work against 
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Caesar, and was exiled after the battle of Pharsalia, 48 b.c. 3. A. 
Caecina Alienus was quaestor, in Spain, at Nero's death, and 
joined the party of Galba. He served first under Galba, and 
afterwards joined Vitellius; but proving a traitor, ho joined Ves¬ 
pasian, against whom, also, he conspired; and was slain by order of 
Titus. 

Caeci^bus Acer, marshy district in Latium, bonlering on the 
Gulf of Amyclae, close to Fundi, celebrated for its wine {Caecubum) 
in the age of Horace. 

Caelius, INIarcus C. Rufus, Roman orator. Several of his letters 
to Cicero are preserved. 

CaelIus or CoelIus Mons. [Roma.] 

Caeneus, one of the Lapithae, son of Flatus or Coronus, was 
originally a maiden named Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, 
and was by this god changed into a man, and rendered invulnerable. 
In the battle between the Lapithae and the Centaurs at the marriage 
of Pirithous, he was buried by the Centaurs under a mass of trees, 
as they were unable to kill him; but he was changed into a bird. 
He took part in the expedition of the Argonauts, and the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. In the lower world Caeneus recovered his female form. 

Cakni or CaenIci, a Thracian people, between the Black Sea 
and the Panysus. 

CaenIna, town of the Sabines, in [.atiiirn, whose king Acron is 
said to have carried on the first war against Rome. 

CaepIo, Cn. ServIlIus, consul 106 b.c., was sent into Gallia 
Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbri. In 105 he was defeated by the 
Cimbri. 80,000 soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have 
perished. Caepio survived the battle, but 10 years afterwards {95) 
he was brought to trial by the tribune C. Norbanus, on account of 
his misconduct in this war. He was condemned, and cast into 
prison. 

Caere {Cervetri), called by the Greeks Agylla [Agyllina urhs, 
Virg.), city in Etruria. In early times Caere was closely allied with 
Rome; and when the latter city was taken by the Gauls, 390 b.c., 
Caere gave refuge to the Vestal virgins. The Romans out of grati¬ 
tude, are said to have conferred upon the Caerites the Roman 
franchise without the sufiragium. When a Roman citizen was struck 
out of his tribe by the censor, and made an aerarian, he was .said to 
become one of the Caerites, since he had lost the suffrage: hence we 
find the expressions in iabulas Caeritum referre, and aerarium facere, 
used as .synonymous. 

CaesXr, the name of a patrician family, of the Julia gens, which 
traced its legendary origin to lulus, the son of Aeneas. The name 
was assumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the dictator C. 
Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus handed down to his adopted son 
Tiberius. It continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
as members either by adoption or female descent of Caesar’s family; 
but though the family became extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors 
* E 495 
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still retained the name as part of their titles. When Hadrian adopto 1 
Aclius Vcrus, he allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar; and 
from this time, though the title of Augustus continued to be confined 
to the reigning prince, that of Caesar was also granted to the heir 
presumptive to the throne, i. L. Julius Caesar, consul, go b.c , 
fought against the Socii, and afterwards proposed the Lex Julia d>‘. 
Civitute, which granted the citizenship to the Latins and the Socii 
who had remained faithful to Rome. Caesar was censor in 89; he 
belonged to the aristocratical party, and was put to death by Alariiis 
ill 87. 2. C. Julius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, brother of No. 1, 

was cunile aedile 90, was a candidate for the consulship in 88, and 
was slain along with his brother by Marius in 87. He was one of 
the cliief orators and poets of his age, and is one of the speakers in 
Cicero’s dialogue De Oratore. 3. L. Julius Caesar, son of No. 2. 
and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the triumvir. He was 
consul 64, and belonged, like his father, to the aristocratical party. 
He appears to have de.serted this party afterwards; we find him in 
Ciaul in 52 as one of the legates of C. Caesar, and he continued in 
Italy during the civil war. After Caesar's death (44) he sided with 
tlie senate in opposition to his uncle Antony, and was in consequence 
proscribcfl by the latter in 43, but obtained his pardon through the 
mlluence of his .sister Julia. 4. L. Julius Caesar, son of No. 3, 
usually distinguished from his father by the addition to his name of 
;ililts or adolescens. He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the 
I: il war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to Caesar with propo.sals of 
} ( I e. 5. C. Julius Cae.sar, the dictator, was born on the 12th 
lif July 100, in the consulship of C. Marius (VI) and L. Valerius 
Idaccus, and was consequently 6 years younger than Pompey and 
Cu'ero. Caesar was closely connected with the popular party by 
the marriage of his aunt Julia with the great Marius; and in 83, 
though only 17 years of age, he married Cornelia, the daughter of L. 
('inna, the chief leader of the Marian party. Sulla commanded him 
to put away his wife, but he refused to obey him, and was conse¬ 
quently proscribed. He concealed himself for some time in the 
country of the Sabines, till his friend obtained his pardon from Sulla 
Seeing, however, that he was not safe at Rome, he went to Asia, 
where he served his first campaign under M. Minucius Thermus, 
and, at the capture of Mytilene (80), was rewarded with a civic 
crown for saving the life of a fellow-.soldier. On the death of Sulla, 
in 78, he returned to Rome, and in the following year gained renown 
as an orator by his prosecution of Cn. Dolabella on account of 
extortion in his province of Macedonia. To perfect himself in 
oratory, he resolved to study in Rhodes under Apollonius Molo, 
but on his voyage thither he was captured by pirates, and only 
obtained his liberty by a ransom of 50 talents. At Miletus he 
manned some ve.ssels, overpowered the pirates, and conducted them 
a=? prisoners to Pergamus, where he crucified them—a punishment 
with which he had frequently threatened them in sport when he was 
their pri.soner. On his return to Rome he devoted all his energies 
to .icquire the favour of the people. His liberality was unbounded; 
and ns his private fortune was not large, he soon contracted enormou.s 
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debts. But he gained his object, and became the favourite of the 
people, and was raised by them in succession to the high offices of 
the state. He was quaestor in 68, aedile in 65, when he spent 
enormous sums upon the public games and buildings, aiiJ was elected 
pontifex maximus in 63. In the debate in the senate on the punish¬ 
ment of the Catilinarian conspirators, he opposed tlicir execution in 
a very able speech, which made such an impression that their lives 
would have been spared but for the speech of Cato in reply. In 
62 he was praetor, and in the following year he went as propraetor 
into Further Spain, where he gained great victories over the Lusi- 
tanians. On his return to Rome he was elected consul along with 
Bieulus, a warm supporter of the aristocracy. After Ins election, 
but before he entered upon the consulshij>, he formed that coalition 
with Pompey and M. Crassus, usually known by the name of the 
first triumvirate. Pompey had become estranged from the aristo 
cracy, since the senate had opposed the ratification of his acts in 
Asia, and of an assignment of lands which he had promi.scd to his 
veterans. Crassus, in consequence of his immense wealth, vv<r, one of 
the most powerful men at Rome, but Wtas a persona’ ciifimy of 
Pompey. They were reconciled by means of Caesar, and the 3 
entered into an agreement to support one another, and to diviile the 
power in the state between them. In 59 Caesar was consul, and 
being supported by Pompey and Crassus, he was able to cany all 
his measures Caesar brought forward such measures as secured 
for him the affections of the poorest citizens, of the Equites, and of 
the powerful Pompey; having done this, he was easily able to obtain 
for himself the provinces which he wished. By a vote of the people, 
proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and 
Illyricum were granted to Caesar, with 3 legions, for 5 'j ears; and the 
senate added to his government the province of Transalpine Gaul, 
with another legion, for 5 years also, as tlioy saw that a bill would 
be proposed to the people for that purpose, if they did not grant 
the province themselves. Caesar foresaw that the struggle between 
the different parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the 
sword, and he had therefore resolved to obtain an army, wffiich he 
might attach to himself by victories and rewards. In the couise of 
the same year he united himself more closely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. During the next 9 years Caesar 
was occupied with the subjugatioii of Gaul. He conquered the w hole 
of Transalpine Gaul, which had hitherto been independent of the 
Romans, with the exception of the S.E. part called Provincia; he 
twice crossed the Rhine, and twice landed in Britain, which had been 
previously unknown to the Romans. Ilis first invasion of lirilain 
was made late in the summer of 55, but more with the view of 
obtaining knowledge of the island, than with the intention of perma¬ 
nent conquest. He sailed from the port Itius (probably Wissant, 
between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a landing somewhere 
near the South Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
The late period of the year compelled him to return to Gaul after 
remaining only for a short time in the island. In this year, accord¬ 
ing to his arrangement with Pompey and Crassus, who were cow 
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consuls, his government of the Gauls and Illyricum was prolonged 
for 5 years, namely, from the ist of January 53, to the end of Decem¬ 
ber 49. During the following year (54) he invaded Britain a second 
time. He landed in Britain at the same place as in the former year, 
defeated the Britons in a series of engagements, and crossed the 
Tamesis {Thames). The Britons submitted, and promised to pay an 
annual tribute; but their subjection was only nominal. Caesar's 
success in Gaul excited Pompey's jealousy; and the death of Julia in 
childbirth, in 54, broke one of the few links which kept them together. 
Pompey was thus led to join again the aristocratical party, by whose 
assistance he hoped to retain his position as the chief man in the 
Roman state. The object of this party was to deprive Caesar of his 
command, and to compel him to come to Rome as a private man 
to sue for the consulsliip. Caesar offered to resign his command if 
Pompey would do the same; but the senate would not listen to any 
compromise. Accordingly, on the ist of January 49, the senate 
passed a resolution that Caesar should disband his army by a certain 
day, and tliat if he did not do so, he should be regarded as an enemy 
of the state. Two of the tribunes, M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put 
their veto upon this resolution, but their opposition was set at 
naught, and they fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. Under the 
plea of prot(;cting the tribunes, Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Italy, and marched towards Rome. 
Pompey, who had been entrusted by the senate with the conduct of 
the war, soon discovered how greatly he had overrated his own 
popularity and influence. He own troops deserted to his rival in 
crowds; town after town in Italy opened its gates to Caesar, whose 
marcli was like a triumphal progress. Meantime, Pompey, with the 
magistrates and senators, had fled from Rome to the S. of Italy, 
and on the t7th of March embarked for Greece. Caesar pursued 
Pompey to Brundusium, but he was unable to follow him to Greece 
for want of sliips. Shortly afterwards he set out for Spain, where 
Pompey’s legates, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, commanded power¬ 
ful armies. After defeating Afranius and Petreius, and receiving 
the submission of Varro, Caesar returned to Rome, where he had in 
the meantime been appointed dictator by the praetor M. Lepidus. 
He resigned the dictatorship at the end of 11 days, after holding the 
consular comitia, in which he himself and P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus 
were elected consuls for the next year. At the beginning of January 
48. Caesar crossed over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a 
formidable army. At first the campaign was in Pompey’s favour; 
Caesar was repulsed before Dyrrhachium with considerable loss, 
and was obliged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this country on 
the plains of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, a decisive battle was fougl.t 
between the two armies on the 9th of August 48. Pompey was 
completely defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by Caesar, but 
he was murdered before Caesar arrived! n the country. [Pompeius.] 
On his arrival in Egypt, Caesar became involved in a war, usually 
called the Alexandrine war. It arose from the determination of 
Caesar that Cleopatra, whose fascinations had won his heart, should 
reign in common with her brother Ptolemy; but this decision was 
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Opposed by the guardians of the young king, and the war nich thus 
broke out was not brought to a close till the latter end of March 47. 
It was soon after this that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar, Caesarion. 
Caesar returned to Rome through Syria and Asia Minor, and on his 
march through Pontus, attacked Phamaces, the son of Mithridates 
the Great, who had assisted Pompey. He defeated Phamaces near 
Zela with such ease, that he informed the senate of liis victory by 
the words, Veni, vidi, vici. He reached Rome in September (47), 
and before the end of the month set sail for Africa, where Scipio and 
Cato had collected a large army. The war was terminated by the 
defeat of the Pompeian army at the battle of Thapsus. on the 6th 
of April 46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end to his own 
life. Caesar returned to Rome in the latter end of July. He was 
now the undisputed master of the Roman world, but he used his 
victory with the greatest moderation. Unlike other conquerors in 
civil wars, he freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, and 
declared that he would make no difference between Pompeians 
and Caesarians. One of the most important of his measiues this 
vear (46) was the reformation of the calendar. As the Koman year 
was now 3 months in advance of the real time, Caesar iddcd po days 
to this year, and thus made the whole year consist of .145 days; 
and he guarded against a repetition of similar errors for the future 
1 / adapting the year to the sun’s course. Meantime the two sons 
of Pompey, Sextus and Cneius, had collected a new army in Spain. 
Caesar set out for Spain towards the end of the year, and brought 
the war to a close by the battle of Munda, on the 17th of March 45. 
Cn. Pompey w'as killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus made good his 
escape. Caesar reached Rome in September, and entered the city 
in triumph. Possessing royal power, he now wished to obtain the 
title of king, and iVntony accordingly offered him the diadem in 
public on the festival of the Lupercalia (the 15th of Febrimry); but, 
seeing that the proposition was not favourably received by the people, 
he declined it for the present. But Caesar's power was not witnessed 
without envy. The Roman aristocracy resolved to remove him by 
assassination. The conspiracy against Caesar's life had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, and there were more 
than 60 persons privy to it. Many of these persons had been raised 
by Caesar to w'calth and honour; and some of them, such as M. 
Bnitus, lived with him on terms of the most intimate friendship. It 
has been the practice of rhetoricians to speak of the murder of Caesar 
as a glorious deed, and to represent Brutus and Cassius as patriots; 
but they cared not for the republic, but only for themselves; and 
their object in murdering Caesar was to gain power for themselves 
and their party. Caesar had many warnings of his approaching 
fate, but he disregarded them all, and fell by the daggers of his 
assassins on the Ides or 15th of March 44. At an appointed signal 
the conspirators surrounded him; Casca dealt the first blow, and the 
others quickly drew their swords and attacked him; Caesar at first 
defended himself, but presently sank pierced with wounds at the foot 
of Pompey's statue. Julius Caesar was one of the greatest men of 
antiquity. He was gifted by nature with the most varied talents, 
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and was distinguished by extraordinary attainments in the mo&t 
diversified pursuits. During the whole of his busy life he found 
time for the prosecution of literature, and was the author of many 
works, the majority of which have been lost. The purity of his 
Latin and the clearness of his style were celebrated by the ancients 
themselves, and are conspicuous in his Commentarii, which are his 
only works that have come down to us. They relate the history of 
the first 7 years of the Gallic war in 7 books, and the history of the 
Civil war, down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 3 books. 
Neither of these works completed the history of the Gallic and Civil 
wars. The history of the former was completed in an 8th book, 
which is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of the Alexan¬ 
drine, African, and Spanish wars was written in 3 separate books, 
which are also ascribed to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. 
See Froude's brilliant historical sketch Caesar (1879); Oman, Seven 
Roman Statesmen (1892). The commentaries have recently been 
Knglished by Rice Holme.s, whose Conquest of Gaul and annotated 
edition of the Gallir War (1914) arc indispensable. Translations 
botli of the Gallic War and Civil War have appeared in the Oxford 
Translation series, and Loeb Library. (See Fig. 18.) 

Caesaraugusta (Saragossa), the ancient Salduba, a town in 
Hispania 1'arraconensis by the river Ibenis. It was rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar and renamed after him. 

CaesArEa, a name given to several cities of the Roman empire in 
lionour of one or other of the Caesars, i. C. ad Argaeum, formerly 
Mazaca, also Eusebia (Kaisarieh), one of the oldest cities of 
.Asia Minor, stood upon Mt. Argaeus, about the centre of Cappadocia. 
When the country was made a Roman province by Tiberius (a d. 18), 
it received the name of Caesarea. It was ultimately destroyed by 
an earthquake. 2. C. Philippi, or Paneas (Banias), a city of 
Palestine at the S. foot of Mt. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below 
its source, built by Philip the tetrarch, 3 b.c.; King Agrippa called 
it Neronias, but it soon lost this name. 3. C. Palaestinak, formerly 
Stratonis Turris, an important city of Palestine, on the sea-coast, 
just above the boundary line between Samaria and Galilee. It was 
surrounded with a wall, and decorated with .splendid buildings by 
Herod the Great (13 b.c.), who called it Caesarea, in honour of 
.Augustus. He also made a splendid harbour for the city. Under 
the Romans it was the capital of Palestine and the rcsirlence of the 
procurator. 4. C. Mauretaniae, formerly lol {Zershell), a Phoe- 
nccian city on the N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the 
residence of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in honour of 
Augustus. 

C.\esArion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of Cleopatra, called 
Ptolemaous as an Egyptian prince, was born 47 b.c. After the 
death of his mother in 30 he was executed by order of Augustus. 

CaesarGdOnum {Tours), cliief town of the Tur6ne3 or Tur6ni, 
subsequently called Turoni, on the Liger (Loire) in Gallia Lug- 
dunensi-H, 
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Caestus, the Roman boxing-glove, a strap of bull's-hide loaded 
with metal, and wound round the hands of the pugilists. 

CXfcus, river of Mysia, rising in M. Temnus and flowing past 
IVrgamus into the Cumaean Gulf. 

CaiEta {Gaeta), town in Latium on the borders Campania. 

Caius, the jurist. [Gaius.] 

Caius Caesar. [Caligula.] 

CAlXber. [Quintus Smyrnaeus.] 

CAlabrIa, the pensinsula in the S.E. of Italy. 

CAlacte, originally the name of part of the coast, and afterwards 
of a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded by Ducctius, a chief of 
(.lie Sicels, about b.c. 447. 

CAlagurris {Calahorra), town in Spain. Birthplace of Quintilian 

CalAIs, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

CalAmis, Athenian statuary and embosser, was a contemporary 
of Phidias, ami flourished 467 429 b.c. 

Calanus, an Indian gymnosophist, who burnt himself alive in 
the presence of the Macedonians, 3 months before the death of 
Alexander (323 b.c.), to whom he had predicted his approaching oml. 

CalatInus, a. AtIltus, consul 258 b.c., and dictator 249, when 
he carried on the war in Sicily. He was the first dictator that 
commanded an army out of Italy. 

CAlaurEa or -Ia {Poro), small island in the Saronic Gulf ofl the 
coast of Argolis and opposite Troezen, po.ssessed a temple of Posei¬ 
don, which was regarded as an inviolable asylum. Hither De¬ 
mosthenes fled to escape Antipater, and here he took poison, 322 n.r. 

Calchas, son of Thestor, the wisest soothsayer among the Greeks 
at Troy. An oracle had declared that he should die if he met with a 
soothsayer superior to himself; and this came to pass at Claros, near 
Colophon, for here he met the soothsayer Mopsus, wdio predicted 
things which Calchas could not. Thereupon Calchas died of grief. 
After his death he had an oracle in Daunia. 

CalE {Oporto), a port-town of the Gallacci in Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis at the mouth of the Durius. From Porto Cale the name of 
tlie country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

CAledCnia, the N. portion of Britain. 

Calends, the Roman name for the ist of the month. 

CalEnus, Q. FufIus, a tribune of the piebs, 61 b.c., when he 
succeeded in saving P. ('lodius from condemnation for his violation 
of the mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 59 he was praetor, and was 
an active partisan of Caesar, in whose service he remained until 
Caesar’s death (44). After this event Calenus joined M. Antony, 
and commanded Antony’s legions in the N of Italy. 

CAles, chief town in Campania, on the Via Latina. It was 
celebrated for its excellent wine. 
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CXlIgOla, Roman emperor, a.d. 37-41, son of Germanicus and 
Agrippina, was born a.d. 12, and was brought up among the legions 
in Germany. His real name was Caius Caesar, and he was always 
called Caius by his contemporaries; Caligula was a surname given 
him by the soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood small cdllgaet or 
soldiers' boots. He gained the favour of Tiberius, who raised him 
to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes of the succession. 
On the death of Tiberius (37), which was either caused or accelerated 
by Caligula, the latter succeeded to the throne. He was saluted 
by the peojile with the greatest enthusiasm as the son of Ger¬ 
manicus. His first acts gave promise of a just and beneficent reign. 
But at the end of 8 months his conduct became suddenly changed 
After a serious illness, which probably weakened his mental powers, 
he appears as a sanguinary and licentious madman. In his madness 
he built a temple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed 
priests to attend to his worship. His extravagance was monstrous. 
To replenish the treasury he exhausted Italy and Rome by his ex¬ 
tortions, and then, in 40, marched into Gaul, which he plundered. 
With his troops he advanced to the ocean, as if intending to cros.s 
over into Britain; he drew them up in battle array, and then gave 
them the signal—to collect shells, which he called the spoils of 
conquered Ocean. The Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant. Four months after his return to the city, on the 24th 
of January 41, he was murdered by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of 
a praetorian cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others. His wife 
Caesonia and his daughter were likewise put to death. 

Callatis, town of Moesia, on the Black Sea, originally a colony 
of Miletus, and afterwards of Heraclea. 

CallIas and HipponIcus, a noble Athenian family, celebrated 
for their wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torch- 
bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries. The first member of this family 
of any note w^as Callias, who fought at the battle of Marathon, 490. 
He w'as ambassador from Athens to Artaxcrxes, and negotiated a 
peace with Persia, 449, on terms most humiliating to the latter. 
On his return to Athens, he was accused of having taken bribes, 
and was condemned to a fine of 50 talents. His son Hipponicus 
was killed at the battle of Dclium in 424. It was his divorced wife, 
and not his widow, whom Pericles married. His daughter Hipparete 
was married to Alcibiadcs. Callias, son of this Hipponicus by the 
lady who married Pericles, dissipated all his ancestral wealth on 
sophists, flatterers, and women. The scene of Xenophon's Banquet, 
and also that of Plato's Protagoras, is laid at the house of this 
Callias, the spendthrift. 

CallicrAtEs, one of the architects of the Parthenon. 

CallImAchus, Alexandrine grammarian and poet, was a native 
of Cyrene in Africa, lived at Alexandria in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Euergctes, and was chief librarian of the famous 
library of Alexandria, from about b.c. 260 until his death about 
240. Among his pupils were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of Byzan¬ 
tium, and Apollonius Rhodius. He wrote numerous works on an 
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infinite variety of subjects, but of these we possess only some of his 
poems, which are cliaractcrized by labour and learning. Among 
fragments which have come to light on Egyptian papyri, the chief 
is part of a poem in 4 books on the Origins of various local rituals. 
His writings had very great influence, especially on the tendencies 
of the Alexandrian school of poets. The poems of t'allimachus 
have been translated in the Loeb Library; also by G. M Young, 193/^. 

CallTnus, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek elegiac poet, probably 
flourished about 700 b.c. Only one of his elegies survives. 

CallI6pE. [Musae.] 

CALLiRRH6fi. I. Daughter of Achelous and wife of Mcmacon. 
r.\LCMAEON.] 2, Daughter of Scamander, wife of Tros, and mother 
of Ilus and Ganymedes. 

CallirrhSA, afterwards called Ennkacrounos or the 'Nine 
Springs,* because its water was distributed by 9 pipes, was the most 
celebrated well in Athens, situated in the S.E. part of the city It 
still retains its ancient name Callirhoe. 

CALLiSTHfiNfis, of Olyiithus, a relation and a pupil of Aristotle, 
accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia. He was accused of 
being privy to the plot of Herrnolaus to assassinate Alexander; and 
after being kept in chains for 7 months, was cither put to death or 
died of disease. Only fragm^nits of his works survive. 

Callisto, Arcadian nymph, hence called Nonacrina virgo, from 
Nonacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was a companion of Artemis in the 
chase. She was beloved by Zeus, who metamorphosed her into a 
she-bear. But Hera caused Artemis to slay Callisto during the 
chase. Zeus placed Callisto among the stars under the name of 
Arctos, or the Bear. Another legend was that Callisto, changed by 
Zens into a she-bear, was hunted and killed by her son, Arcas. 

CallistrAtIa, town in Paphlagonia, on the Euxine. 

CallistrAtus, Greek rhetorician (3rd cent, b.c ), author of 
descriptions of fourteen statues of famous arti.sts. 

CallIum, called CallIpOlis by Livy, town in Aetolia in the valley 
of the Spercheus. 

CAlor, river in Samnium flowing past Beneventum and falling 
into the Vulturnus. 

CalpE {Gibraltar), i. Mountain in the S. of Spain on the straits 
between the Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and M. Abyla, 
opposite to it on the African coast, were called the Columns of 
Hercules. 2. River, promontory, and town on the coast of Bithynia. 

CalpurnIa, daughter of L. Calpumius Piso, consul 58 b.c., and 
last wife of the dictator Caesar, to whom she was married in 59. She 
survived her husband. 

CalpurnIa Gens, plebeian, pretended to be descended from 
Calpus, a son of Numa. [Piso.] 

Calpurnius (T. Calp. SicOlus), Roman poet {flor. ist cent. a.d.). 
Wrote 7 eclogues in imitation of Theocritus. [Best edition: Keene's.] 
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CalvInus, Cn. Domitius, tribune of the plebs, 59 b.c., when he 
bupported Bibuliis against Caesar, praetor 56, and consul 53, through 
the influence of Pompey. He took an active part in the Civil war as 
one of Caesar’s generals. 

CAl'J^cadnus, river of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable as far as Seleucia 

Calydnae. I. Two islands off the coast of Troas. 2. Group of 
islands off the coast of Caria, belonging to the Sporades. The largest 
of them was called Calydna, afterwards Calymna. 

CALifDON, ancient town of Aetolia W. of the Evenus in the land 
of the Curetes, said to have been founded by Aetolus or his son 
Calydon. In the neighbourhood took place the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar. (Meleager, i.] The inhabitants were removed bv 
Augustus to Nicopolis. In the Roman poets we find Calyddnis, a 
woman of Aetolia, i.e. Deianira, daughter of Oeneus, king of Calydon • 
Calydoniusi hevos, i.e. Meleager: Calydonius amnis, i.e. the Acheloirs 
separating Acarnania and Aetolia.because Calydon was the chief town 
of Aetolia: Calydonia regna, i.e. Apulia, because Diornedes, grandson 
of Oeneus, kingof Calydon, afterwards obtained Apulia as his kingdom 

Calypso, a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia, on which 
Ulysses was shipwicckcd. [Ulysses.] 

Camaloounum {Colchester), the capital of the Trinobantes in 
Hntain, and the first Roman colony in the island, founded by the 
emperor Claudius, a.d. 43. 

CAmXrTna, town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the 
Hippans, founded by Syracu.se, 599 b.c. It was several times 
destroyed by Syracuse; and in the first Punic war it was taken by 
tfie Romans. 

CamdOni Montes, the mountains which separate Macedonia and 
I'hessaly. 

Cambyses. I. Father of Cyrus the Great. 2. Second king of 
Persia, succeeded his father Cyrus, and reigned 529-522 b.c. In 525 
he conquered Egypt; but w^as unsuccessful in expeditions against 
the Arnmonians and against the Ethiopians. On his return to 
Memphis he treated the Egyptians with great cruelty, and slew 
tiieir god Apis with his own hands. He also acted tyrannically 
towards his own family and the Persians in general. He caused his 
own brother Smerdis to be murdered; but a Magian personated the 
deceased prince, and set up a claim to the throne. Cambyses forth- 
Avith set out from Egypt again.st this pretender, but died in Syria, 
.It a place named Ecbatana, of an accidental wound, 522. 

CAmRnae, fountain nyrnph.s, belonging to the religion of ancient 
Italy, although some accounts identify them with the Muses. The 
most im})ortant of those goddc.s.ses was Carmenta or Carmentis, who 
had a temple at the foot of the Capitoline hill, and altars near the 
I’orta Carmentalis. She was the protector of women in childbirth. 
The traditions which assigned a Greek origin to her worship, state 
that her original name was Nicostrate, and that she was the mother 
of Kvander, with whom she came to Italy. 
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CXm4rInum or CXmXrInum, more anciently Gamers (Camerino), 
town in Umbria, on the borders of Picenum, and subsequently a 
Roman colony. 

CXmErTnus, Roman poet, contempoiary with Ovid, wro’.e a poem 
on the capture of Troy by Hercules. 

CamIcus, an ancient town of the Sicani on the S of Sicily, 

ot cupied the site of the citadel of Agrigentum. 

Camilla, daughter of king Metabus of the Volscian town of 
Privernum, was one of the swift-footed servants of Diana. She 
assisted Tumus against Aeneas, and after slaying numbn.s of the 
Tjojans was at length killed by Aruns (Viigil, Aen., xi) 

CAmillus, M. FurIus, one of the great heroes of the Roman 
republic. He was censor 403 u c., in which year lavy erroneously 
places his first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune six 
<!ifferent years and dictator five times during his life. In his first 
fljctatorship (306) he gained a glorious victory ov“r the I'aliscans and 
l idenates, took Veii, and entered Rome in triumph. Five years 
.ifterwards (391) he was accused of having made an unfau distribu¬ 
tion of the booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile at Ardea. 
Next year (390) the Gauls under Brennus took Rome, and laid siege 
to Ardea. The Romans in the Capitol recalled Cainillus, and 
appointed him dictator in*his absence. Cainillus hastily collected 
au army, attacked the (hiuls, and defeated them completely. His 
fellow-citizens saluted him as the Second Romulus. In 367 he was 
dictator 3 fifth time, and though 80 years of age, he completely 
defeated the Gauls. He died of the pestilence, 365. 

CamIrus, Dorian town on the W. coast of Rhodes. 

CampanIa, district of Italy, separated from Latiiim by*the river 
I dris, and from Liicania at a later time by the river Silarus, though 
in the time of Augustus it did not extend further S. than the 
promontory of Minerva. In still earlier times the Ager Campanus 
included only the country round Capua. Campania is a volcanic 
t ountry, to which circumstance it was mainly indebted for its extra¬ 
ordinary fertility. The scenery and the climate procured for 
Campania the epithet Felix, It was the favourite retreat in summer 
of the Roman nobles. [Baiae.] 

Campi RaudIi, plain in the N. of Italy, near Vercellae, where 
Marius and Catulus defeated the Cimbri, 101 b.c. 

Campus Mariius, the ‘ Plain of Mars,' frequently called Campu.s 
simply, was the N.W. portion of the plain lying in the bend of the 
fiber, outside the walls of Rome. The Circus Flaminius in the S. 
gave its name to a portion of the plain. The Campus Martius 
belonged to the Tarquins, and was consecrated to Mars upon the 
exjmlsion of the kings. Here the Roman youths performed their 
gymnastic and warlike exerci.ses, and here the comitia of the centuries 
were held. At a later time it was surrounded by porticoes, temples, 
and other public buildings. It was included within the city walls 
bv Aurelian. 
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CandacE, queen of the Ethiopians of Meroe, invaded Egypt 22 
B c., but was driven back and defeated by Petronius, the Roman 
governor of Egypt. Her name was common to all the queens of 
Aethiopia. 

CandaulEs, also called Myrsflus, last Heraclid king of Lydia. 
He exposed his wife to Gyges, whereupon she compelled Gyges to 
put him to death. [Gyges.] 

CanEphSri, the title given to certain high-bom maidens at 
Athens, who carried the sacred baskets at the Panathenaic festival. 

CanIdIa, whose real name was Gratidia, was a Neapolitan 
f ourtesan, beloved by Horace; but when she deserted him, he 
revenged himself by holding her up to contempt as an old sorceress. 

CAnis, the constellation of the Great Dog. The most important 
star in this constellation was named Canis or Canicula, and also 
.Sirius. The Dies Caniculares were as proverbial for the heat of the 
weather among the Romans as are the dog-days among ourselves. 
The constellation of the Little Dog was called Procyon, literally 
translated Antecanis, because in Greece this constellation rises 
hcliacally before the Great Dog. When Bootes was regarded as 
Icarius [Arctos], Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icarius. 

Cannae, village in Apulia, situated in an extensive plain, memor¬ 
able for the defeat of the Romans by Hannibal 216 b.c. 

CAnopus, city on the Egyptian coast, 2 miles E. of Alexandria. 
U was celebrated for a temple of Serapis, for commerce and luxury. 

Cantauri, warlike people in the N. of Spain, bounded on the E. 
hy the Astures, and on the W. by the Autrigones. They were 
subdued by Augustus after several years (25-19 b.c.). 

CanthArus (Gk. KdpOapos), a large, wide-bellied drinking vessel, 
with handles; a tankard. 

Cantium, district of Britain, nearly the same as the modern Kent 
(but included Londinium). 

CAnOsIum {Canosa), town in Apulia, on the Aufidus, founded by 
Diomedes. It was a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan were 
spoken there in the time of Horace. It was celebrated for mules 
and woollen manufactures, but its water-supply was deficient. 

CApAneus, son of Hipponous, and one of the 7 heroes who 
inarched against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with lightning, as 
he was scaling the walls of Thebes, because he had dared to defy the 
god. While his body was burning, his wife Evadne leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. 

CApella. [Capra.] 

CApEna, ancient Etruscan town founded by Veii; it subsequently 
became a Roman municipium. In its territory was the celebrated 
grove and temple of Feronia on the small river Capenas. 

CAphareus (Capo d'Oro), promontory on the S.E. of Euboea, 
where the Greek fleet was wrecked on its return from Troy. 
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CapIto, C. Ateius, an eminent Koman jurist, who gained the 
Uvour of both Augustus and Tiberius by llattery. Capito and hi.'> 
contemporary Labeo were reckoned the highest legal authorities 
of their day, and were the founders of 2 legal schools. 

CApito, C. FontEIus, a friend of M. Antony, accompanied 
Maecenas to Brundisiura, 37 b.c., when the latter was to efiect 
A reconciliation between Octavianus and Antony. 

CApItolInus Mons. [Capitolium; Roma.] 

CapitolIum, the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus at Rome, 
was situated on the S.W. summit of the Mons Capitolinus, so called 
on account of the temple. The site of the temple is now coveretl 
in part by the Palazzo Caffarelli, while the N. summit, which w'as 
formerly the Arx, is occupied by the church of Ara Coeli. Vhe build¬ 
ing of it was commenced by the Tarquins, but it was not dedicated 
till the 3rd year of the republic, 507 b.c., by the consul M. Horatins 
It was burnt down in the civil wars, 83, and twice afterwards in the 
time of the emperors. After its 3rd destruction in the reign of Titus 
It was again rebuilt by Domitian with greater sph ndour than before. 
The Capitol contained 3 cells under the same roof: the middle cell 
was the temple of Jupiter, hence described as medi.i qui sedet aede 
Dens, and on either side were the cells of his attendant deities, Juno 
and Minerva. The Capitol was one of the most imposing buildings 
at Rome, and was adorned as befitted the majesty of the king of the 
gods. It was in the foim of a square, namely 200 feet on each side, 
and was approached by a flight of 100 steps. The gates were of 
bronze, and the ceilings and tiles gilt. In the Cajjitol were kept the 
Sibylline books. Hero the consuls upon entering on their office 
offered sacrifices and took their vows; and hither the victorious 
general, who entered the city in triumph, was carried in his triumphal 
car to return thanks to the father of the gods. The Capitoline hill 
(N\ Inch, like the other hills of Rome, had its contour much altered by 
cutting away and levelling) consisted of a central part, flanked by 
two nearly equal heights. Between the Arx and the Capitolium 
(S.W. summit) lay the Asylum founded by Romulus. The Capi¬ 
tolium was in early times known also as the Mons Tarpeius] but in 
later times the name Rupes Tarpeia was applied to one portion of 
the cliff only. In one part of this cliff are many rock-chambers 
excavated; these extended under the great temple of Jupiter. The> 
were used as secret treasuries. For an account of the temples on 
the Capitoline hill see Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i, 
chap. viii. 

Cappad6cIa, a district of Asia Minor to which different boundaries 
were assigned at different times. Under the Persian empire it 
included the whole country inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, 
who were called (from their comiilexion) White Syrians {Leucosyri), 
and also Cappadoces. Their country embraced the whole N.E. part 
of Asia Minor, E. of the river Halys, and N. of Mt. Taurus, which 
was afterw^ards divided into Pontus and Cappadocia Proper. [Pon- 
Tus.] Wlien this division took place is uncertain; but we find that 
under the Persian empire the whole country was governed by a line 
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(A hereditary satraps, who eventually became independent kings 
At a later period Cappadocia Proper was governed by a line oi 
inclcpendent monarchs. In a.d. 17 Archelaus, the last king, died at 
Rome, and Tiberius made Cappadocia a Roman province. 

CXpra, Capra or Capella, the brightest star in the constellation 
of the Auriga, or Cliarioteer, is said to have been originally the nymph 
or goat who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. [Amalthea.] 

CAPRfiAE {Capn), a small island off Campania, at the entrance of 
t‘ie Gulf of Putcoli. The scenery is beautiful, and the climate genial 
I lere Tiberius lived the last 10 years of his reign. 

CXprIcornus, the Goat, a sign of the Zodiac, is said to have 
fought with Jupiter against the Titans. 

Capsa, a strong and ancient city in the S.W. of Byzacena, in N. 
Africa, in a fertile oasis. In the war with Jugurtha it was destroyed 
by Marius but afterwards rebuilt. 

Capua, the chief city of Campania, either founded or colonized 
by the Rtruscans. It became at an early period the mo.st luxurious 
city in the S. of Italy. Its warlike neighbours, the Samnites, made 
frecpient attempts upon it, sometimes with success. Capua, in 
U.C., placed itself under the protection of Rome. It revolted 
to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, 216, but was taken by the 
Romans in 211, and never recovered its former prosperity. 

CApys. 1 Son of Assaracus, and father of Anchises. 2. A 
companion of Aeneas, from whom Capua was said to have derived 
its name. 

CAracalla, emperor of Rome, a.d. 211-17, was son of Septimius 
.Severn s, and wa.s born at Lyons, a.d. 188. His proper name was 
M Auielius Antoninus. Caracalla was a nickname derived from a 
long tunic worn by the Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite 
flress alter he became emperor. He accompauied his father to 
i^ritain in 208 ; and on the death ol Severns, at York, 211, CaracaWa 
'axv\ \\\?> Cjv.t'a. to tYitu 

father's arrangements. He assassinated his brother Geia, and, 
With him, many of the most distinguished men in the state. He 
added extravagance to cruelty; and he visited the eastern and 
western provinces of the empire, for the purposes of extortion and 
plunder He was about to set out on further expeditions across the 
Tigris, but was murdered at Kdessa by Macrinus, the praetorian 
prefect. Caracalla gave to all free Inhabitants of the empire tlic 
name and privileges of Roman citizens. 

Cauactacus, king of the Silures in Britain, bravely defended his 
country against the Romans in the reign of Claudius. He wa.s 
at length defeated, and fled for protection to Cartismandua, queen of 
the Brigantes; but she betrayed him to the Romans, who carried 
him to Rome, a.d. 51. When brought before Claudius, he addressed 
the cm]>eror in so noble a manner that the latter pardoned him. 

CAralis or CArAles {Cagliari), the chief town of Sardinia. 

CarAnus, a de.scendant of Hercules, is said to have settled at 
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Edessa, in Macedonia, with an Argive colony, about 750 b.c., and 
to have become the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

Garbo, the name of a family of the Papiria gens, i. C. PapIrius 
Carbo, orator, and a man of great talents, but of no principle. He 
was one of the 3 commissioners or triumvirs for carrying into effect 
the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. After the death of C. Gracchus 
{121 B.C.), he deserted the popular party, and in his consulship (120) 
undertook the defence of Opimius, who had murdered C. Gracchus. 
In 119 Carbo was accused by L. Licinius Crassus; and he put an end 
to his life. 2. Cn. Papirus Carbo, one of the leaders of the Marian 
party. He was thrice consul. In 82 he carried on war against 
Sulla, but he was obliged to fly to Sicily, where he was put to death 
by Poinpey. 

Carcaso (Carcassonne), town in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Card£a, a Roman divinity, presiding over the hinges of doors, that 
is, over family life. 

Card!A, town on the Thracian Chersonese, on the Gulf of Melas, 
was the birthplace of Eumenes. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, 
who built the town of Lysimachia. 

Carduchi, warlike people, probably the Kurds of modern times, 
dwelt in the mountains between Assyria and Armenia (Mts. cj 
Kurdistan). 

CarIa, a district of Asia Minor, in its S.W. corner. It is inter¬ 
sected by low mountain chains, running out far into the sea in long 
promontories, forming gulfs along the coast and inland valleys that 
were fertile and well watered. The chief products of the country 
were com, wine, oil, and figs. The coast was inhabited chiefly by 
Greek colonists. The native inhabitants were Carians, a j^eople 
allied to the Lydians and Mysians. The Greeks considered the 
people mean and stupid, even for slaves. The country was governed 
by a race of native princes, who fixed their aborVe at Halicarnassus, 
these princes were subject allies of Lydia and Persia, and some of 
them rose to threat distmctioiv in. war and peace. ^Artemisia, 
Mahsoltjs.J Under the Romans, Caria formed a part of the province 
of Asia. 

CArInus, M. Aur£l!us, Roman emperor, a.d. 284-5, the elder of 
the 2 sons of Cams. He was slain in a battle against Diocletian 
by some of his own officers. 

CarmanIa, province of the ancient Persian empire. 

Carmelus (Carmel), a range of mountains in Palestine. 

Carmenta, Carmentis. [Camenae.] 

Carna, Roman divinity, regarded as the protector of the physical 
well-being of man. Her festival was celebrated June ist, and was 
believed to have been instituted by Bmtus in the first year of the 
republic. Ovid confounds this goddess with Cardea. 

CarnIEa (der. from Kapvds, ‘a ram’), a festival held at Sparta in 
the month CamCus (August), in honour of the Ram-god, Apollo 
Carneios. The old ram-god was probably worshipped in Laconia 
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before the Dorian invasion, and the Dorians, taking over his worship 
from the contjuered people, identified him with their Apollo undei 
the title of Carnean Apollo.— Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. lii, p. 332. 

CARNftXDES, sceptic philosopher, bom at Cyrene about 213 b.c., 
was the founder of the Third or New Academy at Athens, and a 
strenuous opponent of the Stoics. In 155 he was sent to Rome, with 
Diogenes and Cntolaus, by the Athenians, to deprecate the fine of 
500 talents which had been imposed on the Athenians for the de¬ 
struction of Oropus. At Rome he was famed for his philosophical 
declamations. He died in 129, at the age of 85. 

Garni, Celtic people, N. of the Veneti, in the Alpes Carnicae. 

Carnuntum, Celtic town in Upper Pannonia, on the Danube, 
E. of Vindobona (Vienna), subsequently a Roman colony. 

^.'aknOtes or -I, a powerful people in the centre of Gaul, between 
the Ihgcr and Sequana: their capital was Genabum (Odeans). 

CarpXtes. also called Alpes Bastarnicae (Carpathian Mountains), 
the mountains separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 

CarpXthus (Scarpanto), island between Crete and Rhodes. 

CarpEtani, powerful people in Hispania Tarraconensis, with a 
fertile territory on the rivers Anas and Tagus. 

Carpi or CarpIani, German people between the Carpathian 
mountains and the Danube 

Carrae or Carrhae, the Haran or Charran of the Scriptures, 
a city of Osrocne, in Mesopotamia, where Crassus met his death after 
his defeat by the Parthians, 53 b.c. 

CarsESli (Carsoli), town of the Aequi, in Latium, colonized by 
the Romans. 

('arteia (also Carthaea, Carpia, Carpessus). [Tartessus.] 

Carthago, Magna Carthago (N.E. of Tunis), celebrated city of 
the ancient world, stood in the recess of a large bay, in the middle of 
the N.-most part of the N. coast of Africa. The coast of this part of 
Africa has been much altered by the deposits of the river Bagradas, 
and the sand which is driven seawards by the N.W. winds. The 
old peninsula upon which Carthage stood was about 30 miles in 
circumference, and the city itself, in the height of its glory, measured 
about 1.5 miles round. Carthage was founded by the Phoenicians 
of Tyre, according to tradition, about 100 years before the building 
of Rome. The mythical account of its foundation is given under 
Dido. The part of the city first built was called, in the Phoenician 
language, Bosra, i.e. a castle, which was corrupted by the Greeks into 
Byrsa, i.e. a hide, and hence probably arose the story of the way in 
which the natives were cheated out of the ground. As the city grew, 
the Byrsa formed the citadel. Cothon was the inner harbour, and 
was used for ships of war: the outer harbour, divided from it by a 
tongue of land 300 feet wide, was the station for the merchant ships. 
Beyond the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magalia. The 
population of Carthage at the time of the third Punic war is stated at 
700,000. The constitution of Carthage was an oligarchy. The two 
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chief magistrates, called Sulletes, appear to have been elected for 
life. The generals and foreign governors were distinct from the 
sufiFetes; but the 2 offices were sometimes united in the same person. 
The governing body was a Senate, partly hereditary and partly 
elective, within which there was a select body of 100 or 104, called 
Gerusia, whose chief office was to control the magistrates and generals 
Important questions, especially those on which the senate and the 
suffetes disagreed, were referred to a general assembly, of the citizen*^. 
The chief occupations of the people were commerce and agriculture. 
The Carthaginians became the rivals of the Romans, and the three 
Punic wars re.sulted. The first la.sted from 265 to 242 b.c., and resulted 
in the loss to Carthage of Sicily and the Lipari islands. The second, 
which was the decisive contest, began with the siege of Saguntum 
(218), and terminated (201) with the peace, by which Carthage was 
.stripped of all her power. [Hannibal.] The third began and 
terminated in 146, by the capture and destruction of Carthage. It 
remained in ruins for 30 years. At the end of that time a colon v 
was established on the old site by the Gracchi, which continued till 
the times of Julius and Augustus, under whom a new city was built, 
with the name of Colonia Carthago. It became the first city of 
Africa, and occupied an important place in ecclesiastical as well as 
in civil history. It was taken by the Vandals in a.d. 439, retaken 
by Belisarius in 533, and destroyed by the Arab conqueiors in G98. 
The Carthaginians are frequently called Poeni by the Latin writers 
on account of their Phoenician origin. The reader is referred to 
Bosworth Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians for full details as to 
the city and its history. 

CarthAgo N6va (Carthagena), town on the E. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, founded by the Carthaginians under Uasdnibal, 243 
B.c., and subsequently colonized by the Romans. It is situated on 
a promontory and pos.sesses a fine harbour. 

Carus, M. AurElIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 282-3, succeeded 
E^robus. He was engaged in a successful militavy expedition in 
Persia, when he was struck dead by lightning. 

Car' 5 'ae, town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia. Female 
figures employed in architecture instead of pillars were called 
C&ryatides. These figures were possibly so called in commemoration 
of the dance of the Lacedaemonian virgins in honour of Artemis at 
the ancient festival at the temple of Artemis Caryatis at Caryae. No 
credit can be given to the theory of Vitruvius that the figures com¬ 
memorated the slavery to which the women of Caryae were subjected 
by the Greeks, as a punishment for joining the Persians at the 
invasion of Greece. 

Casca, P. ServilIus, tribune of the plebs, 44 b.c., and one of 
Caesar’s assassins. 

CAsiLfNUM, town in Campania, and on the same site as the modern 
Capua, celebrated for its defence against Hannibal, 216 b.c. 

CAsInum {San Germano), town in Latium on the Casinus. Its 
citadel occupied the same site as the celebrated Abbey of Monte- 
cassino. 
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CAslus. I. {El Katieh), mountain on the coast of Egypt, E. 
of l^elusiurn, with a temple of Jupiter on its summit. Here also was 
the grave of 1‘ompey. 2. {Jebel Akra), mountain on the coast of 
Syria, S. of Antioch and the Orontes. 

CasmEna, town in Sicily, fou'^ded by Syracuse about 643 b.c, 
CaspIae Portae or Pylae, the Caspian Gates, the name given to 
s»;veral passes through the mountains round the Caspian. Ihc 
principal of these were near the ancient Rhagae or Arsacia. Being 
noted and central point, distances were reckoned from it 
(.'aspIi, certain .Scythian tribes around the Ca.spian Sea. 

(ZaspIi Montes {Elburz Mts.), a name applied generally to the 
uliole range of mountains which surround the Caspian Sea. 

Caspium Mare {Caspian Sea), also called Hyreanium, Albanum, 
.111(1 Scythicum, all names derived from the people who lived on its 
‘.iiores, a great salt-water lake in A.sia. 

Cassander, son of Antipater. His father, on his deathbed (310 
a c ), apiiointed Polysperchon regent, and conferred upon Ca.ssander 
only the secondaiy dignity of Chiliarch. Being dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, Cassander determined to carry on war with Poly- 
•jierchon. First he formed an alliance with Ptolemy and Antigonus, 
and next defeat(‘d Olympias and put her to death. Afterwards he 
joiniKl Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against 
.\ntigonus. This war was on the whole unfavourable to Cassander 
1 11 30O Cassander took the title of king. But it was not until the year 
VII that the battle of Ipsus put Cassander in possession of Macedonia 
Hid Grc'occ. Cassander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded by 
Ills son Philip. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and twin-sister of 
1 Ulenus When she grew up her beauty persuaded Apollo to confer 
ujion her the gift of prophecy, upon her promising to comply with 
his desires: but when she had become pos.sessed of the prophetic art, 
>lie refused to fulfil her promise. Thereupon the god ordained that 
no one .should believe her prophecies. On the capture of Troy she 
lied into tlie sanctuary of Athena, but was torn away from the statue 
of the goddess by Ajax, son of Olleus. On the divi.sion of the booty, 
C assandra fell to the lot of Agamemnon, who took her with liim to 
-Mycenae. Here she was killed by Clytemnestra. She was subse¬ 
quently deified. 

Cassi6d6rus, Marcus AurelIus, a distinguished statesman, and 
one of the few men of learning at the downfall of the Western 
bnnpire, was born about a.d. 4O8. He enjoyed the confidence of 
riieodoric the Great and his successors, and conducted for a long 
series of years the government of the Ostrogothic kingdom. Cassio- 
donis wrote a history of the Goths {De Rebus Geticis) which is now 
unfortunately lost; we possess it only in the form of an epitome by 
Jornandes. His collection of letters, though they possess no literary 
merit, is full of historical interest. The last 30 years of a long life 
ho spent in monastic retirement: died 568. See Hodgkin’s transla¬ 
tion of the Letters (1886), and Dean Church’s illuminating essay; 
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G. A. Simcox’s Hist, of Lat. Literature, vol. ii; and a valuable note by 
J. B. Bury in vol. iv (p. 522) of his edition of Gibbon. 

CassIGpEa, or CassiSpE, mother of Andromeda. She was after¬ 
wards placed among the stars. 

CassiterIdes, or Tin Islands; used loosely in antiquity for 
(as is probable) Britain and the adjacent islands, including, 
perhaps, Ireland. Sec Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, 
pp. 37-8. 

CassIus, the name of one of the most distinguished of the Koinan 
gcntes. The most famous holders of the name were: i. C. Cass. 
Longinus, the murderer of Julius Caesar. In 53 b.c. he was 
quaestor of Crassus, in his campaign against the Parthians, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself, gaining an important victory over 
them in 52. and again in 51. In 49 he was tribune of the plcbs, 
joined the aristocratical party in the Civil war, fled with Ponipcv 
from Rome, and after the battle of Pharsalia surrendered to Caesar. 
He was not only pardoned by Caesar, but in 44 was made praetor, 
and the province of Syria was promised him for the next year. But 
Cassius had never ceased to be Caesar’s enemy; it was he who 
formed the conspiracy against the dictator’s life, and gained over 
M. Brutus to the plot. After the death of Caesar, on the 15th of 
March, 44, Cassius went to Syria, which he claimed as his province, 
although the senate had given it to Dolabclla, and had conferred 
upon Cassius Cyrenc in its stead. He defeated Dolabella, who put 
an end to his own life; and after plundering Syria and Asia, he 
crossed over to Greece with Brutus in 42, in order to oppose Octavian 
and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius was defeated by 
Antony, while Brutus, who commanded the other wing of the army, 
drove Octavian off the field; but Cassius, ignorant of the success of 
Brutus, commanded his freedman to put an end to his life. Ca.ssius 
was married to Junia Tertia or Tertulla, half-sister of M. Brutus. 
Cassius was well acciuainted with Greek and Roman literature; he 
was a follower of the Epicurean philosophy. 2. C. Cass. I.onginus, 
the celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 50, in the reign of 
Claudius. He was banished by Nero in a.d. 66, because he had, 
among his ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the murderer of 
Caesar. He was recalled from banishment by Vespasian. Cassius 
wrote 10 books on the civil law, and some other works; was a 
follower of the school of Ateiiis Capito. 3. Cass. Parmensis, so 
called from Parma, his birthplace, was one of the murderers of 
Cae.sar, 43 b.c.; took an active part in the civil wars that followed 
his death; and after the battle of Actium, was put to death by the 
command of Octavian, 30 b.c. Cassius was a poet, and his produc¬ 
tions were prized by Horace. 4. L. Cass. Longinus, tribune 137 
B.c.: author of the celebrated legal maxim cui hono ? ( — who profits 
by this [crime] ?). 5. Ca.ss. Avidius, an able general of M. Aurelius, 

was a native of Syria. In the Parthian w^ar (a.d. 162-5) com¬ 
manded the Roman army as the general of Venis; was afterwards 
appointed governor of all the Eastern provinces, and discharged his 
trust for several years with fidelity; but in a.d. 175 he proclaimed 
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himself emperor. He was slain by his own officers. [Aurelius. 
('> Cass. Dion. [Dion Cassius.] 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over the country N. of the 
J'amesis (Thames), and was entrusted by the Britons with the 
supreme command on Caesar's 2nd invasion of Britain, 54 b.c. He 
was defeated by Caesar. Cf. Caesar's Gallic War, books iv, v. 

CastAlIa, a celebrated fountain on Mt. Parnassus, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses, who were hence called Castalides. 

('.ASTOR, brother of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castra, a Roman camp, square-shaped, surrounded by a ditch 
l fossa), and a wall (vallum). It had 2 main roads through it, and 
4 chief gates. It contained the praetorium or headquarters, the 
general’s tent (tabernaculum), as well as an altar and the tribunal (or 
platform) where the general harangued the troops. (See Fig. 19.) 

Castrum. I. Inui, town of the Rutuli, on the coast of Latium, 

»onfounded by some writers with No. 2. 2. Novum (Torre di 

Chiaruccia), town in Etruria, and a Roman colony on the coast. 
^ Novum (Giulia Nuova), town in Picenum, probably at the mouth 
uf the Batinus (Tordino). 

Casi ulo (Cazlona), town of the Oretani in Hispania Carthaginensis, 
on the Baetis, and under the Romans an important place. In tlie 
mountains in the neighbourhood were silver and lead mines. 

CXtXbathmus Magnus (i.e. great descent), mountain and seaport 
on the N. coast of Africa, considered the boundary between Egypt 
and Cyrenaica. 

('AtXt-auni (Chdlons-sur-Marne), town in Gaul, near which Attila 
was defeated by Aetius and Thcodoric, a.d. 431. 

CAtana, or CatIna, town in Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, 
founded 730 b.c. In 476 B.c. it was taken by Hicro I, who removed 
ifs inhabitants to Leontini, and settled 5,000 Syracusans and 5,000 
Peloponnesians in the town, the name of which he changed into 
Aetna. The former inhabitants again obtained possession of the 
town soon after the death of Hiero, and restored the old name. In 
the first Punic war Catana fell under the dominion of Rome. 

CAtACn!a, fertile di.strict in the S.E. part of Cappadocia, to which 
it was first added under the Romans. 

CatarkitactEs. I. River of Pamphylia, which descends from the 
inoun1:ains of Taurus, in a great broken waterfall (whence its name). 
z. The term is also applied, first by Strabo, to the cataracts of the 
Nile, which aie distingui.shcd as C. Major and C. Minor. 

CAtIlIna, L. SkrgIus, the descendant of an ancient patrician 
family which had sunk into poverty. He first appears in history as 
a zealous partisan of Sulla, taking an active part in the horrors of 
the proscription. His private life presents a compound of cruelty 
and intrigue, but he obtained the dignity of praetor in 68 b.c., and 
sued for the consulship in 66. For this office, however, he had been 
disqualified for becoming a candidate, in consequence of an impeach¬ 
ment for oppres.sion in his province, preferred by P. Clodius Pulcher. 
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His first plot was to murder the tw-o consuls that had been elected, a 
design which was frustrated only by his own impatience. He now 
organized a more extensive conspiracy. The time was propitious to 
his schemes. The younger nobility and the veterans of Sulla were 
desirous of some change, to relieve them from their wants; while 
the populace were discontented. The conspiracy came to a head 
ill the consulship of Cicero, 63 b.c. But the vigilance of Cicero 
bafiled all the plans of Catiline. He compelled Catiline to leave 
Rome (Nov. 8-g); and shortly afterwards, by the interception of 
correspondence between the other leaders of the conspiracy and the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, he obtained legal evidence against 
Catiline's companions. This done, Cicero instantly summoned the 
leaders, conducted them to the senate, where they were condemned, 
and executed them the same night in prison. (5th Dec. 63.) The 
consul Antonius was then sent against Catiline, and the decisn e 
battle was fought early in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to 
fight against his former associate, gave the command on the day of 
l)attle to his legate, M. Petreiiis. Catiline fell ixi the engagonient, 
after fighting with the most daring valour. The history of Catiline’s 
conspiracy has been written by Sallust. No figure in history has 
been painted in darker colours than Catiline's. For a resolute 
attempt to reverse the verdict of history, see Prof. E. S. Beesly, 
Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius (1878). 

CAto, tiio name of a celebrated family of the Porcia gens. i. M. 
Porcius Cato, frequently surnamed the Censor, also Cato Major, to 
distinguish him from his great-grandson Cato Uticensis [No. 2]. 
Cato was born at Tusculum, 234 b.c., and was brought up at his 
father's farm, situated in the Sabine territory. In 217 fie served 
his first campaign in his 17th year. During the first 26 years of 
his public life (217-191) he gave his energies to military pursuits, 
and distinguished himself on many occasions—in the second Punic 
war, in Spain, and in the campaign against Antiochus in Greece. 
With the victory over Antiochus at Thermopylae in 191 his military 
career came to a close. He now took an active part in civil affairs, 
and distinguished himself by his vehement opposition to the luxury 
of the Roman nobles. It was especially against the Scipios that his 
most violent attacks were directed. In 184 he was elected censor 
with L. Valerius Flaccus. He applied himself strenuously to the 
duties of his office, regardless of the enemies he was making; but 
all his efforts to stem the tide of luxury proved unavailing. He 
retained his bodily and mental vigour in his old age. In the year 
before his death he was one of the chief instigators of the third 
Punic war. He had been one of the Roman deputies sent to Africa 
to arbitrate between Masinissa and the Carthaginians, and on his 
return home he maintained that Rome would never be safe as long 
as Carthage was in existence. From this time forth, whenever he was 
called upon for his vote in the senate, though the subject of debate 
bore no relation to Carthage, his words were Delenda est Carthago. 
He died in 149, at the age of 85. Cato wrote several works, of which 
only the De Re Rustica has come down to us. 2. M. Porcius Cato, 
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great-grandson of Cato the Censor, and surnamed Uticensis from 
Utica, the place of his death, was born 95. In early childhood he 
lo*,! both his parents, and was brought up in the house of his mother’s 
brother, M. Livius Drusus. In early years he applied himself with 
great zeal to the study of oratory and philosophy, and became an 
adherent of the Stoic school; and among the profligate nobles of the 
age he soon became conspicuous for his rigid morality. In 63 he 
was tribune of the plebs, and supported Cicero in proposing that the 
( atilinarian conspirators should suffer death. He now became one 
of the chief leaders of the aristocratical party. He joined Pompey 
on the breaking out of the civil war (49). After the battle of 
Pharsalia he went first to Corcyra, and thence to Africa, where he 
joined Metellus Scipio. When Scipio was defeated at Thapsus, and 
all Africa with the exception of Utica submitted to Caesar, he 
resolved to die rather than fall into his hands. Cato soon became 
the subject of biography and panegyric. Shortly after his death 
ajijieared Cicero’s Cato, which provoked Caesar’s Anticato In 
Lucan the character of Cato is a personification of godlike virtue. 
See Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen (1902). 

Catrkus, in Greek mythology a king of Crete, son of Minos 

Catti or Chatti, important nation of Germany. 'I'hey are first 
mentioned by Caesar under the erroneous name of Suevi. They 
were never completely subjugated by the Romans. 

(^^AruLLUS, VAl£rIus, Roman poet, born at Verona or in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity, 87 b c. Catullus inherited property from his 
father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he squandered it. 
In onler to better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia in the train of 
the praetor Memmius, but it appears that the speculation was 
attended with little success. He probably died about 47 b.c. The 
extant works of Catullus consist of Ii6 poems, 011 a variety of 
topics, and composed in different styles and metres. Catullus 
.idorrictl all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterizetl by 
original invention and felicity of expression. The best edition of 
his poems is that by Prof. Robinson Ellis; but a very useful edition 
has been prepared by Warre Cornish, with a prose version, published 
in the Loeb Library. 

(L\tulus, the name of a distinguished family of the LQtatia gens. 

1 C. Lutatius Catulus, consul 242 b.c., defeated as proconsul the 
t'arthaginian fleet off the Aegates islands, and thus brought the first 
Punic war to a close, 241. 2. Q. Lutatius Catulus, con.sul 102 

with C. Marius IV, and as proconsul next year gained along with 
Marius a decisive victory over the Cimbri near Vercellae {Vercelli), 
111 the N. of Italy. Catulus belonged to the aristocratical party; he 
es])oused the cause of Sulla; was included by Marius in the proscrip¬ 
tion of 87: and put an end to his life by the vapours of a charcoal 
fire. Catulus was the author of several works, all of which are lost. 
3 Q. Lutatius Catulus, son of No. 2, a distingui.shed leader of the 
aristocracy, also won the respect and confidence of the people by 
his upright character and conduct. He was consul in 78 and censor 
in 65. 
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Caucasus, CaucAsIi Montes {Caucasus), chain oi mountains in 
Asia, from the E. shore of the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea) to the W. 
shore of the Caspian. There are two chief passes over the chain: 
one, near Derbend, was called Albaniae and sometimes Caspiae 
Pylae; the otlicr, nearly in the centre of the range, was calletl 
Caucasiae Pylae {Pass oj Dariel). That the Greeks had knowledge 
of the Caucasus in very early times, is proved by the n'j3'ths resp<‘ct- 
ing Prometheus and the Argonauts, from which it seems that the 
Caucasus was regarded as at the extremity of the earth, on tin* 
border of the river Oceanus. When the soldiers of Alexander 
advanced to that great range of mountains which formed the N. 
boundar^^ of Ariana, the Paropamisus, they applied to it the name 
of Caucasus; afterwards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus. 

Caucones, the name of peoples both in Greece and Asia, wlm 
had disappeared at hater times. The Caucones in Asia Minor are 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and are placed in 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the geographers. 

CaudIum, town in Samnium on the road from Capua to Bene- 
ventum. In the neighbourhood were the celebrated Furculae 
Caudinae, or Caudine Forks, narrow passes, where the Roman 
army surrendered to the Samnites, and w’as sent under the yoke, 
321 B.C. 

CAysteu, and Caystrus, river of Lydia and Ionia, flowing betw<;t*n 
the ranges of Tniolu.s and Me.ssogis into the Aegaean, a little N W'. 
of Ephesus, d'he valley of the Caystrus is called in Homer ‘the 
Asian meadow.’ 

Cfinfis, of Thebes, a disciple of Socrates, was present at the death 
of his teacher. He wrote a philo.sophical work, entitled Pinax or 
Table, giving an allegorical picture of human life. [English tran.s- 
lation by K. T. Clark (1909).] 

CEcrops, traditionally the first king of Attica. In his reign 
Poseidon and Athena contended for the posses.sion of Attica. 
[Athena.] Cecrops founded Athens, the citadel of which was called 
Cccropia after him, and divided Attica into t 2 communities; he 
instituted marriage, aboli.shed bloody .sacrifices, and taught his 
subjects how to w'orship the gods, notably Zeus and Athena. 

Cei-aknae, a great city in S. Phrygia, situated at the sources of 
the rivers Maeander and Marsyas. Tn the midst of it was a citadel 
built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of which the 
Marsyas took its rise, and near the river's source was a grotto cele¬ 
brated by tradition as the scene of the punishment of Mar.syas 
b}^ Apollo. Its inhabitants were removed by Seleucus Nicator to 
Apamea. 

C£laen 5 , one of the Harpies. [Harpyiae.] 

CitLfius, king of Eleusis, and father of Demophon and Triptolcrnus. 
He received Demeter with hospitality at Eleusis, when she was 
wandering in search of her daughter. The goddess, in return, wished 
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to make his son Demophon immortal, and placed him in the fire 
in order to destroy his mortal jiarts; but the child's mother Metanira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was destroyed by the 
tlames. Demetcr then bestowed great favours upon Triptolemus. 
[Triptolkmus.] Celeus is described as the first priest and his 
daughters as the first priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Celsus, a. CornElIus, Roman writer on scientific subjects, 
probably lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. His 
treatise De Medicina, in 8 books, has come down to us. [Text and 
translation in the Loeb Library.] 

Celtat:, a race, which occupied the greater part of VV. Europe in 
ancient tunes. The Greek and Roman writers call them by 3 names, 
which are prol>ably variations of one name, namely Celtae, Galatae, 
and Galli. The most powerful part of the nation inhabited the 
centre of tlie country called after them Gallia, between the Garumna 
in the S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. Besides the Celts 
in Gallia, there were 8 other different settlements of the nation: 
(1) Iberian Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in Spain 
[Celtiberi.] (2) Briti.sh Celts, the most ancient inhabitants of 
Britain. [Britannia.] (3) Belgic Celts, the earlic.st inhabitants of 
Gallia Belgica, at a later time much mingled with Germans (4) 
Italian Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, and even¬ 
tually occupied the greater part of the N. of Italy, which was called 
after them Gallia Cisalpina. [Gallia, 2.] (5) Celts in the Alps 

and on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothini, Osi, Vindelici, 
Khaeti, Norici, and Carni. (6) Illyrian Celts, who, under the name 
of Scordisci, settled on Mt Scordus. (7) Macedonian and Thracian 
Celts, who had remained behind in Macedonia when the Celts invaded 
Greece, and who are rarely mentioned. (8) Asiatic Celts, the 'I'olisto- 
bogi, Trocmi, and Tectosages, who founded the kingdom of Galatia. 

-Some ancient writers divided the Celts into two great races, one 
(•on:-.isting of the Celts in the S. and centre of (raiil, in Spain, and in 
t)ie N. of Italy, who were the proper Celts, and the other consisting 
of the Celtic tribes on the shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as 
Scythia, who were called Gauls: to the latter race the Cirnbri be¬ 
longed. and they are considered by some to be identical with the 
Cimmerii of the Greeks.—The Celts are described by the ancient 
writers as men of large stature, of fair complexion, and with flaxen or 
rod hair. They were long the terror of the Romans; once they took 
Rome, and laid it in a.shes (390 b.c.). 

CeltIbEri, pow^erful people in Spain, consisting of Celts, who 
crossed the Pyrenees at an early period, and became mingled with 
the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the country. Their country 
in the central part of Spain, called Celtiberia, was mountainous and 
unproductive. They proved formidable enemies to tlic Romans. 
They submitted to Scipio Africanus in the second Punic war, but the 
oppressions of the Roman governors led them to rebel, and for many 
years they successfully defied the power of Rome. They were 
reduced to submission on the capture of Numantia by Scipio 
Africanus the younger (134 b.c.), but they again took up arms 
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under Sertorius, and it was not till his death (72) that they began to 
adopt the Roman customs and language. 

Cbnabum, the N.W. promontory of Euboea, opposite Ther¬ 
mopylae, with a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

CenchrSae, the E. harbour of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf, 
important for the trade and commerce with the East. 

Cenomani, powerful Gallic people, crossed the Alps at an early 
period, and settled in the N.W. of Italy, in the country of Brixia, 
Verona, and Mantua. 

Censor, Roman magistrate of high rank, whose duty it was to 
exercise vigilance over the morals and conduct of citizens, and to 
superintend the 5-yearly census, or register of persons and property. 
The censorship continued in existence from 443 to 22 b.c. The 
censors, two in number, were originally elected for a whole lustrum 
(five years), but in 433 b.c. their period of office was limited to 18 
months. 

CensOrInus, Roman scholar of the 3rd cent, a.d., author of an 
extant treatise, entitled De Die Natali, which treats of the influence 
of the stars, and discusses the various methods employed for the 
division and calculation of time. 

Cj'.ntauri, are represented in mythology as inhabiting Mt. Pclion 
in Thessaly. They letl a wild and savage life. Homer represents 
them as wild beasts, but in later accounts they w^ere represented 
as half horses and half men, and are said to have been the off¬ 
spring of Ixion and a cloud. The Centaurs are celebrated in 
ancient story for their fight with the Lapithae. [Lapithae ] 
It ended by the Centaurs being expelled from their country, and 
taking refuge on Mt. Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. Chiron, 
the wise, is the most celebrated. We know that hunting the 
bull on horseback was a national custom in Thessaly, and that 
the Thessalians were celebrated riders. Hence may have arisen the 
fable that the Centaurs were half men and half horses. [For an 
account of the Centaurs see Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion (1910).] (See Fig. 20.) 

Centum Cellar {Civita Vecchia), seaport in Etruria first 
became important under Trajan, who constructed an excellent 
harbour. 

Centumviri ('hundred men'), jury for trying civil cases in Rome. 

CENTt 3 RiPAE, ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. It flourished under the Romans. 

Cfios, island in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, between the 
Attic promontory Sunium and the island Cythnus, celebrated for 
its fertile soil. Its chief town was the birthplace of Simonides, 
whence we read of the Ceae munera neniae, 

CSphallEnIa (Cephalonia), the largest island in the Ionian Sea. 
separated from Ithaca by a narrow channel. 

CftPHXLUS, husband of Procris or Procne. He was beloved by 
Eos, but as he rejected her advances from love to his wife, she 
F 49^ 
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advised him to try the fidelity of Procris. The goddess then nieta- 
raorpliosed him into a stranger, and sent him with rich presents to 
lus house. Procris was tempted by the brilliant presents to yield to 
the stranger, who then discovered himself to be her husband, where¬ 
upon she lied in shame to Crete. Artemis made her a present of a 
dog and a spear, which were never to miss their object, and sent hci 
back to Cephalus in the disguise of a youth. In order to obtain this 
dog and spear. Cephalus promised to love the youth, who thereupon 
made herself known to him as his wife IVocris. This led to a recon¬ 
ciliation between them. Procris, however, still feared the love of 
Eos, and therefore jealously watched Cophalus when he went out 
hunting, but on one occasion he killed her by accident with the 
never-erring spear. 

CEpheOs. I. King of Ethiopia, bon of Belus, husband of 
Cassiojiea, and father of Andromeda, was placed among the 
stars after his death. 2. Son of Aleiis, one of the Argonauts, wa^ 
king of 'fegea in Arcadia, and perished in an expedition against 
Heicules. 

CEphIsus, or CEpuissus. i. River flowing through a fertile 
valley, in Phocis and Boeotia, and falling into the lake Copms, 
which is hence called Cephisis in the Iliad. 2. Largest stream in 
Attica, rising in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and flowing past 
Athens on the W. into the Saronic Gulf near Phaleium. 

CEr (Greek Krip), Greek death-goddess. In late times the Ceres 
were associated with the Furies, the deities of retribution. 

CErAmus, Dorian seaport, N. of the Cnidian Chersonesus on the 
coast of Caria, from which the Ceramic Gulf took its name. 

CErAsus, colony of Sinope, on the coast of Ponlus, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name; chiefly celebrated as the place from 
which Europe obtained both the cherry and its name. TaicuIIus is 
said to have brought back plants of the cherry with him to Rome, 
but this refers probably only to some particular sorts, as the Romans 
seem to have had the tree much earlier. 

CEraunIi Montes, range of mountains extending along the coast 
of Epirus, derived their name from the frequent thunderstorms which 
occurred among them {Kfpavv 6 s) These mountains made the coast 
of Epirus dangerous to ships. They were also called Acroceraunia, 
though this name was properly applied to the proiToatory separating 
the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. 

Perberus, the dog that guarded the entiance of Hades. Some 
poets represent him with 50 or loo heads; but later writers describe, 
him as a monster with only 3 heads, with the tad of a serpent and 
with serpents round his neck. His den is usually placed on the 
further side of the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the shades 
of the departed. Hercules dragged him to the upper world (see the 
iJ. ycules Furens of Euripides). 

Cercasorum, city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, 
where the river divided into its 3 principal branches. 
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CercIna and CkrcInItis, two low islands in the mouth of the 
Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and possessing a fine harbour. 

Cerc6pes, gnomes, who robbed Hercules in his sleep. They 'w ere 
afterwards transformed into apes. 

Cerc' 5 ’ 6 n, son of Poseidon, or Hephaestus, tyrant at Eleusis, put 
to death his daughter Alope, and killed all strangers whom he 
overcame in wrestling; he was in the end slain by Theseus. 

CfiRfis. [Demeter.] 

Ceres. [Cer.] 

Cerretani, Iberian people in Hispania Tarraconensis, inhabited 
the modern Cerdagne in the Pyrenees; they were celebrated for 
their hams. 

CSthEgus, the name of an ancient patrician family of the Cornelia 
gens. I. M. Cornelius Cethegus, censor 209 b.c., and consul 204, 
distinguished for his eloquence, and is quoted by Ennius and Horace 
with approbation; died 196. 2. C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of 

Catiline's crew, was a profligate from his early youth. When Catiline 
left Rome, 63, after Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus stayed behind 
under the orders of Lentulus. Cethegus was arrested and condenineil 
to death with the other conspirators. 

CEyx. [Alcyone, 2.] 

ChabrIas, Athenian general. In 378 b.c. he was one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against Agesilaus, 
when he adopted that manoeuvre for which he became celebrated— 
ordering his men to await the attack with their spears pointed 
against the enemy and their shields resting on one knee. A statue 
was afterwards erected at Athens to Chabrias in this posture. At 
the siege of Chios (357) he fell a sacrifice to his valour. 

CiiaerEa, C. Cassius, tribune of the praetorian cohorts, formed 
the conspiracy by which the emperor Caligula was slam, a.d. 41 
Chaerea was put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaeronea, town in Boeotia, memorable for the defeat of the 
Athenians and the Boeotians by Philip, 338 b.c., and for Sulla's 
victory over Mithridates, 86. Chaeronea was the birthplace of 
Plutarch. The remains of the city include a theatre excavated in 
the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken in pieces), which 
.'^dotT^ed the sepulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the battle of 
Chaeronea. 

CiiALAEUM, seaport of the Locri Ozolae on the Crisaean Gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis. 

ChalcEdon, Greek city of Bithynia, on the coast of the Propontis, 
nearly opposite to Byzantium, was founded by a colony from Megaia 
in 685 b.c. Afb r a long period of independence, it became .subject 
to the kings of Bithynia, and most of its inhabitants were transferred 
to the new city of Nicomedia (140 b.c.). 

ChalcIdIce, peninsula in Macedonia, between the Thermaic and 
Strymonic Gulfs, projects like a 3-prongcd fork, terminating in 3 
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smaller peninsulas, Pallene (the most westerly), Sithouia, anrl 
Athos. It derived its name from Chalcidian colonists. 

Chalcis {Egripo or Negroponte). i. Principal town of Euboea, 
situated on the narrowest part of the Euiipus, and united with the 
mainland by a bridge. It was colonized by Attic lonians. Its 
tlourishing condition at an early period is attested by the numerous 
colonies which it planted in various parts of the Mediterranean 
[CiiALCiDicK.] In Italy it founded Cumae, and in Sicily Naxos. 
Chalcis was usually subject to Athens during the greatness of the 
latter city. The orator Isaeus and the poet Lycophron were born 
a t Chalcis, and Aristotle died here. 2. Town in Aetolia, at the mouth 
of the Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, and 
hence also called Hypochalcis. 3. City of Syria, in a fruitful plain, 
near the termination of the river ('halus. 

Chaldara, in the narrower sense, was a province of Babylonia, 
about the lower course of the Euphrates, the border of the Arabian 
llcsert, and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was intersected by 
nuinerou.s canals, and was extremely fertile. In a wider sense, the 
term is applied to the whole of Babylonia, on account of the sjupre- 
niacy which the Chaldaeans acquired at 13 abylon. [Babylon.] 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains N. 0/ Mesopotamia. 

CnXLirBKS, Asiatic people, dwelling on the S. shore of the Black 
Sea, and occupying themselves in the working of iron. Xenophon 
mentions Chalybes in the mountains on the borders of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, who seem to be the same people that he elsewhere 
calls Chaldaeans. 

ChAmavi, people in Germany, who first appear in the neighbour- 
liood of the Ehine, but afterwards migrated E., defeated the Brur- 
teri, and settled between the We.ser and the Harz. 

CHAdNKS, Pelasgian people, one of the three peoples which in¬ 
habited Epirus, were at an earlier period in possession of the whole 
of the country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast from the river 
rhyamis to the Acrocerauniau promontory, which district w^as there¬ 
fore called Chaonia. By the poets Chaonius is used as equivalent 
to Epirot. 

ChA( 5 s, the vacant and infinite space which existed, according to 
the ancient cosmogonies, previous to the creation of the world, and 
out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. [Erebus.] 

Char ADR A, town in Phocis, on the river Charadnis. 

CiiARAX (i.e. a palisaded camp), the name of several cities, w'hich 
took their origin from military stations. 

ChArEs. I. Athenian general, who for many years contrived, by 
(.orruption, to maintain his influence with the people, in spite of his 
(lisrepulable character. In the Social war, 356 b c., ho accu.sed his 
colleagues, Iphicrates and Timotheus, to the people, and obtained 
the sole command; after which he entered into the service of 
Artabazus, the revolted satrap of Western Asia, but was recalled 
hv the Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III. He w'as on#* 
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of the Athenian commarulers at the battle of Chaeroiiea, 338. 2. Of 

Liiulus, in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite pupil of 
Lysippus, flourished 290 B.c. His chief work was the statue of the 
Sun {280 feet high), which, under the name of ‘The Colossus of 
Khodes,’ was celebrated as one of the 7 wonders of the world. 

ChAuIlaus, or Charillus, king of Sparta, son of Tolydectes, was 
placed on the throne by his uncle, Lycurgus. [Lycurgxjs.] 

ChArItes, called Gratiae by the Romans, and by us the Graces, 
were the personification of grace and beauty. In the Iliad, Charis 
is described as the wife of Hephaestus; but in the Odyssey Aphrodite 
appears as the wife of Hephaestus: from which we may infer at least 
a close connection in the notions entertained about the 2 rlivinities. 
I he idea of personified grace and beauty was at an early period 
divided into a plurality of beings; and even in the Homeric poems 
the plural Charites occurs several times. The Charites are usually 
lescribcd as the daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, 
LuphrOsyne, Agliia, and Th 5 . 1 ia. They are mostly described as in 
the service of other divinities, and they lend their grace and beauty 
to everything that delights and elevates gods and men. Poetry, 
however, is the art which is especially favoured by them; and hence 
tliey are the friends of the Muses, with whom they live together in 
Olympus. 

Charm AND® (nr. //*/), city of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates. 

ChAr6n, son of Erebus, conveyed in his boat the shades of the 
ilead across the rivers of the lower world. For this service he was 
paid with an obolus, which coin was placed in the mouth of every 
corpse previous to its burial. He is represented as an aged man, 
with a dirty beard and a mean dress. 

ChXrondas, a lawgiver of Catana, who legislated for his own 
and the other cities of Clialcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. He 
lived about 500 b.c. Charomlas one day forgot to lay aside his 
sword before he appeared in the assembly, thereby violating one of 
his own laws; and, on being reminded by this by a citizen, he 
exclaimed, ‘By Zeus, I will establish it,' and stabbed himself. 

CiiArybdis. [Scylla.] 

ChasOari, or Ciias&arii, or CtiarruarIi, people of Germany, 
allies or dependants of the Cherusci. They dwelt N. of the Catti; 
and in later times they appear between the Rhine and the Maas, as 
a part of the Franks. 

Chatti. [Catti.] 

Chauci or Cauci, powerful people in the N.E. of Germany, 
divided by the Visurgis {Weser), which flowed through their territory, 
into Majores and Minores, the former W., and the latter E. of the 
river. They are described by Tacitus as the noblest of the German 
tribes. They are mentioned for the last time in the 3rd century, 
when they devastated Gaul; but their name subsequently became 
merged in the general name of Saxons. 

ChSlIdCniae Insulae (i.c. Swallow Islands), a group of small 
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n surrounded by dangerous shallows, off the promontory 
caileii Hiera or Chelidonia, on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Chemmis, city of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of 
the Nile, celebrated for its manufacture of linen, its stone-quarries, 
and its temples. Later called Pandp 61 is. 

Cnfiops, or Khufu, early king of Egypt, flourished about the 
middle of the 4th millennium B.c.; he built the first and largest 
pyramid by the compulsory labour of his subjects. 

CHftpHRfiN, king of Egypt, brother and successor of Cheops; 
reigned 56 years, and built the second pyramid. 

Chers6nEsus, ‘a land-island,' that is, ‘a peninsula’ (from 
'land,' and vrj<ros, ‘island’). i. Chersonesus Thracica [Peninsula 
of the Dardanelles or of Gallipoli), usually called at Athens ‘The 
Chersonesus.* 2. Chersonesus Taurica, or Scythica [Crimea). 

Ch£rusci, most celebrated of all the tribes of ancient Germany. 
The Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides of the Visurgis [Weser), 
and their territories extended to the Harz and the Elbe. Under 
their chief Arminius they destroyed the army of Varus, and drove 
the Romans beyond the Rhine, a.d. 9. In consequence of internal 
dissensions, the Cherusci lost their influence. Their neighbours, 
the Catti, succeeded to their power. 

CiiiLiARCH, the leader of a ‘regiment’ of 1,000 men. 

ChIlon, of Lacedaemon, son of Damagetus, and one of the 
Seven Sages, flourished 590 b.c. 

CniMAERA, a fire-breathing monster, the fore part of whose body 
was that of a lion, the hind part that of a dragon, and the middle 
that of a goat. She made great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding 
countries, and was at length killed by Bellerophon. The origin 
of this fire-breathing monster must probably be sought for in the 
volcano of the name of Chimaera, near Phasehs, in Lycia. 

CiiISnA. 1. Daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, and mother of 
Eumolpus, who is hence called Chionides. 2. Daughter of Dae- 
dalion, mother of Autolycus, by Hermes, and of Philammon. by 
.\polio. She was killed by Artemis for having compared her beauty 
to that of the goddess. 

ChIos and Cuius [Scio), one of the largest islands of the Aegean, 
lav oppo.site to the peninsula of Clazomenae, on the coast of Ionia. 
It was colonized by the lonians, and remained an independent and 
powerful maritime state, till the defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, 494 D.C., after which the Chians were subjected to the 
Peisians. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios, and it became a 
member of the Athenian league, in which it was for a long time the 
most favoured ally of Athens; but an unsuccessful attempt to 
nivolt, in 412, led to its devastation. Chios was celebrated for its 
wine and marble. Of all the states which aspired to the honour of 
being the biithplace of Homer, Chios was considered by the ancients 
to have the best claim. 

CnlRls<5PHUs, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by the Spartans to 
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aid Cyrus in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 401 b.c. 
After the battle of Ciinaxa and the arrest of the Greek generals, 
Cliirisophus was appointed one of the new generals, and, in con¬ 
junction with Xenophon, had the chief conduct of the retreat. 

ChIron, the wisest and justest of all the Centaurs, son of Cronos 
and Philyra (hence called Philyrides), lived on Mt. Pelion. He ^vas 
instructed-by Apollo and Artemis, and was renowned for his skill 
in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. 
All the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as Jason, Castor 
and Pollux, Achilles, etc., are described as the pupils of Chiron in 
these arts. He saved Peleus from the other Centaurs. Hercules, 
too, was his friend; but while fighting with the other Centaurs, 
one of the poisoned arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, who, 
although immortal, would not live any longer, and gave his 
immortality to Prometheus. Zeus placed Chiron among the stars 
as Sagittarius. 

Chiton {x^rtbv), Circek undershirt. Over this was worn the 
'himation’ {l/xdnop) and ‘chlamys’ (xXa/AiJf). (See Figs. 22 and 23.) 

Ciil6ris. I. The personification of spring. Cf. the Latin 
Flora. 2. Daughter of Theban Ainphion and Niobe: she and her 
brother Amyclas were the only children of Niobe not killed by Apollo 
and Artemis. She is often confounded with No. 3 3. Daughter of 

Amphion of Orchomenus, wife of Neleu.s, king of Pylus, and mother 
of Nestor. 

Ch6asp£s {Kerkhah), river of Susiana, falling into the Tigris. 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings used to carry it with 
them in silver vessels, when on foreign expeditions. 

ChoerIlus, of lasos, a worthless epic poet in the train of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

Chonia, the name in early times of a district in the S. of Italy, 
inhabited by the Chories, an Oenotrian people. 

Chorasmii, people of Sogdiana, who inhabited the lower course 
of the Oxus. They were a branch of the Sacae or Massagetae. 

Chosroes, king of Parthia. [Arsaces, 25.] 

Chronology. The Greeks reckoned their day frpm sunset to 
-sunset, marking off the day-period, as well as the night-period, into 
3 divisions. Years were distinguished in various ways—at Athens 
by the name of the Chief Archon, at Sparta by that of the Chief 
Ephor. I'or a fixed date by which all reckonings might be adjusted, 
they chose the year when the record of Olympian victors began 
(776 B.c.). 

The Romans reckoned their day from midnight to midnight, 
marking off the day-periorl, as well as the night-period, into 12 
hour divisions (the hours varying according to the season). A 
particular year was usually designated by the names of that year’s 
consuls^ (cf. Horace s Address to a Wine-jar, *0 nata mecum consul© 
Manlio*«65 b.c.) Later Roman writers reckon from the Founda¬ 
tion of the City (viz. 753 b.c.). 
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A table of Greek months may usefully be added here: 

Jan. = (^amelion. J uly = Hecatornbaiou 

Feb. ~ Anthesterion. Aug. = Metagcitnion. 

March = Elaphebolion. Sept. *= Boedromion 

Ayinl = Munychioii. Oct. = Pvanepsion. 

Ma y = r ha rgcl 1 o n. N o v. = M ai m ac teri on. 

Jurie=Scirophorion. Dec. = Poseideon. 

Kor the Roman year, see Julian Calendar. 

Chr'^sa or -S, a city on the coast of the Troad, with a temple oi 
Apollo Smintheus; celebrated by Homer, in the Iliad. 

ChrysRis, daughter of Chryses, priest of Apollo at Chryse, was 
taken pri.soner by Achilles. In the distribution of the booty she was 
given to Agamemnon. Chryses came to the camp of the Greeks to 
solicit her ransom, but was repulsed by Agamemnon. Thereupon 
Apollo sent a plague into the camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon 
was obliged to restore her to her father to appease the anger of the 
god. See the first book of Homer's Iliad. 

Chrysippus, Stoic philosopher, born at Soli in Cilicia, 280 b.c.; 
studied at Athens under the Stoic Cleanthes. Disliking tlie Aca¬ 
demic scepticism, he supported the principle that knowlodge is 
attainable and may be established on certain foundations. He was 
one of the most prolific writers of antiquity. He died 207, aged 73. 

ChrysostCmus, Joannes (usually called Sx. Chrysostom), born 
at Antioch, a.d. 347. He became archbishop of Constantinople in 
397. His sternness against immorality earned him many enemies, 
who procured his banishment on the charge of Origenism (403) 
Hut he was recalled through fear of an insurrection of the people, 
by whom he was beloved. He was again banished and died at 
Comaiia in Pontus, 407. He wrote in Greek, and his works are 
voluminous. See De Sacfrdoiio (ed. Nairn, 1906) and the Life by 
}\dladius (ed. Colenian-Norton, 1928). 

CTb^’ka. r. Magna, a great city of Phrygia Magna, on the borders 
of Caria, said to have been founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
p<'opIed by the Pisidians. Under its native princes, the city ruled 
over a district called CibyrS-tis. In 83 b.c. it was added to the 
Roman empire. It was celebrated for its manufactures, especially 
in iron 2. Parva, city of Painphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

CIcRro, a family name of the Tullia geas. i . M. Tullius Cicero, 
the famous orator, was born on the 3rd of January, rob b c , at the 
family residence, in the vicinity of Arpinum. He and his brother 
Quintus displayeil such aptitude for learning that his father removed 
vMth them to Rome, where they received instruction from the best 
teachers in the capital. One of their most celebrated teachers was 
the poet Archias, of Antioch. After receiving the manly gown (91), 
the young Marcus studied under Q. Mucius Scaevola, and in later 
years, during the Civil war, under Phaedrus the Epicurean, Philo, 
chief of the New Academy. Diodotus the Stoic, and Molo the 
Rhodian Having carefully cultivated his powers, Cicero came 
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forward as a pleader in the forum, as soon as tranquillity was 
restored by the final overthrow of the Marian party. His first 
extant speech was delivered in 8i, when he was 26 years of age, on 
behalf of P. Quintius. Next year, 80, he defended Sex. Roscius of 
Ameria, charged with parricide by Chrysogonus. In 79 he went to 
Greece, partly that he might avoid Sulla, whom he had offended, 
but partly also that he might improve his health and complete hi^ 
course of sfudy. At Athens he formed the friendship with Pom- 
poniiis Atticus which lasted to his death, and at Rhodes he once 
more placed himself under the care of Molo. After an absence of 
2 years, Cicero returned to Rome (77). He again came forward as 
an orator in the forum and was successful. In 75 he was quaestor 
in Sicily, returned to Rome in 74, and for the next 4 years was 
engaged in pleading causes. In 70 he distinguished himself by the 
impeachment of Verres, and in 69 he was ciimle aedile. In 66 he 
was praetor, and while holding this office he tiefended Cluentius in 
the speech still extant, and delivered his celebrated oration in favour 
of the Manilian law, which appointed Pompey to the command of 
the Mithridatic war. Two years afterwards he gained the great 
object of his ambition, and although a novus homo was elected 
consul, with C. Antonius as a colleague. He entered upon the office 
on the Tst of January 63. Not having any real sympathy with the 
popular party, he now deserted his former friends, and connected 
himself closely with the ari.stocracy. The consulship of Cicero was 
distinguished by the outbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, which 
was suppressed by Cicero's prudence anti energy. [Catilina.] For 
this service Cicero received the highest honours. But as soon as he 
had laid down the consulship, he had to contend with the popular 
party, and especially with the friends of the conspirators. He also 
mortally offended Claudius or Clodius Pulcher, who, in order to have 
his revenge, brought foiAvard a bill banishing any one who should 
be found to have put a Roman citizen to death untried. [Claudius, 
5.] The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, left Cicero to his 
fate; Cicero’s courage failed him; he voluntarily retired from Rome 
before the measure of Clodius was put to the vote, and crossed over 
to Greece. Meanwhile his friends at Rome were exerting themselves 
on his behalf, and obtained his recall from banishment in the course 
of next year (55). Taught by experience, Cicero would no longer 
join the senate in oiiposition to the triumvirs, and retired to a great 
extent from public life. In 52 he was compelled to go to the East 
as governor of Cilicia. He returned to Italy towards the end of 50, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th of January 40, 
just as the civil war between Caesar and Pompey broke out. After 
long hesitating which side to join, he finally determined to throw* in 
his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece in June. After the 
battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero was not only pardoned by Caesar. Imt, 
when the latter landed at Brundisium in September 47, he greeted 
Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and allowed him to 
return to Rome. Cicero now retired into privacy, and during the 
next 3 or 4 years composed the greater part of his philosophical and 
rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 15th of March 44, 
♦f495 
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a n brought Cicero into public life. He put himself at the head ot 
tiic lepublican party and in his Philippic orations attacked M. 
Antony with unineasiired vehemence. But this proved his ruin. 
On the formation of the triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and 
Le]>idus (27th of November 43), Cicero's name was in the list of the 
proscribed. He endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken by the 
soldiers near Formiae. His slaves were ready to defend their master 
with their lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist, Jliid offered 
his neck to the executioners. They instantly cut off his head and 
hands, which were conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of Antony, 
nailed to the rostra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December 43. 
when he had nearly completed his 64th year. By his fust wife 
Tercntia, Cicero had 2 children, a daughter Tullia, who^e death in 
43 caused him tlie greatest sorrow, and a son Marcus (No. 3). His 
wife Terentia, to whom he had been united for 30 years, he divorced 
;n 4O, and soon afterwards he married a young and wealthy maiden, 
PuBLiLiA, his ward, but this new alliance was speedily dissolved. As 
a statesman and a citizen, Cicero wa.s weak, changeful, and exces¬ 
sively vain. His only great work was the suppression of Catiline’s 
ronspiracy. It is as an author that he deserves the highest praise. 
In iii^ works the Latin language appears in the greatest perfection. 
They may be divided into the following subjects: I. Rhetorical 
Works. Of these there were seven, which have come down to us 
more or less complete. The be.st known of these is the De Oratore, 
written at the retpu'st of his brother Quintus; it is the most perfcci 
of his rhetorical works. II. Philosophical Works, (i) Political 
I’hilosophy. Under this head we have the De Republic a and De 
Le^ibm, both of which are written in the form of a dialogue. A 
large portion of both works is preserved. (2) Philosophy of Morals. 
In hi.s work De Officiis, which was written for the use of his .son 
Marcus, at that time residing at Athens, the tone of his teaching is 
puie and elevated. He also wrote De Senectute and De Amiciha, 
which are pre.served, (3) Speculative Philosophy. Under this head 
the most noted of his works are the De Finibus, or inquiry into 'the 
chief good,' and the Tusculan Disputations. (4) Theology. In the 
De Natura Deorum he gives an account of the speculations of the 
ancients concerning a Divine Being, which is continued in the De 
Divinatione. III. Orations. Of these 56 have come down to us. 
IV. Epistles. Cicero during the most important period of his life 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, and with a wide 
circle of literary and political friends and connections. We now 
have upwards of 800 letters, undoubtedly genuine, extending over 
a space of 26 years, and commonly arranged under Epi^tolae ad 
Famtliares s. ad Diversos, Ad Atticum, and Ad Quintum Fratrem. 
('^ee Fig. 21.) [For recent works on Cicero, see Mayor's De Natura 
Deorum, Tyrrell and Purser’s Letters of Cicero (in 7 vols.), and 
Strachan Davidson's monograph on Cicero. These will supply most 
r»f the information the student will require. The Letters have been 
tr.inslated by Shuckburgh (4 vols.), the De Finibus by Reid, and the 
De Natura Deorum by Brooke. Many speeches and philosophical 
works are contained in the Loeb Library, 24 vols.] 2. Q. Tullius 
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Cicero, brother of the orator, was bom about 102, and educated witli 
his brother. In 67 he was aedile, in 62 praetor, and for the next 3 
years governed Asia as propraetor. In 55 he went to Gaul as legate 
to Caesar, whose approbation he gained by his military abilities and 
gallantry; in 51 he accompanied his brother as legate to Cilicia; and 
on the breaking out of the civil war in 49 he joined Ponipey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. He was pro¬ 
scribed by the triumvirs, and was put to death in 43. 3. M. Tullius 

Cicero, only son of the orator and his wife Terentia, was born 65. 
On the death of Caesar (44) he joined the republican party, served 
as military tribune under Brutus in Macedonia, and after the battle 
of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When j^eace was 
concluded between the triumvirs and Sex. Pompey in 39, Cicero 
returned to Rome, and was favourably received by Octavian, who 
at length assumed him as his colleague in the consulship (30 b c., 
from 13th Sept.). By a singular coincidence, the dispatch announc¬ 
ing the capture of the fleet of Antony, which was immediately 
followed by his death, was addressed to the new consul in his oflicial 
capacity. 4. Q. Tullius Cicero, son of No. 2, and of Pomponia. 
sister of Atticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished with his father 
in the proscription, 43, 

CIlIcIa, a district in the S.E. of Asia Minor, bounded by the 
Mediterranean on the S., Mt. Amanus on the E., and Mt. Taurus 
on the N. The W. part of Cilicia is intersected by the offshoots of 
the Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain chains enclose much 
larger tracts of level country; and hence arose the division of tlie 
country into C. A.spera or Trachea, and C. Campestris; the latter 
was also called Cilicia Propria. The first inhabitants of the country 
are supposed to have been of the Syrian race. The mythical storv 
derived their name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started with 
his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but stopped short on 
the coast of Asia Minor, and peopled with his followers the plain of 
Cilicia. The country remained independent till the time of the 
Persian empire, under which it formed a satrapy, but it appears to 
have been still governed by its native princes. Alexander siibdue<l 
it on his march into Upper Asia; and, after the division of his 
empire, it formed a part of the kingdom of the Selcucidae: its plains 
were settled by Greeks, and the old inhabitants were driven back 
into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they remained virtually 
independent, practising robbery by land and piracy by* sea, till 
Pompey drove them from the sea in his war against the pirates; 
and having rescued the level country from the power of Tigranes, 
who had overrun it, he erected it into a Roman province, 67-66 b.c. 
'fhe mountain country was not made a province till the reign of 
Vespasian. 

C!l!cIae Pylae or Portae, the pass between Cappadocia 
and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
Tarsus. 

CIlIcIum Mare, the N.E. portion of the Mediterranean, betw'ceu 
Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 
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CiLLA, a small town in the Troad, celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo surnamcd Cillaeus. 

CilnIi, a powerful Etruscan family in Arretium, driven out of 
fheir native town in 301 b.c., but restored by the Komans. The 
( ilnii were nobles or Liicumones in their state. The name has been 
^en(lered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

('iMBKR, L. TillIus (not Tullius), a friend of Caesar, who gave him 
the province of Bithynia; subsequently one of Caesar’s murderers, 
44 B.c. 

CiMBRi, a Celtic people, probably of the same race as the Cymry 
[(^KLTAKl. They appear to have inhabited the peninsula which was 
called after them Chersonesus Cimbrica {Jutland). In conjunction 
with the Teiitoni and Ambroncs, they migrated S., with their wives 
and chiMren, towards the close of the 2nd century b.c. They de¬ 
feated several Roman armies. In 113 B.c. they defeated the consul 
Papirius Carbo, near Noreia, and then crossed over into Gaul, which 
they ravageil In 109 they defeated the consul Junius Silanus; in 
107 the consul Cassius Longinus, who fell in the battle; and in 105 
tliey were victorious over the united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius 
and the proconsul Serviliiis Caepio. Instead of crossing the Alps, 
t!ie Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, marched into Spain, where they 
remained two or three years The Romans, meantime, had been 
m iking preparations to resist their formidable foes, and had placed 
their troops under the command of Marius. The barbarians returned 
to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutoni were defeated and cut to 
pieces by Marius, near Aquae Sextiae {Aix) in Gaul. In loi the 
(‘imbri and their allies were finally destroyed by Manus and Catiilus, 
111 the decisive battle of the Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the 
N of Italy. 

Cimm£rTi. The mythical Cimmerii, mentioned by Homer, dwelt 
m the furthest W. on the ocean, enveloped in constant darkness 
Later writets sought to localize them, and placed them, either in 
1 taly near the lake Avernus, or in Spain, or in the Taiiric Chersonesus 
The historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov), in 
the Tauric Chersonesus, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven out by the 
Scythians, they passed into Asia Minor on the N.E., and penetrated 
W. as far as Acolia and Ionia. They took Sardis, 635 b.c., in the 
reign of .Ardys, king of Lydia; but they were expelled from Asia bv 
Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys. 

<_ Imolus, island in the Aegaeau Sea. one of the Cyclades, celebrated 
(v)r its fine white earth, used by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

CImon. t. Father of Miltiades, was secretly murdered by order 
of the sons of Pi.sistratus. 2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of 
Miltiades. On the death of his father (489 b.c.), he was imprisoned 
because he was unable to pay his fine of 50 talents, which wa.s 
eventually paid by Callias on his marriage with Elpinice, Cimori's 
si.*der. Cimon commanded the Athenian fleet in their war against 
the Persians. His most brilliant success was in 466, when he 
defeated a large Persian fleet, and on the same day landed and routed 
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their land forces also on the river Eurymcdon in Pamphylia. The 
deatli of Aristides and the banishment of Themistocles left Cimoji 
without a rival at Athens for some years. But his influence gradu¬ 
ally declined as that of Pericles increased. In 461 he was ostracize d 
through the influence of the popular party in Athens. He 
subsequently recalled, and through his intervention a 5 years* truce 
was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. In 44Q the war was 
renewed with Persia. Cimon received the command, and witli 
200 ships sailed to Cyprus; here, while besieging Citium, he diefi 
3. Cimon of Cleonae, Greek painter, flourished about 460 b.c., and 
appears to have been the first painter of perspective. 

CIn.Ira, island in the Aegaean, celebrated for artichokes (Kiv&pa 1 

CiNciNNATUS. L. Quintius, hcro of the old Roman republic, aiul 
a model of old Roman frugality and integrity. He lived on his 
farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. In 458 b.c. he was 
called from the plough to the dictatorship, in order to deliver the 
Roman consul and army from the perilous position in which they 
had been placed by the Aequians. He saved the Roman army, 
defeated the enemy, and, after holding the dictatorship only 16 days, 
returned to his farm. In 439, at the age of 80, he was a second 
time appointed dictator to oppose the alleged machinations of Sp. 
Maelius. 

CInI^As, a Thessalian, the friend and minister of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. He was the most elo<pient man of his day. The most 
famous passage in his life is his embassy to Rome, with proposals for 
peace from Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclca (280 b.c.). Ciiieas 
spared no arts to gain favour. The senate, however, rejected his 
proposals mainly through the dying eloquence of old App. Claudius 
vaecus. 

CingStCrix, a Gaul, one of the first men in the city of the Treviri 
[Trdves), attached himself to the Romans, though son-in-Iaw’ to 
Indutiomarus, the head of the independent party. 

CiNNA. 1. L. Cornelius Cinna, leader of the popular party 
during the absence of Sulla in the East (87-84 b.c.). In 87 Sulla 
allowed Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. Octavius, on condition 
of his taking an oath not to alter the constitution as then existing 
But as soon as Sulla had left Italy, he began his endeavour to over¬ 
power the senate, and to recall Marius and his party. He was, 
however, defeated by his colleague Octavius in the fonim, was 
obliged to fly the city, amd was deposed. But he soon returned, and 
with the aid of Marius took possession of Rom-^, massacred Sulla's 
friends, and for three successive years, 86, 85, 84, was elected consul. 
In 84 Sulla prepared to return from Greece; and Cinna was slain bv 
his own troops. 2. L. Cornelius Cinna, son of No. i, joined 
M. Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla, 78. 
Caesar made him praetor, yet he approved of Caesar’s assassination. 
3. C. Helvius Cinna, Roman poet, the friend of Catullus. In 44 
B c. he was tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by the mob. 
who mistook him for his namesake Cornelius Cinna. 
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CiNYPS {Wady Khakhan or Kinifo), river oa the N. coast of Africa, 
between the Syrtes. The district was called by the same name, and 
was famous for its fine-haired goats. The Roman poets use the 
adjective Cinyphiu'i in the sense of Libyan or African. 

CfNYRAS, son of Apollo, (from whom he received the gift of song), 
king of Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite. By hi^ 
daughter Mynha he became the fatlicr of Adonis. Hence we find 
in the poets Myrrha called Cinyreia virgo and Adonis Cinyrein^ 
juvenis. 

Cii.-cii, daughter of Helios (the Sun) by Perse, and sister of Acete-, 
distinguished for her magic art. She dwelt in the island of Aeaea. 
u[>on which Ulysses was cast. Ilis companions tasted of the magic 
tup which Circe offered them, and were forthwith changed into 
swine, with the exception of Kurylochus, who brought the sad news 
to Ulysses. The latter, having received from Hermes the root 
moly, which fortified him against enchantment, drank the magic 
cup without injury, and then compelled Circe to restore his compan¬ 
ions to their former shape. After this he tarried a whole year with 
her, and she became by him the mother of Telegonus, the reputed 
founder of 1 usculum.—See the Odyssey of Horn(*r. 

CircEii, ancient town of Latium on the promontory Circeium. 
s.iid by the Roman poets to have been the abode of <^'irce. 

CircEsium, city of Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, 
at the mouth «)f tlie Aborrhas. 

Circus, in Rome the Circus Maximus, the great recreation ground 
where the games and races were held. It was sometimes used for 
military revievs^s. 

CiRTA, later called Constantina, city of the Massylii in Niimidia, 
50 Roman miles from the sea; the capital of Syphax, and of Masinis a 
and his successors. Its position on a height, surrounded by the 
river Ainpsaga.s, made it almost impregnable. It was restored bv 
( 'onstantine the Great, in honour of whom it was re-named 

CissEUs, king in Thrace, and father of Theaiu*, or, accoi ling to 
others, of Hecuba, who is hence called Ciss6is. 

CissiA, a very fertile district of Susiana, on the Choaspc^ The 
inhabitants, Cissii, were a wild free people. 

CIthakron, a lofty range of mountains, separating Boeotia from 
Megans and Attica It was sacre^l to Dionysus and the Muses 

CItIum. I. Town in Cyprus, 200 stadia from Salamis, near the 
mouth of the Tetins: here Cimon die<l, and Zeno \va.s born. 2 
Town in Macedonia, X W. of Heroea. 

Plus, ancient city in Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis called 
( lanns Sinus, was colonized by the Milesians. It was destroyed bv 
Philip HI, king of Macedonia; but was rebuilt by Prusias, king of 
I'iithyina, from whom it was called Pni.sias. 

(TAnis. I . River of Etruria, forming 2 small lakes near Clusium, 
u i flowing into the Tiber E. of Vul.sinii. 2. [Ltris.] 
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ClArus or ClAros, town on the Ionian coast, near Colophon, with 
a celebrated temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clarius. 

Clast!d 1 um, fortified town of the Anancs, in Gallia Cispadaiia. 

ClaudIa, Quinta, a Roman matron. When a vessel conveying 
tlie image of Cybele to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow at the mouth 
of the Tiber, the soothsayers aniioiiiiced that only a chaste woman 
could niov(? it. Claudia, who had been accused of incontinency, 
seized the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her, 204 b.c. 

ClaudIa Gens, patrician and plebeian. The patrician Claudii 
were of Sabine origin, and came to Rome in 504 b.c., when they were 
received among the patricians. They bore various surnames. 
[Claudius; Nero.] The plebeian Claudii were divided into several 
families. [Marcellus.] 

ClaudIanus, ClaudIus, the last of the Latin classic poets, 
flourished under Theodosius and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and removed ^o Rome, where he 
enjoyed the patronage of the all-powerful Stilicho. He wrote a 
large number of poems, many of which (notably the Rape of Proi>er» 
ptne) are extant, and are distinguished by purity of language and 
poetical genius. He died about a.d. 408.—See Glover, Life and 
Letters in Fourth Century, Platnauer's Claudian (Loeb Idbrary). 

ClaudIus, patrician, i. App. Claudius Sabinus Regil- 
lensis, a Sabine, of the town of Regillum or Rcgilli, who in his own 
country bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the advocate of peace 
with the Romans, when hostilities broke out between the two nations, 
withdrew to Rome, 504 b.c. He w^as received into the ranks of the 
patricians, and lands beyond the Anio were assigned to his followers, 
who were formed into a new tribe, calkvl the Claudian. He exhibitetl 
the characteristic which marked his descendants, and .showed the 
most bitter hatred towards the plebeians. He was consul 495; and 
his conduct towards the plebeians led to their secession to the 
Mons Sacer, 494. 2. App. Claudius Regill. Sab., the decemvir, 

451 and 450. In the latter year his conduct was tyrannous towards 
the plebeian.s, till his attempt against Virginia led to the overthiow of 
the deceinv irate. [Virginia.] Appius was impeached by Virgin ms, 
but he either killed himself, or was put to death, in prison, by order 
of the tribunes. 3. App. Claudius Caecus became blind before 
his old age. In his censorship (312), to which he was elected without 
having been consul previously, he built the Appian aqueduct, and 
commenced the Appian road, which was continued to Capua. He 
retained the censorship 4 years, in opposition to the law, which 
limited the length of the office to 18 months. In his old age, Appius 
induced the senate to reject the terms of peace oflered by Pyrrhus. 
[CiNEAS.] Appius was the earliest Roman writer in prose and vcr.=;e 
whose name has come down to us. 4. App. Cl. Pui.cher, brothci of 
the celebrated tribune, whom he joined in opposing the recall of 
Cicero from banishment. He preceded Cicero as proconsul in Cilii ia 
(S 3 ), fled with Pompey from Italy, and died before the battle of 
Pharsalia. 5. P. Claudius (or usually Clodius) Pulcher, brothei 
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of the preceding [see, however. Prof. E. S. Beesly's Catiline, Clodius, 
and Tiberius (1878), for a new reading of the Clodius story]. The 
notorious enemy of Cicero, and a most profligate character. In 62 
he profaned the mysteries of the Bona Dea, which were celebrated 
by the i^oman matrons in the house of Caesar; was discovered; and 
next year, 61, when quaestor, was brought to trial, but obtained an 
acquittal by bribing the judges. He had attempted to prove an 
alibi; but Cicero’s evidence showed that Clodius was with him in 
Koine only 3 hours before he pretended to have been at Interamna. 
In order to revenge himself upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into 
a plebeian family, that he might obtain the formidable power of a 
tribune of the j)lebs. He was tribune 58. and, supported by the 
triumvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, drove Cicero into exile; 
but he was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero in the following 
year. In 56 Clodius was aedile, and attempted to bring his enemy 
Milo to trial, iuir an account of his enmity with Milo and eventual 
murder, see Milo. 

Claudius I. Roman emperor, a.d. 41-54. Hi.s full name was 
lib, Claudius Dnisus Nero Germanicus. He was the younger son 
of Drusus, the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of Antonia, 
and was born on August ist, 10 b.c. at Lyons in Gaul. Wuen lie 
grew up ho devoted himself to literary pursuits, but was not allowed 
to take part in public affairs. He had reached the age of 50, when 
he was raised by the soldiers to the imperial throne after the murder 
of Caligula. Claudius was not cniel, but the weakness of his 
cliaracter made him the slave of his wives and freedmen, and thus 
led him to consent to acts of tyranny. He was married 4 times. 
At the time of his accession he was married to his 3rd wife, the 
notorious Valeria Messalina, who governed him for some years, 
together with the freedmen Narcissus, I’allas, and others. After 
the execution of Messalina, a.d. 48, a fate which she richly merited, 
Claudius was .^till more unfortunate in choosing for his wife his 
niece Agrippina. She prevailetl upon him set aside his own son, 
nritannicus. and to adopt her son, Nero, that .she might secure 
the siicce.ssion for the latter. Claudius soon regretted this and wa.s 
poisoned by Agrippina, 54. In his reign the southern part of 
nrilain was made a Roman province, and Claudius himself went to 
Britain in 43, 

ClauuIus II (M. Aurelius Claudius), Roman emperor a.d. 
268-70, was descended from an obscure familv, and succeeded to 
the empire on the death of Galhenus (268). He defeated the Ale- 
inaniii and Goths, and received in consequence the surname Gothicus. 
He ilietl in 270, and was succeeded by Aurelian. 

Cl.\z 6 mSnae, city of Asia Minor, and one of the 12 Ionian cities, 
lay on the N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon the Gulf of Smyrna! 
It wa.s the birthplace of Anaxagoras. 

CLftANTHfts, Stoic philosopher, bom at Assus in Troas about 
300 B.c. He placed him.self under Crates, and then under Zeno 
whose disciple he continued for 19 years. In order to support 
himself, he worked all night at drawing water from gardens; but as 
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he spent the whole day in philosophical pursuits, and had no visible 
means of support, he was summoned before the Areopagus to account 
for his way of living. The judges were so delighted by the evidence 
of industry which he produced, that they voted him lo minae, though 
Zeno would not permit him to accept them. He succeciled Zeno in 
his school 263 B.c. He died about 220, at the age of 80, of voluntary 
starvation His Hymn to Zeus has survived. [Text, with trans¬ 
lation and notes by E. H. Blakeney, 1921; also trans. by A. S. 
Way, 1934 ] 

CLfeARCHUS, Spartan general, served in the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to send him as a general 
to Thrace, to protect the Greeks against the Thracians. But having 
been recalled by the Ephors, and refusing to obey their orders, he 
was condemned to death. He thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, 
collected for him a large force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, in order to dethrone his brother 
Artaxerxes. After the battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyrus, 
Clearchus and the other Greek generals were made prisoners by the 
treachery of Tissaphernes, and were put to death. 

Clemens, i. Roman us. Bishop of Rome, at the end of the 
rst century, probably the same as the Clement whom St. Paul 
mentions (Phil. iv. 3.). He wrote an epistle in Greek to the Corin¬ 
thian Church, Tliere is extant a 2nd epistle under his mime, which, 
however, is nowadays considered as the work of a later date (3rd 
century). See translation in Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1908; 
also in the Loeb Library. 2. Alexandr!nus, so called from his 
long residence at Alexandria. He was bom about a.d. 150 and died 
about 220. He wrote the Hortatory Address to the Greeks to convert 
them to Christianity ; also the Paedagogue, which contains rules of 
conduct for the new convert; and the Stromata, a discursive book 
giving information on the history of philosophy. There is a text and 
translation of some of his works in the Loeb Library; see also C. 
Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, rev. ed., 1913. 

CufidBis. [Biton.] 

Cle6bui-US, one of the Seven Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son 
of Evagoras, lived about 580 B.c. Both he and his daughter, 
Cleobuline or Clcobule,were celebrated for their skill in riddles. 

Cl£ombr6tus. I. Son of Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, became 
regent after the battle of Thermopylae, 480 b.c., for Plistarchus, 
infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year. 2. King of 
Sparta, son of Pausanias, succeeded his brother Agesipolis I, and 
reigned 380-371 B.c. He commanded the Spartan troops several 
times against the Thebans, and fell at the battle of Leuctra (371). 
3. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas II, in whose place he was 
made Idng by the party of Agis IV, about 243. On the return of 
Leonidas, Cleombrotus was deposed and banished to Tegea, about 
240. 4. An academic philosopher of Ambracia, said to have killed 

himself, after reading the Phaedo of Plato. See the famous reference 
m Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 473. 
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ClSCmenEs. I. King of Sparta, son of Anaxandrides. reigned 
*>20 491 B.c. He was a man of an enterprising but wild character 
In 510 he commanded the forces by whose assistance Hippias was 
driven from Athens, and not long after he assisted Isagoras anti the 
aristocratical party, against Clisthenes. By bribing the priestess at 
Delphi, he effected the deposition of his colleague Di-maratus, 401. 
Soon afterwards he was seized with madness and hilled himself. 
2. King of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus I, reigned 370-309. 3. 

King of Sparta, son of f.eonidas II, reigned 236-22. He married 
Agiatus, the widow of Agis IV; and following the example of the 
1 .liter, he endeavoured to restore the ancient Spartan constitution 
He succeeded, and put the Ephors to death. He was engaged in a 
contest with the Achaean League and Antigoniis Doson, king of 
Macedonia, but was at length defeated at the battle of Sellasia (222). 
and fled to Egypt, where he killed himself, 220. 4. An Athenian 

sculptor, author of the Venus di Medici (now at Florence). 

CniiON, was originally a tanner, and first came forward in public 
as an opponent to Pericles. On the death of Pericles, 429 b.c: , 
(dcon became the favourite of the people, and for about 6 years of 
the Peloponnesian war (428 -422) was the head of the party opposeil 
to peace. In 427 he advocated in the aSvSenibly that the Mytileii- 
aeans should be put to death. In 425 he obtained his greatest glory 
by taking prisoners the Spartans in the island of Sphacteria, and 
bringing them in safety to Athens. Pufied up by this success, he 
obtained the command of an Athenian army, to oppose Brasidas in 
Thrace; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under the walls of Am- 
phipoli^, and fell in the battle, 422. Aristophanes and Thucydide' 
both speak of him as a vile, unprincipled demagogue. The chiei 
attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in the Knights (424), in which 
Cleon figures as an actual dramatis persona; and, in default of an 
artificer bold enough to make the mask, was represented by the 
poet himself with his face smeared with wine lees. 

ClSonak, ancient town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth to 
Argos, on a river of the name flowing into the Corinthian Gulf 
In its neighbourhood was Neinea, w'here Hercules killed the lion, 
which is accordingly called Cleonaeus leo by the poets. 

CLftdPATRA. I. Niece of Attains, niarned Philip 337 bc, om 
v\ hose murder she was put to death by Olympias. 2 Daughter of 
Philip and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the: ('.reat, married 
Alexander, king of I^^pirus, 336. It was at her marriage h'ast that 
Phili]) was murdered by Pausanias 3. Eldest daMglit**r of Ptolcniv 
Aulete.s, celebrated for her beauty, was 17 at the deatli of b-r fathci 
(51), who appointed her heir of his kingdom in conjunction with 
her vouTiger brother, Ptolemy, w’hom she was to marrv. She was 
expelled Jfioin the throne by Pothinus and Achillas, his guardians; 
but having won by her charms the support of Cae.sar, he replaced her 
on the throne in conjunction with her brother. She had a son by 
Caesar, called Caesanon, and she afterwards followed him to Rome, 
where she appears to have been at the time of his death, 44. She 
then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met Antony in Cil’cia. She 
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was now in her 28th year, and in the perfection of matured beauty, 
which completely won the heart of Antony. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her lover, and was 
present at the battle of Actium (31), in the midst of which she 
retreated with her fleet, and thus hastened the loss of the day. 
She fled to Alexandria, where she was joined by Antony. Seeing 
Antony's fortunes de.sperate, she entered into negotiations with 
Augustus, and promised to make away with Antony. She fled to 
a mausoleum she had built, and then caused a report of her death 
to be spread. Antony, resolving not to survive her, stabbed him¬ 
self, and was drawn up into the mausoleum, where he died in her 
arms. She then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but seeing that 
he had determined to carry her captive to Rome, she put an end to 
her own life by the poison of an asp. She died in the 30th year of 
her age (30 b.c.), and with her ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, which was now made a Roman province. See Shake¬ 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ci.RPsS^DRA, a water-clock; used in the Athenian law-courts. 

ClImax, the name applied to the W. termination of the Taurus 
range, which extends along the W. coast of the Pamphylian Gulf, 
X. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made a road between it and 
the .sea, 

ClIo. [Musae.] 

CUsTiifeNfts, an Athenian, son of Megacles and Agarista, who wa.s 
the daughter of Clisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon. He appears as the 
head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the banishment of the Pisistratidae 
Finding that he could not cope with his political rival Isagoras 
except through the aid of the commons, he set himself to increase 
the power of the latter. The principal change which he introduced 
was the abolition of the 4 ancient tribes and the e.stablishment of 
10 new ones in their stead, 510 b.c. The purpose of this reorganiza¬ 
tion was to secure a representation of the whole people in the Bolile, 
or Council of Five Hundred. Each of the new tribes more nearly 
represented a clan in the community and contained a number of 
Dentes. Every person registered within the Deme was enfranchised, 
and voted in the popular Assembly. In addition each tribe had a 
local government of its own. Clisthenes is also said to have 
instituted ostracism. Isagoras and his party called in the 
aid of the Spartans, but Clisthenes and his friends eventually 
triumphed. 

ClItor or CLi'iCjRiuM, town m the N. of Arcadia on the river 
('liter. There was a fountain near by, the waters of which are 
said to have given to persons who drank of them a dislike for 
wine. 

ClItumnus, small river in Umbria, springing from a rock in a 
grove of cypress trees, where was a sanctuaiy- of the god Clitumnus, 
and falling into the Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. 

ClItus, Macedonian general. He saved the life of Alexander at 
the battle of Granicus, 334 b.c. In 328 ho was slain by Alexander 
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at a banquet, when both parties were heated with wine, and Qitus 
had provoked the king’s resentment by insolent language. Alex- 
aii.lcT was inconsolable at his friend’s death. 

Cl6dIus, another form of the name Claudius. [Claudius.] 

CloelIa, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages given to Porsena, 
who escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam across the Tiber to 
i^ome. She was sent back by the Romans to l^orsena, who was .so 
St nick with her gallant deed, that he not only set her at liberty, but 
allowed her to take with her a part of the hastages. Porsena also 
rewarded her with a horse adorned with splendid trappings, and the 
Romans with a statue of a female on horseback. 

Clota Akstu.arTum {Frith of Clyde), on W. coast of Scotland. 

Cloths, one of the Fates. [Moikae.] 

Cluentius HAbItus, A., of Larinum, accused in 74 b.c. his own 
stepfather, Statius Albius Oppianicus, of attempting to procure his 
death by poison. Oppianicus was condemned, and it was believed 
that Cluentius had bribed the judges. In 66 Cluentius was accused 
by young Oppianicus, son of Statius Albius, who had died in the 
interval, of 3 acts of poisoning. He was defended by Cicero in the 
oration still extant. 

ClOsIum (Chiusi), one of the most powerful of the 12 Etruscan 
cities, originally called Gainers or Camars, situated above the river 
('lanis, and S.W. of the Lacus Clusinus {L. di Chiusi). It was the 
n*sidence of Porsena, and near by was the sepulchre of this king in 
the form of a labyrinth. Subsequently Chisium was in alliance 
with the Romans, and was regarded as a bulwarl: against the Gauls 
Its siege by the Gauls, 391 e c., led to the capture of Rome by the 
(hauls. In its neighbourhood were warm baths. 

Clu.sIu&, a .surname of Janus. 

CLYuitNfi. I. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and wife of 
lapetus, to whom she bore Atlas and Prometheus. 2. Mother of 
Phacthon by Helios (tlie Sun). 3. Relative of Menelaus and a com¬ 
panion of Helena, with whom she was carried off by Paris. 

Cl' 5 'temnkstra, daughter of Tymlareus and Leda, sister of 
Castor, Pollux, and Helena; wife of Agamemnon; and mother of 
Orestes, Iphigenia, and Electra. See the play of Aeschylus, the 
Agamemnon. During her husband’s absence at Troy she lived in 
adultery with Aegisthus, and on his return to Mycenae she murdered 
him with the help of Aegi.sthus. [Agamemnon.] She was subse¬ 
quently put to death by her son Orestes. 

ClytTS, a sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus, changed into the 
plant heliotropium. 

Cnidus, or Gnidus, city of Asia Minor, on the promontory of 
Triopiiim on the coast of Caria, was a Lacedaemonian colony. It 
was built partly on the mainland and partly on an island, and had 
two harbours. It had a considerable commerce. The statue of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles stood in her temple here. 
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Cnossus, Gnossus, Cnosus, or GnCsus, ancient town of Crete. 
It is mentioned by the poets in consequence of its connection with 
Minos, Ariadne, the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth; and the adjective 
Cnossius is used as equivalent to Cretan. [Creta.] 

CocALUS, mythical king of Sicily, who received Daedalus on his 
flight from Crete, and with the assistance of his daughters [)ut 
Minos to death, when the latter came in pursuit of Daedalus. 

CocHfi, a city on the Tigris, near Ctesiphon. 

CoclEs, HOratius, that is, Horatius the ‘one-eyed,’ a hero of the 
old Roman lays, is said to have defended the Sublician bridge along 
with Sp. Lartius and T. Hcrminius against the whole Etruscan army 
under Porsena, while the Romans broke down the bridge behind 
them. When the work was nearly fini.shcd, Horatius sent back his 
2 companions. As soon as the bridge was quite destroyed, he 
plunged into the stream and sw^am across to the city in safety. The 
story has been told by Macaulay in his Lays of Ancient Rome. 

CocossAtes, a people in Aquitania in Gaul. 

CCcStlIum, Aeolian city in Mysia, mentioned by Xenophon. 

CdcirTUS (or 'river of wailing’), river in Epirus, a tributary of the 
Acheron. Like the Acheron, the Cocytus was supposed to be 
connected with the lower world. 

CODOMANNUS. [DaRIUS, 3.] 

CdDRUS, son of Melanthus, and last king of Athens. When the 
Dorians invaded Attica from Peloponnesus, an oracle declared that 
they would be victorious if the life of the Attic king was spared. 
Codnis thereupon resolved to sacrifice himself for his country. He 
entered the camp of the enemy in disguise, commenced quarrelling 
with the soldiers, and was slain in the dispute. When the Dorians 
discovered the death of the Attic king, they returned home. Tradi¬ 
tion adds, that as no one was thought w'orthy to succeed such a 
patriotic king, the kingly dignity was abolished, and Medon, son of 
Codrus, was appointed archon for life instead. 

CoELA, 'the Hollows’ of Euboea, the W. coast of Euboea; here a 
part of the Persian fleet was wrecked, 480 b c. 

CoELfis' 5 'RlA (‘Hollow Syria'), the name given to the great valley 
between the two ranges of Mt. Lebanon, in the S. of Syria, bordering 
upon Phoenicia on the W. and Palestine on the S. In the wars 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, the name was applied 
to the whole of the S. portion of Syria. 

Colchis, a country of Asia, bounded on the W. by the Euxine 
on the N. by the Caucasus, on the E, by Iberia. The land of Colchis 
(or Aea), and its river Phasis, are famous in the Greek mythology. 
[Argonautae.] It was famous for its manufactures of linen, on 
account of which, and of certain physical resemblances, Herodotus 
supposed the Colchians to have been a colony from Egypt. The 
land was governed by its native princes, until Mithridates Eupator 
made it subject to the kingdom of Pontus. It was subdued by the 
Romans under Trajan. 
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C 5 lIas, promontory on the W. coast of Attica, 20 stadia S. of 
rhalerum, with a temple of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian 
sliips were cast after the battle of Salamis. 

CollatIa, Sabine town in Latium, taken by Tarquinius Prise us. 

CollatInus, L. Tarquinius, son of Egerius, and nephew ol 

1 arquinius Priscus, derived the surname CoIIatinus from the town 
Collatia, of which his father had been appointed governor. The 
violence offered by Sex. Tarquinius to his wife Lucretia led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus. CoIIatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus were the first consuls; but as the people could not endure 
the rule of any of the hated race of the Tarquins, CoIIatinus resigned 
ins office, and retired from Rome to Lavinium. 

CoLL'C’TUS, demus in Attica, within the walls of Athens. It wa.s 
the demus of Plato and the residence of Timon the misanthrope. 

CSlonae, small town in the Troad. 

CdLONiA AgrippIna, or AgrippInensis {Cologne on the Rhine), 
originally the chief town of the Ubii, and called Oppidum, or Civitas 
Ubiorum, was a place of small importance till a.d. 51 , when a Roman 
colony was installed by the emperor Claudius, at the instigation ol 
his wife Agrippina, who was bom here. It became the capital of 
Lower Germany. 

C6 lunus, demus of Attica, 10 stadia, or a little more than a mile, 
N.W. of Athens; celebrated for a temple of Poseidon, a grove of the 
Eumenidcs, the tomb of Oedipus, and as the birthplace of Sophocles, 
who describes it in his play the Oedipus Coloneus. 

CSl^phon, one of the 12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood about 

2 miles from the coast, between Lebedus and Ephe.s\is, on the river 
Halesus, which was famous for the coldness of its water. Its harbour 
was called Notium. Besides claiming to be the birthplace of Homer, 
Colophon was the native city of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, and 
.\icander. It was also celebrated for the oracle of Apollo Clirius 
in its neighbourhood. [Clauus.] 

Cdi-OssAE, city of Great Phrygia, on the river Lycus, om e 
important but so reduced later that it might have been forgotten 
but for the epistle written to its inhabitants by the apostle Paul. 

Colosseum, at Rome (Amphitheatnim Plavianum), begun by 
Vespasian, finished by Titus, a.d. 80. It heltl Sy,ooo spectators. 
See Middleton, The Remains of Anoient Rome. vol. ii. (See 
big. 24.) 

CtiLVMELLA, L. JfiNius M6 d£raius, a native of Gades, in Spain, 
and a contemporary of Seneca. He wrote a work upon agriculture 
[De Re Rustica) in 12 books, which is still e.\lant. His style is easy 
and ornate. 

CfiM.^NA. I. City of Pontus, upon the Iris, celebrated for its 
temple of Artemis Taurica, the foundation of which tradition ascribed 
to Orestes. The high priests took rank next after the king, and their 
domain was increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war. 2. 
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City of Cappadocia, also celebrated for a temple of Artemis Taurica. 
the foundation of which was likewise ascribed to Orestes. 

CoMiTiA, in the Roman constitution a legal assembly of the people 
The powers of government were divided at Rome between the senate, 
the magistrates, and the people (the populus). The sovereign people 
or populus was not the same at all times. In the earliest times of 
I'tome the populus consisted of the patricians only. This original 
populus w’as divided into 30 curiae, and the assembly of these curiae, 
the comitia curiata, was the sole legitimate representative of the whole 
people. A kind of amalgamation of the patricians and plebs after¬ 
wards appeared in the comitia of the centuries, instituted by King 
Servius Tullius, and henceforth the term populus was applied to the 
united patricians and plebeians assembled in the comitia centuriata. 
Rut Servius also made a local division of the whole Roman tenitory 
into 30 tribes, which held their meetings in assemblies called comitia 
tribuia, which, in the course of time, became national assemblies, so 
that the people thus assembled were likewise designated by the term 
populus. In the time of the Republic the functions of the 3 comitia 
were as follows: 

Comitia curiata. They conferred the imperium and the right of 
taking auspices upon magistrates after their election. They in¬ 
augurated certain priests, such as the Flamincs and the ’ Rex 
Sacrorum. They regulated the internal affairs of the curiae and 
the families connected with them The comitia curiata began to 
be a mere forn^n' tv as early as the time of the Punic wars. 

Comitia ceniunata. They had the right of electing the higher 
magistrate.^, passing the laws put before them by the senate, and 
deciding upon war. They were also the highest court of ajipeal, 
and they had to try all offences against the state. 

Comitia tributa. Their rights gradually increased. They had the 
power of electing the inferior magistrates. Their legislative j'ower 
was limited to framing resolutions which were laid b'^fore the senate. 
By degrees this became a right to initiate legislation. Their judicial 
]^owcrs were limited to trying and punishing with a fine a variety of 
civil offences, and also neglect of duty on the part of a magistrate, 
the embezzlement of public money, and the bad management of a 
war 

The comitia centuriata and the comitia tributa were afterwards 
mixed together, possibly in the 4th century B.c. This combination 
was far more democratic, as the comitia tributa had acquired 
supreme importance in the .state. They were, however, deprived 
of much of their power by Julius Caesar, and gradually lost their 
[losition. 

C.OMiTiuM, space in Rome used for meetings of the Assembly, and 
for Courts of Law. Later on it was incorjjorated in the Forum. 

CommXgEnE, the N.E.-most district of Syria, lying between the 
Taunis and the Euphrates. It formed a part of the kingdom of 
Syria, after the fall of which it maintained its independence 
under the Seleucidae. It was united to the Roman empire by 
\>spasian. 
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CoMMius, king of the Atrebates, was advanced to that dignity by 
Caesar. He was sent by Caesar to Britain, but he was cast into 
chains by the I^ritons, and was not released till the Britons had been 
ilefoated by Caesar. In 52 B.c. he joined the other Gauls in the 
f;reat revolt against the Romans. 

CommSdus, L. AurElIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 180-92, son of 
M. Aurelius and the younger Faustina, was born at Lanuvium, 161, 
and was thus scarcely 20 when he succeeded to the empire. He 
was an unworthy son of a noble father. Notwithstanding the great 
care which his father had bestowed upon his education, he turned 
out a sanguinary and licentious tyrant. He sought to gain poimlar 
applause by fighting with the wild beasts in the amphitlieatre; and 
having slain immense numbers of them, demanded worship for 
himself, as being the god Hercules. One of his concubines, whom 
he had determined to put to death, administered poison to him; 
but as the poison worked slowly, Narcj.ssns, a celebrated athlete, 
was ordered fo strangle him, 31st Dec. 192.—See Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall. 

CoMUM {Como), a town in Gallia Cisalpina, at the S. extremity of 
the W. branch of the l^acus Larins (L. di Como). It was originally 
a town of tlie Insubrian Gauls, and subsequently a Roman colony 
It was the birthplace of the younger Pliny. 

CoMUS, the god of festive mirth and joy, represented as a winged 
youth, occurs only in the later times of antiquity. 

CoNCORDtA, Roman goildess, the personification of concord, had 
several temples at Rome. The earliest was built by Camillus 
In this temple the senate frequently met. Concordia is represented 
on coins as a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, and in 
her right either an olive branch or a patera. 

CondrOsi, German people in Gallia Belgica, the dependants of 
the Treviri, dwelt between the Ebiironcs and the Treviri. 

CoNFLUHNXJCs {Coblenz), town in Germany, at the confluence of 
the Moselle and the Rhine. 

CCnon. I. Athenian general, commanded in the Peloponnesian 
After the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos- 
potaini (405 n.c.), Conon escaped with 8 ships, and took refuge with 
Kvagoras in Cyprus, where he remained for some years fn 394 
he gained a decisive victory over Pisander, the Sparlnu gt r eral, off 
Cnidus. 2. Of Samos, a distinguished mathematician and astrono- 
mer, flourished about 250 b.c. 

CoNSKNTES Dii, the 12 Etruscan gods who formed the council of 
Jupiter, consisting of six male and six female divinities. We do 
not know the names of all of them, but they included Juno, Minerva. 
Snmmanus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars. 

CoNSTANS, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine the Great, 
received after his father’s death (a.d. 337) Illyriciim, Italy, and 
Africa, as his share of the empire. After resisting his brother 
Constantine, who was slain in invading his territory (310), Constans 
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became master of the whole West. His character was weak ano 
profligate. He was slain in 350 by the soldiers of Magnentius. 

CoNSTANTiNA, the city. [CiRTA.] 

Constant1n6p6lis {Constantinople), built on the site of the 
ancient Byzantium by Constantine the Great, who called it after 
his own name and made it the capital of the Roman empire. It 
was solemnly consecrated a.d. 330. For i,too year-:; the city of 
Constantine preserved the antiquity of ancient civilization, the 
tradition of the arts, literature, and science of the old world. Again 
and again it stood as a barrier against the inroads of Persians (under 
Chosroes), Saracens, Ottomans, Goths, Huns, and Biiigars. Yet it 
was a histone city when Constantine rebuilt it During the early 
Middle Ages it was the most civilized and lettered city in Europe, 
fn its origin Byzantium was a Greek city, the creation of sea-power 
Wien the Persians invested Greece in the 5th century b.c. it wa.s 
captured: but on their defeat Pausanias the Spartan secured the 
straits once more. Many famous men in Greek history left theii 
mark on Byzantium (Cimon, Alcibiades, Xenophon, Philip, Alex 
aiider). The transfer of empire from Rome to Bvzantium was 
great master-stroke m the history of civilization, in ten year-: 
Constantine made it the centre of the civilized world. For the .^h 
century, at least, Constantinople w'a.s a Christian city far more 
truly than Rome. Of its buildings the church of Santa Sophia still 
remains almost intact one of the wonders of the world. Tins 
great church was erected by Justinian in the 6th century of our era 
(Sec Sir T. G. Jackson’s work on the architecture; Van Milligan’s 
Byzantine Churches, IQ12.) Portions of the city's magnificent tri]jle 
walls—built by Theodo.sins and Ana.sta.siiis—still survive. Foj 
further information consult Finlay's History of Greece, Gibbon (with 
Bury's notes), and Oman, The Byzantine Empire (1892). 

ConstantInus. I. CoNSTANTiNUs I, suriiamed the Great, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 306-37, eldest son of the emperor Constantins and 
Helena, was born a.d. 272, at Naissus, a town in Upper Mocsia. lie 
was early trained to arms, and during a large portion of his reign h.e 
was engaged in wars. On the death of his father at York (30^ ', 
Constantine laid claim to a share of the empire, and w^as acknow ¬ 
ledged as master of the cov^ntrics beyond the Alps. In 308 he 
received the title Augustus. He was engaged in a contest with 
Maxentius, who had posscs.sion of Italy, and defeated him at the 
village of Saxa Rubra near Rome, 27th Oct. 312. Maxentius trii'd 
to escape over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but perished in tlie 
river. It was in this campaign that Constantine is said to have 
been converted to Christianity. It w’as Constantine's intiTcst to 
gain the affections of his numerous Christian subjects in his struggle 
with his rivals; and it was probably only self-interest which led him 
at first to adopt Christianity. After the death of Maxrmtius, Con¬ 
stantine was engaged in a contest with Licinius, w'ho had obtained 
possession of the wdiole of the Ea.st; the struggle ended in the defeat 
and death of Licinius, so that Constantine was now sole master of 
the empire. He removed the seat of empire to Byzantium, which 
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lio called after himself Constantinople, and solemnly dedicated it, 
3 )o. Constantine reigned in peace the rest of his life. He died in 
.\iay 337; he was baptized shortly before his death by Eusebius. 
His three sons, Constantinus, Constantins, and Constans, succeeded 
Ijini in the empire. 2 Constantinus II, Roman emperor, 337-40. 
'•Idest of the three sons of Constantine the Great, by Fausta, received 
(iaiil, Britain, Spain, and part of Africa at his father's death. Di.s- 
s.itisficd with his share of the empire, he made war upon his younger 
brother Constans, who governed Italy, but was defeated and slain 
near Aquileia. 

('onstantIus. I. CoNSTANTius I Chlorus (‘the pale'), Roman 
emperor, a.d. 305 -6. He was one of the tw'O Caesars appointed by 
Maximian and Diocletian in 292, and received the government of 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain, with Treviri as his residence. Diocletian 
and Maximian abdicated in 305, and Comstantius and Galeruis 
bec:anie the August!. Constantins died in July 306, at Eboracum in 
Biitain, on an expedition against the Piets: his son, Constantine, 
afterwards the Great, succeeded him. 2. Constantius II, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 337 61, 3rd son of Constantine by his second wife 
F.iiista. War with Persia prevented him taking part in the struggle 
between his brothers, Constantine and Constans [Constans]. After 
the death of Constans in 350, Constantius opposed Magnentius and 
Vetranio, both of whom had assumed the purple Vetranio sub¬ 
mitted, and Magnentius was crushed in 353. Constantius died in 
361, while on the march against his cousin Julian [Julianus]. 
3 Constantius III, Emperor of the West (a.d. 421), a distinguished 
general of Honorius. He was declared Augustus by Honorius, but 
died in the 7th month of his reign. 

Consul, the highest republican magistrate at Rome. There were 
tw'o consuls, elected annually by popular vote. They were the 
highest civil authority and also the supreme commanders of the 
army. They convened the senate and presided over it. They were 
the medium through which foreign affairs were brought to the 
senate, and they carried the decrees of the senate into eflect. They 
also convened the assemblv of the people and pre-sided. They con¬ 
ducted the elections, put legislative measures to the vote, and 
carried the decrees of the people into effect. The two consuls 
could only act if in unanimous agreement. 

CoNSUS, ancient Roman divinity, identified in later times with 
Veptune. Hence Livy calls him Neptunus Equestns. He was 
r«'garded bv some as the god of secret deliber.ilions. 

ContrebIa, town of the Celtiberi, in Hispama Tarraconensis. 

('oNvliNAE, people in Aqiiitania; a mixed race, which had served 
under Sectorlus, and were .‘settled in Aquitania by Pompey. 

Pupae, ancient town in Boeotia, on the N. side of the lake Copais, 
which derived its name from this place. 

COrAis, a lake in Boeotia, formed chiefly by the river Cephisus. 
It was originally called Cephisis, under which name it occurs in 
Homer. Its eels were much prized in antiquity. 
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CoPHfiN or CoPHfis [Cahul), river which flows into the Indus from 
the W. It was the boundary between India and Ariana. 

CoPTOS, city of Upper Egypt, lay to the E. of the Nile, some 
distance below Thebes. Under the Ptolemies it was important 
commercially. 

CfinAcEsfuM, strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia, standing upon a rock, and possessing a goorl harbour 

CfiRASsiAE, group of small islands in the Icarian sea, S.W. of 
Icaria. They must not be confounded with the islands Cors6ae or 
Corsiae, off the Ionian coa.st, opposite the promontory Ampelos. in 
Samos. 

C6 rax, Sicilian rhetorician, flourished about 467 b.c., and wrote 
the earliest work on the art of rhetoric. 

CoRBULO, Cn. D6mItIus, Roman general who distinguished him¬ 
self by his campaigns against the Parlhians, in the leigns of Claudius 
and Nero. 

CORCYRA [Corfu), island in the Ionian sea. off the coast of Epiins 
About 700 B.c. it was colonized by the Corinthians, and soon became 
rich and powerful. The increasing prosperity led to a rivalship with 
Corinth. (Corintiius ] At a later period Corcyra became one of 
the causes of the Peloponnesian war, 431. 

CoRDAX, a coarse dance belonging to the old Attic comedy. 

CoRDUBA [Cordoba), one of the largest cities in Hispania Baetica; 
birthplace of the two Senecas and of Lucan. 

CdRfi, ‘the Maiden*. [Persephone.] 

C 5 ressus. lofty mountain in Ionia, 40 stadia from Ephesus. 

CorfInIum, town of the Peligni in Samnium, memorable as the 
place which the Italians in the Social war destined to be the new 
capital of Italy in place of Rome. Hence it was called Italica. 

CdRiNNA, Greek lyric poetess, of Tanagra, in Boootia, ilounsiied 
about 500 B.c. She is believed to have instructed Pindar and is 
said to have gained a victory over him five times. Almost nothing 
was known of her poetry, but the remains of three poems have now 
come to light with the discovery of a papyru.s at Hermopolis in 
Egypt. These poems (ed. Wilamowitz) are narrative, written in 
the Boeotian dialect (the only Boeotian poetry at present known), 
and they are believed to give a good conception of pre-Homcr;c 
narrative poetr}^, as they probably followed a primitive pattern 
See J. V. Powell, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, 1933 

CCrinthIAcus Isthmus, often called the Isthmus, lay between the 
Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, and connected the Peloponnesus with 
the mainland or Hellas proper. In its narrowest part it was 40 
stadia, or 5 Roman miles across: here was the temple of Poseidon, 
and here the Isthmian games were celebrated. Four unsuccessful 
attempts were made to dig a canal across the Isthmus, namely, by 
Demetrius Polioreftes, Julius Caesar, Caligula, and Nero. 
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CdRiNTiilXcus Sinus (G. of Lepanto), the gulf between the N. oi 
Greece and Peloponnesus. In early times it was called the Cri>saean 
Gulf, and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea 

CdRiNTHUS, a city on the Isthmus of Corinth. Its territory, callr l 
Corinthia, embraced the greater part of the Isthmus with tlu* 
adjacent part of the Peloponnesus. In the N. and S. the country is 
mountainous; but in the centre it is a plain, with a .solitary ami steep 
mountain rising from it. the Acrocorinthus, 1,900 feet in height, 
which served as the citadel of Corinth. The city itself was built on 
the N. side of this mountain. Its favourable position between two 
seas raised Corinth in very early times to great commercial pros¬ 
perity, and made it the emporium of the trade betTveen Kurope and 
Asia. At Corinth the first triremes were built; and the first .sea-fight 
on record w.as between the Corinthians and their colonists, the 
i^orcyraeans, 664 B.c. Its greatness at an early period is attested by 
numerous colonies. Its commerce brought great wealth to its 
inhabitants; but with their wealth they became luxurious and licen¬ 
tious. Thus the worship of Aphrodite prevailed in this city 
Corinth was originally inhabited by the Aeolic race. Hero ruled the 
Aeolic Sisyphus and his descendants. On the Dorian conquest of 
Peloponnesus, the royal power passed to the Heraclid Alrtes. He 
and his descendants ruled for 5 generations, and then royalty wa^ 
abolished; and an oligarchy was established, confined to the powerful 
family of the Bacchiadae. This family was expelled 655 b.c. by 
('yrsrlus, who reigned 30 years. He was succeeded, 625, by his 
son Periandrr, who reigned 40 years. On his death, 585, his 
nephew l^sammetichus reigned for 3 years, and on his fall in 581 the 
government again became an aristocracy. In the Peloponnesian 
war Corinth was bitterly opposed to Athens. In 346 Timophanes 
attempted to make himself master of the city, but he was slain by his 
brother Timoleon. Corinth maintained its inclepemlence till the 
time of the Macedonian supremacy, when its citadel was garrisoned 
by Macedonian troops. This garrison was expelled by Aratus in 243. 
whereupon Corinth joined the Achaean League, to which it continued 
to belong till it was taken and destroyed in 146 by L. Mumniius, the 
Roman consul, who treated it in a most barbarous manner. For 
A century it lay in ruins; but in 46 it was rebuilt by Caesar, who 
peopled it with a colony of veterans and descendants of freedmen. 
It became the capital of the Roman province of Achaia, and re¬ 
covered much of its ancient pro.sperity. The site of Corinth was for 
long indicateil only by the 7 Doric columns of the temple of Apollo, 
which belongs to the time of Periander; but visible ruins are now 
more extensive owing to the work of the American School from 1896 
to the present day (1036). The ancient wall of Corinth has been 
traced and is very extensive. The perimeter of the lower city on 
the E. and W. slopes of the Acropolis was 40 stades; continued for 85 
stades round the Heropolis, and for 100 stades, if the Long Walls 
are included which connected the city with its harbour of Lechaeum, 
in the Gulf of Corinth The results of recent excavations have been 
published by H. N. Fowler for the Archaeological Institute of 
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America, 1929 and onwards. See also J. G. O'Neill, Ancient Corinth 
(»93o)- 

CoriSlInus, the hero of one of the most beautiful of the early 
Roman legends. His original name was C. or Cn. Marcius, and h^' 
received the surname Coriolanus from the heroism he displayed at 
the capture of the Volscian capital of Corioli. His haughty bearing 
towards the commons excited their fear and dislike; and he was 
impeached and condemned to exile, 491 B.c. He took refuge among 
the' Volscians, and promised to assist them in war against tin* 
Romans. Attius Tullius, the king of the Volscians, appointe<! 
Coriolanus general of the Volscian army. Coriolanus advanced un¬ 
resisted till he came to the Cluilian dyke close to Rome, 489. Ileie 
he encamped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him embassy after 
embassy. But he would listen to none of them. At length the 
noblest matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother of Corio¬ 
lanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 2 little children, came to his 
tent. His mother's reproaches, and the tears of his wife, bent his 
pur|)ose. He led back his army, and lived in exile among the 
Volscians till his death; though other traditions relate that he was 
killed by the Volscians on his return. 

CoRidLi, town in Latium. [Coriolanus.] 

CornElIa. I. Daughter of P. Scipio Africanus the elder, wife 
of Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, and mother of the two tribunes Tiberiu.s 
and Caius. She was virtuous and accomplished, and superintended 
with the greatest care the education of her sons, w'hom she survived 
She w’as idolized by the people as the mother of the Gracchi. 2 
Daughter of MeteUus Scipio, married first to P. Crassus, son of the 
triumvir, afterwards to Pompey the Great. She accompanied him 
to Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw him murdered. She 
afterwnrds returned to Rome, and received from Caesar the ashes of 
her husband. 

CornSlIa Gens, distinguished Roman gens. The names of the 
most distinguished patrician families are: Cethegus, Cinna. 
Cossus, Dolabklla, Lentulus, Scipio, and Sulla. The names 
of the plebeian familes are Balbus and Gallus. 

CoRNfiLlus Nfipos. [Nepos.] 

CornCtus, Stoic philosopher (flourished, middle of 1st cent, a.d ) 

CSrSnis, mother, by Apollo, of Aesculapius. 

CoRsfcA, called Cyrnus by the Greeks, a mountainous island in 
the Mediterranean, N. of Sardinia. Honey and wax were the 
principal productions of the island. The inhabitants were addicted 
to robbery. The most ancient inhabitants ap^>ear to have been 
Iberians; but in early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Carthaginians, 
and even Greeks [Aleria], settled in the island. It was subject to 
the Carthaginians at the commencement of the first Punic war, but 
soon afterwards passed into the hands of the Romans. 

Cortona, one of the 12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of the Trasi- 
mene lake, and was one of the most ancient cities in Italy It was 
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.i’1 liiiporiant place when possessed by Etruscans, and also previously 
wlien possessed by the Pelasgians. 

CoRUNCANius, Ti., consul 280 B.C., with P. Valerius Laevinus, was 
the first plebeian who was created pontifex maximus, and the first 
person at Rome who gave regular instruction in law. 

CoRVUs, M. VXLiiRfus, illustrious Roman in early history. He 
obtained the surname of Corvus, or 'Raven,' because, when serving 
as military tribune under Camilhis, 349 b.c., he accepted the challenge 
of a gigantic Gaul to single combat, and was assisted by a raven which 
flew in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 times consul, and twice 
dictator, and rendered memorable military services to his country 
He reached the age of 100 years, and is referred to by the latei 
Roman writers as an €?xample of the favours of fortune. 

CoRirBANTES, priest of Cybele or Rhea in Phrygia, who celebrated 
her worship with enthusiastic dances. 

CorycIa, a nyrnph, who became by Apollo the mother of 
l.ycoreus, and from whom the Corycian cave on Mt. Parnassus 
\vas believed to have derived its name. The Muses are sometimes 
< illcd by the poets Corycides Nymphae. 

COrycus. t. Rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, forming the 
S.W. promontory of the Erythraean peninsula. 2. City of Pam- 
phylia, near Phaselis and Mt. Olympus. 3. City in Cilicia Aspeia, 
with a good harbour, and a grotto in the mountains, called the 
i.'oryciiin Cave, celebrated by the poets, and also famous for its 
saffron. At the distance of 100 stadia (10 geog miles) from Cor^ cus 
was a promontory of the same name. 

COs, Cdu.s, one of the islands called Sporades, lay off the coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor. Its chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the famous light transparent dresses called Coae vestes. 

C6sa. or C6sae (Ansedonia), ancient city of Etruria near the sea, 
with a good harbour, called Hcrculis Portus, and after the fall of 
h'alerii one of the 12 Etruscan cities. 

CossAEA, a district on the confines of Media and Persis, inhabited 
I »v a rude, warlike people, the Cossaei, whom the Persian kings never 
'.ubdued. They were conquered by Alexander (325, 324 b.c.), 
but after his death they regained their independence. 

Cossus, Servius CornElIus, consul 428 b.c., who killed Lar 
Toliimniiis, the king of the Veii, in single combat, anrl dedicated his 
spoils in the temple of Jupiter—the 2nd of the 3 instances in which 
the spolia opima were won. 

Cothurnus, a Greek name for a buskin or high shoe worn by 
tragic actors to increase their apparent stature. 

C6tIso, king of the Dacians, conquered in the reign of Augustus 
by Lentulus. 

Cotta, AurElIus. i. C., consul 75 b.c., distinguished orator; 

: *. introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers in the De Oraiore, and 
•die De Natura Deorum. 2. I.., praetor 70, when he carried the 
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celebrated law {Lex Aurelia Judiciaria) which entrusted the judicia 
to the senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. 

Cotta, L. AurunculSius, one of Caesar's legates in Gaul, perishf*<l 
in the defeat inflicted by Ambiorix, 54 b.c. [Ambiorix.] 

CoTTABOS, a Greek game. It consisted in throwing wine at a 
mark, without spilling any, but with a double splash. 

CoTTius, king of several Ligurian tribes in the Cottian Alps. 
[Alpes.] He submitted to Augustus, who granted him the 
sovereignty over 12 of these tribes. Cottius made roads over the 
Alps, and erected (8 b.c.) at Segusio {Susa) a triumphal arch in honour 
of Augustus, extant at the present day. His authority was trans¬ 
mitted to his son under Claudius. 

CoTTUS, a giant with 100 hands. 

CbT'i'ORA, a colony of Sinope, celebrated as the place where the 
10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinope. 

CdTYS or CCtytto, Thracian divinity, whose licentious festival, 
the Cotyttia, resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele. fu later 
times her worship was introduced at Athens and Corinth. 

CdTYS, the name of several kings of Thrace. Ovid, during his 
exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle to one of those kings. 

CrXgus, mountain in Lycia. 

Crant^r. I. The armour-bearer of Peleus, slain by the centaur 
Demoleon. 2. Of Soli in Cilicia, Academic philosopher, studied at 
Athens under Xenocrates and Polemon, and flourishetl 300 b.c. He 
was the author of several moral works, all of which are lost. Cicero 
commends him, and made great use of his work On Grief, in the 3r(l 
book of his Tusculan Disputations, and in the Consolatio which lu* 
composed on the death of his daughter Tullia. 

Crassus, the name of a distinguished family in the Gens Licinia, 
the most distinguished persons in which were: i . L. Licintus Crassus 
the orator, who was consul 95 b.c., censor 92, and died, 91. In 
tlie treatise De Oratore Cicero introtluces him as one of the speaker.'*, 
and he is understood to express Cicero’s own sentiments. 2. M. 
Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives. His father, who was consul 
97 B.c. and censor 89, took part with Sulla in the civil war, and put 
an end to his own life, when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome at 
the end of 87. Young Crassus fought with Sulla against the Marian 
party, and on the defeat of the latter w’as rewarded by donations of 
confiscated property. His ruling passion was the love of money. 
He bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to increase their value, 
had them instructed in lucrative arts. He worked silver mine.s, 
cultivated farms, and built houses, which he let at high rents. In 
71 he was appointed praetor in order to carry on the war against 
Spartacus and the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, who was slain 
in the battle, and he was honoured with an ovation. In 70 he was 
consul with Pompey, and entertained the populace at a banquet of 
10,000 tables. A jealousy sprang up between Pompey and Crassus 
which was reconciled by Caesar, and thus was formed the so-called 
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liiumvirate in 6o. In 55 he was consul with Pompey again, and 
received tlie province of Syria, where he hoped to add greatly to his 
vvealth. He was defeated by the Parthians in the plains of Mesopo- 
tarnia near Carrhae, the Haran of Scripture. He was shortly 
afterwards slain at an interview with the Parthian general. 

CRAxftRUS. I. Distinguished general of Alexander the Great, 
on whose death (323 n c.) he received in common with Antipater 
the government of Macedonia and Gieece. He fell in a battle 
against Eumeiies, in 321. 2. Greek physician, who attended the 

family of Atticus, mentioned by Horae#' and Cicero. 

CrAtEs. I. Athenian poet of the old comedy, flourished 470 
B.c. 2. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes. flouri.shed about 
^20. 3. Of Malltis in Cilicia, a celebrated grammarian, founded 
the school of grammar at Pergamus, and wrote a commentary on 
the Homeric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus. 

Cr.Athis. I. River in Achaia, falling into the sea near Aegac. 
2. River in lower Italy, between Lucania and Bruttii, and falling 
into the sea near Sybaris. Its waters were fabled to dye the hair 
blond. 

CrAtInus, celebrated Athenian poet of the old comedy; died in 
^22, at the age of 97. He gave the old comedy its peculiar character, 
and did not, like Ari.stoplianes, live to see its decline. He is fre- 
(piently attacked by Aristophanes, who charges him with intem- 
peiance, an accusation which was admitted by Cratinus himself. 

CrAtippus. I. Greek historian, and younger contemporary of 
riiucydides. A portion of his (Cratippus's) history—so it is believed 
-has recently been discovered and edited by Grenfell and Hunt. 
^OxYRHYNCHUs.] See Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, lecture v, 
2. I*erip.itetic philosopher, accompanied Pompey 111 his flight after 
the battle of Pharsalia, 48 B.c. He afterwards settled at Athens, 
where young Cicero was his pupil. 

CR^tuftRA, a small river in Etruria, which falls into the Tiber a 
little above Rome: memorable for the death of the 300 Fabii. 

CRfiM^NA {Cremona), Roman colony in the N. of Italy, near the 
confluence of the Adilua and the Po, was founded with Placentia. 
2ig B.C., as a protection again.st the Gauls and Hannibal's invading 
army. It soon became important, but having espoused the cause of 
Vitellius, it was destroyed by Vespasian, a.d 6g. 

CRft6N. I. King of Corinth, whose daughter, Glauce, married 
Jason. Medea, thus forsaken, sent Glauce a garment which burnt 
her to death when she put it on; the palace took fire, and Creon 
perished in the flames. 2. Son of Menoecus, and brother of Jocaste, 
the wife of I^aius. After the death of Laius, Creon governed Thebes 
for a short time, and then surrendered the kingdom to Oedipus, who 
had delivered the country from the Sphinx. After the death of 
Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus, he again governed 
Thebes. His cruelty in forbidding burial to the corpse of Polynices, 
and his sentencing Antigone to death for disobeying his orders. 
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occasioned the death of his own son Haemon. See the Sophoclean 
trilogy, Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, and Antigone. 

CRfioPHirLus, of Chios, one of the earliest epic poets, said to have 
been the friend or son-indaw of Homer. 

CresphontEs, a Heraclid, son of Aristomachus, and one of the 
conquerors of Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for liis share. During 
an insurrection of the Messenians, he and two of his sons were slain. 
A third son, Aepytus. avenged his death. [Aepytus, 2.] 

CrestonIa, district in Macedonia between the Axius and Strynion, 
inhabited by the Crestonaei. a Thracian people: their chief town was 
Creston or Crestone, founded by the Pelasgians. 

Crete {Candia), large i.sland in the S. part of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. It was celebrated for its salubrity and fertility, and was 
civilized at an early period. Homer speaks of its 100 cities, and 
archaeology to-day shows that he did not exaggerate. Before the 
Trojan war we hear of a king Mmos, vho resided at Cnossus, and 
ruled over the greater part of the island. [Min<.>s.] The ancient 
tradftions of Minos have been confirmed by archaeological excava¬ 
tions, begun at Cnossus by Sir Arthur Evans in 1895 and continued 
for over 30 years. The Palace of the King has been unearthed—a 
magnificent building. It was proved to be the same as the tradi¬ 
tional labyrinth (the Palace of the Douljle Axe as the name signifies). 
Wonderful works of art were disclosed—porcelains, frescoes, jars, 
vases, statuettes, plaster reliefs, and inscriptions in the still unde* 
ciphered Minoan script, which replaced picture-writing. The kings 
of Crete w^ere sea-kings, and the people they ruled were probably a 
Mediterranean race. It is not credited that they traced their origins 
from Akkadian invaders under Sargon or some other conqueror. 
There were early relations between Crete and Egypt, and the 
impulse towards civilization may have derived from Egyptian immi¬ 
grants in the 3rd millennium. Art may have been influenced also 
from Asia Minor. The highest level of civilization, denoted as 
Minoan, was reached at the period of Crete's greatest power (dating 
somewhere from 2000 to 1400 B.c.). The important cities of 
Phaestus in the S. and Cnos.sus in the N. may have been independent 
states at first until the former became subject to the latter, as the 
power of Cnossus grew. In addition to corn and wine Crete pos¬ 
sessed copper mines, and purple dye was extracted from the murex 
shell-fish. The prosperity of Crete, however, depended more on 
the seamanship of the Cretan sailors and their carrying trade tlian 
on industry and export. A long period of peace encouraged art and 
craft. The island was ruled by an organized government, and taxes 
were collected in kind. Idttle is known of religious beliefs. A 
nature goddess was worshipped, whom the Greeks in later days 
claimed to be the mother of Zeus. Her symbol was the Double Axe. 
Doves, snakes, and pillars were also reverenced, and the bull played 
a part in religion and in popular sport. The legend of the Minotaur 
may have arisen from the stories of captives who were trained in 
bull-leaping as a spectacle for the Cretans. Or it is possible that the 
legend is a distorted recollection of the fact of the royal incarnation 
G 495 
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of Minos, the Bull-king, who, after holding office for 9 years, 
went into the Dictaeau cave, the sanctuary of his divinity, and wa.-i 
there solemnly slain as a sacrifice, when his successor issued forti. 
to be hailed as the rejuvenated incarnation of divinity, then in hn^ 
turn to be slain after reigning 0 years. At a later stage the actucii 
death of the Priest-king was probably merely a ritual act. Cretan 
iiiiluence and probably Cretan rule spread over the Aegaean island.-^ 
and mainland of Greece. But in the 2nd millennium Cuossiis, 
Phaestus, and other cities were overtaken by some disaster. This 
may have been due to the natural causes which brought about the 
eruption at Thera. Or possibly the old rulers were overthrown by 
civil war. dhere is no sign of foreign invasion, and pro.sperity 
returned for a period, but about i.joo r c. foreign invaders, possibly 
but not certainly from Mycenae, sacked Cnossus. The Minoan 
civilization came to an end. At a later period the ruling cla.sse^ 
were Oorians, who settled in Crete about 60 years after the Dorian 
coiKjiiest of the Pel<i[)onnesus. and they introduced the social and 
pfilitical institutions of the Dorians. Subsequently Doric cu.stom • 
disappeared and a degeneracy in morals prevailed. 'I'he Cretans 
were celrbratcd as archers and often served as mercenaries in the 
armies of other nations The island was conquered by Q Metellus, 
who received the surname Creticus, 68-06 b c., and it became a 
Roman province. See Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, 
4 vols., i<)2i-35; Baikie, The Sea-kings of Creie\ Cdotz, The Aegean 
Civilization. (See Pig. 25.) 

CrUteus or Catrf.us, son of Minos by Pasiphae or Crete. 

CrEtheus, son of Aeolus ami Enarete, wife of 'i'yro, and father of 
Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, and llippolyte: he founded lolcus. 

CkEOsa, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, wife of Aeneas, and 
mother of A.scaiiiiis. She perished on the night of the capture of 
'I nn*. See Virgil, Aeneid, bk. ii. 

I'kissa or Ck:sa, and Cirriia, town.s in Pliocis. regarded by some 
writers as tlie same place; but it seems probable that Crissa was a 
town inland S.W. of Dtdphi, and that (drrha was its port in the 
Cnssat'an Gulf, The inhabitants of these towns ta.Ked the pilgrims 
frecpienting the Delphic oracle, in consequence of whi^h the Amphic- 
tyons de clared war, 595 B.c., and eventually destroyed them. The 
rich Cris.saean plain was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and was 
forbidtlen to be cultivated. The cultivation of this plain by the 
inhabitants of Amphissa led to the Sacred war. in which Philip was 
chosen general of the Arnphictyons, 338. Crissa remained in ruins, 
but Cirrha was afterwards rebuilt, and became the harbour of 
Delphi. 

CrItIas, pupil of Socrates, one of the 30 tyrants established at 
Athens by the Spartans, 404 b.c., was conspicuous above all his 
colleagues, despite his learning, for rapacity and cruelty. 

CrTtClaus. I. Succeeded Ariston at Athens, as the head of the 
Peripatetic school of philosophy. In 155 b.c. he was sent by the 
Athenians as ambassador to Rome with Cameades and Diogenes 
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i {»eneral of the Achaean League, 147, distinguished by his bitter 
eninitv to the Romans. He was defeateri by Metellus. 

CrIton, rich citizen of Athens, and a fricrul of Socrates. 

Cr6cus, the beloved friend of Smilax, was changed by the gods 
into a saffron plant. 

Croesus, last king of Lydia, son of Alyattes, reigned 560-546 b.c. 
He subdued all the nations between the Aegaean and the iiver Ilnlys, 
and made the Greeks in Asia Minor tnluitarv to him. The fame cjf 
his power and wealth drew to his court at Sardis all the wise men of 
Greece, and among them Solon, whose interview with the kn;g was 
celebrated in antiquity. In reply to the question, who was the 
happiest man he had ever seen, the sage taught the king that no 
man should be deemed happy till he had finished his life in a happy 
way. In a war with Cyrus, king of Persia, Croesus was dehMtcd 
Croesus was condemned to be burnt to death. As he stoofi before 
die pyre, the warning of Solon came to his mind, and he thrice 
ittered the name of Solon. Cyrus intjuired who it was tha*. he 
jailed on; and, upon hearing the story, not only spared the life of 
Croesus, but made him his friend. Croesus survived Cyrus, and 
accompanied Cambyses in his expedition against Egypt. 

Crommv'on, towm in Megans, on the Saronic Gulf, celebrated in 
mythology on account of its wild sow, slam by Theseus. 

Cr6nus, called Saturn us by the Romans, youngest of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge (I h aven and Earth), father of Hestia, Uemeter, 
Hera, Hades, Poseidon, and Zeus. [TitaaNRS.] 

CrSton or Crot6na, powerful city in Magna Graecia, was situated 
on the E. coast of Bruttium, and was founded by the Achaeans 710 
B.c. It w'a.s the residence of Pythagoras and of Milo, the athlete 

CtHsIas, a contemporary of Xenophon, w^as private physician of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, whom he accompanied in his war against his 
brother Cyrus, 401 B.c. He wrote a great work on the history of 
Persia, and also a work on India, of which fragments are extant. 
He is more important as a source of romance than as a serious 
historian, 

CtEsIbIus, celebrated for his mechanical inventions, lived at 
Alexandria about 250 b.c. 

Ct2sIpii6n, city of Assyria, on the Tigris, 3 Roman miles from 
Seleucia, first became important under the Parthians. 

COMAE, town in Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek 
colonies in Italy and Sicily. It became in early times a flourishing 
city, and remained independent till 417 b.c. It was celebrated a.s 
Hie residence of the earliest Sibyl: cf. Virgil's 6th Aeneid. 

COnaxa, a small town in Babylonia, on the Euphrates, famous for 
the battle fought here, 401 b.c., between the younger Cyrus and 
his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

COrSs, an ancient towm of the Sabines, celebrated as the birthplace 
<»f T. Tatius and Numa Pompilius. 
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CurRtks, in Cretan myth were demi-gods, to whom the care of tJic 
infant Zens was committed. 

Curia. [Comitia.] 

CfTRlArTi. celebrated Alban family. [Horatia Gens.] 

COrIo, C. ScrIbonIus. i. Consul 76 b.c., was a personal 
enemy of Cae.sar, and supported P. Clodiiis, when the latter was 
accii.scd of violating the sacra of the Bona Dea. In 57 he was 
appointeil pontiftfx rnaximn.s, and dierl 53. He had some reputation 
a.s an orator, and was a friend of Cicero. 2. Son of No. i, also a 
fne.jd Ciccro, was a profligate character. He married Fulvia, 
afterwards Llie wife of Antony. He at first belonged to the Pom¬ 
peian j>arty and was made tribune of the plebs, 50; but he was bought 
over by Caesar, and employed his pow’er as tribune against his 
former frieruls. On the breaking out of the Civil war (49), he was 
sent by Caesar to Sicily as propraetor. He drove Cato out of the 
islanrl, and then crossed over to Afrira, where he was defeated and 
slain by Juba and P. Attilus Varus. 

COrIus Dkntatos, M’., a hero of the Roman republic, was cele¬ 
brated in later limes as an e.xample of old Roman frugality and 
virtue. In his first consulship {290 b.c.) he successfully opposed 
the Sarnnites; and in his .second consulship (275) he defeated Pyrrhii* 
so that the king was obliged to quit Italy. He dec)ino<l to share ir 
the large booty that he gained. At the close of his military career 
he retired to his small farm in the country of the Sabines, which he 
cultivated with his own hands. Once the Sarnnites sent an embassy 
to him with costly presents: they found him sitting at the hearth and 
roa.sting turnips. He rejected their presents, telling them that he 
preferred ruling over those who posse.ssed gold, to posscssiiig it him¬ 
self. He was censor in 272, and in that year executed important 
public works. 

Cursor, L. P.XpTrIus, Roman general in the second Samnite war. 
was 5 times consul (333-313 B.c.), and twuce ihctator (325-309) 
He fre<iuently defeated the Sarnnites, but his greatest victory was 
gained in his 2nd dictatorship. In his 2ad consulship, 272, he 
bfDU'd't the third Samnite war to a close. 

CurtIus, MettIus, a distinguished Sabine. The legend goes that 
in 362 B c. the earth in the forum gave way, and a groat chasm 
appeared, wVvvcVv lV\e soothsayers dec\aTcdooxiVd ou\y he hVVed rrp by 
throwing into it Rome’s greatest treasurethat thereupon Cnrtius, 
a noble youth, mounted bis steed in full armour, and ileclaring that 
Rome possessed no greater trea.sure than a brave and gallant citisen, 
leaped into the abyss, upon which the earth closed over him. 

CuRTh's ROfus, Q , Roman hi.storian of Alexander the Great, 
whose date is about the middle of the ist centur>' a d. His history 
of Alexander the Great consisted of 10 books, but the first 2 are lost, 
and the remaining 8 are not without considerable gaps 

CyAnSae Insulae, 2 small rocky islands near tlie entrance of 
the Euxine, the Symplegades of mythology. [Sv.mplegAxOks.] 
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Cyaxares, king of Media, 634-594, son of Phraortcs, and grand¬ 
son of Deioces. He was the most warlike of the Median kings, and 
introduced great military reforms. He was engaged in wars with 
the Assyrians, Scythians, and Alyattes, king of Lydia. 

Cynfti-E. [Rhea.] 

Cyclades, a group of islands in the Aegaean Sea, so called because 
they lay in a circle around Delos, the most important of them. In the 
4th millennium they were an important centre of Aegaean civiliza¬ 
tion. They not only connected Crete with Troy, but were the 
chief source of metal and marble—obsidian from Melos, marble 
from Paros and Naxos, and copper, lead, and other metals from 
Seriphus and Siphnus. Syros, the central island, was the commercial 
capital. 

Cyclopes and CS^clOpas, that is, creatures with round or circular 
eyes. Homer speaks of them as a gigantic race of shepherds in 
Sicily, who devoured human beings and cared naught for Zeus: 
each of them had only one eye in the centre of his forehead: the 
chief among them was Polyphemus. According to Hesiod the 
Cyclopes were Titans, sons of Uranus and Ge, were 3 in number, 
Arges, Steropes, and Brontes, and each of them had only i eye 
in his forehead. They were throwm into Tartarus by Cronus, but 
were released by Zeus, and in consequence they provided Zeus with 
thunderbolts and lightning. Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon with 
a trident. They were afterwards killed by Apollo for having 
furnislied Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill Aesculapius. A later 
tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants of Hephaestus. 
Volcanoes were the workshops of that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily 
and the neighbouring isles were accordingly considered as their 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they make the metal 
armour and ornaments for gods and horses. Their number is no 
longer confined to 3. The name Cyclopean was given to the walls 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which specimens are still 
to be seen at Mycenae and other part.s of Greece, and also in Italy. 

Cycnus. 1. Son of Apollo, metamorphosed into a sw-an. 2. 
Son of Poseidon, and father of Tenes and Hemithea. In the Trojan 
war Cycnus was .slain by Achilles, and his body was metamorphosed 
into a swan. 3. Son of Sthenelus, king of the Ligurians, and a 
friend and relation of Phacthon, was metamorphosed by Apollo 
into a swan, and placed among the .stars. 

CvDippt. 1. Mislress oi Acomius. 2. A'Nereid. 

Cyunus, river of Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and 
flowing through the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated for the cold¬ 
ness of its waters, in bathing in which Alexander nearly lost his life. 

CiJ'DSNfA, city of Crete, situated on the N.W. coast, derived its 
name from the Cyddnes, a Cretan race, placed by Homer in the 
W. part of the island. Cydonia was the place from which quinces 
[Cydonia mala) were first brought to Italy. 

CyllXrus, a beautiful centaur, killed at the wedding feast of 
Pirithous. The horse of Castor was likewise called Cyllarua. 
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CYLLfiNfl. I. The highest mountain in Peloponnesus, on the 
frontiers of Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a temple 
on tile summit, was said to have been born there, and was hence 
called Cyllenius. 2. A seaport town of Elis. 

Cylon, an Athenian of noble family, who gained an Olympic 
victoiy, 0 /|O B.c. He seized the Acropolis, intending to make himself 
tyrant of Athens. Pressed by famine, Cylon and his adherents 
were driven to take refuge at the altar of Atliena, whence they v/erc 
induced to withdraw by the archon Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, on a 
promise that their lives should be spared. But their enemies put 
them to death. 

Cynaei'.Irus, brother of the poet Aeschylus, distinguished him.self 
at tiie liattle of Marathon, 490 b.c. According to Herodotus, when 
the Pei Mans were escaping by sea, Cynaegirus seized one of their 
ships to keep it back, but fell with his right hand cut off 

CynEsIi or C^'nEtks, a people who, according to Herodotus, 
dwelt in the VV. of Europe, beyond the Celts. I'hey are identified 
111 iiu)«lern research with the ancient inhabitants of southern Portugal 
between the Guadiana and the Atlantic. 

C^n6sakgEs, a gymnasium, sacred to Hercules, outside Athens, 
for the use of those who were not of pure Athenian blood: here 
taught Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school 

CSI'NoscfiPHXLAE, ‘Dog’s Heads,’ two hills in 'J'hessaly; where 
Elaminiiuis defeated Philip of Macedonia, 197 B.c. 

Cii'NOssEMA. ‘Dog’s Tomb,* a promontory in the I hracian Cherso- 
nesus, so called because it was supposed to lie the tomb of Hecuba, 
who had been previously changed into a dog 

Cyn6s0ra, an Idaean nymph, and one of the nurses of Zeus, who 
placed her among the stars. 

CYNTHur.. a mountain of Delos, the birthplace of Apollo and 
ArliMiiLs, who were hence rallea Cynthius and Cvnthia respectively. 

CvnurIa, di.stnct on the frontiers of Argolis and I.aeonia After 
frcipient wars the Spartans at length obtained it about ^50 b.c. 

Cyrarissus, son of rclejihus, who having inadvertcntlv killed his 
favourite stag, was seized with immoderate grief, and nictainor- 
plio.sed into a cypress. 

Cyprianus, one of the fathers of the Church, was a native of 
Africa. He was converted about a.d. 24O and became bisliop of 
Carth.ige in 24S. He suffered under the persecutions of D(‘ciu5 
and Valerian, and was in the end beheatied. ryjuian urote several 
works which have come down to us. See Denson’s Uionograph. 

Cyi‘rus or Cyprus, islaiul in the Mediterranean, S of Cilicia and 
W of Syria, about 140 miles in length, and 30 miles in its gieatest 
breadth It was celebrateti for its fertility. The large.st jilain, 
ealle<l the Salarninian plain, is in the E. part of the island near 
Salamis Cyprus was colonized both by the Phoenicians and the 
Gre<*ks; was subject at different times to the Egyptians, the Persians, 
**.nd the Romans, of whom the latter made it a province, 5<S b.c. 
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Cvpriis was one of ♦.he chief seats of the worship of Aplirodite. whe 
is'hence called Cypris or Cypria, and whose worship was introduced 
by the Phoenicians. 

CYPsftLUS. tyrant of Corinth. C55-625 b.c., so named because when 
a child he was concealed from the Bacchiadae (tlie Doric nobility of 
Corinth) by his mother in a chest (icu^<?X7y). See Frazer's Pausamas, 
vol. iii, pp. 600 sqq. 

CyrEnE. daughter of Hypseus. mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, 
was carried by the god from Mt. Pelion to Libya, where the city of 
Cyrenc derived its name from her. 

CyrEnE, Greek city in the N. of Africa, lying between Alexandria 
and Carthage. It was founded by Battus (O31 b.c.), who led a 
colony from the island of Thera, and he and his descendants ruled 
over the city for 8 generations. It stood 80 .stadia (8 geog. miles) 
from the coast, on the edge of the upper of two terraces of table¬ 
land, at the height of i.Soo feet above the sea. At a later lime 
Cyrene became subject to the Egyptian Ptolemies, and was eventu¬ 
ally formed, with the island of Crete, into a Roman province. The 
ruins of Cyrene are very exten.sive and remains of the original temple 
of Apollo, erected by Battus. have come to light (1^25). The 
temple dates from between 630 and 700 B.c. and lasted until it 
was reconstructed under Augustus. It was the birthplace of Calli- 
jiiachus, Eratosthenes, and Aristippus. The territory of Cyrene, 
called Cyrenaica, included also the Greek cities of Barca, 1 euchira, 
Ilesperis, and Apollonia, the port of Cyrene. Under the Ptolemies 
Hesperis became Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoc, and Barca 
was entirely eclipsed by its port, which was raised into a city under 
the name of Ptolemais. The country was at that time usually 
called Pentapolis, from the 5 cities of Cyrenaica—Cyrene, Apollonia, 
Ptolemais, Arsinoc, and Berenice. 

Cyresciiata or Cyr 6 p 6 us, city of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, 
the furthest of the colonies founded by Cynis, and the extreme city 
of the Persian empire: destroyed by Alexander. 

Cyrillus. 1. Bi.shop of Jerusalem, a.d. 351-86, was a firm 
opponent of the Arians. 2. Bishop of Alexandria, a.d. 412-44. He 
persecuted the Jews, and procured the deposition of Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of the island of Corsica, from which i.s 
derived the adjective Cyrnius, u.sed by the Latin poets. 

CyrrhestTcE, under the Seleucidae a province of Syria, lying 
between Cominagene on the N. and the plain of Antioch on the S. 

Cyrus. 1. The Elder, the founder of the Persian empire. 
.\ccording to the legend preserved by Herodotus, Cyrus was the son 
of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of Mandane, daughter of the 
Me<han king Astyages. In consequence of a dream, which seemed 
to portend that his grandson should be master of A.sia, Astyages 
committed the child as soon as it was born to Harfiagus with orrlers 
to kill it. But he delivered the infant to a herdsman, and by the 
herdsman's wife the child was reared. At ten years of age on being 
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sent to Astyagcs he was discoverc<l by him to be his grandson. By 
the advice of the Magians. who sahl that the dream had been fulfilled 
when Cyrus was made king in sport, he sent him to his parents in 
Persia. When Cyrus grew up, he led the hardy mountaineers of 
Persia against Astyages, defeated him in battle, and took him 
prisoner, 559 B.c. The Medes accepted Cyrus for their king, and 
thus the supremacy which they had held passed to the Persians. 
Cyrus now proceeded to conquer the other parts of Asia. In 546 
he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and took Croesus prisoner. 
[Croesus.] The Greek cities in Asia Minor were subdued by his 
general Harpagus. Cyrus next took Babylon by diverting the 
course of the Euphrates, which flowed through the midst of it, so 
that his soldiers entered the city by the bed of the river. This was in 
538. Subsequently he set out on an expedition against the Mas- 
.sagetae, a Scythian people, but he was defeated and slain in battle. 
Tomyris, the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, and threw it 
into a bag filled with human blood, that he might satiate himself 
(she said) with blood. He was killed in 529. He was succeeded by 
his son Cambysks. Xenophon's account is different. He represents 
Gyms as brought up at his grandfather's court; as serving in 
the Median army under his uncle Cyaxarcs H, the son and suc- 
ces.sor of Astyages; as making war upon Babylon simply as the 
general of Cyaxares; as marrying the daughter of Cyaxares; and at 
length dying quietly in his bed. But Xenophon merely draws a 
picture of what a wise and just prince ought to be; and his account 
must not be regarded as a genuine history. 2. Thfc Younger, 
the 2nd son of Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pary^satis, was 
ajqiomted by his father commander of the maritime parts of A.sia 
Minor, and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 407 b.c. 
He assisted I.ysander and the Lacedaemonians with money in their 
war again.st the Athenians. Cyrus was daring anti ambitions. On 
the accession of his elder brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, 404, he 
formetl the design of dethroning his brother, to accomplish which he 
obtained a ftjrce of 13,000 Greek mercenaries, set out from Sardis 
III the spring of 401, and, having crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacu.s, 
marched down the river to the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from 
Babylon. Here he met the king’s army. In the battle which 
followed his Greek troops were victorious, but Cyrus himself was 
slnm. The character of Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in the 
brightest colours. 

C\ imEra {Cerigo), island off the S.E. point of Laconia. It was 
colonized by the Phoenicians, who introduced the worship of 
Ajihrodite into the island. This godiiess was hence called Cythiraea, 
Cyth$i?is; and, acconling to .some traditions, it was near this island 
that she first rose from the foam of the sea. 

Cvr^RUS or -um, town on the coast of Paphlagonia, a settlement 
of Sinope, stood on the mountain of Cytorus. 

CyzIcus, ancient Greek city in Asia Minor, stood upon an island 
of the same name in the Propontis. This island lay close to the 
shore of Mysia, to which it was united by two bridges, and after- 
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wards (under Alexander the Great) by a mole, which has accumulated 
to a considerable isthmus. After the peace of Antalcidas it freed 
itself from the Persians, and its gallant resistance against Mithridatcs 
(75 B.c.) obtained for it the rank of a libera civitas, or free state. 
The temple at Cyzicus was so magnificent that it was reckoned 
among the wonders of the world. It was begun by Hadrian and 
finished by Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 167). 


DAcTa, as a Roman province, lay between the Danube and the 
Carpathian mountains. The Daci were a brave and warlike people. 
In the reign of Domitian they became formidable under their king 
Decebalus. Trajan, however, conquered the country. [Tea- 
JANUS.] At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths; and as 
Aureiian considered it more prudent to make the Danube the boun¬ 
dary of the empire, he abandoned Dacia. 

Dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting of one long syllable followed 
by two short (e.g. canning. 

DactS^li, fabulous beings, to whom the discovery of iron, and 
the art of working it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mt. Ida, in 
Phrygia, is said to have been the original seat of the Dactyls. 

Daedala, a festival held by the Boeotians in honour of Hera. 

DaedAlus, a mythical personage, whose name signifies 'cunning 
craftsman.' He is sometimes called an Athenian, and sometimes a 
Cretan, on account of the long time he lived in Crete. He devoted 
himself to sculpture, and made great improvements in the art. 
He instructed his sister’s son, Calos, Talus, or Pcrdix, who soon 
came to surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus killed him 
through envy. Being condemned to death by the Areopagus for 
this murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his skill obtained 
for him the friendship of Minos. He made the well-known wooden 
cow for Pasiphae; and when Pasiphae gave birth to the Minotaur, 
Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at Cnossus, in which the 
monster was kept. Daedalus was imprisoned by Minos; but Pasiphae 
released him; and, as Minos had seized all the ships on the coast of 
Crete, Daedalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, and 
faistened them on with wax. Daedalus flew safely over the Acgaean, 
alighting, according to some accounts, at Cumae, in Italy. He 
then fled to Sicily, where he was hospitably entertained by Cocalus. 
Several other works of art were attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, 
Italy, Libya, and the islands of the Mediterranean. The name of 
Daedala was given by the Greeks to the 'wooden statues,* orna¬ 
mented with gilding, and bright colours, and real drapery. 

Daemon, Gk. dalfiur: (i) a general term for deity; (2) an inter¬ 
mediate being between gods and men; (3) [Genius]. 

DAhae, a great Scythian people, who led a nomad life over a 
great extent of country, on the E. of the Caspian, in Hyreauia 
(which still bears the name of Dagestan ). 

DalmAtIa, a part of the country along the E. coast of the Adriatic 
♦g49S 
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lea. The Dalmatians were a brave and warlike people, and gave 
nuch trouble to the Romans. In i IQ b.c. their country was overrun 
►y L. Mctt'llus, who assumerl, in consequence, the surname Dalmati- 
us, but they continued indej^endent of the Romans. In 39 they 
k^ere defeated by A.sinius Polho, of whose Dalmaticus tnumphus 
lorace speaks; but it was not till the year 23 that they were finally 
ubdued by Statilius Taurus. They to'^'k part in the great Pannon- 
in revolt under their leader Bato; but after a 3 years' war were 
gain reduced to subjection by Tiberius, a.d. 9. 

DAmAlis or B6us, a small place in Bithynia, on the shore of the 
'hracian Bosporus, N. of Chalcedon. 

Damascus, one of the most ancient cities of the world, mentioned 
,s existing in the time of Abraham (Gen xiv 15), stood in the district 
fterwanls calle<l Coele-Syria. Its fruits were celebrated in ancient 
,8 in mo(h'rn times; and the situation of the city is one of the finest 
III the globe. For a long period Damascus was the seat of an in- 
lependent kingdom, called the kingdom of Syria, which was sub- 
,ued by the Assyrians, and pas.sed successfully under the dominion 
f the Babylonions. the Persians, the Greek kings of Syria, and the 
tomans. Josephus traces the hi.story of the city back to the b'lood. 
)ne of the secrets of its prosperity lies in its admirable position; 
aravan routes pass through it from Egypt, Svna, Me.sopotamia, 
1. Persia, and the b'ar least. In the days of the Ottoman domination 
)ama.scus was the 5th city of the Empire. When tlie F’haraohs 
^ere overlords of Persia, Damascus was among their subject cities; 
hs name is carved on the pylons of Karnak and the tablets of Tel-el- 
Linarna. Later on Darius used it as a treasure city before he met 
Llexander the Great at Issus. Strabo says Damascus nourished 
rider the Persians; it prospered under the S'deucids, but gradually 
.ras eclipsed by Antioch. Aretas III (an Arabian king) and Tigranes 
i Armenia ruled over it. During the Parthian wars Pompey re- 
eived ambassadors there from neighbouring nations, and in 63 b.c 
t was included in the Roman province of Syria. Damascus wa.s 
lie of Antony's gifts to Cleopatra, and Augustus handed it over to 
ierod the Great. In the early days of Roman government it be¬ 
anie a stronghold of judaism (Josephus says a garrison of in,ooo 
ewish soldiers lived there). In the early days of Christianity it 
,inked first of the Churches under the patriarch of Antioch, or sixth 
n the whole hierarchy. Under Nero a great massacre of Jews took 
•lace in the citv. Damascus sulTered with the rest of Syria in the 
'ing struggle between Herachus ami the Persians, and was one of 
he earliest of the great conquests of Islam: it was capturerl by 
{halid in a.d. 635. 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to whom Pythagoras entrusted 
IS writings, and forbade her to give them to any one Slie was in 
xtreme poverty, luit she refused many requests to sell them. 

r>\MocLEs, a Svracii.san, a companion of the elder Diony.sius. 
)amodes having extolled the great felicity of Dionysius 011 account 
f his wealth and power, the tyrant invited him to a banquet, in 
he midst of which Damocles saw a naked ‘^ vord .su'.pen'h'd over 
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his head by a single horse-hair—a sight which quickly dispelled all 
his visions of happiness. The story is alluded to by Horace (Carm. 
iii. I. 17). 

Damon, i. Of Athens, a celebrated musican and sophist, a 
teacher of Pericles. He was said to have been also a teacher of 
Socrates. 2. A Pythagorean, and friend of Phintias (not Pythias). 
When the latter was condemned to die for a plot against Dionysius I, 
of Syracuse, he obtained leave of the tyrant to depart, for the pur¬ 
pose of arranging his domestic affairs, upon Damon offering himself 
to be put to death instead of his friend, should he fail to return. 
Phintias arrived just in time to redeem Damon; and Dionysius was 
so struck with this friendship, that he pardoned the criminal, and 
entreated to be admitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

Dam6ph6n, statuary of Mcssene, lived about 370 b.c., but his 
time is doubtful. He is mentioned by Pausanias, and an original 
group, attributed to him, has been excavated. 

DAnA£, daughter of Acrisius king of Argos, was confined by her 
father in a brazen tower, because an oracle had declared that she 
would give birth to a son, who should kill his grandfather. But 
here she became the mother of Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in 
a shower of gold, and thus mocked the precautions of the king. 
[Perseus.] 

Danai, used in Homer of the Greeks in general. 

DAnAIdes, the 50 daughters of Danaus. [Danaus.] 

DAnAus, son of Belus, and twin-brother of Aegyptus. Belus had 
assigned Libya to Danaus, but. the latter, fearing his brother and 
his brother’s sons, fled with his 50 daughters to Argos. Here he 
was elected king by the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reigning 
monarch. The story of the murder of the 50 sons of Aegyjitus by 
the 50 daughters of Danaus (the Daiiaiclv^s) is given under Aegyptus. 
There was one exception to the murderous deed. The life of Lyn- 
ceus was spared by his wife H y perm nest ra; and he afterwards 
avenged the death of his brothers by killing his father-in-law, 
Danaiis. According to the jioets the Danaides were punished in 
Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour water into a sieve. 

Daphne, daughter of the river-god Peneus, in Thessaly, was pur¬ 
sued by Apollo, who was charmed by her beauty ; but as she was on 
the point of being overtaken by him, she prayed for aid, and was 
metamorphosed into a laurel tree which became inconsequence 

the favourite tree of Apollo. 

Daphne, a beautiful spot 5 miles S. of Antioch in Syria. It was 
celebrated for the grove and temple dedicated to Apollo. 

Daphnis, Sicilian shepherd, son of Hermes by a nymph, was 
taught by Pan to play on the flute, and was regarded as the inventdr 
of bucolic poetry. A Naiail to whom he proved faithless punished 
him with blindness, whereupon Hermes translated him to heaven. 

Dardanus, son of Zeus and Electra, the mythical ancestor of 
the Trojans. The Greek traditions usually made him a king in 
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Arcadia, from whence he emigrated first to Samothrace, and after¬ 
wards to Asia, where he received a tract of land from king Teucer, 
on which he built the town of Dardania. The Dardanians seem to 
have been derived from the central region of the Balkan peninsula. 

DAr£s, a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, mentioned in the Iliad, 
to whom was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, believed to be more 
ancient than the Homeric poems. This work—if indeed it existed - 
is lost; but there is extant a Latin work in prose in 44 chapters, on 
the destruction of Troy, bearing the title Daretis Phrygii de Excidic 
Trojae Htstona, and purporting to be a translation of the work of 
Dares by Cornelius Nepos. But the I.atin work is of much later 
r^rigin. It was used by medieval writer*^ in their stories of the 
Frojan war. 

DarIus. I. King of Persia, 521-485 b.c , son of Hystaspes, was 
one of the 7 Persian chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smkrdis 
The 7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse neigheil first at 
an appointed time and place, should become king; and as the horse 
of Darius neighed first, he was declared king. He divided the empire 
into 20 satrapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute. A few 
years after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but after a siege of 
20 months, Babylon was taken by Zopyrus, about 516. He then 
invaded Scythia and penetrated into the interior of modern Russia, 
but he was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, he sent part 
of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue Thrace and Macedonia. 
The most important event in the reign of Darius was the commence¬ 
ment of the great war between the Persians and the Greeks. In 
501 the Ionian Greeks revolted; they were assisted by the Athenians, 
who burnt Sardis, and thus provoked the hostility of Darius. Darius 
sent against the Greeks Mardonius in 492, and afterwanls Datis 
and Artaphernes, who was defeated by the Athenians at Marathon, 
490. Darius now re.solved to call out the whole force of his empire 
for the purpose of sulxiuing Greece; but, after 3 years of preparation, 
his attention was called off by the rebellion of Lgypt. He died in 
485, leaving the execution of his plans to his son Xerxes. 2. 
King of Persia, 424-405, named Ochus before his accession, and 
then siirnamed Nothiis, or the Bastard, from his being one of the 
ha.stard sons of Artaxerxes I. He obtained the crown by putting 
his brother Sogdianiis to death, and married Parysatis, by whom he 
had 2 .sons, Artaxerxes II, who succeeded him, and Cyrus the younger. 
Darius was governed by eunuchs, and the weakness of his govern¬ 
ment was shown by repeated insurrection of his satraps. 3. Last 
king of Persia, 33(>-33i, named Codomannus before his accession, 
was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after the murder of Arses. 
He was conquered by Alexander the Great. [Ale.xanuer.] 

DassarEtIi or DassarTtae, DassarEtak, a peojde in Greek 
Illyria on the borders of Macedonia: their chief town was Lychnidus, 
on a hill, on the N. side of the lake Lychnitis. 

DatAmEs, Persian general, a Carian by birth, was satrap of Cilicia 
under Artaxerxes II (Mnemon), but revolted. He defeated the 
generals who were sent against him, but was at length assassinated. 
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362 B.c. Cornelius Nepos, who has written his life, calls him the 
bravest of all barbarian generals, except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

DJLtis, a Mede, commanded, along with Artaphernes, the Persian 
army which was defeated at Marathon, 490 b.c. 

Datum or Datus, Thracian town, on the Strymonic Gulf, subject 
to Macedonia, with gold mines in Mt. Pangaeus, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, whence came the proverb, 'a Datum of good things.’ 

Daulis or DaulIa, ancient town in Phocis, situated on a hill, cele¬ 
brated in mythology as the residence of the Thracian king Tereus, 
and as the scene of the tragic story of Philomela and Procnk. 
Hence Daulias is the surname both of Procne and Philomela. 

DaunIa. [Apulia.] 

DfiefiBi-LUS, a celebrated king of the Dacians, to whom Domitian 
paid an annual tribute. He was defeated by Trajan, and put an 
end to his own life, a.d. 106. [Dacia.] 

D£c£lEa, a demus (or ‘parish’) of Attica, seized and fortified by 
the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. 

Decemviri ( = 10 men), a college of officials at Rome, with various 
function.s, legal and religious. The Decemviri Lepbus Scribendis 
were 10 commissioners of the patrician order, elected to revise the 
laws. They entered into office 451 b.c., and all other magistrates 
were obliged to abdicate. They administered the government for 
one year, and drew up a body of laws divided into 10 sections, 
which were approved by the senate and the comitia. On the 
expiration of their year of office, 10 new decemvirs were elected, 
of whom App. Claudius alone belonged to the former body. They 
framed several new laws, but behaved in a tyrannical manner. 
Tliey were overthrown by an insurrection. [Virginia.] 

DEcIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 249-51, native of Pannonia, and 
successor of Philippus. He fell in battle against the Goths, together 
with his son, in 251. In his reign the Christians were persecuted. 

DlcIus Mus, Publius, i. Consul 340 b.c. with T. Manlius Tor- 
(piatus, in the Latin war. Each of the consuls had a vision in the 
night before fighting with the Latins, announcing that the general 
of one side and the army of the other were devoted to death. The 
consuls agreed that the one whose wing first wavered should devote 
himself and the army of the enemy to destruction. Decius com¬ 
manded the left wing, which began to give way; whereupon he 
rushed into the thickest of the enemy, and was slain, leaving the 
victory to the Romans. 2. Son of the preceding, 4 times consul, 
devoted himself to death at the battle of Sentinum, 295 b.c. [Sem- 
TiNUM.] 3. Son of No. 2, consul 279, in the war against Pyrrhus. 

DEIanIra. daughter of Althaea and Oeneus. Achelous and Her¬ 
cules both loved Deianira, and fought for the possession of her 
Hercules was victorious, and she became his wife. She was the 
unwilling cau.se of her husband’s death by giving him the poisoned 
robe which the centaur Nessus gave her. In despair she killed 
herself. See Jebb, Introduction to the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 
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D&IdAm!a, daugliter of Lycomedes, in the island of Scyros 
When Achilles was concealed there in maiden's attire, she became 
by him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. 

DfiI6cEs, first king of Media, after the Medes had thrown off thr 
supremacy of the Asi^yrians, reigned 709-656 B.c. He built the city 
of Ecbatana. He was succeeded by his son, Phraortes. 

DEiOiAkus, tetrarch of Galatia, adhered to the Romans against 
Mithridates, and was rewarded with the title of king. In the Civil 
war he sided with Pompey, and was present at the battle of Phar- 
salia, 48 B.c. He was defended by Cicero before Caesar in the 
speech {pro Rege Deioiaro) still extant. 

DElPiidijfi, the Sibyl at Cumae, daughter of Glaucus. 

DEIphSbus, son of Priam and Hecuba; married Helen after the 
death of Pans. On the fall of Troy he was slain by Menelaus. 

DElIa, the quinquennial festival of Apollo at Delos. 

DElIum, town on the coast of Boeotia, in the territory of Tanagra, 
named after a temple of Apollo similar to that at Delos. Here the 
Athenians were defeated by the Boeotians, 424 b.c. 

DElIus and DElIa, surnames of Apollo and Artemis resiiectively, 
from the i.sland of Delos. 

DElos, the smallest of the islands called Cyclades, in the Aegaean 
Sea. According to a legend, it was called out of the deep by the 
trident of Poseidon, but was a floating island until Zeus fastened it 
by adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that it might be 
a secure resting-place to Leto for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 
Hence it became the holy seat of the worship of Apollo. Delos was 
peopled by lonians, for whom it was the chief centre of political 
and religious union, in the time of Homer. It was long subject to 
Athens; but it possessed an extensive commerce which was increased 
by the downfall of Corinth, w^hen Delos became the chief emporium 
for the trade in slaves. It contained a temple of Leto, arnl the great 
temple of Apollo. With this temple were connected games, called 
Delia, celebrated every 5 years, and said to have been founded by 
Theseus. A like origin is ascribed to the sacred embassy, Theoria, 
which the Athenians sent to Delos every year. The sanctity of the 
i.sland secured it, though wealthy and unfortified, from plunder. See 
W. A. Laidlaw, History of Delos, 1933. 

Delphi (Kastri), town in Phocis, celebrated in Greece, on account 
of its oracle of Apollo. It was situated on a steep declivity on the 
S. slope of Mt. Parna.ssus, and its site resembled the cavea of a great 
theatre. It was regarded as the central point of the whole earth, 
and was hence called the 'navel of the earth.* It was originally 
called Pytho, by which name it is alone mentioned in Homer. 
Delphi was colonized at an early period by Doric settlers from the 
aeighbouring town of Lycorea. The government was in the hands 
of a few distinguished families of Doric origin. The temple of 
Apollo contained immense trea.sures. In the centre of the temple 
there was a small opening in the ground, from which an intoxicating 
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vapour arose. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, on which the 
priestess, called Pythia, took her seat whenever the oracle was to 
be consulted. The words which she uttered after exhaling the 
vapour were believed to contain the revelations of Apollo. They 
were carefully written down by the priests, and afterwards com¬ 
municated by hexameter verse to the persons who had come to 
consult the oracle. The oracle is said to have been discovered by 
its having thrown into convulsions some goats which had strayed 
to the mouth of the cave. The Pythian games were celebrated at 
Delphi, and it was one of the 2 places of meeting of the Amphictyonic 
Council. For further details, see Frazer’s edition of Pausanias 
(index), and cf. Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, pp. 65-6, 
358. (See Fig. 26.) 

DEm.\oEs, Athenian orator, who belonged to the Macedonian 
party, and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was put to 
death by Antipatcr, 318 b.c. 

Df.m.\ratus or DamAratus. i. King of Sparta, reigned from 
about 510 to 491 B.c. He was deposed by Cleomenes, 401 b.c., and 
rejiaired to Persia, where he w'as kindly received by Darius. He 
accompanied Xerxes in his inva.sion of Greece. 2. A merchant 
noble of Corinth, who settled afterwards in Etruria, and became the 
father of Aruns and Lucumo (Tarquinius Priscus). 

Di^mRtEr (called Ceres by the Romans), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, was reganled as the protectress of agriculture and of 
all the fruits of the earth. She was the daughter of Cronus and 
Rhea, and sister of Zeus, by whom .she became the mother of Perse- 
ph6ne. Zeus, without the knowledge of Demeter, had promised 
Pensephone to Aidoneus; and while the unsuspecting maiden was 
gathering flowers in the Nysian plain in Asia, the earth suddenly 
opened and she was carried off by Aidoneus. [Hades.] After 
wandering in search of her daughter. Demeter learnt from the Sun, 
that it W'as Aidoneus who had carried her off. Thereupon she 
quitted Olympus in anger and dwelt upon earth among men, con¬ 
ferring ble.ssings wherever she was kindly received, and severely 
punishing those who repulsed her. In this manner she came to 
Celeus, at Eleusis. [Celeus.] As the goddess still continued angry, and 
did not allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus sent Hermes into 
the lower world to fetch back Persephone. Aidoneus consented, but 
gave Persephone part of a pomegranate to eat. Demeter returned 
to Olympus with her daughter, but as the la‘’'ter had eaten in the 
lower world, she was obliged to spend one-tnird of the vear with 
Aidoneus, continuing with her mother the remainder of the year. 
The earth now brought forth fruit again. This is the ancient 
legend as preserved in the Homeric hymn. In the I^atin poets the 
scene of the rape is near Enna, in Sicily; and Ascalaphus, who had 
alone seen Persephone eat anything in the lower world, revealed the 
fact, and was in con.sequence turned into an owl by Demeter. The 
meaning of the legend is obvious: Persephone, who is carried off to 
the lower world, is the seed-corn, which remains concealed in the 
ground part of the year; Persephone, who returns to her mother, is 
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the corn which rises from the ground, and nourishes men and 
animals. In Attica Demeter was worshipped with great splendour. 
The Athenians pretended that agriculture was first practised in their 
country, and that Triptolemus of Eleusis was the first who invented 
the plough and sowed corn. [Triptolemus.] Every year at 
Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated in honour of 
Demeter and Persephone. The festival of the Thesmophoria was 
also celebrated at Athens as in other parts of Greece: it was intended 
to commemorate the introduction of the laws and the regulations of 
civilized life, which were ascribed to Deineter, since agriculture is 
the basis of civilization. In works of art Dcmeter is represented in 
full attire. Around her head she wears a garland of corn-ears, or a 
simple riband, and in her hand she holds a sceptre, corn-ears, or a 
poppy, sometimes also a torch and the mystic basket. The Romans 
received from Sicily the worship of Demeter, to whom they gave the 
name of Ceres. They celebrated in her honour the festival of the 
Cerealia. Her worship acquired considerable political imjiortance 
at Rome. The decrees of the senate were deposited in her temple 
for the inspection of the tribunes of the people. For the religious 
significance of the Demeter cult, consult Sykes and Allen, Intro¬ 
duction to the Hymn to Dcmeter, in their edition of the Homeric 
Hymns, and the references there given. Cf. also Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folk Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp 7^-98. (See 
'•'ig- *7 ) 

DRmRtrTas, a town in Magnesia, in Thessaly, in the Pagasaean 
bay, founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and peopled from loclus. 

DEmKtrTus. I. PoliohcEtEs, or the Besieger, son of Antigonus, 
king of A.sia, and Stratonice. During his father's lifetime he was 
engaged in constant campaigns against either Cassander or Ptolemy. 
In his siege of Rhodes (303 b c.) he constructed those gigantic 
machines to assail the walls of the city, which gave him the surname 
of Poliorcetes. He at length concluded a treatv with the Rhodians 
(304). After the defeat and death of his father at the battle of 
Ipsus (301), the fortunes of Demetrius declined; but in 294 he was 
acknowledged as king by the Macedonian army, and succeeded in 
keeping possession of .Macedonia for 7 years. In 287 he was deserted 
by his own troops, who proclaimed Pyrrhus king of Macedonia. He 
crossed over to Asia, and was at length obliged to surrender himself 
prisoner to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in confinement, but 
did not treat him with harshness. Demetrius died in the 3rd year 
of his imprisonment and the 56th of his age (213). He was a man of 
restless activity of mind, fertility of resource, and daring promj^ti- 
tu<le in the execution of his schemes. 2. Soter (reigned 162-150 
B.C.), was the son of Seleucus IV Philopator and grandson of 
Antiochus the Great. While yet a child he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as a hostage, where he remained until he was 23 years 
of age. He then fled to Syria, and was received as king by the 
Syrians. An impostor named Balas raised an insurrection against 
him and slew him. He left 2 sons, Demetrius Nicator and Antiochus 
Sidetes, both of whom subsequently ascended the throne. 3. 
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Nicator (146-142 B.C., and again 128-125), son of Demetrius Soter. 
With the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he defeated Balas, and 
recovered his kingdom; but, having rendered himself odious to his 
subjects by his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of Syria by 
Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the infant son of Alexander Balas, 
as a pretender against him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, and 
from thence marched against the Parthians, by whom he was taken 
prisoner, 138. He remained as a captive in Parthia 10 years. 
Demetrius again obtained possession of the Syrian throne in 128; 
but while engaged in an expedition against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon 
set up against him the pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was 
defeated, lie fled to Tyre, where he was assassinated, 125. 4. 

PhalerEus, so called from his birthplace, the Attic demus of 
Phalerus, where he was born about 345 b.c. His parents were poor, 
but he rose to the highest honours at Athens, and became dis¬ 
tinguished both as an orator, a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. 
The government of Athens was entrusted to him by Cassander in 
317. When Demetrius Poliorcetes approached Athens in 307 
Phalereus was obliged to take to flight. He settled at Alexandria 
in Egypt, and exerted some influence in the foundation of the 
Alexandrine library. He died 283 b.c. He was the last of the 
Attic orators. See Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. ii, pp. 442-3. 

DEmCcEdEs, a celebrated physician of Crotona. He practised 
medicine at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He was taken prisoner 
along with Polycrates, in 522 b.c., and was sent to Susa to the court 
of Darius. Here he acquired fame by curing the king's foot and the 
breast of the queen Atossa. In order to effect his return to his 
native country, he procured by moans of Atossa that he should bo 
sent with some nobles to explore the coast of Greece, and to ascertain 
where it might be attacked. At Tarentum he escaped, and settled 
at Crotona, where he married the daughter of the famous wrestler 
Milo. 

DEmocrItus, Greek philosopher, was born at Abdera in Thrace, 
about 460 B.c. He spent the large inheritance, which his father left 
him, on travels into distant countries in pursuit of knowledge. Ho 
was a man of most honourable character. He died in 361 at a very 
advanced age. There is a tradition that he deprived himself of his 
sight, that he might be less disturbed in his pursuits; but it is more 
probable that he may have lost his sight by too severe application to 
study. This loss, however, did not disturb the cheerful disposition 
of his mind, which prompted him to look, in all circumstances, at 
the cheerful side of things—which later writers took to mean that he 
Always laughed at the follies of men. His knowledge was most 
extensive. It embraced not only the natural sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, mechanics, grammar, music, and philosophy, but various 
other useful arts. His works are praised by Cicero on account of 
the liveliness of their style, and are in this respect compared even 
with the w'orks of Plato. Democritus developed the atomic theory, 
founded by Leucippus. 

DEm6pii6n or DEm 6 ph 56 n. i. Sou of Celeus and Metanira. 
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[Celeus.] 2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied the 
Greeks against Troy, and on his return gamed the love of Phyllis, 
daughter of the Thracian king Sithon. Before the nuptials were 
celebrated, he went to Attica, and as he tamed longer tlian Phyllis 
had expected, she thought she was forgotten, and put an end to her 
life; but she was metamorphosed into a tree. 

OfiMOsrHftNEs. I. Son of Alcisthenes, Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war. In 425 b c he rendered assistance to Cleon, 
in making prisoners of the Spjartans in the island of Sphacteria. 
In 413 he was sent with a large fleet to Sicily to assist Nicias, but 
both commanders were defeated, and put to death by the Syracusans. 
2. The greatest of Athenian orators, was born in the Attic demus of 
Paeania, about 384 b.c. At 7 years of age he lost hi.s father, who left 
him and his younger sister to the care of guardians, who neglected 
him. When he was 20 years of age Demosthenes accused Apiiobus, 
one of his guardians, and obtained a verdict in his favour. Em¬ 
boldened by this success, Demosthenes came forward as a speaker 
in the public assembly. He wns encouraged and instructed by the 
actor Satyrus. Demosthenes ha<l to struggle against physical dis¬ 
advantages. His voice was weak and his utterance defective. It 
is said that he spoke with pebbles in his month, to cure himself of 
stainineriiig: that he repeated verses of the poets as he ran uphill, 
to streiigtlicn his voice; that he declaimed on the sea-shore, to 
accustom himself to the noise of the popular assembly: tliat he 
lived for months in a cave undergroun<l, engaged in writing out the 
history of Thucydides, to form his own style. It was about 335 
that Demosthenes began to obtain reputation as a speaker. He saw 
that Philip had resolved to subjugate Greece, and he therefore 
devoted his powers to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
monarch. For 14 years he continued the struggle against Philip, 
and neither threats nor bribes could turn him from his purpose. 
The struggle was brought to a close by the battle of Chaeronea 
(338). Demosthenes was present at the battle. At this time many 
accusations were brought against him. Of these one of the most 
£ormi<lable was the accusation of Ctesiphon by Aeschines, which 
was in reality directed against Demosthenes himself. Ae.schiiies 
accused Ctesiphon for proposing that Demosthirties should be 
rewarded for his .services with a golden crown in the theatre. The 
trial was delayed for reasons unknown to us till 330, when Demos¬ 
thenes delivered his oration On the Crown. Aeschines was defeated 
and withdrew from Athens. Demosthenes was one of those who were 
suspected of having received money from Haqialiis in 325. [Ha i- 
PALUS ] His guilt is doubtful; but he was condemned, and im¬ 
prisoned. He escaped and lived partly at Troezen and partly in 
Acgina, looking daily across the sea to his beloved native land. 
On the death of Alexander {323) the Greek states rose against Mace¬ 
donia. Demosthenes returne(l in triumph. But in the following 
year (322) the confederate Greeks were defeated, and he took refuge 
in the temple of Poseidon, in the island of Calauria. Here he was 
pursued by the emissaries of Antipater; whereupon he took poison,. 
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ui.l <licd in the temple, 322. Sixty orations of 
omc down to iis. f«'noi,s is tlie onition*0,wI^ 

,.rown. See 1 n)f. Butcher s ddmirahle monograph ou Ik .nos- 

ilieues. Oxtorcl text by Butcher ami Uenuie; also l’u:kard* 

i ainbridge's Demosthenes (1914) and his translations (.Oxlordl in 
z vols.] (See Fig. 28.) 

OEnarIus, a Roman silver coin, orig. worth about eiglitpence 
It js rendered in the New Testament (A.V.) by tlie word 'penny * 

DercEtis, DercEto, also called Atargatis, a Syrian goddess. 
She offended Aphrodite, who in consequence inspired her with love 
fora youth, to wliom she bore a daughter Semira mis; but ashamed of 
her frailty, she killed the youth, exposed her child in a de.sert, and 
threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her child was fed by doves, 
and she herself was changed into a fish. The Syrians worshipped 
her as a goddess. The upper part of her statue represented a 
l^eautiful woman, while the lower part terminated in the tail of a fish. 

DeucAlIon, in Greek mythology, son of Prometheus and Cly- 
mcne; king of Phthia, in Thessaly. When Zeus had resolved to 
destroy the degenerate race of men, Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha 
were, on account of their piety, the only mortals saved. Deucalion 
built a ship, in which he and his wife floated in safety during the 
9 days’ flood which de.stroyed all the other inhabitants of Hellas. 
At last the ship rested, according to the more general tradition, 
on Mt. Parnassus in Phocis. Deucalion and his wife consulted the 
sanctuary of Themis how the race of man might be restored. 1 ‘he 
goddess l>ade them cover their heads and throw the bones of their 
mother behind them. They agreed in interpreting the bones of 
their mother to mean the stones of the earth. They accordingly 
threw stones behind them, and from tho.se thrown by Deucalion 
there sprang up men, from those thrown by Pyrrha women. Deu¬ 
calion then descended from Parnassus, built his first abode at Opus 
or at Cynus, and became by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Amphictyon, 
and Protogenia. 


Deva {Chester), town in Britain. 

D!a, the ancient name of Naxos. 

DTAdOchi, a name given to the successors of Alexander the Great. 
Of these men the best known are Antigonus, Antipater, Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Seleucus. They are sometimes called the elder 
Diadochi Of the younger generation we may select three—Deme¬ 
trius, Pyrrhus, and Cas.sander. 

DTAr.ftRAS, surnamed the Atheist, Creek philosopher and poet, 
a native of the island of Melos, and a disciple of Democritus. In 
con.setpience of his attack upon the popular religion, he was accused 
of irnpietv, 411 B.C., and fled from Athens He went first to Pallene, 
and afterwards to Corinth, where he died. [Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, vol i. Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, iii. 37, 89.] 

DUna, ancient Italian divinity, whom the Romans identified 
with the Greek Artemis. Her worship is said to have been intro¬ 
duced at Rome by Scrvius Tullius. At Rome Diana was the goddess 
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of light, and her name contains the same root as the word dies. As 
Dianus, or the god of light, represented the sun, so Diana, the god- 
dees of light, represented the moon. The attributes of the Greek 
Artemis were afterwards ascribed to Diana. [Artemis.] 

J.)IanIum (Denia), town in Hispania Tarraconensis on a promon¬ 
tory of the same name, founded by the Massilians. Here stood 
a temple of Diana, from which the town derived its name. 

DiasIa. [Greek Festivals.] 

Diaulos, in Greek athletics, is the double course (about J mile) 
for runners. 

DIcaearchus, Peripatetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, 
a native of Messaiia in Sicily, a disciple of Aristotle and a friend oi 
riicophrastus. Only fragments of his work are extant. 

Dicast ( 3 tAa<rrTjt), in Attic law a juror. The Dicasts were, from 
the time of Pericles, paid for their services. 

Dictator, an extraordinary magistrate at Rome. The dic¬ 
tatorship was instituted in 501 b.c. Ihe ordinary republican govern¬ 
ment was entrusted to two consuls, but it was felt that circumstances 
might arise in which it was important for the safety of the state that 
the power should be invested for a season in one person who should 
possess absolute authority. In these circumstances a dictator 
was nominated by the consuls. The office was abohshed in 44 d c 

DictE, mountain in the E. of Crete, where Zeus was brought up. 
Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. The Roman poets employ 
the adjective Dictaeus as synonymous with Cretan. 

Dictynna, a surname both of Britomartis and Diana. 

Dictys CrEtensis, the reputed author of an extant work in Latin 
(ti-anslated from a Greek original) on the Trojan war, divided into 
6 books, and entitled Ephemeris Belli Trojani. Tn the preface we 
are tohi that it was composed by Dictys, of Cnossus, who accom¬ 
panied Idomeneus to the Trojan war; but it probably belongs to 
the time of the later Roman empire. 

DidachE, one of the first Christian documents, written early in the 
2nd century. The text was lost; but it was found again by Philo 
theos Hriennios, Patriarch of Constantinople, in 1883. Its full 
title is: Aidaxh rwv 5 u) 3 tica ’AxoardXiav; that is, Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

Dlolus SalvIus J Olianus, bought the Roman empire of the 
praetorian guards, when they put up the empire for sale after the 
death of Pertinax, a.d. 193, After reigning two months, he was 
murdered by the soldiers when Severus was marching against 
the city. 

I)1d 6, also called Elissa, the reputed founder of Carthage. She 
was daughter of the Tyrian king Belus, and sister of Pygmalion, 
who siicceeiled to the crown after the death of his father. Dido was 
married to her wealthy uncle, Acerbas, who was murdered by Pyg¬ 
malion. U])on this Dido secretly sailed from Tyre with his treasures, 
accompanied by some noble Tyrians, and passed over to Africa. Here 
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she purchased as much laud as might be enclosed with the hide of 
a bull, but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest possible 
strips, and with them she surrounded a spot, on which she built a 
citadel called Byrsa (from p 6 paa, i.e. the hide of a bull). Around this 
fort the city of Carthage arose. The neighbouring king, lliarbas, 
jealous of the prosperity of the new city, demanded the hand of 
Dido in marriage, threatening Carthage with war in case of refusal. 
Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her dead husband; but as the 
Carthaginians expected her to comply with the demands of Hiarbas, 
she pretended to yield, and under pretence of soothing the manes 
of Acerbas by expiatory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, on 
which she stabbed herself in presence of her people. After her death 
she was worshipped by the Carthaginians as a divinity. Virgil has 
inserted in his Aeneid the legend of Dido, with various modifications. 
According to the common chronology, there was an interval of more 
than 300 years between the capture of Troy (1184 b.c.) and the 
foundation of Carthage (853 B.c.) ,* but Virgil makes Dido a contempo¬ 
rary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on his arrival in Africa. 
When Aeneas hastened to seek the new home which the gods had 
promised him, Dido, in despair, destroyed herself on a funeral pile. 

DiespIter. [Jupiter.] 

DIgentIa {Licenza), a small stream in Latium, cool and clear, 
(lowing into the Anio, through the Sabine farm of Horace. 

DI iNDlofiTRS, heroes raided to the rank of deities after death, 
and regarded as patrons of their country. These deities, male or 
female, jiresided over man from birth to death. Their names were 
proper names, though they are but words descriptive of the function 
which the deity performed or presided over. Yet they have no 
mythology attached to them, though they were worshipped with 
prayer and sacrifice. 

Dinarchus, the last and least important of the 10 Attic orators, 
was born at Corinth, about 361 b.c. He belonged to the friends of 
Phocion and the Macedonian party. Only 3 of his speeches have 
come down to us. 

Dindymus or DindS^ma, mountain in Phrygia, on the frontiers 
of Galatia, near the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybcle, the mother of 
tlie gods, who is hence called Dindymene. 

DinocrXtEs, Greek architect, flourished 4th cent. B.c. He is 
said to have restored the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

DIoclEtIanus, VXlErIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 284-305, was 
bom near Salona, in Dalmatia, in 245, of most obscure parentage. 
On the death of Numcrianus, he was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops, 284. That he might more successfully repel the barbarians, 
he associated with him.seif Maximianus, w'ho was invested with the 
title of Augu.stus, 286. Subsequently (292) the empire was again 
divided. Constantius Chlorus and Galcrius were proclaimed Caesars, 
and the government of the Roman world was divided between the 
t Augusti and the 2 Caesars. Diocletian governed the East; but 
after an anxious reign of 21 years, he longed for repose. Accordingly 
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on the ist of May 305, he abdicated at Nicomedia. Diocletian 
retired to his native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 8 years 
of his life near Salona. He died 313. Diocletian persecuted the 
Christians (303), to winch he was instigated by his colleague Galerius. 
Consult Gibbon, Decline and Fall, and Gwatkin, Early Church 
History, vol. ii, 

DI6d6rus, surnamed Siculus, of Agyrium, in Sicily, celebrated 
historian, was a contemporary of Julius Caesar and of Augustus 
In order to collect materials for his history, he travelled over a great 
part of Europe and Asia, and lived a long time at Rome. His work 
was entitletl htbliotheca Histonca ('I he Historical Librar>d. and was 
a universal history, embracing the period from the earliest mythical 
iges down to the beginning of Caesar's Gallic wars. Of the 40 books 
into which the work was divided. 15 have come down to us entire 
v 3 f the rest, only fragments nave been preserved. [Text, with 
translation by C. H. Ohlfather. in Loeb Library.] As an authority 
he cannot be relied upon. 

DIOo^tus, a Stoic philosopher, and a teacher of Cicero, in w'hose 
house he died, 59 b.c. 

DI< 5 o£nEs. f. Ok Apollonia, in Crete, Ionic philosopher, and 
a pupil of Anaximenes, lived in the 5th century n c. 2, Tub 
liAiiYLONiAN, Stoic philospher, was a pupil of Chrysippus, and 
succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic school at Athens 
He was one of the 3 atnbassa<lors sent by the Athenians to Rome in 
155 B.c. 3. The Cynic, was born at Sinope, in Pontus, about 
412 B.c. His youth was spent in extravagance; hut at Athens his 
attention was arrested by the character of Antisthenes, and he be¬ 
came di.stinguished by his austerity and moroseness. He wore 
coar.'.e clothing, lived on the plainest food, slept in porticoes or in 
the streets; and finally, according to the common story, took up his 
residence in a huge jar belonging to the Metroum, or shrine of the 
Mtitlier of the Gods. On a voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner 
by pirates, and carried to Crete to be .sold as a slave. He was 
purcha.scd by Xeiii.ides, of Corinth, who gave him his freedom, and 
entrusted him with the care of his children. During his residence at 
Corinth his celebrated interview with Alexander the Great is said to 
have taken place. The convcr.sation between them began by the 
.ving's .s.iying, ' 1 am Alexander the Great'; to which the philosopher 
replievl, ‘ And I am Diogenes the Cynic.’ Alexander then asked 
whether he could oblige him in any way, and received no answer, 
except, ‘Yes; you can stand out of the sunshine.’ We are further 
told that Alexander admired Diogenes so much that he said, ‘If 
I were not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.' Diogenes died 
at Corinth, at the age of nearly 90, 323 b.c.— C/". L B. Mayor, Sketch 
of A ncient Philosophy, pp. 36 sqq. 4. Lakrtiu , of Laerte, in Cilicia, 
probably lived in the 2nd century after Chr».^t. He wrote the Lives 
of the Philosophers in 10 books, an uncritical but valuable work which 
is still extant. [Text, with translation by R. D. Hicks, in Loeb 
Library; and see The Book of Diogenes Laertius by R Hope 
1930 ] ' 
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DT6MfeDfiAi£ Insulae, 5 small islands in the Adriatic Sea, N. of the 
promontory Garganum, in Apulia, named after Diomedks. The 
largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or Trinierus (San Domenico), 
was the place where Julia, the gramhlaughter of Augustus, died. 

DI6 mEdEs. I. Son of Tydeus and Deipyle, whence he is con¬ 
stantly called Tydidfis, succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos.— 
Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedition against Thebes, 
while his son Dioniedes was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterwards 
one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went to Troy wdth 8o 
ships, and was, next to Achilles, the bravest hero’in the Greek army. 
He enjoyed the especial projection of Athena. See Homer's Iliad .— 
Later Stones. Diomedes and Ulysses earned off the palladium from 
the city of Troy, since it was believed that Troy could not be taken 
so long as the palladium was within its walls. After the capture of 
Troy, he returned to Argos, where he found his wife Aegiale living 
in adultery with Hippolytus, or, according to others, with Cometes 
or Cyllabarus. This misfortune befell him through the anger of 
Aphrodite He therefore quitted Argos, and went to Aetolia. He 
subsetpiently attempted to return to Argos; but on his way home 
a storm threw him on the coast of Daunia, in Italy. He married 
Euippe, the daughter of Datiniiis, and settled in Daunia, where he 
died at an advanced age. He was buried in one of the islands off 
Cape Garganum, which w'ere called after him the Diomedean Islands. 
Hiscompanionswereincon.solableat his loss, and were metamorj)hosed 
into birds (aves Diomedeae). 2 King of Thrace, who threw w^ay- 
farers to his man-eating horses (Eur. Ale. 483). 

DIon, a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, and a relation of Dionysius, 
who employed him in many services of trust and confidence. On the 
visit of Plato to Syracuse, Dion became an ardent disciple of the 
philosopher. When the younger Dionysius succeeded his father, 
Dion, aided by Plato, endeavoured to w itlulraw him from his vicious 
courses, but failed, and was banished. He then retired to Athens. 
Plato visited Syracuse a third time, that he might secure the recall 
of Dion; but fading in this, Dion determined on expelling the tyrant 
by force. In this he succeeded; but since his own conduct against 
the Syracusans w'as equally tyrannical, he w^as assassinated in his 
own house, 353 b.c. 

DTon Cassius, Roman historian, son of a senator; bom a.d. 155, 
at Nicaea, in Bithynia. He held several important offices under 
Conunodus, Caracalla, and Alexander Severus, 180-229, and after- 
'vards retired to Campania; subsequently he returned to Nicaea, 
his native town, where he passed the remainder of his life, and died. 
I'he chief work of Dion was a History of Rome, in 80 books, from the 
landing of Aeneas in Italy to a.d. 229. From the 3bth book to the 
5*tth the work is extant complete, and embraces the history from the 
wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pom])ey against Mithridates, down to the 
death of Agnppa, 10 b.c. [See text, and translation by E. Cary, 
in Loeb Library.] Of the remaining books we have only the epi¬ 
tomes made by Xiphiliiius and others. 

DIon Chrysost6mus, that is, the golden-mouthed, a surname 
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given him on account of his eloquence, was born at Prusa, in Bithynia, 
about the middle of the ist century of our era. The emperors 
Nerva and Trajan entertained for him the highest esteem. He was 
the most eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. There are extant 8o of his orations; they 
are essays on political, moral, and philosophical subjects. [See 
text, and translation by J. W. Cohoon, in Loeb Library.] 

DIone, a female Titan, beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite, who is hence called Dionaea, and sometimes 
even Dione. Hence Caesar is called Dionaeus Caesar, because he 
claimed descent from Venus, the Latin counterpart of Aphrodite. 

Dionysia, festivals held at Athens in honour of Dionysus. 

DIGnysIus. I. The Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Her- 
mocrates, born 430 b.c. Prompted by ambition, and possessing 
natural talent, he gradually raised himself to distinction; and in 
405 13 .c., though only 25 years of age, was appointed sole general at 
Syracuse, with full powers. From this period we may date the 
commencement of his reign, or tyranny, which continued without 
interruption for 38 years. He strengthened himself by the increase 
of the army, and by converting the island Ortygia into a fortified 
residence for himself. His plans embraced the subjugation of 
Sicily, the humiliation of Carthage, and the annexation of part of 
Southern Italy to his dominions. In all these projects he succeeded. 
During the last 20 years of his life he possessed power and infiuence 
far exceeding that enjoyed by any other Greek before the time of 
Alexander. His death took place at Syracuse, 367, in the middle of 
a war with Carthage. The character of Dionysius has been drawn 
in the blacke.st colours by many ancient writers; he appears to have 
become a type of a tyrant, in its worst sense. He built the terrible 
prison called Lautumiae, which was cut out of the solid rock in 
the part of Syracuse named Epipolae. Dionysius frequently enter¬ 
tained at his court men distinguished in literature and philosophy, 
among whom was the philosopher Plato. He was himself a poet, 
and contendul for the prize of tragedy at Athens. 2. The Younger,' 
son of the preceding, succeeded his father as tyrant of Syracuse, 
307 B.c. He was at this time under 30 years of age; he had been 
brought up at his father's court in idleness and luxury. The 
ascendancy which Dion, and through his means Plato, obtained 
for a time over his mind was undermined by flatterers and the 
companions of his pleasures. Dion, who had been banished by 
Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 357, at the head of a small force. 
Dionysius sailed away to Italy, and thus lost the sovereignty after 
a reign of 12 years, 356. He now repaired to Locri, the native city 
of his mother, Doris, where he was received in the most friendly 
manner; but he made himself tyrant of the city, and treated the 
inhabitants with cruelty. After remaining at Locri 10 years, ho 
obtained possession again of Syracuse, where he reigned for the next 
3 years until Timoleon came to Sicily to deliver the Greek cities 
there from the tyrants. He surrendered the citadel to Timoleon. on 
condition of being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth, 343. Here 
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nc spent the remainder of his life in a private condition; and accord¬ 
ing to some writers was reduced to support himself by keeping a 
school. 3. Ok liALicARNASSUS, a celebrated Greek rhetorician, 
lived many years at Rome in the time of Augustus, and died 7 b.c. 
His principal work was a history of Rome in 22 books, containing 
the history of the city from the mythical times down to 264 b.c. 
Of this work only the first 11 books have come down to us. [Roman 
Antiquities, in the Loeb Library.] Dionysius was deficient both as 
a historian and as a statesman. He also wrote various rhetorical 
and critical works, which abound with exquisite remarks and 
criticisms on the works of the classical writers of Greece. Of these 
several have been preserved. 

DI6NYSUS, also called Bacchus, the god of wine. He was the 
son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus of Thebes. Before 
his birth, Semele was persuaded by Hera, who appeared to her in 
disguise, to request the father of the gods to appear to her in the 
same glory in which he approached his own wife Hera. Zeus un¬ 
willingly complied, and appeared to her in thunder and lightning. 
Semele, being seized by the flames, gave premature birth to a child; 
but Zeus saved the child, sewed him up in his thigh, and thus pre¬ 
served him till he came to maturity. After his birth Dionysus was 
brought up by the nymphs of Mt. Nysa. [Hyades.] When he had 
grown up, Hera drove him mad. He went to Egypt, thence pro¬ 
ceeded through Syria, then traversed all Asia, teaching the in¬ 
habitants of the different countries of Asia the cultivation of the 
vine and introducing among them the elements of civilization. The 
most famous part of his wanderings in Asia is his expedition to 
India. On his return to Europe, he passed through Thrace, but was 
ill received by Lycurgus, king of the Edones. He then returned to 
Thebes, where he compelled the women to quit their houses, and to 
celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Cithaeroii. [Pentheus.] Dionysus 
next went to Argos, where the people refused to acknowledge him, 
but after punishing the women with frenzy, he was recognized as 
a god. His last feat was performed on a voyage from Icaria to 
Naxos. He iiired a ship which belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates; but 
the men, instead of landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia, to sell 
him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed the mast and 
oars into serpents, and himself into a lion; ivy grew around the 
vessel, and the sound of flutes was heard on every side; the sailors 
mere seized with madness, leaped into the sea, and were meta¬ 
morphosed into dolphins. After he had thus gradually establi.shetl 
his divine nature throughout the world, he took his mother out of 
Hades, called her Thyone, and rose with her into Olympus. Various 
mythological beings are described as the offspring of Dionysus; but 
among the women who won his love none is more famous than 
Ariadne. In Homer Dionysus does not appear as one of the great 
divinities; he is simply described as the god who teaches man the 
preparation of wine. As the cultivation of the vine spread in 
Greece, the worship of Dionysus likewise spread; and after the time 
oi Alexander’s expedition to India, the celebration of the Bacchic 
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festivals assumed more and more their wild and dissolute character 
Dionysus may be taken as the representative of productive 
and intoxicating power of nature. On account of tne close connec¬ 
tion between the cultivation of the soil and the earlier stages of 
civilization, he is regarded as a lawgiver and a lover of peace. A.** 
thei Greek drama had grown out of the dithyrambic choruses at ti.e 
festival of Dionysus, he was also regarded as the god of tragic art 
In the earliest tunes the Graces or Charites were the companions of 
Dionysus, but afterwards we find him accompanied in his expcditiorxS 
and travels by liacchantic women, calleil Lenae, Maenades, Thyiades, 
Miinallones, Clodones, Bassarae or Bassandcs, all of whom are 
represented in works of art as raging with madness or enthusiasm, 
their heads thrown backwards, with dishevelled hair, and carrying 
in their hands thyrsus staffs (entwined with ivy, and headed with 
pine-cones), cymbals, swords, or serpents. Sileiii, Fans, satyrs, 
f entailrs. and other beings of a like kind, are also the constant 
« onifiaiiions of the god. The animal mo.st commonly sacrificed to 
Dionysus was the ram. Among the things sacred to him, we may 
notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and asphodel: the dolphin, serpent, tiger, 
'vnx, [lanther. and ass. In works of art he appears as a youthful god 
riie form of his body is manly, but approaches the female form bv 
its softness and roundne.ss. The expression of the countenance is 
languid and his attitude is ea.sy, like that of a man who is absorbed 
in sweet thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. See Louis Dyer, The Gods 
oj Greece, chaps, iii, iv; Prof. 1 ., Campl oll. Religion tn Greek lAtera^ 
iure: Sand vs, Introduction to the Bacchae of Euripides. 

Diophantus, ('.reek mathematician, of Alexandria, flonri.shed in 
4th cent B.c. 

DI(')sc('jRlnEs PkdAcIus or Pedanius, of Anazarba, in Cilicia, a 
<»reek physician, who probably lived in the 2nd cenliirv of the 
('hristian era, the author of an extant work on Materia Medica. 

DIoscOri, that is, sons of Zeus, the well-known heroes Castor and 
Pollux, called by the Greeks I’olydeuces. The two brothers were 
'ometim«‘s called Castores bv the Romans. According to Homer 
they were the sons of I.eda and Tyndarcus, king of Lacedaemon, 
and conse(pientIy brothers of Helen. Hence they are often called 
hv the [latronymic Tvnviaridae. Castor was famous for his skill in 
taming horses, and Pollux for his skill in boxing. Although they 
were buried, says Homer, yet they came to life every other day, 
ami thev enjoyed divine honours. Acconling to other traditions! 
both were the sons of Zeus and Leda. [Lkda.] According to others, 
again, Pollux and Helen only were children of Zeus, and Castor was 
the son of l yndareus. Hence Pollux was immortal, while Castor was 
.subject to old age and fleath like other mortals. The fabulous life 
of the Dioscuri is marked by 3 great events: (i) Their expedition 
against Athens, where they rescued their sister Helen, who had 
been carried off by Theseus, and placed in Aphidnae, which they 
took. (2) Their part in the expedition of the Argonauts, during 
wliich Pollux killed, in a boxing-match, Arnycus, king of the 
Bebryces. During the Argonautic expedition they founded tlie 
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town 0/ Dioscurias, in Colchis. (3) Their battle with the sons of 
Aphaicus. Idas and Lynreus. Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands 
of Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash of 
lightning At the request of I’ollux, Zeus allowed him to share his 
brother's fate, and to live alternately one day under the earth, 
and the other in the heavenly abodes of the gods. According to a 
different form of the story. Zeus rew-arded the attachment of the 
two brothers by placing them among the stars as Gemini. These 
heroic youths received divine honours at Sparta, from whence their 
worship spread over other parts of Greece, and over Sicily and Italy. 
They were worshipped more especially as the protectors of sailors, 
for Poseirlon had given them power over winds and waves. Hence 
they are called by Horace. Ftattes Helenae, lucida sidera 
(‘brothers of Helen, clear-shining stars'). They were regarded a.s 
prcsiilents of the public games, as the inventors of the war dance, 
and the patrons of poets and bards. They are usually represented 
in works of art as youthful horsemen, with egg-shay>ed helmets, 
crowned with stars, ancl with spears in their hands. At Home, the 
worship of the Dio.scuri was introduced at an early time. They 
were believed to have as.sisted the Romans against the Latins in the 
battle of Lake Regillus; and the dictator A. Postumius Albinus 
during the battle vowed a temple to them. This temple was 
erected in the forum, opposite the temple of Vesta The equites 
regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons. See Rendel Harris, The 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins. 

DiotIma, the wise woman of Mantinea, mentioned in Plato's 
Symposiuyn as one of the philosophic instructors of Socrates. She 
is represented as di.scoursing to him on the nature of love, 

Diphv'lus, poet of the new Attic comedy, contemporary of 
Menander. 

DIrae, a name of the Furiae. [Eumenides.] 

DircE, wife of I.ycus, who married her, after divorcing his former 
wife Anti6pe. Antidpe was treated cruelly by Dirce but was 
avenged by her sons, Amphion and Zethus. [’Amphion.] The 
adjective Dircaeus is frequently used as equivalent to Boeotian. 

DIs. a name sometimes given to Pluto. [Hades.] 

DTthSI^rambus, a hymn sung at festivals of Dionysus, to the 
accompaniment of music. — C/. Jebb, Greek Classical Poetry, 
lecture vi. 

Divtco, leader of the Helvetians against L. Cassius in 107 b.c.. 
was at the head of the embassy sent to Julius Cae.sar, nearly 50 
years later, 58 B.c., when he was preparing to attack the 
Helvetians. 

DivitiXctts, an Aeduan noble and brother of Dumnorix, was a 
warm adherent of the Romans and of Caesar. rDuMNonix.] 

D1 v6durum (Metz), subseipjentlv Me<liomatrici, and later Metis 
or Mettis, capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica. 

DodOna, the most ancient oracle in Greece, situated in Epirus; 
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founded by the Pclasgians, and dedicated to Zeus. The responses 
of the oracle were given from lofty oaks or beech trees. I he will 
of the god was declared by the wind rustling through the trees, and 
in order to render the sounds more distinct, brazen vessels were 
suspended on the branches of the trees. These sounds were inter¬ 
preted in early times by men, but afterwards by aged women. 
The priests were called Selli or Helli. It has been suggested, as 
the result of archaeological investigation (1929), that there was no 
temple proper, but the centre of the cult of Zeus at Dodona was 
dimply the altar, surrounded by tripods. The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in historical times than in the heroic age, and was 
supplanted to a great extent by the oracle of Delphi.—See Percy 
("tardner, New Chapters in Greek History, chap. xiv. 

D6 lAbella, celebrated patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
Those most deserving of notice are: i. Cn. Cornelius Dolabelt.a, 
consul 81 B.C., whom the young Julius Caesar accused in 77 of 
extortion in his province. 2. Cn. Cornelius Dolabklla, praetor 
nrbanus 81. With Verres as his legate, he plundered his province 
in Cilicia, and upon his return was accused, betrayed by Verres, 
and condemned. 3. Publius Cornelius, the sou-in-law of Cicero, 
whose daughter Tullia he married in 51. He w'as one of the mo.st 
profligate men of his age. On the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined Caesar and fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia {48), 
and was raised by him to the consulship in 44. He afterwards 
received from Antony the province of Syria, On his way to his 
province he plundered the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, in conse- 
(|ucncc of which the senate sent against him Cassius, who took 
Caesarea, in which Dolabella had taken refuge. He then commited 
suicide, 43. 

DClon, a Trojan spy, slain by Diomedes.—See Homer, Iliad, 
hk. x. 

D6l6pks, a powerful people in Thessaly, dwelt on the F.nipcus, 
and fought before Troy. 

DumiiIanus, or with his full name T. Flavius Domitianus 
Augustus, Koinan emperor, a.d, 81-96, was the younger son of 
Vespasian, and was born at Rome a.d. 51. During the reigns of 
Vespasian (60-79) and of his brother Titus (79-81) he was not 
.illowed to take any part in public affairs. During the first few 
years of his reign his government was much better than had been 
expected. But his conduct was soon changed for the worse. His 
wars were mostly unfortunate. In 83 he undertook an expedition 
against the Cliatti, which was attended with no result, though on 
his return to Rome in the following year, he celebrated a triumph, 
and assumed the name of Germanicus. In 85 Agricola, whose 
•iuccess and merits excited his jealousy, was recalled to Rome. 
[Agricola.J After his war with the Dacians, which terminated 
very unfavourably [Decebalus], he gave way to ciaielty and tyranny. 
The silent fear which prevailed in Rome and Italy during the latter 
years of Domitian's reign is described by Tacitus in the introduction 
to his Life of Agricola, and his vices and tyranny are expo-sed by 
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the satire of Juvenal He was at length murdered by the con- 
- nivance of his wife, Doniitia.—C/. Merivale, History oj the Romems 
under the Empire, vol. vii. 

D6 natus, a celebrated grammarian, who taught at Rome in the 
middle of the 4th century, and was the preceptor of St. Jerome. 
His most famous work is a system of I.atin Grammar. 

DCris. I. Daughter of Oceaniis and Thetis, wife of her brother 
Nereiis, and mother of the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself. 2. One of the 
Nereides, daughter of the preceding. 

Doris, i. A small and mountainous country in Greece, formerly 
called Dryopis, bounded by Thessaly on the N., by Aetolia on the 
W., by Locris on the S., and by Phocis on the E. It contained 
4 towns. Bourn, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus, which forme<l 
the Dorian Tetrapolis. The country was the home of the Dorian.s 
(Dores), one of the great Hellenic races, who conquered Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It was related that Aegimius, king of the Dorians, had been 
driven from his dominions by the Lapithae, but was reinstated by 
Hercules; that the children of Hercules hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from Peloponnesus; and that 
it was to restore them to their rights that the Dorians invaded 
Peloponnesus. Accordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians is usually called ' the Return of the Heraclidae.' [Hkracli- 
DAE.] The Dorians were divided into three tribes: the HylUis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanes. They were the ruling class throughout 
Peloponnesus; the old inhabitants were reduced to slavery, or 
liecame subjects of the Dorians under the name of Perioeci. 2. 
District in Asia Minor consisting of the Dorian settlements on the 
Loast of Caria and the neighbouring islands. Six of these towns 
formed a league, called the Dorian Hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, 
lalysus, and Canilrus in the island of Rhodes, tlie island of Cos, and 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland. 

D6 riscus, town in Thrace at the mouth of the Hebrus. Xerxes 
reviewed his vast forces on the plain of Doriscus. 

D6RUS, son of Helen, and mythical ancestor of the Dorians. 

Dossennus, FAbIus, or Dorsenus, ancient Latin comic dramatist, 
censured by Horace for the buffoonery of his characters. 

Drachma (Greek), weight and coin (value about 

DrXc6k, the anther of the first written code of laws at Athens. 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost all 
crimes—which gave occa.sion to the remark that his laws were 
written not in ink, but in blood. His legislation is placed in 
621 B.c. After the legislation of Solon (594), Dracon’s laws fell 
into disuse. 

DrangIana, part of Ariana, bounded by Gedrosia, Carmania, 
Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a separate satrapy, 
but was more usually united to the satrapies either of Archosia or of 
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(;edrosia. or of Aria. In the N. of the country" dwelt the Drangac 
I he Anaspae inhabited the S. part ol tae province. 

DrSpAnum, that is, a sickle, i. Also Urepana, more rarefit 
Drepane (Trapani), a seaport town in the N.W. cornet ot Sicilv, 
founded by the Carthaginians. It was here that Anchises aied, 
according to Virgil. 2. Also Drepane, a town in Bithynia, the birth¬ 
place of Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, in whose honour 
jf was callctl Jlelcnopolis, and made an important place. 

DrOrntIa (Durance), rapid river in Gallia Narbonensis, rising in 
the Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near Avenio (Avignon). 

Drusilla. I. Mother of Tiberius. [Livia, 2.] 2. Daughter of 
C»ermanicus and Agrippina, lived in incestuous intercourse with 
her brother Caligula, who deified her at her decease, a.d. 38 

Daughter of Ilerodes Agrippa I, king of the Jews, married Felix 
[Felix.] 

DrCjsus, a distinguished family of the Livia gens. i. M. lavius 
Dkusus, tribune of the plebs with C. Gracchus, 122 b.c. He 
adliered to the aristocracy, and gained popularity for the senate by 
proposing almost the same measurc .-5 as he had opposed when 
brought forward by Gracchus. He was consul, iii. 2. M. Livius 
Drusus, son of No. i, an eloquent orator, was tribune of the plebs, 
«)i. Although, he belonged to the aristocratical party, he meditated 
extensive changes in the Roman state. He carried some portion of 
his scheme; but eventually his measures became unpopular. The 
senate, perceiving the dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that the 
laws of Drusus, being carried against the auspices, were null and 
void. Drusus now organized a conspiracy against the government; 
but one evening, as he was entering his house, he was stabbed. 
The death of Dnisus destroyed the hopes of the Socii, to whom he 
had promised the Roman citizenship, and was followed by the Social 
War. 3. LiVI us Drusus Claudianus, father of Livia, the mother 
of Tiberius. He was one of the gens Claudia, and was adopted by a 
Livius Drusus. Being proscribed by the triumvirs (42), he put an 
end to his own life. 4. Nero Claudius Drusus, commonly called 
by the moderns Drusus Senior, to distinguish him from No. 5, w'as 
the .son of Tib. Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger brother of 
Tiberius. He was born in the house of Augustus three months 
after the marriage of Livia and Augustus, 38 B.c. Drusus was 
more liked by the people than v/as his brother. He married 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and was greatly trusted by 
Augustus. He carried on the war against the Germans, and in the 
course of 4 campaigns (12-0 b.c.) he advanced as far as the Albis 
{Elbe). On the return of the army from the Elbe to the Rhine, he 
<lied through a fall from his horse. 5. Drusus Caesar, commonly 
called by modem writers Dnisus Junior, was the son of the 
emperor Tiberius by his ist wife, Vipsama. He married Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus. He was poisoned by Sejanus, the 
favourite of Tiberius, who aspired to the empire, 23 a.d. 

DrI^Ades. [Nymphak.] 
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father of the Thracian king Lycurgus, who is hence calleri 
Dryantiilcs. 

Drymus. I. Or Drymaea, a town in Phocis. 2. A strong place 
in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia, 

Dryml’SSA, island off Ionia, opposite Clazomenae. 

DRi?^oPE, daughter of king Dryops. was beloved by Apollo, by 
whom she became the mother of Amphissus. She was afterwards 
carried off by the tlamadryades, and became a nymph. 

DrV6pes, a Pelasgic people who dwelt first in Thessaly. 

DuIlIus, consul 260 b.c., gained a victory over the Carthaginian 
fleet by means of grappling-irons. This was the first naval victory 
that the Romans had ever gained, and the memoi-y of it was per¬ 
petuated by a column which was erected in the forum, and adorned 
with the beaks of tlie conquered ships [Columna Rostrata). 

Dumnokix, chieftain of the Aedui. He conspired against the 
Romans, 58 b.c., but was pardoned by Caesar owing to the en¬ 
treaties of his brother, Divitiacus. When Caesar was going to 
Britain, 54 b.c., he wished Dumnorix to accompany him, but 
liuninorix fled and was killed. 

DOrIus {Duero, Douro), one of the chief rivers of Spain, near 
Numantia, and flowing into the Atlantic. 

DurocortOrum (Rheims), the capital of the Remi. 

Durovernum or Darvernum {Canterbury), a town of the Cantii 
in Britain, afterwards called Cantuaria. 

DyrrhachIum {Durazzo), formerly called Epidamnus, a town in 
Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic bea. It was founded 
by the Corcyraeans, and received the name of Epidamnus; but the 
Romans changed it into Dyrrhachium. 


Eboracum (York), a town in Britain, made a Roman station by 
Agncola, and became the chief Roman settlement in the island. It 
was both a municipium and a colony, and the residence of the 
Roman emperors when they visited Britain. Here the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Constantins Chlorus died. 

Ebur6nes, a German people who crossed the Rhine and settled 
in Gallia Belgica, between the Rhine and the Mosa [Maas). 

EbOsus or Ebusus (Iviza), island off the E. coast of Spain, 
reckoned by some writers among the Baleares. 

EcbatanX {Hamadan), great city, situated near Mt. Orontes. 
was the capital of the Median kingdom, and afterwards the summer 
residence of the Persian and Parthian kings. C/. Herodotus, bk. i. 

Ecclesia, the general assemply of the citizens of Athens, in which 
they met to discuss and determine upon matters of public interest. 
The place in which the assemblies were anciently held was the Agora. 
Afterwards they were transferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Dionysus. The right of convening the Ecclesia 
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was vested in the prytanes or presidents of the Boule. [Boulb.] 
The Ecclesia met ordinarily 4 times in every prytany. The Ec- 
clesia alone could pass laws. 

EcHiiD6RUS, a small river in Macedonia, flowing through Myg- 
donia, and falling into the Thermaic Gulf. 

EcHfiMUs, king of Arcadia, slew Hyllus in single combat. 

Echidna, a monster, half woman and half serpent, became by 
Typhon the mother of the Chimaera, of the many-headed dog 
Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the apples of 
the Ilesperides, of the Colchian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus 
(hence called lichidneus canis), of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lernaean 
Hydra [lichidna Lernaea), of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prornetlieus, and of the Nemean lion. She was killed in her sleep 
by Argus. 

EchInXdes, a group of small islands at the mouth of the Achelous, 
belonging to Acarnania, said to have been formed by the alluvial 
deposits of the Achelous. They appear to have derived their name 
from their resemblance to the echinus or sca-urchin. The largest 
of these islands was named DuUchium, and belonged to the kingdom 
of Ulys.ses, who is hence called Dulichius. 

EchIOn. I. One of the heroes who sprang up from the dragon's 
teeth sown by Cadmus. He was the husband of Agave and father 
of Pentheus, who is hence called Echi6mdes. 2. Son of Ileimes and 
Antianira, took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition 
of the Argonauts. 

Echo, a nymph who u.sed to keep Hera engaged by incessantly 
talking to her, while Zeus was sporting with the Nymphs. Hera, 
however, found out the trick that was played upon her, anrl punished 
hxho by changing her into an echo. Echo in this state fell in love 
with Narcissus; but as her love was not returned, she jiiiit^d away in 
grief, so that there remained of her nothing but her voice. 

Eclectics (lit. 'Choosers*), philosophers attached to no definite 
school. 

Edkssa, ancient city in the N. of Mesopotamia, the capital of 
Osroene, and the scat of a kingdom from 137 b.c. to a.d. 216. 

Edetani or SEdetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, E. of 
of the Celtibcri (modern S. Aragon, province of Terucl). 

Edoni or Edones, a Thracian people celebrated for their orgia.stic 
w'orship of 13 acchus; whence Edonis in the Latin poets signifies a 
female Bacchante, and Edonus is used as equivalent to Thracian. 

EEtion, king of Thebe, in Cilicia, and father of Andromache. 

EcfiKlA. [Aegeria.] 

Egesta. [Segesta.] 

EgnatIa, town of Apulia, on the coa.st, called Gnatia by Horace. 
It was celebrated for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself 
set on fire frankincense and wood; a prodigy which afforoea amuAo- 
ment to Horace and his friends, who looked upon it as a mere trick. 
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Kgnatia was situated on the high road from Rome to Drundisiiim, 
which from Egnatia to Brundisiiim bore the name of the Via Egnatia. 
The continuation ol this road on the other side of the Adriatic from 
Dyrrhachium to Byzantium also bore the name of Via Egnatia. 
It was the great military road between Italy and the E. 

Eilithyia. [Ilithyta.] 

EirEnS. [Irene.] 

Eisphora (eh0#/»<i)«= income tax (Athenian). 

£laka, ancient city on the coast of Aeolis, in Asia Minor, subse¬ 
quently served as the harbour of Pergamus. 

ElagabAlus, Roman emperor, a.d. 218-22, was born at Emesa 
about 205, and was called Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus, because in 
childhood he was made priest of the Syro-Phoeiiician Sun-god at 
Emesa, bearing that name. He obtained the purple at tlie age of 
13, by the intiigues of his grandmother Julia Maesa, who gave out 
that he was the son of Caracalla. On his accession he took tiie name 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus. He was a prince of incredible folly, super¬ 
stition, and vice. He was slain by the soldiers in 222, and was 
succeeded by his cousin Alexander Severus. 

£lXphEb6lIa, an Athenian festival in honour of Artemis. 

ElAtEa. I. Town in Phocis, situated near the Cephissus. 
t. Town in Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, near Gonni. 3. Or Elatria, 
town in Epirus, near the sources of the Cocytus. 

Elatus, one of the Lapithac, and father of Caeneus. 

Electra, i.e. the bright or brilliant one. i. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, mother of Iris and the Harpies. 2. One of the 7 
Pleiades. 3, Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, also 
called Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After the murder 
of her father by her mother, she saved the life of her young brother 
Orestes. Electra then excited him to avenge the death of Agamem¬ 
non, and assisted him in slaying their mother Clytemnestra. 
[Orestes.] After the death of the latter, Orestes gave her in marriage 
to his friend l^ylades.—Sec Jebb's Introduction to the Elecita of 
Sophocles. 

ElectryOn, son of Perseus and Andromeda, and father of 
Alcmene, wife of Amphitryon, and mother of Hercules. 

Elephantine, an island in the Nile, with a city of the same name, 
opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia below the Little Cataract, was the 
frontier garrison of Egypt towards Ethiopia. 

Eleusis, town and deraus of Attica, situated N.W. of Athens, on 
the coast. It possessed a magnificent temple of Demeter, and gave 
its name to the great festival and mysteries of the Eleusinia. [De¬ 
meter.] In 1924 a statue of Persephone was unearthed here, 
dating from 500 b.c. See Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Gteek 
History, chap. xiii. 

EleuthErIa, a festival held in Samos, in honour of Eros. 

HH 95 
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ElTcIus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, because he was invokcvl 
to scud down lightning. 

Elis, a country on tlie W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Achaia on the N., Arcadia on the E., Mes.seiiia oil the S., and the 
Ionian Sea on the W. It was divided into 3 parts; i. Elis Proper 
or Hollow Elis, the N. part, watereii by the Peneus, of which the 
capital was also called Elis. 2. Pisatis, the middle portion. ( Pisa.] 
3. Triphylia, the S. poition, of which Pylns was the capital, lying 
between the Alpheus and the Neda —In the heroic times we ftnd the 
kingdom of Nestor and the Pcliilae in the S. of Elis; while the N. of 
tlie country was inhabited by the Epeans, with whom some Aetolian 
tribes were mingled. On the con<iuest of Peloponnesus by the 
Heraclidae, the Aetolian chief Oxylus received Elis as his share of 
the conquest; and it was the union of his Aetolian and Dorian fol¬ 
lowers with the Epeans which formed the subsecpient population of 
the country, under the general name of Eleans. Elis owed its 
importance in Greece to the wor'^hip of Zeus at Olympia [Olym- 
i‘iA ] In conse(]ueiice of this festival being common to the uhole of 
Greece, the country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inhabitants 
possessed priestly privileges. 

Eliss^. [Diuo.] 

EllopTa. I. District in the N. of Euboea, with a town of the 
same name: the wliolc island of ICiiboea is sometime.s called Ellopia 
2. Ancient name of the district about Dodona. 

Ei.pEnor, one of the companions of Ulysses, metamorphosed by 
Circe into swine, and afterwards back into men Intoxicated with 
wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep on (hree's roof, and broke liis 
neck. 

ElvmAis, district of Su.siana, which derived its name from the 
Elymaei or Elynii, a warlike and predatory people They were 
probably among the most ancient inhabitants of the country N. 
nf the head of the Persian Gulf: in the O.T. Susiana is called E/aw 

EL'li'MUS, natural son of Anchiscs, and brother of Eryx; one of 
the Trojans who fled from Troy to Sicily. 

pLifsiUM, the Elysian fields. In Horner Elysium forms no part 
of the realms of the dead; he places it on the \V of the earth, near 
Ocean, and describes it as a happy land, where tlierc is neitlier snow, 
nor cold, nor rain. Hither favoured heroes, like Menelaus, pass 
without dying, and live happy under the rule of Ehadamanthus. 
In the Latin poets Elysium is part of the lower world, and the 
residence of the shades of the Blessed. 

EmXtiiIa, district of Macedonia between tlie Haliacmon and the 
\xiiis. The poets give the name of Eniathis to the whole of Mace¬ 
donia, and sometimes even to The.s.saly.—C/. Milton's sonnet ‘The 
Great Emathian Conqueror’ (=*Alexander the Great). 

EmAthIdes. the 9 daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia. 

EwftsA, or EmIsa, city of Syria, on the E. bank of the Orontes. 
tlie native city of Elagabalus. 
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EMPgDOci.fis, philosopher of Agrigentum in Sicily, flourished 
about 444 B.c. He was learned and eloquent; and, on account of 
his success in curing diseases, was reckoned a magician. One 
tradition relates that he threw himself into the flames of Mt. Aetna, 
that by his sudden disappearance he might be believed to be a 
god; but it was added that the volcano threw up one of his sandals, 
and thus revealed the manner of his death. His works were all in 
verse; and some fragments of them have come down to us. Kmpe- 
docles was chosen as a moilel by Lucretius. The best account 
of this writer is given in Prof. Burnet's Earfy Greek Philosophy, 
chap. V, where the fragments are translated into English. 

Em port AH (Ampurias), one of the oldest Greek colonies, established 
in the N.E. of Spam. 

EmpOsa, monstrous spectre, which devoured human beings. 

EncAlAdus. son of Tartarus and Ge (Earth), and one of the 
hum!red-armed giants who made war upon the gods. He was 
killed by Zeus, wlio buried him under Mt. Aetna. 

EndymTon, a youth renowned for his beauty and his perpetual 
sleep. As he slept on Mt Latmus, in Caria, his beauty warmed 
the cold heart of Selene (the Moon), who came down to him, kissed 
him, and lay by his side. His eternal sleep on Latmus is assigned 
to different causes; but it was generally believed that Selene had 
sent him to sleep that she might be able to kiss him. 

EnIpeus, river in Thessaly. Poseidon assumed the form of tlie 
god of this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro. [Tyro.] 

Enna or Henna, an ancient town of the Siculi, in Sicily, on the 
road from Calana to Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the island. 
It was surrounded by fertile plains and was one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Demeter. According to later tradition, it was in a 
flowery meadow near this place that Pluto carried off Proserpine. 

EnnIus, Q., Roman poet, was bom at Rudiae, in Calabria, 
239 B.c. He was a Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, and 
served in the Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who was then quaestor, 
found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought him in his train to Rome. In 
i8o Ennius accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the Aetolian 
campaign, and shared his triu^nph. Through the son of Nobilior, 
Ennius, when far advanced in life, obtained the rights of a Roman 
citizen. He died 169, at the age of 70, and was buried in the 
sepulchre of the Scipios. Ennius was regarded by the Romans as 
the father of their poetry, but all his works are lost with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fragments. His most important work w'as an epic 
poem in dactylic hexameters, entitled Annales, being a history of 
Rome, from the earliest times to his own day. C/. Prof. Mackail’s 
Latin Literature, chap, i; Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, pp. 30-5. 

EnnAoIus, r.atin rhetorician and poet 5th century a.d. Cf. 
Dill, Roman Society, p. 326. 

EnyAlIus, the Warlike, frequently occurs in the Iliad (never in 
the Odyssey) as an epithet of Ares, the war god. At a later time 
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Enjralius and Ares were distinguished as 2 different gods of war. The 
name is evidently derived from Enyo. 

the goddess of war, who accompanied Ares in battles 
Respecting the Roman goddess of war, see Bellona. 

Eds, in Latin Aurora, the goddess of the dawn, daughter of 
fiyperion and Thia or Kuryphassa; or of Pallas, according to Ovid. 
At the close of every night she rose from the couch of her spouse 
rithoniis, and in a chariot <lrawn by swift horses ascended up to 
heaven from the river Oceanus, to announce the coming light of the 
sun. She carried off several youths distinguished for their beautv. 
such as Orion, Cjcphalus, and Tiri onus, whence she is called by 
Ovid Tilhonia conjux. She bore Mf'tnnon to Tithonus. 

Eous, the morning star. [Lucieek.] 

GpAmInondas, Theban general and statesman, son of Polyrams, 
was born and reared in poverty, Lisongh his blood was noble. 
saved the life of Pelopidas in battle, 38'^ ri c., and lived in close 
friemiship with him afterwards. A^ter the Spartans had been 
expelled from Ihebe.s, 57^, Epaminondas took an active part in 
public affairs. He defeated the Spat tans at Ivcuctra (371 B.c.), 
which destroyed the Spartan supremacy in Greece. Four times 
he siicce.s.sfully invaded Peloponnesus at the head of the Theban 
armies. In the last of these campaigns he defeated the Spartans 
at Mantinea; but, in the full career of victory, died Me is said to 
have fallen by the hands of Gr>dlu3, the son of Xenophon. Epa- 
rninondas was one of the greatest men of Greece. Me raised Thebes 
to tlie supremacy of Greece, which she lost almost as soon as he died. 
Both in public and in private life he was distinguished by his integritv. 

EpXphu.s, son of Zeus and lo, bom on the river Nile. He became 
king of Egypt, and built Memphis. 

EpSus. son of Panopeus, and builder of the Trojan horse. 

EphEhi, an Atheiu.iii term for youths over 16. 

EpHfesus, the chief of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor. In the plain beyond its walls stood the cel(d:>rated temple 
of Artemis, built in the 6th century b.c. After being burnt down 
by Heri)stratiis in the night on winch Alexander the Great was 
t>orn (356 n r ), it w.is restored by the joint efforts of all the Ionian 
states, and was one of the wonders of the world With the rest of 
Ionia, h.phesiis fell under the power successively of Croesus, the 
Persians, the Mace<lonians, and the Romans. It was always very 
flourishing. In the early history of the Christian Church it is con- 
‘^picuous as having been visited both by St Paul and St. John. 

EpiiTaltEs. I. One of the Aloldae. [Alorus.] 2. A Malian, 
who in .|8o B c . when Leonidas was defending the pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae, guided a body of Persians over the mountain path, and 
thus enabled them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. 3. An Athenian 
statesman, and a friend and partisan of Pericles. 

ICphoks [overseers], a board of 5 members at Sparta, exercising 
almost sovereign power. ® 
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£phyka, the ancient name of Corinth. 
fipiCASTfi, commonly called Jocaste. 

fipIcHARMUS, chief comic poet among the Dorians, bom in the 
island of Cos, about 540 b.c., was carried to Megara in Sicily in his 
infancy, and spent the latter part of his life at Syracuse at the 
court of Hieron. He died at the age 01 90. Epicharmus gave to 
comedy a new form, and introduced a regular plot. 

£pict£tus, of Hierapolis in Phrygia, Stoic philosopher, was a 
freedman of Epaphroditus. Being expelled from Rome by Domitian, 
he took up liis residence at Nicopolis in Epirus. He did not leave 
any works behind him; and the short manual {Enchiridion) \\hich 
bears his name was compiled from his discourses by his pupil 
Arrian. His manual has been Englished by George Long; also in 
I^oeb Library; Oxford Translations; and Everyman's Library, 
EpIcOrus, Greek philosopher, was born b.c. 342, in the island of 
Samos, and took up his permanent residence at Athens in 306. 
Here he purchased the garden, afterwards so noted, in which he 
established the philosophical school, called after him the Epit arean 
He died in 270, at the age of 72, after a long and painful ilhi«*.*»s, 
which he endured with truly philosophical patience and courage. 
He taught that the summum bonum, or highest good, is happine.s8. 
The happiness he taught his followers to seek was not sensual enjoy- 
•nent, but peace of mind as the result of the cultivation of all the 
virtues. According to the teaching of his school virtue should be 
practised because it leads to happiness; whereas the Stoics teach that 
virtue should be cultivated for its own sake. In the physical part 
of his philosophy he followed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus 
and Diagoras. The pupils of Epicurus were very numerous, and 
were excessively devoted to him. His system has been attacked, 
partly because after the days of Epicurus men who professed to be 
his followers gave themselves over to mere sensual enjoyment, and 
partly because it was really founded on an erroneous principle, in 
making virtue dependent upon consequent happiness. A good 
account of his teaching is given by Erdmann, History of Philosophy, 
vol. i (E.T.), §96; Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. ii, chap. ii. See 
Cyril Bailey’s ed. of the extant remains with trans. and notes, 
1926; also Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, 1928. 
fipiDAMNUS. [DYRRHACHIUM.] 

EpIdaurus, town in Argolis on the Saronic Gulf, formed, with 
its territory lipidauria, a district independent of Argos, and not 
included in Argolis till the time of the Romans. It was the seat 
of the worship of Aesculapius, whose temple was situated about 
3 miles from the town. The remains of the hne theatre (4th century 
B.c.) at Epidaurus are well preserved. See Frazer's Pausaniai, 
vols. iii and v. (See Fig. 9.) 

Ep!g6ni, that is, ‘the Descendants,' the name of the sons of the 
7 heroes who perished before Thebes. [Aprastus.] Ten years 
after the death of those heroes, the Epigoni marched against Thebes, 
which they took and razed to the ground. The names of the Epigoni 
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aro not the same m all accounts; but the common lists contain 
Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthenelus, Thersander, 
and Euryalus. 

EpImAnIoSs, poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is, to a 
great extent mythical. There is a legend that when a boy he was 
sent out by his father in search of a sheep; and that, seeking shelter 
from the heat of the midday sun, he’went into a cave, and there fell 
into a deep sleep, which lasted 57 years. On waking and returning 
home, he found that his younger brother had grown an old man. 
His visit to Athens, how'ever, is an historical fact, and determine.^ 
his date. The Athenians, who were visited by a plague in conse¬ 
quence of the crime of Cylon, invited Epimenidcs to undertake the 
purification of the city. Epimenides acconlingly came to Athens, 
about 596 B.C., and performed the de.sired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices. Many works were attributed to him by the 
ancients, and the Apostle Paul has preserved (Titus i 12) a cele¬ 
brated verse of his against the Cretans. 

EpI.MftTHKUS. [Prometheus and Pandora.] 

EpIphanes, a surname of Antiochus IV, king of Syria. 

EpIrus, that is, 'the mainland,* a country in the N W. of Greece, 
so called to distinguish it from C-orcyra. Homer gives the name 
of Epirus to the whole of the W, coast of Greece, thus including 
Acamania in it. Epirus was bounded by Illyria and Macetlonia on 
the N., by Thessaly on the E., by Acamania and tlie Ambracian 
Gulf on the S., an<l by the Ionian Sea on the W. Its inhabitants 
were numerous. They appear to have been a mixture of Pelasgiana 
and Illyrians. The ancient ora'de of Dodona in tlie country was 
of Pelasgic origin. Epirus contained 14 different trdx^s. Of these 
the mo^t important were the Chaones, THKspuori, and Molossi, 
who gave their names to the 3 principal divisions of the country, 
Chaonia, The.sprotia, and Molossia The different tribes were 
originally governed by their own princes. The Molossian princes, 
who traced their descent from IVrrluis. son of Achilles, subsequently 
acquire<l the sovereignty over the whole country, and took the title 
of kings of Epirus. The most celebrated of tlie.se wms Pyrrhus, 
who earned on war with the Romans. [See Epirus by G. N. Cross, 

Epitaph of AbercIus, a Greek inscription composed before the 
year 210 bv Abercius, Bishop of Hieropolis in Phrygia It is of 
great importance in connection with the sacramental system of the 
Christian Church. 

EpAna, goddess of horses and grooms. 

’ Ep<*»PFrs, son of Poseidon and Canace, king of Sicyon. i e 
carried away from Thebes Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, who made 
war on Epopeus, but was killed. EZpopeus was eventually slam 
by Evens. [.V.ntioph ; Lycus ] 

EptSwf^nTA {Ivrra), town in Gallia Ci'^a’Dina, on the Diiria, in the 
territory of the Sala.ssi, colonized by the Romans, 100 b.c. 
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£qltus TOtIcus or Aequum TOtTcum, small town of the Hirpini, 
in Sarnnium, 21 miles from Beneventnm. 

£ran A, town near M. Arnanus, the chief seat of the Eleutherocilices, 
in the time of Cicero. 

£rAsistrAi us, physician and anatomist, a native of lulis, in 
the island of Ceos, nourished from 300 to 260 B.c., and was the 
founder of a medical school at Alexandria. 

£rAt 6 , one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

ERArosTHiiNlls, of Cyreae, born 276 B.c., was placed by Ptolemy 
Euergetes over the library at Alexandria. He died at Alexandria at 
the age of 80. about ig6 b.c., of voluntary starvation, having lost 
his sight, and being tired of life. He was a man of extensive learning, 
and wrote on almo.st all the branches of knowledge then cultivated— 
astronomy, geometry, geography, philosophy, history, and grammar 
His works have perished, with the exception of some fragments. 
His most celebrateil work was a systematic treatise on geography, 
of which Strabo made great use.—See Tozer, History of Ancient 
Geography, p, 180. 

CriIrus, son of Chaos, begot Aether and Hem6ra (Day) by Nux 
(Night), liis sister. The name signifies darkness, and is applied to 
the dark space through which the shades pass into Hades. 

ErechthEum. [Erichthonius.] 

EretriA, town of Euboea, situated on the Euripus, with a harbour, 
Porthmus, was founded by the Athenians, but had a mixed popula¬ 
tion, among which was a considerable number of Dorians. Its 
commerce and navy raised it in early times to importance; it con¬ 
tended with Chalcis for the supremacy of Euboea; and it planted 
colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was destroyed by the Persians. 
490 B.C., and its inhabitants were enslaved. 

ErichthOnIus. I. Erichthonius or Erhchtheus I, son of 
Hephaestus. Athena reared the child without the knowledge of 
the other gods, and entrusted him to Agraiilus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, concealed in a chest, wdiich they were forbidden to open 
But disobeying the command, they saw the child in the form of a 
serpent or entwined by a serpent, whereupon they were seized with 
madness, and threw themselves down the rock of the Acropolis. 
Erichthonius became king of Athens, and was succeeded in the 
kingdom by his son Pandion. He introduced the worship of Athena, 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea, and built a temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. He was the first who used a chariot with 
4 horses, for which reason he was placed among the stars as Auriga. 
He was worshipped as a god after his death: and a temple, called 
the h' re< htheum, w'as built to him on the Acropolis. 2. Errch- 
THEUs II, grandson of the former, and son of Pandion, whom he 
succeeded as king of Athens. He was father of Cecrops, Procris, 
Creusa. Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war betw'een the Eleusin- 
ians and Athenians, Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain; 
whereupon Poseidon demanded the sacrifice of one of the daughters 
of Rrechtheus. When one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved 
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to die with her; and Ercchtheus himself was killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning at the request of Poseidon. 

ErIdAnus, river god, on whose banks amber was found. The 
Electrides Insulae or ' Amber Islands’ are placed at the mouth of the 
Padiis (Po), and here Phaethon was struck by the lightning of 
Zeus. [Padus.] 

ErIcSnS, daughter of Icarius, beloved by JBacchus. 

Erinna, Greek poetess, who died at the ago of 19. The opinion, 
deriving from Suidas, that she was contemporary with Sappho, 
has been abandoned. She probably lived on the island of Telos, 
and was a contemporary of Theocritus and Asclepiades, who praised 
her poetry. Ihree epigrams of hers are preserved in the Gnek 
Anthology, but her fame rests also on a poem to the memory of 
Baucis, called The Distaff. See J. U. Powell, Niw Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature, 1933. 

ErIn^ks. [Eumenidks.] 

ErIphylE, daughter of Talaus, wife of Amphiaraus, and mother 
of Alcmaeon. [Amphiaraus; Alcmaeon] 

Eris, in Latin Discordia, the goddess of Discord, the friend and 
sister of Ares, who delighted with him in the tumult of war. It was 
Kris who threw the apple into the assembly of the gods, the cause of 
.so much suffering and war. [Paris.] 

Er6s, in Latin Amor, or Cupido, the god of love, son of Aphrodite, 
by either Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. He was represented as a beautiful 
but wanton boy. His arms consist of arrows, which he carries in a 
golden quiver, and of torches which no one can touch with impunity. 
Kros is further represented with golden wings, and as fluttering 
about like a bird. Hj.s eyes are sometimes covered, so that he acts 
blindly. He is the u.sual companion of his mothe^r. Aphrodite 
Anteros, literally, return-love, is usually re]>resentcd as the god who 
punishes those who do not return the love of others; thus he is the 
avenging b 2 ros, or a deus ultor. But in some accounts he is described 
as a god opposed to Eros and struggling against him. Respecting 
the connection between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. The later 
poets speak of a number of Erotes. 

Eri^manthus. I. Mountain in Arcadia, celebrated in mythology 
as the haunt of the savage Eryinanthian boar destroyed by Hercules. 
[lIiiRi'ULRs.] The Arcadian nymph Callisto, who was changed into 
a slie-bear, is called Erymanthis ursa and her son Areas Eryman- 
thiihs ursae custos. [Arctos ] 2 River in Arcadia, tising in the 

above-mentioned mountain, and falling into the Alpheus. 

Erysichthon, son of the Thessalian king Triopas, who cut dowm 
tree.s in a grove sacred to Deineter, for which he W'as punished with 
a fearful hunger, that cau.sed him to devour his own flesh. 

Erythrab, one of the 12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor. 

Erythrakum Mark, the name originally of the whole expanse of 
sea between Arabia and Africa on the W. and India on the E., 
Including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea and Persian Gulf). In 
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this sense it is used by Herodotus. Afterwards the parts of these sea> 
were distinguished, the main body of the sea being called Indicvv 
Oceanus, the Red Sea Arabicus Sinus, the Persian Gulf Persicns 
Sinus. The name Erythraeum Marc was generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding genuine Latin tern\ 
Mare Riibrum {Red Sea). 

£ryx ( 5 . Giuliano). i. Mountain in the N.W. of Sicily, near 
Drepanum. On the summit stood an ancient temple of Aphrodite, 
•aid to have been built by Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to 
Virgil, by Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, who 
introduced the worship of Aphrodite into Sicily. Hence the goddess 
bore the surname Erycina, under which name her worship was 
introduced at Rome about the beginning of the second Punic war 
2. A son of Poseidon and Aphrodite, worshipped on Eryx. 

£j£oclEs, son of Oedipus and Jocasta. After his father's flight 
from Thebes, he and his brother Polynices undertook the govern¬ 
ment of the city: but disputes having arisen between them, Poly¬ 
nices fled to Adrastus, who then brought about the expedition of 
the Seven against Thebes. Eteoclcs and Polynices perished in 
single combat. See Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes, and the 
Oedipus of Sophocles. 

EtEsTak, the Etesian Winds, derived from |r#f, 'year,* signified 
any periodical winds, but more particularly the northerly winds 
which blow in the Aegaean for 40 days from the rising of the dog star. 

EtrurIa, EtrOrIa, or TuscIa, called by the Greeks Tyrrhftnla, 
a country in central Italy. The inhabitants were called by the 
Romans Etrusci or Tusci, by the Greeks Tyrrheni or Tyrseiii, and by 
themselves Rasena. The origin of the Etruscans is uncertain: 
possibly they were of Pelasgian stock. See Dennis, Cities of Etruria 
The government was a close aristocracy, and was confined to the 
family of the Lucumones, who united in their own persons the 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil functions. The people appear to 
have been in a state of serfdom. A meeting of the confederacy of 
the 12 states was held annually in the spring, at the temple of 
Voltumna, near Volsinii. The Etruscans were a highly civilized 
people, and from them the Romans borrowed many of their religious 
and political institutions. The 3 last kings of Rome were Etruscans, 
and they left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan power. The 
later history of the Etruscans is a struggle against Rome, to which 
they became subject, after their decisive defeat by Cornelius Dola- 
bella in 283 b.c. In 91 they received the Roman franchise. The 
military colonics establi.shed in Etruria by Sulla and Augustus 
destroyed the national character of the people, and the country thus 
became Romanized. 

Euboea [Negropont), the largest island of the Aegaean Sea, about 
90 miles in length, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and the 
S. part of Thessaly, from which countries it is separated by the 
Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest part. In Homer 
the inhabitants are called Abantes. In the N. of Euboea dwelt the 
♦h 495 
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Histiaei; below these were the Kllopii, and in the S. were the Dryopes 
The centre of the island was inhabited chiefly by lonians. It was 
in this part of Euboea that the Athenians planted the colonies of 
CiiALris and Erkfria. which were the 2 most important cities in 
the isl.ind. After the Peisian wars, Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians Since Cumae, in Italy, was a colony from Chalcis, in 
Euboea, the adjective Euboicus is used by the poets in reference to 
the former city. 

EucidoEs. I. Mathematician, lived at Alexandria in the time 
of the fir-,t Ptolemy, 323-283 B.C., and was the founder of the 
Alexandrian mathematic.al school. It was his answer to Ptolemy, 
who asked if geometry could not be made easier, that there was ‘no 
royal road.* Of the works attributed to Euclid, several are still 
extant, of which by far the most noted is the Elements. [See 
Todhunter's edition in Everyman’s Library.] 2. Of Megara, one 
of the disciples of Socrates, quitted Athens on the death of Socrates 
(309 B c.), and took refuge in Megara, where he founded a school, 
'ii.stinguished by the cultivation of dialectics. 

EudEmli-s, Greek philosopher: distinguished pupil of Aristotle, 
and author of the (still extant) Eudemian Ethics. 

ICuDOXus, of Cnidus, astronomer and geometer, lived about 
3b6 B c. He studied at Athens and m ligypt. He had an observa¬ 
tory at Cnidus. He is said to have been the first who taught in 
Greece the motions of the planets. His works arc lost. 

ICuergEtrs, the ‘Benefactor,* a title of honour conferred by the 
Grei'k slates upon those from whom they had received benefits 
[Ptolemaeus.] 

EnnEMfiRUS, a Sicilian, who lived at the court of Cassander, in 
!VTace<loMia. about 316 b.c., and the author of a work called the 
Sarred Iltsfory, in which he attempted to show that all the ancient 
myths were genuine historical events. He represented the gods as 
ori;’iiiallv men wlio had distinguished themselves and who after 
tlrur death received divine worship from the grateful peojile. The 
word ‘euhemerism’ is derived from his name. 

Eulaeus, river in Susiana, rising in Great Media, passing E. ol 
Susa, and falling into the head of the Persian Gulf Some of the 
ancient geogiaphcrs make the Eulaeus fall in to the Choaspes. 

Eumarus, faithful .swineherd of Ulysses. (See Horner's Odyssey.) 

EumEnEs. I. Of Cardia, .served as private secretary to Philip 
and Alexander, and on the death of the latter (323 B.c.), obtained 
the government of Cappa<Iocia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. He 
was put to death, 31b, by Antigonus. He was a great general 
and statesman. 2. King of Pergamum, reigned 197-159 b c 
[Phrciamum, 2.] 

EumEnIdes, also called Erinyes, and by the Romans Furlae or 
DIrae, the Avenging Deities. Xke name Erinyes is the more ancient 
one: the form Eumenides, which signifies 'the well-meaning,’ or 
' soothed goddesses,* is a euphemism, because people dreaded to call 
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these goddesses by their real name. It was said to have been first 
given them after the acquittal of Orestes by the Areopagus, when 
the anger of the Erinyes had been soothed. They are represented 
as the daughters of Earth or of Night, and as winged maidens, with 
serpents twined in their hair, and with blood dripping from their 
eyes. They dwelt in the depths of Tartarus. With later writers 
their number is usually 3, and their names are TisiphCiie, Alecto, 
and Megaera. They punished men both in this world and after 
death. The sacrifices offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, i.e. a drink of honey mixed with water. The crimes which 
they punished were disobedience towards parents, violation of the 
respect due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of the laws of 
hospitality, and improper conduct towards suppliants.—See Aeschy¬ 
lus, Eumenides, Cj. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greek Religion, p. 148. 

Eumolpus (that is, ‘the good singer'), in Greek myth the son of 
Poseidon and Chifine, the daughter of Boreas. As soon as he was 
born he was thrown into the sea by his mother, who was anxious to 
conceal her shame, but was preserved by his father Poseidon, who 
had him educated in Ethiopia by his daughter Benthesicyma, After 
dwelling for a time in Ethiopia, and afterwards at the court of the 
Thracian king Tegyrius, he came to Eleusis in Attica. He joined 
the Eleusinians in an expedition against Athens, but was slain by 
Erechtheus. Eumolpus was regarded as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and as the first priest of Demeter and Dionysus 
His family, the Eumolpidae, continued till the latest times the 
hereditary prie.sts of Demeter at lUeusis. 

Eunus, a Sicilian slave, the leader of the Sicilian slaves in tlie 
Servile War (13^-132 B.c.). 

EupatrIdae, the members of the Athenian nobility. 

EuphRmus, son of Po.seidon, and ancestor of Battus I. 

Euphorbus, son of Panthou:;. one of the bravest of the Trojans, 
slain by Menelaus, who dedicated his shiehl in the temple of Hera, 
near Mycenae. Pythagoras asserted that he had once been Euphor¬ 
bus. and in proof of his assertion took down at first sight the shield 
from the temple of Hera. 

Euphorion, of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, was 
the librarian of Antiochus the Great in 221 B.c. All his works 
are lost. 

Euphranor, statuary and painter, was a native of Corinth, but 
practiseci his art at Athens about 336 b.c. 

Euphrates, river of A.sia, consists in its upper cour.se of 2 branches, 
both of which rise in the mountains of Armenia. The northern 
branch is the true Euphrates: the southern was called by tlu; ancients 
the Arsanias. After their junction the river breaks through the 
main chain of the Taurus between Mclitene and Samosata, and then 
flows through the plain of Babylonia, till it joins the Tigris about 
sixty miles above the head of the Persian Gulf. 
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EuphrCsynS, one of the Ciiaritks. 

EupdLis, Athenian poet of the old comedy, contemporary of 
Aristophanes, was born about 446 B.c., and died about 411. I'he 
fctory that Alcibiades threw him into the sea out of revenge is not 
true. 

EurIpIdEs, tragic poet, was born at Salamis, 480 b.c., on the very 
day that the Greeks defeated the Persians off that island, whither 
his parents had fled from Athens on the invasion of Xerxes. In 
his youth he cultivated gymnastic pursuits, and won the prize at 
the Eleusinian and Theseaii contests. He studied philosophy under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric under Prodicus. He lived on intimate 
terms with Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras have 
been remarked in many passages of his plays. In 441 he gained for 
the first time the first prize, and he continued to exhibit plays until 
408, the date of the Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens for the 
court of Arclielaiis, king of Macedonia, where he died in 406, at the 
age of 75. Euripides in his tragedies brought down the ancient 
heroes and heroines to the ordinary standard of men and women. 
He represented men, according to an oft-quoted dictum, ‘ not as they 
ought to be, but as they are.* Hence the preference given to his 
plays by the ])ractical Socrates. His great excellency is the tender¬ 
ness and pathos with which some of his characters are invested. 
Euripides w.is undoubtedly a rationalist: and his aim, in many of 
liis plays, was to pour scorn on the popular religion of his time. 

IS of his tragedies are extant, if we omit the Rhesus, which is probably 
spurious. There are admirable verse translations by A. S. Way 
and Prof. Gilbert Murray. The fragments have been edited by 
A. S. Hunt (1912), Fragments of some 55 plays are extant, and 
(»f the Ilypstpyle about 300 lines exist out of a total of 1,700 (dis- 
< overed at Oxyrhynchus, iqo6). Specimens are given in English 
liy I’rof. Murray in his Athenian Drama: Euripides (appendix on 
the lost plays); and fragments of a tetralogy— Alcmena, Temenus, 
lemenxdes, and Archelaus —have been published with translation 
by R. J. Walker, The Macedonian Tetralogy, 1920. See also Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, (See Fig. 29.) 

EurIpus, any part of the sea w'hcre the ebb and flow of the tide 
were remarkably violent, is the name e.specially of the narrow .strait 
wliich separates Euboea from Boeotia. 

Europa, daughter of the Phoenician king, Agenor (or, according 
10 the Iliad, daiigliter of Phoenix). H^'r beauty charmed Zeus, 
who assumed the form of a bull and mingled with the herd as Europa 
and her maidens were sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged by 
his tameness, Europa ventured to mount his back; whereupon the 
god rushed into the sea, and swam with her to Crete. Here she 
became by Zeus the mother of Minos, Rhadarnanthus, and Sarpedon. 

Eurotas, the chief river in I^conia, on which Sparta stood. 

Eurus, the S.E. wind; the Latin Voltumus. 

EuRi^BXxEs, the herald of Ulysses, whom he followed to Troy. 

Eur^bAtOs, an Ephesian, whom Croesus sent to the Peloponnesui 
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to hire mercenaries for him in his war with Cyrus. He, however, 
went over to Cyrus, ami betrayed Croesus. In consequence of this 
treachery, his name passed into a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

EuryclEa, the nurse of Odysseus; she recognized him, though 
disguised as a beggar, on his return from Troy after 20 years* wander¬ 
ing.—See Homer’s Odyssey. 

EuRi?^Dlcft. I. Wife of Orpheus. [Orpheus; Aristaeus.] 2 
The name of several Illyrian and Macedonian prince.sses. The most 
celebrated was the wife of Philip Arrhidaeiis, who succeeded Alex¬ 
ander the Great. She was put to death by Olympias, 317 b.c. 

EuRirLOcHUS, a companion of Ulysses, escaped when his friends 
were metamorphosed into swine. [Circe.] 

EurymEdon. I. Son of Tliucles, an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war. 2. A small river in Pamphylia, celebrated 
for the victory which Cimon gained over the Persians (469 b.c.). 
EuRi^MUS, father of the seer Telemus, hence called Eur^mldes. 
EuR' 5 'NdMfi, daughter of Occanus, and mother of Leucothoe. 
Eurypon, otherwise called Eur^tlon, grandson of Procles, was 
the third king of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave it 
the name of Eurypontidae. 

EuRfP't'Lus. I. Son of Euaemon, and one of the bravest of the 
Greek heroes before Troy. a. Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, king 
of Cos, killed by Hercules. 

EtjrysthEnes and Procles, the twin sons of Aristodemus, born 
before their father’s return to Peloponnesus and occupation of hi.*5 
allotment of Laconia. He died immediately after the birth of his 
children, and in accordance with the oracle at Delphi both were 
made kings, but the precedence given to Eurysthenes and his de¬ 
scendants. From these 2 brothers the 2 royal families in Sparta 
w'ere de.scended. 

Eurystheus. [Hercules.] 

Eur'&tus, king of Oechalia, and father of Tole. THepcules.] 
EusSbIus, surnamed Pamphili to commemorate his frit*nd>hip 
for Pamphilus, bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was born in Palestine 
about A.D. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea about 315, and 
died about 340. He wrote in Greek. His greatest work is his 
Ecclesiastical History [translated from Burton's text (1838) by W. 
Bright (Oxford, 1881); also in Loeb Library]. His Praeparaiio 
Evangelic a contains valuable extracts from the ancient philosophers 
[edited wnth commenta^ and translation by E. H. Gifford, 5 vols 
1903]. His Chronicon is likewise valuable to students of ancient 
history. It exists only in a Latin version by Jerome [edited by 
J. K. Fotheringham, 1923]. 

EuterpE, one of the Muses. [Musae.] 

Eutiches, abbot of a monastery at Constantinople, and founder 
of the heresy called, after him, Eutichianism, that denies that there 
are two natures in Christ. Eutiches died about the year 450 
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EuTRftsis, ancient town of Boeotia, mentioned by Homer and 
said to have been the residence of Zethus and Amphion before they 
ruled over Thebes. Situated between Thespiae and Plataeae, with 
a temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence had the surname of Apollo 
liutrgsites. The site of Eutresis has oeen identified of recent years 
(1024-5) and some remains of the Homeric city unearthed. See 
Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis in Boeotia (1931). 

Eutr 6 pius, Roman historian, contemporary of Constantine the 
(irc.it, Julian, and Valcns, and the author of a brief compendium 
of Roman history in 10 books, from the foundation of the city to the 
accession of Valeris, A.D. 364, to whom it is inscribed. This work is 
extant, and is drawn up with care. 

EvadnE, daugliter of Iphis, and wife of Capaneus. 

KvXo6ras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, from about 410 to 374 
«.c. He was assisted by the Athenians against the Persians. 

Evandrr, son of Hermes, by an Arcadian nymph. About 60 
years b«d()re the Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a colony 
from Pallantiiim, in Arcadia, into Italy, and there to have built a 
town, Pallaiitgum, on the Tiber, at the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
which town was subsequently incorjiorated with Rome. Evander 
taught his neighbours the arts of peace and of social life, and 
especially the art of writing. 

EvRnus. I. [Phidatis), river of Aetolia, rising in Mt. Oeta, and 
flowing into the sea, 120 stadia W. of Antirrhium. It derived its 
name from Evenus, the, father of Marpe.ssa, who was carncfl off by 
Idas; and Evenus, being unable to overtake the latter, threw him¬ 
self into the river, which was henceforth called after him. 2. River 
of .Mysia, falling into the Sinus Elaiticus near Pitane. 

Evlus, an epithet of Bacchus, given him from the animating cry 
evor, in the festivals of the god. 


FXbIi, ancient patrician gens at Rome. Its most important 
members are. i. K. Eabius Vibulanus, 3 times con.sul, 484, 481, 
470 B c. In his third consulship he espoused the cause of the ple¬ 
beians; but as his propositions were rejected by the patricians, he 
and his house resolved to quit Rome altogether. Accordingly, 306 
Eabii marched with the consul at their head through the Carmental 
Gate, and proceeiled to the banks of the Cr'unera, where they erected 
a fortress Here they lived with their families and clients, and for 
2 years continued to devastate the territory of Veii. I'hey were 
at length destroyed by the Veientes in 477, on the i8th of June. 
The whole gens perished with the exception of one individual, from 
whom all the later Eabii were descended. 2. Q. Fabius Maximus, 
named Cuuctator, from his caution in war. He was 5 times con¬ 
sul (233-209 B.C.). In 217, immediately after the defeat at Trasi- 
meniifi, Fabius was appointed dictator. From this period, so long 
as the war with Hannibal was merely defensive, Fabius became the 
leading man at Rome. He avoided all direct encounter with the 
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enemy; moved his camp from highland to highland, where the 
Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could not follow him; watched 
Hannibal's movements, and cut off his stragglers and foragers. 
His enclosure of Hannibal in one of the upland valleys between 
Cales and the Vulturnus, and the Carthaginian's adroit escape b> 
driving oxen with blazing faggots fixed to their horns, up the hilb 
sides, are well-knovrn facts. But at Rome and in his own camp the 
caution of Fabius w’as misintcr}>retcd; and the people in consequence 
div'ided the command between him and M. Minucius Rufus, his 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily entrapped, and would 
have been destroyed by Hannibal, had not Fabius hastened to his 
rescue. In the closing years of the second Punic war Fabius appears 
to les.s afivantage. The war had become aggressive under a new 
race of generals. Fabius dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, 
and was his opponent in his scheme of invading Africa. He died 
in 203. 3. C. Fabius Pictor, received the surname of Pictor, 

because he painted the walls of the temple of Salus, which the 
dictator C. Junius Bnitus Bubulcus dedicated in 302. This is the 
earliest Roman p^mting of which we have any record. 4. Q. Fabius 
Pictor, grandson of the last, the most ancient writer of Roman 
history in prose. He served in the Gallic war, 225, and also in the 
second Punic w^ar. His histor>', which was written in Greek, began 
with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, and came down to his own time. 

FabrIcIus, the name of a Roman family the chief members of 
which were: i, C. Fabricius, one of the most popular heroes in the 
Roman annals. He was consul 282 b.c., and two years afterwards 
wa.s one of the Roman ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum to 
negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. Pyrrhus used every 
effort to gain the favour of Fabricius; but the sturdy Roman rejected 
all his offers. In 278 Fabricius was consul a second time, when he 
.sent back to Pyrrhus the traitor who had offered to poi.son him 
Negotiations were then opened, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Italy by Pyrrhus. He was censor in 275, and distinguished himself 
by the severity with which he repressed the growing taste for luxury. 
Ancient writers love to tell of the frugal way in which Fabricius and 
his contemporary Curius Dentatus lived on their hereditary farms. 
2. L Fabricius, curator viarum in 62 b.c., built a new bridge of 
stone, connecting the city with the island in the Tiber, and called 
after him pons Fabricius. 

FAi.Rrti or FAlErTum, town in Etruria, situated on a height near 
Mt Soracte, was originally a Pelasgic town, but was afterwards one 
of the 12 Etruscan cities. Its inhabitants were called Falisci, and 
were regarded as of the same race as the Aequi, whence w^e find them 
often called Aequi Falisci. After a long struggle with Rome, the 
Faliscans yielded to CamilliLS, 394 B.c. The Faliscans revolted at 
the close of the first Punic war (241 B c.), when the Romans 
destroyed their city. A new town was built on the plain. The 
white cows of Falerii were valued at Rome for sacrifices. 

FAlernus Ager, district in the N. of Campania. It produced 
Borne of the finest wine in Italy. 
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E^'anum FortOnak {Fano), town in Umbria at the mouth of the 
Metaurus, with a celebrated temple of Fortuna. 

FarfXrus or Fabaris (Farfa), river flowing across the region of 
the Sabini, near Rome. Often mentioned by the Latin writers. 

Fascks, the Latin name for a bundle of rods enclosing an axe; 
the symbol of authority carried by tlie lictors before one of the 
higher magistrates. (See Fig. 30.) 

1'ates. [Moikae.] 

Fa UN ITS in Latin myth; one of the oldest of Italian deities. He 
was worshipped as the protecting deity of agriculture and of shep¬ 
herds, and also as a giver of oracles. After the introduction of the 
worship of the Greek Pan into Italy, Faiinus was identified with 
Pan, and represented, like the latter, with horns and goat's feet. 
At a later time we find mention of Faiini in the plural. What 
Faunus was to the male sex, his wife h'aula or Fauna was to the 
female. [Bona Dea ] Faunus gradually came to be identified 
with the Arcadian Pan, and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs. 

J^'AusrA, CoRNEr.iA, daughter of the dictator Sulla, wife of Milo, 
and infamous for her adulteries. 

Faustina, i. Senior, wife of Antoninus Pius, notorious for her 
licentiousness. 2. Junior, daughter of the elder Faustina, and wife 
of M. Aurelius, also notorious for her profligacy. 

FAv^iNlus, the Latin term for Zephyrus, the W. wind. 

FavonTus, M., an imitator of Cato Uticeiisis, whose character and 
conduct he copied so servilely as to be nicknamed Cato's ape. 

Fkbruus, ancient Italian divinity, to whom the month of February 
was .sacred. 

FElIcItas, tlie personification of happiness, is frequently seen on 
Roman medals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of Mercury 
and a cornucopia. 

FEi-ix, AntonIus, procurator of Judaea, in the reigns of Claudius 
and Nero. He indnceil Drusilla, wife of the king of Emesa, to leave 
her husband ; and she was still living with him in a.d. 60, when St. 
Paul preached before th' in both. 

1'knni, savage people, reckoned by Tacitus among the Germans. 
They probably dwelt in the further part of E. Prussia, and were the 
same as the modern Id nils. 

FErEtrUis, a surname of Jupiter, derned from ferire. to strike, 
for persons who took an oath called upon Jupiter to strike them if 
they swore falsely; or from ferre because he was the giver of peace. 

FhrIab, holidays (dedicatetl to the wordiip of a deity). 

h'P.RdNiA, ancient Italian divinity, whose sanctuary was at Terra- 
ciiia, near Mt. Soracte. At her fe.stival a great fair was held, when 
the peo]>le used to ofter her the first-fruits of their fields. 

FhscennIum, a town in Etruria, of Pelasgic origin. From this 
town the Romans derived the coarse Fescenniiie songs bandied 
about at harvest festivals and weddings. 
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Festus, Porcius, succeeded Felix as procurator of Judaea, in a.d. 
62. It was he who bore testimony to the innocence of St. Paul, when 
he defended himself before him in the same year: Acts xxiv, xxv. 

Festus, Sex. PompEius, Roman grammarian, in the 4th century 
of our era, the author of a dictionary or glossary of Latin words 
and phrases, of which a considerable portion is extant. 

FEtIAles, a collegium of men (elected for life) whose duty it 
was 'to maintain the laws of international relationship.' The institu¬ 
tion was universal in Italy. 

FIdenae, sometimes Fidena (Castel Giubileo), ancient towm in 
the land of the Sabines, 5 miles N.E. of Rome, situated on a hill, 
between the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to have been colonized 
by Romulus; but it was probably colonized by the Etruscan Veii, 
with which city we find it in alliance. It frequently revolted, and 
was frecjuently taken by the Romans. Its last revolt was in 43S 
B.c. It was destroyed by the Romans, but was afterwards rebuilt. 

FIdes, Roman goddess, personification of faithfulness. 

FidIus, occurs in the expression Medius Fidiusmt' So help me the 
god of truth.' Thus Dius Ftdius (god of faith) was identified with a 
Sabine deity, Semo Sancus, and was later regarded as synonymous 
with Z«i'>s The me- was a deinonstr. particle, like the me- in 

mehercule, mecastof. 

FIgOlus, P. NigidTus, Roman senator, and Pythagorean 
philosopher of high reputation, who flourished about 60 b.c. 

FimbrIa, C. FlavTus. i. Jurist and orator, consul 104 b.c. 
2. Son of the preceding, and one of the most violent partisans of 
Marius and Cinna during the civil war with Sulla. In 86 b.c. ho 
he was .sent into Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, whom he induced 
the soldiers to put to death. He carried on war against Mithridates; 
but in 84 he was attacked by Sulla, and put an end to his life. 

Flaccus, FulvIus, the name of two distinguished families in the 
Fulvia and Valeria gentes. The best known are: i. M. Fulvius 
Flaccus, friend of the Gracchi, consul 125 b c., and one of the tri¬ 
umvirs for carrying out the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus. He was 
slain, together with C. Gracchus, in 121. 2. L. Valeru s Flaccus, 

consul 100 B.C., with C. Marius, when he took part insubiluing the 
insurrection of Saturninus. In 86 he was chosen consul in place of 
Marius, and was sent into Asia against Mithridates, but was put 
to death by his soldiers. [Fimbria.] 3. L. Valerius, native of 
Padua in the time of Vespasian. He wrote the Argonauttca, an 
extant heroic poem, in 8 books, on the Argonauts. There is a 
translation by Mozley in the Loch Library. 

Flaccus, HCratIus. [Horatius.] 

FlamInInus, T. QuintTus, consul 198 b.c., had the conduct of 
the war against Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated at the battle 
of Cynoscc]jhaIac, in Thessaly, in 197. 

FlAmTnIus, C., consul for the first time 223 b.c., when he gained 
B victory over the Insubrian Gauls; and censor in 220, wlien he 
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executed 2 great works, which bore bis name, viz. the Circus Flaini- 
nius and the Via Flaminia. In his second consulship (217) he was 
defeated and slain by Hannibal, at the battle of Trasimenus. 

I'lavIa Gens, celebrated as the house to which the emperor 
Vespasian belonged. During the later period of the Homan empire, 
tlie name Flavius descended from one emperor to another, Constan- 
tius, the father of Constantine the Great, being the first in the series. 

I^'lora, Roman goddess of flowers and spring, whose annual 
festival, h'loraha, was celebrated from the 28th of April till the 3rd 
of May. witli extravagant merriment and lasciviousness. 

FlokentIa (Firenze, Florence), town in Etruria, and subsequently 
a Roman colony, situntorl on the Arnus. 

I'LORiANiis, M. AnnIus, brother, by a different father, of the 
emperor lacitus, on whose death he was proclaimed emperor at 
Rome, A.u. 276. He was murdered by his troojis at Tarsus two 
months later, w'hile marching againcxt Probus. 

h'LoRus. I. L. Annaeus, Roman historian, lived under Trajan 
and Ha<lrian, and wrote a summary of Roman history, which is 
extant, divided into 4 books, extending from the foundation of 
ih*' city to the time of Augustus. 2 Annaeus, Roman poet of the 
2ii<l century, author of tliree extant trochaic dimeters addressed to 
H.ulnan, and of various epigrams in trochaic tetrameter. The 
Pervtffiltum Veneris has been attributed to him. [Pervigilium 
Venicri.s ] See Minor Latin Poets in the Loeb Library. 

FontIviOs, M., propraetor in Narboncse Gaul, between 76 and 73 
B c., accused in (jg of extortion in his province and defended bv 
Cicero in an oration, part of which is extant. 

F'ormTak, ancient town in Latium, on the Ay^tpia Via. Near 
this place were numerous villas of the Roman nol les- of these the 
best known is the F'orrnianum of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of 
which he was killed. The hills of F'ormiae proiluced good wine. 

Fornax, Roman goddess, who presided over baking the corn 
in the oven (Jornax). Her festival was the Foriiacalia. 

I'oRTfiNA, called Ti'-x"*? (Tiichfi) by the Greeks, the goddess of good 
luck, worsliippeti both in Greece and Italy. She was represented 
with different attributes. With a rudder, she was conceived as the 
divinity guiding the affairs of the worhl; with a ball, she represented 
the varying un.stemliness of fortune: with Plutiis, or the horn of 
Amalthea, she was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of fortune. The 
emperor Trajan founded a temple in her honour. 

Forvunatae or -urum InsOlae, *the Islands of the i^lessed.* 
In Homer the Elysian fields were regarderl as the abode of the 
favoured dead. [IClysium.] In poems later than Homer, an island 
is sy^oken of as their abode; and the poets, and the geograydiers who 
followed them, placed it beyond the Pillars of Hercules. Hence 
when certain islands were discovered in the ocean, off the W. coast 
of Africa, the name Fortunatae Insulae wa.s applied to them. They 
are now' called the Canary and Madeira islands. 
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FdRUM, an open space of ground, in which the public met for 
the transaction of public business, and for the sale and purchase of 
provisions. The number of fora increased at Rome with the growth 
of the city. They were level pieces of ground of an oblong form, 
and were surrounded by buildings, both private and public. The 
principal fora at Rome were: i. Forum Uomanum, also called 
the Forum, and at a later time distinguished by the epithets veins 
or magnum. It lay between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, 
and ran lengthwise from the foot of the Capitol or the Arch of Septi- 
inius Severus in the direction of the Arch of Titus. The Forum, in 
its widest sense, included tUc, Forum properly so called, and the 
Comitium. The Comitium occupied the narrow or upper end of the 
Forum, and was the place where the patricians met in their comitia 
curiata: the Forum, in its narrower sense, was originally only a 
market-place, and was not used for any political purpose. At a 
later time, the Forum in its narrower sense was the place of meeting 
for the plebeians in their cornitia tributa, and was separated from 
the Comitium by the Rostra or platform, from which the orators 
addressed the people. In the time of Tarquin the Forum was sur¬ 
rounded by a range of shops, probably of a, mean character, but 
they gradually changed, and were eventually occupied by bankers 
and money-changers. As Rome grew in greatness, the Forum -was 
adorned with statues of celebrated men, with temples and basilicac, 
and with other public buildings. See Middleton, Remains of Ancient 
Rome, vol. i, pp. 231-352. 2. Forum Julium or Forum Caesaris 
built near the old Forum by Julius Caesar, because the latter was 
found too small for the transaction of public business. 3. Forum 
Augusti, built by Augustus, behind the Forum Julium. 4. Forum 
NERVAE.wasasmall forum lying between theTempIeof Peace and the 
fora of Julius Caesar and Augusta. It was built by Nerva. 5. Foru.m 
Trajani, built by the emperor Trajan, between the forum of Augustus 
and the Campus Martius.—C/. Middleton, op. of., vol. ii, pp. 24 sqq. 

Forum, several towns originally markets or places for administra¬ 
tion of ju.stice. 1. Appii, in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the midst 
of the Pontine marshes, 43 miles S.E. of Rome, founded by the 
censor Appius Claudius when he made the Appia Via. Here the 
Chri.stiaiis from Rome met the Apostle Paul. 2. Julii or Julium 
{FrSjus), Roman colony founded by Julius Casar, 44 b.c., in Gallia 
.Marbonensis, on the coast; the birthplace of Agricola. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal, i. Cluilia or Cluiliak, a trench 
about 5 miles from Rome, said to have been the ditch with^ which 
the Alban king Cluilius protected his camp, when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 2. Drusiana or DrusInae, 
a canal by which Drusus in 11 b.c. united the Rhine with the Ysseb 
3- Mariana or Marianab, a canal dug by command of Marius 
during his war with the Cimbri, in order to connect the Rh6ne with 
the Mediterranean. 4. Xerxis. See Athos. 

Franci, i.e. 'the Free men,' confederacy of German tribes. 
After carrying on frequent wars with the Romans, they at length 
settled in Gaul, which they ruled under Clovis, a.d. 496. 
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FrentAni, Samnite people dwelling on the coast of the Adriatic, 
from the river Sagrus on the N. (and almost as far N. as from the 
Aternus) to the river P'rento on the S., from which they derived their 
iKiine. They submitted to the Romans in 304 b.c. 

pRfiTUM GaditAnum, the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Fr^tum GallIcum, the T'nglish Channel. 

P^Rlsti, people in Germany, inhabiting the coast from the E. mouth 
of the Rhine to the Amisia (Ems). In the 5th century they joined 
the Saxones and Angli in their invasion of Britain. 

FrontInus, Sex. JOlIus, governor of Britain (a.d. 75-8), where 
he (iistinguislied himself by the conquest of the Silurcs (q.v.). He 
was the author of two treatises that are still extant—one on the art 
of war, and another on the Roman aqueducts. [Text, with transla¬ 
tion by C. K F.cnnett, in Loeb Library.] 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, Roman rhetorician, born about a.d. no. 
Lived mainly in Rome. Had an immense reputation in antiquity. 
Parts of his correspondence discovered in 1815; results disappointing. 
—His letters arc translated in the Loeb Library. 

FOcInus Lacus {La^o di Celano or Lago Fucino), lake in the centre 
of Italy and in the country of the Marsi, about 30 miles in circum¬ 
ference, into which all the mountain streams of the Apennines flowed 
To avoid the frequent flooding of this lake, the emperor Claudius 
con.stnicted an emissariurn or artificial channel for carrying off the 
waters of the lake into the river Liris. This emissariurn is nearly 
perfect, it is almost 3 miles in length. For an account of the famous 
sea fight on this lake, read chap, xlix of Merivale'.s History of the 
Romans. 

FulvIa. I. The mistress of Q. Curius, one of Catiline's conspira¬ 
tors, who divulged the plot to Cicero. 2. A daughter of M. Fulvius 
Bambalio of Tiisculum, and successively the wnfe of P. Clodius, 
C. Scribonius Curio, and M. Antony; died 40 n.c. 

Furie.s. [Eumknides.] 


GAbTi, town in Latium, a colony from Alba Longa; and the place, 
according to tradition, where Romulus wa.s brought up. It was 
taken by Tanjuinius .Superbus, and wa.s in ruins in the time of 
Augustus. The cinctus Gabinus, a mode of wearing the toga at Rome, 
appears to have been derived from this town. In its neighbourhood 
are the stone quarries, from which a part of Rome was built. 

GAbInUts, A., tribune of the plebs 66 b.c., when he carried a law 
conferring upon Pompey the command of the war against the pirates, 
and consul in 38, when he took part in the banishment of Cicero 
In the civil war he fought for Caesar. Died 48 b.c. 

GAdrs (Cadiz), ancient town in Hispania Baetica, founded by 
the Phoenicians. Its inhabitants received the Roman franchise 
from Julius Cae.sar. 

Gaf.a, or Gfi, called Tellus by the Romans, the personification 
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oi the earth, is described as the first being that sprang from Chaos, 
and gave birth to Uranus (Heaven), and Pontus (Sea). By Uranus 
she became the mother of the Titans, who were hated by their father 
Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of tlie earth; and she made 
a large iron sickle, with which Cronos mutilated Uranus. Ge (or 
I'ellus) was regarded by both Greeks and Romans as one of the gods 
of the nether world. 

C'. aetOlIa, the interior of N. Africa. 

GAius, Roman juri.st, who wrote under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. One of his chief works was an elementary treatise on 
Roman law, entitled Institutiones, in 4 books, which was the chief 
text-book until the compilation of the Instituhonts of Ju.stinian. 
It was lost for centuries, until discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 at 
Verona. Best edition, Poste's (Oxford University Press). 

GAlAtEa, sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. [Acis.] 

GAlAtIa, a country of Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia 
and Cappadocia. It derived its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Gauls that had invaded and settled in A.sia Minor during tlie 3rd 
century B.c. They overran all Asia Minor within the Taurus, 
and exacted tribute from its princes; but Attains I defeated them 
(230 B.C.), and compelled them to settle down within the limits of 
the country, thenceforth called Galatia, and also Graeco-Galatia 
and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia adopted to a great extent 
Greek habits and manners and religious observances, but preserved 
their own language. They retained their political divisions and 
forms of government. From the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians 
we learn that the Christian churches in Galatia consisted, in great 
part, of Jewish converts. See Ramsay, Tk$ Church in the Ronuin 
Empire. 

Gal BA, name of a distinguished family in the Sulpicia gens. 
I. P. SuLPicius Galba, twice consul, 211 and 200 b.c., and carried 
on war against Philip, king of Macedonia. 2. Skr. Sulpicius 
Galba, praised by Cicero for his oratory, praetor 151, when he 
treacherously murdered a large number of Lusitanians, and consul 
144. 3. Ser. Sulpicius, Roman .emperor, June a.d. 68 to January 

69, was bom 3 b.c. After his consulship he had the govern¬ 
ment of Gaul, 38, where he carried on a successful war against 
the Germans. Nero gave him, in 61. the government of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, where he remained for 8 years. When Nero 
w'as murdered Galba proceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his severity and avarice made him unpopular 
with the soldiers, by whom he was murdered, at the instigation of 
Otho. 

GAlEnus, ClaudIus, commonly called Galen, next to Hippo¬ 
crates the most celebrated of ancient physicians, born at Perga- 
mum. A.D. 130. He was educated by his father Nicon. who, in 
consequence of a dream, chose for him the profession of medicine. 
This subject he first studied at Pergamum, afterwards at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. He practised in his native city, and at 
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Home, where he attended the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Veins. 
He died about 200, at the age of 70. He wrote a great number 
of works on medical and philosophical subjects. His treatise on 
the Natural Faculties has been translated by A. J. Brock in the 
Loch Library. 

GXlEsus, river in the S. of Italy, flowing into the Gulf of Tarentum 
through tlie meadows where the sheep grazed whose wool was so 

«dchrated in antiquity. 

GalEus, that is, ‘the lizard/ son of Apollo and Themisto, from 
whom the GaleOtae, a family of Sicilian soothsayers, derived their 
firigin. The principal seat of the Galeotae was the town of Hybla, 
which was hence called Galedtis or Galeatis. 

GAlinthIas or GAlanthis, daughter of Proetus of Thebes, and 
a friend of Alcmene. When Alcrnene was on the point of giving 
birth to Hercules, and the Moerae and llithyiae, at the request of 
Hera, were endeavouring to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly 
rushed in witli the false report that Alcmene had given birth to a 
son. The hostile goddesses were so surqirised at this information 
that they dropped their arms. Thus the charm was broken, and 
Alcmene was enable to give birth to Hercules. The goddesses 
avenged the deception practised upon them by iTietamor[)hosing 
Galinthias into a weasel (7a\^). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules erected a sanctuary 
to her. 

GallaEcTa (modern Galicia), the country of the Gallaeci or Callaeci, 
in the extreme N.W. of Spain. Its inhabitants were the most un- 
civib/-<*d m Spain. They were defeated with great slaughter by 
D. llnitus, consul 138 ii.c.. who was given the surname of 
Grallaecus. 

GallIa, in its widest acceptation, indicated all the land inhabited 
by the Galli or Ckltak, but, in its narrower sense, was applied to 
two countries: i. Gallia Transalpina, to distinguish it from Gallia 
(.'isalpina, or the N. of Italy. In the time of Augustus it was bounded 
on the S by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on the K by the 
river Varus and the Alps, and by the river Rhino, on the N by the 
German Ocean and the English Channel, and on the W by the 
Atlantic. The Greeks, at a verx'^ early period, became acquainted 
with the S. coast of Gaul, where they foundeii, in 600 B.c., the im¬ 
portant town of Massilia. The Romans commenced the conquest 
of Gaul I 23 B c., and a few years afterwards made the south-eastern 
part of the country a Roman province. In Caesar's Commentaries 
the Roman province is called .simply Provincia, in coiitra<iistinction 
to the rest of the country ; hence comes the modern name of Provence. 
Tlie rest of the country was subdued by Caesar after a struggle of 
several years (38-50). At this time Gaul was diviiled into 3 parts, 
Aquitama, Celttca, and Belc’xca, according to the 3 different races by 
which it was inhabited. The Aqiiitani dwelt in the S.W., betw’cen 
the Pyrenees and the Ganimna; the Celtae, or Galli proper, in the 
centre and W., between the Ganimna and the Sequana and tlie 
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Matrona; and the Belgae in the N.E., between the two last-mentioned 
rivers and the Rhine. Of the many tribes inhabiting Cialha Celtica 
none were more powerful than the Aedui, the Sequani, and the 
Helvetii. Augustus divi«!ed Gaul into 4 provinces: (i) Gallia 
Narbonensis, the same as the old Provincia. (2) G. Aquitanica, 
which extended from the Pyrenees to the Liger. (3) G Lngdunansis, 
the country between the Liger, the Sequana, and the Arar, so called 
from the colony of Lugdunum (Lyon^), founded by Munalius FMancus. 
(4) G. Belgtca, the country between the Sequana, the Arar, and the 
Rhine. Shortly afterward.s the portion of Belgira bordering on the 
Kliine, anti inliabited by German tribes, was subdivided into 2 new 
provinces, called Germania Prtma and Secunda, or Germania Superior 
and Inferior. The Latin language became the language of the 
inhabitants, and Homan civilization took deep root in all parts 
of the country. The rhetoricians and poets of Gaul occupy a dis¬ 
tinguished place in the later history of Roman literature. On the 
dissolution of the Roman emjiire, Gaul was overrun by barbarians, 
and the greater part of it finally became subject to the Franci 
or Franks, under their king Clovis, about a.d. 496. 2. Gallia 

CiSALPiNA, also called G. Citerior, a Roman province in the N. of 
Italy. It was divided by the Po into Gallia Transpadana, also 
' ailed Italia Transpadana, in the N and Gallia Cispadana in the S. 
It was originally inhabited by Ivigurians, Umbrians, Etruscans, and 
other races, but its fertility attracted the Gauls, who at different 
periods crossed the Alps, and settle<l in the country, after expelling 
the original inhabitants. After the i.st Punic war the Romans 
con<picred the whole country, and formed it into a Roman province. 
It was not, however, till after the final defeat of the Boii in 191 that 
the country became submis.sive to the Romans. 

GallIEnus, Roman emperor, a.d. 260-8, succeeded his father 
\'.ilenan, when the latter was taken pri.soncr by the Persians in 260. 
Galliemis was profligate and indifferent to the public warfare: and 
his reign was ignoble and disastrous. Usurpers sprung up in differ¬ 
ent parts of the empire, who are commonly distinguished as The 
Thirty Tyrants. Gallienus was slain by his own soldiers in 268, 
w'hile besieging Milan, 

(Callus, C. CornElIus, Roman poet, born in Gaul, went to Italy 
at an early age, and rose to di.stinotion under Julius Caesar and 
.\ugustus. He was appointed by the latter the first prefect of the 
province of Rgvpt; but having incurred the displeasure of Augustus, 
the senate sent him into exile; whereupon he put an end to his life, 
26 B.c. Ovid assigned to him the first place among the Roman 
elegiac poets. All his productions have perished. 

Gallus, TrEb^nTAnus, Roman emperor, a.d. 251--4, the successor 
of Decius, purchased a peace with the Goths on dishonourable 
terms, and was afterwards put to death by his own soldiers. 

Gallus SAl6nInus, L. Asinius, son of C. Asinius Pollio, was 
consul 8 B.c. He was hated by Tiberius, because he had married 
Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius. Tiberius kept him imprisoned 
for three years and he died of starvation in prison, a.d. 33. Gallus 
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wrote a work unfavourable to Cicero, to which the emperor Claudius 
replied. 

GAn^’mEdRs, son of Tros and Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus and 
Assaracus, was the most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried 
off by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus. This is the 
Homeric account; but other traditions give different details. He 
is called son either of Laomedon, or of Ilus, or of Erichthonius, or of 
Assaracus. Later writers state that Zeus himself carried him off, 
in the form of an eagle, or by means of his eagle. Later v/riters 
represent him as carried off from Mt. Ida. Zeus compensated the 
father by a pair of divine horses. Astronomers placed Gany- 
inedes among the stars under the name of Aquarius. 

GXrXmantes, the S.-most people known to the ancients in N. 
Africa, dwelt far S. of the Great Syrtis in the region called Phazania 
(Feizan), where they had a capital city, Gar&mA. They are men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus as a weak, unwarlike people. 

GargAnus Moms (Monts Gargano), promontory in Apulia. 

Garc,rttus, a <Iernu3 (or ‘parish') in Attica; the birthplace of the 
philosopher Epicurus. 

GaugamEla, village in Assyria, the scene of the last battle between 
Ale-xaiuler and Darius, 331 b.c., commonly called the battle of 
Arbkla. 

Gaiirus Mons, GaurAnus or -ni M., a volcanic range of mountains 
in Campania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the neighbourhood 
of Putroll, producing good wine, and memorable for the defeat of 
Saniniffs b^ M. Valerius Cx>rvus, 343 b.c. 

G\za, one of the 5 cities of the Phili.stines; taken by Alexander 
the tireat after an ob.stinatc defence of several months. 

GE. [Gaba.] 

(’.kdrosIa, the furthest province of the Persian empire on the 
S.h'., bounded on the W, by Carmania, on the N. by Drangiana and 
Arachosia, on the E. by India, and on the S. by the Mare Ery thraeum, 
ur Indian ( 3 cean. It is known in history chiefly through the distress 
suffered for want of water, in passing through it, by the army of 
Alexander. 

GfiLA, city on the S. coast of Sicily. It obtained power and wealth; 
and, in 582, it founded Agrigeiitum. Gclon transported half of its 
inhabitants to Syracuse; the place fell into decay, and in the time 
of Augustus was not inhabited. Aeschylus died here. 

GellIus, Aulus, Latin grammarian, who lived about a.d. 117- 80. 
Ho wrote a work, still extant, containing numerous valuable extracts 
from Greek and Roman writers, which he called Nodes Atticae, 
lxH:ause it was compo.sed near Athens, during the long nights of 
winter. [Text, and translation by J. C. Rolfe, in Loeb Library.] 

GftLON, tyrant of Gcla, and afterwards of Syracuse, became master 
of hi.s native city. 491 b.c. In 485 he obtained the supreme power 
in Syracuse, and henceforth endeavoured to enlarge and enrich it. 
In 480 he gained a victory at Himera over the Carthaginians, who 
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haJ invaded Sicily. He died in ^78, after reigning 7 years at 
Syracuse. He is represented a man of singular leniency and 
moderation. 

G^monIae {scalae) or GSmonIi (gradus), a flight of steps cut out 
of the Aventine, down which the bodies of criminals strangled in 
the pri.son were dragged, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. 

G^nXbum or CSnIbum {Orleans), town in Gallia Liigdiinensis, on 
the N. bank of the Ligeris, the chief town of the Carnutes, subse¬ 
quently called Civitas Aurelianoruni, or Aiirelianen.sis Urbs, whence 
its modern name. 

GfiNfiTRix, that i.s, ‘the mother/ used by Ovid a.s a surname of 
Cybele, but it is better known as a surname of Verui.s, to whom 
Caesar dedicated a temple at Rome, as the mother of the Julia 
Gens. 

GftNftVA or GSnAva (Geneva), the last town of the Allobroges, on 
the frontiers of the Ilelvetii, situated on the S. bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river liowed out of the Lacus Lernannus 
There was a bridge here over the RhAne. 

GfiNlus, a protecting spirit. The belief in such spirits existed 
botli ill Greece and at Rome. The Greeks called them daemons 
(Sal^iovis), and the poets represented them as dwelling on earth, 
unseen by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, and as the guardians 
of men and of justice. The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
and taught that daemons were assigned to men at the moment of 
their birth, that they accompanied men through life, and after death 
conducted their souls to Hades. Aci onling to the opinion of the 
Roman.s, every human being at his birth obtained a genius, whom 
he worshipped as sanctus et sanctissimus deus, especially on his birth¬ 
day, with libations of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. The 
bridal bed was sacred to the genius, on account of his connection 
with generation, and the bed itself was called lectus genialis. On 
other merry occasions, also, sacrifices were offered to the genius, 
and to indulge in merriment was not unfrequently expressed hy genio 
indulgere, gemnm curare or placare. Every place had al.so its genius 
Under the empire the 'genius' of Augustus was publicly worshipped 
The genii are usually represented in works of art as winged 
beings. 

Gens^ric, king of the Vandals, and the most terrible of all the 
barbarian invaders of the empire. In a.d. 429 he cros.sed over from 
Spain, and made himself master of the whole of N. Africa. In 455 
he took Rome and plundered it for 14 days. He died in 477, at a 
great age. He was an Arian, and persecuted his Catholic subjects 
See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

GentTus, king of the Illyrians, conquered by Rome, 168 b.c. 

GP.nCa (Genoa), commercial town in Liguria, situated on the 
Ligurian Gulf (Gtilf of Genoa), subsequently a Roman municipium. 

GSrEnia, ancient town in Messenia, the birthplace of Nestor, 
who is hence called Gerenian. 
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GermvnTa, a country bounded by the Rhine on the W., by thf 
Vistula aiul the Carpathian mountains on the E., by the Danube qp 
the S.. a!id by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. It thus 
inchnlcMl much more than modern Germany on the N. and E., but 
mucJi less on the \V. and S. The N. ard N.E. of Gallia Belgica were 
likovvise c.iilcil Germatua Prima and Secunda uniler the Roman 
emperors [Gallia] ; and it was in conlraiiistinction to these provinces 
that Germania proper was also called Germania Magna or G Trans- 
rhcnaiia or G Barbara. The inhabitants were called German! by 
the Romans Tacitus says that Gerrnani was the name of the 
Tungn, who were the fit^i German people that crossed the Rhine; 
and as these were the first German tribes with which the Romans 
came into contact, they extended the name to the whole nation. 
The Germans were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, wdio, 
along with the Celts, migrated into Europe from the Caucasus and 
the countries around the Black and Caspian Seas, at a penoil long 
anterior to historical records. They are de.scribed as a people of 
higii stature and of great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow or red hair. Many of their tribes were nomad, 
and every y<\ir change<l their place of abode. The men w'ere war¬ 
like. The women were held in honour. Both sexes were equally 
distingui'>hc(l for their unconcpicrable love of liberty. In each tribe 
we (iml tlie p(V)p|(* divided into 4 classes: the nobles; the freemen; 
the freed men or vassals; and the slaves. A king or chief was elected 
from aiming the nobles—his authority was very limited, and in ca.se 
of war breaking out was often resigned to the warrior that was chosen 
as lead(‘r. The Gerrnani first appear in history in the campaigns of 
the Cirnbri and Teiitones (113 b c.), the latter of whom were un¬ 
doubtedly a Germanic people Campaigns against the Germans 
were earned on bv Julius Caesar, 58-55. by Dnisus, r2-<); bv Vani.s, 
most unsuccessfully, a n. 9; ami by Gennaniens, w'ho was gaming 
<ontmned victories when recalled by Tiberius, 16. No further 
attemjits w ere made by the Romans to conquer Germany. They had 
rather to defend their own empire from tlie invasions of the various 
German tribes, especially against the 2 powerful confederacies of the 
Alemanni and Pranks; and in the 4th and 5th centuries the Germans 
obtained po.sscssion of some of the fairest provinces of the empire. 

GermanTcus Caesar, son of Nero Claudius Dnisus and Antonia, 
daughter of the triumvir Antony, was born 15 b.c. He was adopted 
by Ins uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Augustus, and was raised 
to the honours of the state. He assisted Tiberius in his war against 
the Paruiouians and Dalmatians (a.d. 7-ro), and Germans (ii, 12). 
He had the command of the legions in Germany, when the alarming 
mutiny broke out among the soldiers in Germany and lllyricum, 
upon the di’ath of Augustus (14). After restoring order among the 
troops, he devoted himself to the conquest of Germany, and carried 
on the war with such success, that he needed only another year to 
-educe the whole country between the Rhine and the Elbe. But 
♦he jealousy of Tiberius saved Germany. He recalled Germanicus 
to Rome (17), and gave him the command of all the eastern pro- 
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vinces; but at the same time he placed Cn. Piso over Syria, with 
secret instructions to check and thwart Gernianicus. Germanicus 
died in Syria in 19, and it was believed both by himself and by others 
that he had been poisoned by Piso. He was deeply lamented by the 
Roman people, and Tiberius was obliged to sacrifice Piso to the 
public indignation. By Agrippina he had 9 children, of whom 
the most notorious were the emperor Caligula, and Agrip])ina, the 
mother of Nero. Germanicus was an author of some repute. He 
wrote several poetical works, most of which are lost. 

Gerousia ( — council of the old men), the supreme legislative body 
in Sparta Later in history, the Ephors absorbed much of the 
power of the ‘Gerontes.* 

Gbrra, city of Arabia, and a great empo-lurn for the trade of 
Arabia and India, stood on the N.E. coast of Arabia Felix. The 
inhabitants, called Gerraei, were said to have been originally Chal¬ 
deans, who were driven out of Babylon. 

GEr'C’on. or GfiR't'fiNfls, monster with 3 heads, or with 3 bodies 
united together. [Hercules. — Labour, 10] 

GftTA, SeptImIus, brother of Caracalla, by whom he was assassi¬ 
nated, A.D. 212. [Caracalla.] ^ 

GStak, I'hracian people, called Daci by the Homans. HerodotiM 
and Thucydides place them S. of the Ister [Danube) near it> 
mouths; and in the time of Alexander they dwelt beyond this rive; 

GIg ANTES, the giants, sprang from the blood that fell from Uranus 
upon the earth, so that Ge (the Earth) was their mother They are 
represented as beings of a monstrous size, with fearful countenances 
and the tails of dragons. They attacked heaven, armed with rocks 
and trunks of trees; but the gods with the assistance of Hercules 
destroyed them all, and buried them under Aetna and other vol¬ 
canoes. It is probable that the story of their contest with the gods 
took its origin from volcanic convulsions. 

GlAbrTo, AcIlius. i. Consul, igi b.c., when he defeated Auti- 
ochus at Thermopylae. 2, Praetor urbanus in 70, wdien lie presided 
at the impeachment of Veires, and consul in 67, and subsefpiently 
the .successor of L. Lucullus in the command of the war against 
Mithridates, in which, however, he was superseded by Cn. Pompey 

Gladiator (swordsman). Up to 105 b.c. gladiatorial exhibitions 
were given by private individuals; possibly they were at first used 
by way of giving instruction in the art of swordsmanship. Later 
these inhuman shows became the delight of the Roman rabble. 
Schools and colleges of gladiators were started, and became a menace 
to society. Trajan provided no less than 10,000 after his Dacian 
triumph, and the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome was only one place 
among many where these exhibitions took place. Not till a.d. 404 
were they suppressed. 

ClaucS. I. One of the Nereides, the name Glauce being only a 
personification of the colour of the sea. 2. Daughter of Creon of 
Corinth, also called Creusa. [Creon.] 
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Glaucus. I. Son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophontes, torn 
to pieces by his own mares, because he had despised the power oi 
Aphrodite. 2. Son of Hippolochus, and grandson of Bellerophontes, 
who was commander of the Lycians in the Trojan war. He was 
connected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality; and when they 
recognized one another in the battle, they abstained from lighting, 
and exchanged arms. Glaucus was slain by Ajax. 3. One of the 
of sons of the Cretan king Minos by Pasiphae. When a boy, he 
fell into a cask full of honey, and was smothered. He was discovered 
by a soothsayer, who was pointed out by Apollo for this purpose. 
Minos then required him to restore his son to life. Being unable to 
do this he was buried with Glaucus, when a serpent revealed a herb 
which restored the dead body to life. 4. Of Anthedon in Boeotia, 
a fisherman, who became a sea>god by eating a part of the divine 
herb which Cronus had sown. It was believed that Glaucus visited 
every year all the coasts and islands of Greece, accompanied by 
marine monsters, and gave his prophecies. Fishermen and sailors 
paid particular reverence to him, and watched his oracles, which 
were believed to be trustworthy. 

GL^cftRA, 'the sweet one,’ a favourite name of courtesans. 

GtiYcftRlus, became emperor of the West, a.d. ^73. He was 
dethroned by Julius Nepos [Nepos] and compelled to l>ecomc a 
priest. He was appointed bishop of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Glycon, Athenian artist, flourished ist cent, b.c.; sculptor of 
the ' Farnese Hercules’ statue (now at Naples). 

Gnatia. [Egnatia.] 

Gomphi, town in Ilestiaeotis in Thessaly, fortress on the confines 
of li)pirus, commanding the chief pass between Thessaly and Epirus, 

GordIanus, M. Ant6nIus, the name of 3 Roman emperors, 
father, son, and grandson. The father was a man distinguished by 
intellectual and moral excellence, and had governed Africa for many 
years, when he was proclaimed emperor at the age of 80. He 
associated his .son with him in the empire, but reigned only two 
months. His son was slain in battle, and he put an end to his own 
life, A.D. 23S. His grandson was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers 
in Rome, a d. 238, after the murder of Balbinus and Pupieniis, 
although he was only 12 years old. He reigned 6 years, from 238 
to 244, when he was assassinated by Misitheiis in Mesopotamia. 

GordTum, ancient capital of Phrygia, situated on the Sangarius, 
the residence of the kings of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexander's exploit of ‘cutting the Gordian knot.* 

GordIus, ancient king of Ph^gia, and father of Midas, was 
originally a peasant. Internal disturbances having broken out in 
Phrygia, an oracle informed the inhabitants that a wagon would 
bring them a king, who would put an end to their troubles. Shortly 
afterwards Gordius appeared riding in his wagon, and the people 
at once acknowledged him as king. Gordius, out of gratitude, dedi¬ 
cated his chariot to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. The pole 
was fastened to the yoke by a knot of bark; and an oracle declared 
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that whosoever should untie the knot should reign over Asia. 
Alexander cut the knot with his sword, and applied the oracle 
to himself. 

GoRotl, daughter of Oeneus and sister of Delanlra, both of whom 
retained their original forms when their other sisters were meta- 
mor]diosed by Artemis into bird.s. 

Gorgias, of Leontini, in Sicily, rhetorician and sophi.st, born about 
480 B.C., and lived upwards of loo years. In 427 ho was sent a> 
ambassador to Athens to solicit its protection against Syracuse 
A dialogue of Plato bears his name. His works are lost, with the 
possible exception of two declamations. 

GorgOnes, the name of 3 frightful maidens, Stheno, Euryale, 
and Medusa, daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, whence they are some¬ 
times called Phorcydes. I.ater traditions placed them in Libya 
Instead of hair their heads were covered with serpents; and thcN 
had wings, claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, who alone of tin* 
sisters was mortal, was at first a beautiful maiden, but her hair wa'* 
changed into seq:)ents by Athena, in consequence of her having be 
come by Poseidon the mother of Chiysaor and Pegasus, in one of 
Athena’s temples. Every one who looked at her head was changed 
into stone. [Perskus.] 

Gort' 5 'N, Gort^na, ancient city i i Crete. The * Law of Gortyn 
an inscription dating from about 400 b.c.- -was discovered in 1884. 
This code reveals many legal and social matters. 

Gotarzes. [Arsacfs, 20.] 

Gdrni, GdTHdNES, Gottones, German people, who originally 
dwelt on the coast of the Baltic at the mouth of the Vistula, but 
afterwards migrated S. At the beginning of the 3rd century they 
appear on the coa.st of the Black Sea, and in 272 the emperor 
Aurelian surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. About this time 
we find them separated into 2 great divisions, the Ostrogoths or E 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. The Ostrogoths settled in 
Mocsia and Pannonia, while the Visigoths remained N. of the Danube. 
The Vi.sigoths under their king Alaric invaded Italy, and took and 
plundered Home (410). A few years afterwards they settled perma¬ 
nently in the S.W. of Gaul, and established a kingdom of which 
Tolosa was the capital. From thence they invadetl Spain, where 
they also founded a kingdom, which lasted for more than 2 centuries, 
till it was overthrown by the Arabs. The Ostrogoths meantime 
extended their dominions almost up to the gates of Constantinople. 
[Thkodoricus II.] The Ostrogoths embraced Chri.stiariity; and 
It was for their use that Ulphilas translated the sacred Scriptures 
into Gothic, in the 4th century. 

Gracchus, the name of a celebrated family of the Sempronia 
gens. I. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, a distinguished general in 
the 2nd Punic war. In 212 b.c. he fell in battle against Mago, at 
Campi Veteres, in Lucania. His body was sent to Hannibal, who 
honoured it with a magnificent burial. 2. Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, distinguished as the father of the tribunes Tiberius and 
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Caius Gracchus. For public services rendered when tribune of the 
plebs (187) to P. Scipio Africanus, he was rewarded with the hand oi 
Scipio*s youngest daughter, Cornelia. He was twice consul and once 
censor. He had 12 children by Cornelia, all of whom died at an 
early age, except the 2 tribunes, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was 
married to P. Scipio Africanus the younger. 3. Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, elder son of No. 2. lost his father at an early age, and was 
educated, together with his brother Caius, by his illustrious mother, 
Cornelia. The distressed condition of the Roman people excited 
the sympathies of Tiberius. He ha i observed the deserted .state 
of some parts of the country, and cue immense domains of the 
wealthy, cultivated only by slaves; and he resolved to nse every 
effort to remedy this state of things by endeavouring to create an 
industrious middle cla.ss of agriculturists. With this view, when 
tribune of the plebs, 133, he proposed a hill for the renewing and 
enforcing of the Licinian law, which e.iacted that no citizen should 
hold more than 500 jugera of tue public land. He added a clause 
permitting a father 0/ 2 sous to hold 50 jugera for each; so that 
a father of 2 sons might hold in all 1,000 jugera. fo this measure 
the aristocracy were opposed; nevertheless, through the energy of 
Tiberius, it was passed, and triumvirs were a[/pointe«l for carrying 
it into execution. These weic Tib. Gracchus; App. Claudius, his 
father-in-law; and his brother, C. Gracchus. About this time 
Attains died, and on the proposition of Gracchus his property was 
divided among the poor, that they might purchase fanning imple¬ 
ments, etc. When the time came for the election of tlie tribunes 
for the following year, Tiberius again came forward; but he was 
publicly a.ssassinated by P. Scipio Nasica. He was about 35 years 
of age at the time of his death. He was a friend of the oppressed, 
and acted from worthy motives. Much of the odium that has been 
thrown upon him and his brother has arisen from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the Roman agrarian laws. 4. C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
brother of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs, 123. His reforms 
were more extensive than his brother's, and such was his influence 
with the people that he carried all he proposed. His first measure 
was the renewal of the agrarian law of his brother. He also enacted 
diat the judices, who had hitherto been elected from the senate, 
should in future be chosen from the equites; and that in every year, 
before the consuls were elected the senate should determine the 
z provinces which the consuls should have. Caius was elected 
tribune a second time, 122. The senate, resolved to destroy his 
influence with the people. They therefore persuaded M. Livius 
Drusns, a colleague of Caius, to propose measures more popular 
than those of Caius. The people were duped by the treacherous 
.igent of the senate and the popularity ol Caius waned. He failed 
in obtaining the tnbnneship for the following year (121); and when 
his year of office expired, his enemies repealed several of his enact¬ 
ments. Caius appeared in the forum to oppose these proceedings, 
upon which a riot ensued, and while his friends fought in his defence, 
he fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by the hands of hit 
^I'.ive, whom he had commanded to put him to death. About 3,000 
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of his friends were slain, and many were thrown into prison, aiul 
there strangled. For 3 and 4 see Beesly's monograph. The Grucchi^ 
Marius and Sulla. 

GrAdIvus, surname of Mars, who is called gradivus pater and re * 
gradtvus. Numa appointed 12 Salii as priests of Mars 

Graeae, that is, ‘the old women,’ were 3 in number. TTiey 
had grey hair from their birth; and had only one tooth and one ey»' 
in common. [Perseus.] 

GraecIa or Hellas, a country in Europe, the inhabitants of 
which were called Graeci or Hellenes. Among the Greeks. II^*il.^^ 
<lid not eignify any particular country, bounded by certain geogra 
phical Umits, but was used in geneial to signify the abode of tl;e 
Hellenes, wherever they might happen to be settled. Thus thr 
Greek colonie.s of Gyrene in Africa, of Syracuse in Sicilv. of Tarenturn 
in Italy, and of Snr/fna in A.sia, were said to be in Ib llas. In the 
most ancient times Hellas was a small district A Plithiotis hi 
Thessaly. Peloponnesus was generally spoken of. during the 
flourishing times of Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
proper; but sulisequently Peloponnesus and the Greek islan<ls were 
also included under the general name of Hellas, in oj>pf)«ition to the 
land of the barbarians. The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 
Graecia, probably from their first becoming acquaintetl with the 
tribe of the Graeci, who appear at an early period to have dwelt on 
the W. coast of Epirus. 1 lie greatest length of Greece proper from 
Mt. Olympus to Cape 1 aenarus is about 250 English miles; its 
greatest breadth from the W. coast of Acarnania to Marathon in 
Attica is about 180 miles. Its area is somewhat less than that of 
Portugal. On the N. it was separated by the Cambunian and 
Ceraum'an mountains from Maceilonia and lilyria; and on the other 
3 sides it is bounded by the sea, namely, by the Ionian Sea on the 
W., and by the Aegaean on the E. and S. It is one of the most 
mountainous countries of Europe, and possesses few extensive 
plains and few continuous valleys. The inhabitants were thus 
separated from one another i)y barriers which it was not easy to 
surmount, and were naturally led to form separate political com¬ 
munities. At a later time the N. of Greece was gemTally divided 
into 10 districts: Epirus, Thessalia, Acarnania, Akiolia, Doris, 
Locrts, Phocis, Bokotia, Attica, and Mkoaris. The S. of Greece 
or Peloponnesus was usually divided into 10 districts likewise: 
CoRiNTHiA, Sicyonia, Phiasia, Achaia, Elis, Messenia, Laconia, 
Cynuria, Argolis, and Arcadia. The most celebrated of the 
original inhabitants of Greece were the Pelasgians, from whom a 
considerable part of the Greek population was undoubtedly de¬ 
scended. [Pelasgi.] The Hellenes traced their origin to a mythical 
ancestor Hellen, from whose sons and grandsons they were divided 
into the 4 great tribes of Dorians, Aeolians, Achaeans and Tonians. 
For a description of Greece by Pausanias, see Tozer, History of 
Ancient Geography, pp. 354 sqq. 

GraecIa Magna, a name given to the districts in the S. of Italy, 
inhabited by the Greeks. This name was never used simply to 
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indicate the S. of Italy; it was always confined to the Greek cities 
and their territories, and did not include the suriounding districts, 
inhabited by the Italian tribes. It appears to have been applied 
chielly to the cities on the Tarentine Gulf, Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Caulonia, Sins (Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri, and Rhegium; but it 
also included the Greek cities on the W. coast, such as Cumae and 
Neapolis. Strabo applies it even to the Greek cities of Sicily. 

GranIcus, small river of Mysia, memorable as the scene of the 
victory of Alexander the Great over the Persians (334 b.c.). 

Gratiae. [Charites.] 

GhatIanus, emperor of the Western Empire, a.d. 367-83, sou 
of Valentinian I. He was slain by the usurper Maximus. 

GrattIus FAliscus, contemporary of Ovid, and the author of an 
extant poem on the chase. 

GrAviscae, ancient city of Etruria, subject to Tarquinii, and 
colonized by the Romans, 183 B.c. Its air was unhealthy, whence 
Virgil calls it intempestae Graviscae. 

Greek Art. The history of Greek art is the history of the in¬ 
tellectual and religious development of the Greek genius. In the 
main it is of native growth; but in art, as elsewhere, the Greeks 
were singularly receptive; what was useful in the art of other peoples 
they seized and adopted. 

The remains of Greek art arc comparatively scanty, yet enough has 
survived to enable us to form a fairly accurate estimate of the 
intellectual vigour and aesthetic charm of a highly gifted race 
FVoin tlie first to the last Greek art was ideal. Ihe Greeks were 
not content to copy nature; their art originated in a mental re¬ 
construction, which has a basis of observation. Direct and simple 
in its ultimate appeal, it eschew'cd adventitious ornament, sub¬ 
ordinating mere craftsmanship to the test of pure beauty. 

The earliest remains of Greek art are those of the primitive and 
the Mycenaean periods; specimens have been discovered in Crete, 

I rov, Cyj)ru.s, Mycenae, and elsewhere. The primitive period lasted 
(roughly) from about 2500 to 1800 B.c.; then followed the Mycenaean 
(iSoo-iioo); after that the geometrical period, and the period of 
(.)nental influence. 

The age of transition took place during the first half of the 5th 
century. It was followed by the age of maturity, during which the 
greatest works were produced. The most celebrated of these works 
were the achievements of Phidias and his school («./»., the Parthenon; 
with its .sculptured frieze—fragments of which are to-day in London. 
It cannot be certain, however, that any of tlie surviving sculptures 
are by Phidias himself.) The sculptors of the 4th century include 
Scopas, Pra.xiteles, and Lysippus. It was not till early in the 
3rd ^entnry that the decline began; and little of first-rate importance 
was produced after the Rhodian school ceased to be a creative 
centre. In the ist century b.c. Greek influences began to operate 
at Rome. 

Of the once celebrated paintings of Micon, Zeuxis, and Apelles^ 
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no specimens survive. In vase painting, however, both in the 
black-figure and red-figure styles, ample traces have been left; 
and the museums of Europe are filled with many fine examples of 
the work of the 6th- and 5th-century artists. Amphoras, lecythi, 
cylixes, and pottery of various shapes can be examined, and their 
technique studied. 

Many beautiful specimens of terra-ce^ta figures have also been 
preserved; and the student may see, in the British Museum, quite 
a number of the (so-called) '^'aaagra statuettes. [Tanagra.] 

Greek coins, too, and engraved gems exhibit the work of Greek 
artists; the coins have not only an artistic but a historical and 
archaeological importance not to be overlooked. The culminating 
period is reached about 400 b.c., when the art of coin-engraving 
attained the highest pitch of excellence. Only the finest crafts¬ 
men were chosen to deal with these exquisite little works of art. 

Bronze reliefs and rnetal-work of various sorts were produced in 
large quantitites; many of them (e.g. the Siris bronzes and lieroic 
figure from Bracciano—now in the British Museum) are of great 
beauty and consummate workmanship. 

Few original Greek sculptures survive to-day. The statues we 
see in museums and galleries are almost all copies (more or less 
accurate) of the originals. As for the chryselephantine statues 
(like that of Athena in the Acropolis of Athens), they have utterly 
perished; and the thousands of bronzes, which once adorned the 
great cities of Greece and Asia Minor, have long since gone into the 
melting-pot. There is only one original statue as executed by one 
of the great Greek masters—the world-famous Hermes of Praxiteles. 
The copies we possess were mainly taken during Roman times. 
As a result of excavation, however, examples of original Greek 
sculpture have been largely increased during the last 50 years. 
Even the sea has given its yield, as a bronze statue of Zcmis ot 
Poseidon has been (1928) salvaged from the Straits of Euboea. 
It probably dates from 450 b.c. 

Another point worth noting is that very few of the Greek marble 
statues were wrought out of a single piece of stone. As a rule the 
head was separate from the body, was made of a finer kind of marble, 
and afterwards joined on with extraordinary delicacy and care. 

A third point is that most of the best Greek marble statuary was 
tinted] the colour being* laid on flat, not shaded or graded. Mere 
stone men, however well executed, would never have satisfied the 
Greek, with his love of warmth and colour. Traces of colour in 
Greek sculpture are still to be seen. Nor was a colour-scheme 
confined to figure-work; for example, the exterior of the Parthenon 
was elaborately coloured. Bronze statues were mainly cast hollow; 
those in the solid are nearly all archaic. See H. B. Walters, The 
Art of the Greeks (1906); E- A. Gardner, The Art of Greece (1*925); 
Percy Gardiner, New Chapters in Greek Art (1926); J. D. Beazley 
and B. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting (1932). 

Grbkk Drama. The Greek drama arose from the songs and 
dances employed in the worship of Dionysus, the wine-god * but its 
I4« 
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early history is obscure, although its origin has been traced to 
worship of the dead. The word ‘ tragedy ’ is commonly derived from 
a word meaning goaf, the chorus in early times being composed of 
50 men dressed as satyrs (Greek rpdyoi, or ‘goats'). Gradually, 
the early crudities were eliminated; tlie subject of the drama no 
longer was confined to the adventures of Dionysus; the chorus 
ceased to be a 'goat' dance. The transformation of the dithyramb 
(the Dionysiac dance) into a simple form of drama is ascribed to 
J'hespi.s, who introduced an interlocutor, or actor, who embodied 
ia himself a number of characters. Aeschylus introduced a second 
actor, Sophocles a third.—It was usual for dramatists to present 
their tragedies in the form of a trilogy (viz. three dramas), followed 
by a satync piece (a survival of the old satync chorus). Thus the 
Agamemnon, Choephori and Eumenide^ of Aeschylus formed one of 
these trilogies; these are extant; but the satyric pendant, the 
Proteus, is lost. At Athens, the custom was to produce new plays 
at the Great Dionysia (the annual spring festival m honour of 
Dionysus). ‘Comedy* was developed from the mumming of the 
old vintage and harvest feasts. As the solemnity of Dionysiac 
religion is exemplified in tragedy, so in comedy we have the farcial 
and extravagant aspects dhsplayed. In form it was developed on 
the lines of tragic drama. Attic (or old) comedy began about 470 
B.C.; but it was re.served for Aristophanes to bring it to perfection. 
His plays range over about 40 years (427-388). The Aristophanic 
comeily is, mainly, a satirical commentary on everyday life in Athena. 
See Haig’s Tragic Drama of the Greeks', also Norwood. Greek Tragedy 
(1928) and Greek Comedy (i 03 *); and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy (1927). 

Greek Festivals. Amongst the Greeks there was no political 
unity, as we understand it; but there was a consciousness of national 
unity, and this feeling found expres.sion in 4 great national 
festivals; (1) that of Zeus at Olympia (in Elis); (2) of Zeus at Nemea 
(.\rg()lis); (3) of Pythian Apollo at Delphi; and (4) of Poseidon on 
the Islhiniis near Corinth. ICvery true Hellene had a right to shard 
in the.se festivals. The Pythian and Olympian festivals took place 
every 5th year, the other two every 3rd year. 

The festivals derived their chief fame from the great athletic 
contests which took place at them. Valuable prizes were offered 
to the victor, the most coveted of all being the crown of wiKl olive at 
Olympia, and the chaplet of bay at Delphi. The victors were 
escorted home with great triumph, and feted at the public 
expense, while poets like Pindar chanted their praises in songs of 
victory. 

At Athens 6 chief festivals may be noted: (i) The Greater 
Panathenaea, held in the August of every 4th year. The proces¬ 
sion entered Athens and ascended to the Acropolis, to offer to Athena 
the salfron robe (or tIttXos) embroidered with her victories. The 
frieze of the Parthenon -now in the British Museum—represented 
that proce.ssion. There were two other annual ir#/xira/, or processions, 
at the (2) Greater Dionysia. and at the (3) Great Mysteries (the latter 
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in bcptember); (4) the Antkesteria, held in spring, in honour ul 
Dionysus: (5) the Diasia, in honour of Zeus, the Gracious 
in his role as god of placation; Murray, Five Stages, p. 27, 11 ucyd. 
.. 126; (6) the Thesmophofia, in honour of Dtuneter and her daughter 
Core, the two great queens. This was celebrated by women alone, 
towards the end of October, when a sacrifice of pigs was made. C/. 
iMurray. op. cit., pp. 29, 30; B. Bickley Rogers, Intro, to the / hesmto- 
phoviazuzat of Aristophanes. 

(iREKK rniLOSOPHY. The original home of Greek philosoplij*’ 
must be sought for not in Greece jiropcr but in tlie Greek colonics 
of Magna Graecia (S Italy) and Asia Minor. As early as 600 b.c. 
the Greeks of Ionia began to ask themselves the questions 'What is 
the world in which we live ? What is its origin ? ’ A hundred yenrs 
later we find the same que.stions being asked in S Italy: and it 
not till half a century later that speculative inquirv truly began in 
Greece itself. 

The first important name in Greek philosophy was Thalfs of 
Miletus (a contemporary of Solon). His speculations mark the 
transition from myth to science; and his theory was that water 
IS the substance of things. Next Anaximander (also of Miletus), 
a younger contemporary of Thales, took as his principle {apx'h) not 
water, but 'the infinite'—a material 'something'—out of which 
were produced the four elements. He was followed by Anaximenes 
(also of Miletus), who cho.se atr for his principle; to this he gave the 
name God. But the greatest of these Ionian physicists was Hera¬ 
clitus of Ephesus, who preferred to regard fire as the primordial 
principle, and established the famous proposition, 'All things aie in 
a state of flux.* 

After Anaximenes came two Eastern Greeks who settled in Italy, 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes. Pythagoras of Samos may be 
looked upon as the founder of a mystical theory of the world; a 
special feature of his system was that the key of the universe was 
to be found in the doctrine of numbers. He taught not only the 
immortality of the soul ((fuxi^), but its pre-existence; and he believed 
in transmigration. Xenophanes, the founder of what is known as 
the Elea tic School, came originally from Asia Minor; he was famous 
for his opposition to polytheism and anthropomoq^hism, posited 
Uie antithesis of the One and the Many, and laid stress on the 
(ii-^tinction between Opinion and Knoxvledge. 

But a far greater figure than any of these was Parmenidfs of 
Elea, a scientific man inspired by religious enthusiasm and moral 
passion. I le believed that the world was a sphere, identifieii thought 
and being, and opposed himself to Heraclitus with his doctrine 
that all things exist for ever. The One is imperishable, immutable, 
indivisible; it is Matter (solid), but it i.s also Thought. Greek specula¬ 
tion thus reaches a point where two opposite conclusions emerge: 
the unchangeable Being of Parmenides versus the ceaseless Becoming 
of Heraclitus. 

Parmenides' pupil Zeno (the father of dialectic) defended the para- 
dove's of the m.ister. He is chiefly celebrated as the author of i’e»rt.ain 
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puzifles relating to space and motion (e.g. Achilles and the tortcjiac), 
which are still unsolved. 

After him came Empedocles of Sicily, who rejected the theory of 
the One, and discovered in the universe four eternal elements, 
separated and combined by Hatred ami Love. He believed in the 
existence of (daemons) intermediate between gods and men, 

thus in some degree anticipating certain notions of the later Gnostic*. 

One of the most remarkable of these earlier philosophers was 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, the friend of Euripides and Pericles, 
His doctrine was that of a divine Xouf (=*intelligence), the bringcr 
of order into the chaos of things; but he did not fully develop 
this principle, nor did he work out any consistent doctrine of final 
causes (teleology). Like his younger contemporary, Diogenes, he 
was expelled from Athens on a charge of atheism. 

To Democritus of Abdera is due the exposition of the 'atomic' 
theory of matter (originated by Leucippus). Whereas Anaxagoras 
ascribed the creative impulse to external mind, Democritus ascribed 
the existing universe to the undesigned combination of atoms falling 
m space. This was materialism pure and simple, and earned for 
him the whole-hearted opposition of Plato. Mental impressions 
he regarded as being cau.sed by images (fr 3 w>a) thrown off from 
external bodies, and impinging on the sen.scs 

Philosophy was now to be superseded lor a time by the Humanism 
of the Sophists: the most distinguished of whom were Protagoras 
of Abdera, and Gorgias of Leontini. The Sophists did not car® 
for philosophy; they profe.ssed 'culture' — a liberal education. 
They became unpopular in Athens, and nowadavs the word 'sophist' 
has an evil sound; but with all their shortcomings they were the 
precursors of a genuine intellectual movement in society. 

By far the greatest name in Greek history and philosophy was 
Socrates (470-390 b.c.). A systematic philosopher he was not; 
what he did was to bring down philosophy from heaven to earth, 
and to teach men how to reason inductively by persistent cross¬ 
-examination. His teaching was ethical. Comluct and character 
were the things he stressed: on questions of metaphysics he main¬ 
tain* I a reasoned scepticism. 

Of the Cynic (and indirectly of the Stoic) School, Antisthenes 
was the founder. The teaching of the Cynics was simple and direct: 
most men are fools; only the wise man can lead them aright; and the 
wise man alone is happy because perfectly self-sufficient {ainapK^t). 
There is no good but virtue; no evil but vice. The Cynics (and 
especially Diogenes) were famous for their caustic wit. The Cynic*, 
with all their faults, did much to awaken men to better ideals; 
but their intellectual arrogance and scorn for mankind {sana 
^ndignatio) prejudiced their fellows against them. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, founder of the Cyrenaic School, held that, 
objective knowledge being unattainable, the one thing that mattered 
was whether our feelings were agreeable or the reverse. Hence the 
only sound rule of life was to enjoy the present {carpe diem). 
Finally the Cyrenaic doctrine became blended with the Cynic. 

Of PiATO, the pupil of Socrates, and Aristotle, the disciple of 
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F^lato, it must suffice to say that their example and writings have 
influenced the thought of all subsequent ages. To Plato we owe 
the word idea) and in the widest sense his philosophy is the philoso- 
j»hy of idealism. Everything we see here, said Plato, is a copy or 
image of a perfect original in the supra-sensual world: the perfect 
archetype alone exists) the earthly copy only seems. And the 
supreme idea of all is the idea of Good (i.e. God). From God, the 
nrst cause, proceed all 'ideas,* Plato taught the reincarnation oi 
the soul; and his doctrine of recollection is closely allied to that 
teaching. Plato was poet, artist, philosopher in one. 

Aristotlk, the Macedonian (384-322 b.c.), offers a different 
problem to the reader; he is a strictly scientific inquirer, an analytic 
^ystematizer, a profound thinker, with none of Plato's aesthetic 
i harm. ThQ opera majora of the 'Stagyrite* are the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric. Of these books the world prizes the Ethics as 
wholly unique in its kind. Aristotle took all human knowledge as 
fda province, and, mapping it out, sought to show the principles 
underlying each separate ‘science/ and what questions each should 
.inswer. The end of all action, he believed, was happiness; and 
man’s 'happiness consists in the harmonious exercise of his best 
powers according to their own law of excellence ’ (iperij). V^irtue is a 
state of the will, not of the reason. In the Politics he sketches his 
ileal State; in the Rhetoric he undertook to display the available 
means of persuasion, treating it as a branch of dialectic. In Meta¬ 
physics, Aristotle reaches by way of induction to the Supreme Cause 
.,>f all beings—God, whom he describes as ' the First Moving Principle 
Itself Unmoved* {Primum Movens Immobile). 

With the death of Aristotle a new epoch began. The two most 
important developments of post - Aristotelian philosophy were 
Stoicism and Epicureanism. The founder of the Stoic School was 
/Seno of Cyprus; he was succeeded by Cleanthes. Cleanthes by 
t^HRVsippus (sometimes called the second founder). The founder 
uf Epicureanism was the Athenian Epicurus, whose greatest dis¬ 
ciple was Lucretius. If a single word could indicate, even approxi¬ 
mately, the standpoint of each system, one might say that Duty 
was the watchword of the Stoic, Pleasure of the Epicurean. But 
pleasure was not necessarily ignoble. There was something at 
umes almost ascetic about Epicurus' attitude to' pleasure.' Epicurus 
regarded the world as created by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
tiefined pleasure as consi.sting of irapa^la (freedom from passion), 
and believed that, though gods existed, they cared nothing about 
mankind. The Stoics held that (i) the world was due to xvp t€xvik6 ¥— 
<i fiery vapour out of which the universe was evolved by succes.sivc 
stages: (2) virtue was alone desirable, and that virtue itself consisted in 
'living conformably to nature’ {huoXoyovfjLivtjf I'rjw)) (3) all other things 
are 'indifferent' {i.Sid<f>opa)) (4) God is a living force immanent in 
Nature. There was something fine about Stoicism, with its spiritual 
frugality, which appealed to all that was best in the noblest Romans: 
hence the prevalence of Stoicism in the early empire. 

Nothing need be said at any length of subsequent developments: 
the tendency in later thought was to combine and recombine 
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systems or portions of systems—* eclecticism, * as it came to be called. 
It was not till long after the establishment of the Roman empire 
tliat the last great school of philosophy arose—the Neo-Platonic. 
Tlui most impressive figure in those later times was undoubtedly 
Plotinus. The Stoic philosophy as a living system had ended with 
the death of the emperor Marcus Aurelius; henceforward we may 
trace Oriental influences. Christianity was already a power in the 
West. In Plotinus can be discerned portions and parcels of a 
Gnosticism which had its source in the East. The rliflusion of Neo¬ 
platonism is seen in the writings of Porphyry and Iamblichus. 
The master-thought of Plotinus is that all things proceed from the 
One, and hunger for reabsorption into that One. The paths of 
goodness, truth, beauty, all lead up to the mount of God: it is the 
merit of Plotinus that he shows us all three. See J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy (4th ed. 1930); H. D. Oakeley, Greek Ethical 
Thought (1925). 

GrRgOrIus. I. Surnamcd NazianzRnus (usually called Gregory 
Nazianzen), was born near Nazianzus in Cappadocia about 
A.D. 329 He studied at Athens for 6 years, where he made the 
friendship of Basil. He returned home in 356, was ordained, and 
remained at Nazianzus, helping his father who was bishop there. 
In 379 he went to Constantinople to contest with the Arians, and 
was made bishop of Constantinople in 380. In 381 he retired and 
died at Nazianzus in 389. He wrote in Greek; his extant works are 
orations (ed. Mason, 1899), poems, and letters. 2. NyssSnus, 
bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother of Basil, 
and was born at Cae.sarea in Cappadocia about 331. He died soon 
after 394 He defended orthodoxy. See his Catechetical Oration 
(ed. Srawlfy, 1003) 3. Sumamed Thaumaturgus, from his miracles. 

He was. converted by Origen in 254, and became bishop of Neo- 
caesarea in Cappadocia. He died about 265. 

Gryllus, elder son of Xenophon, fell at the battle of Mantinea, 
362 B.C., after he had given Epaminondas his mortal wound. 

GrynIa or -luM, ancient city in the S. of Mysia, celebrated for 
its tem[>le and oracle of Apollo, who is called Grynaeus Apollo. 

Gryps or (iRYPHUs, a grilfin, a fabulous animal, with the body of 
a lion and the head and wings of an eagle, dwelling in the Rhipaean 
mountains, between the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Arimas- 
pians, and guarding the gold of the north. The Arirnaspians 
mounted on Iiorseback, and attempted to steal the gold, and hence 
aros«‘ the hostdity between the horse and the griffin. The belief in 
griffins came from the East. 

Gulussa, a Numidian, 2nd son of Masinissa. 

G^'Xrus or GiJ^XRA, one of the Cycladfs, a small island S.W. 
of Andros Under the Roman emperois it was a place of 
banishment. 

Gt\s or G'^’P.s, or GygEs. [Aegaeon.] 

Gygaeus Lacus, small lake in Lydia, N. of Sardis. 
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GygEs, king of Lydia, first of the dynasty of the Mermnadac, 
dethroned Candaules, and succeede<I to the kingdom, as related 
under Candaules. He reigned 716-678 b.c. He sent magnificent 
presents to Delphi, and ‘the riches of Gyges* became a proverb. 

GirLiPPUS, a Spartan, sent as the Spartan commander to Syracuse, 
to oppose the Athenians, 414 b c Under his command tlie Syra¬ 
cusans anniliilated the great Athenian armament, and took De¬ 
mosthenes and Nicias prisoners. 413 In 404 he was commissioned 
by Lysande^, after the capture of Athens, to carry home the treasure, 
part of which he stole by opening the seams of the sacks underneath 
The theft was discovered, and Gylippus went into exile. 

GvndRs, river of Assyria; celebrated through the story that 
Cyrus the Great drew off its waters by 360 channels. 


HadEs (orig. A^des), the god of the nether world. In ordinary 
life he was usually called Pluto (the giver of wealth), because jH*ople 
did not like to pronounce the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. 
The Roman poets use the name Dis, Orcus, and Tartarus, as synony¬ 
mous with Pluto. Hades was son of Cronus and Rhea, and brother 
of Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Ferseph6ne or Proser]>fna, 
the daughter of Demeter, whom he carried off from the upper world. 
In the division of the world among the 3 brothers, Hades obtained 
the nether world, the abode of the shades, over which he niled. 
His character is described as fierce and inexorable. The sacrifices 
offered to him and Persephone consisted of black sheep; and the 
person who offered the sacrifice had to turn away his face The 
ensign of his power w’as a staff, with which, like Hermes, he drove 
the shades into the lower world. There he sat upon a throne with 
his consort I’ersephone. He possessed a helmet which rendered the 
wearer invisible. Like the other gods, he was not a faithful husband; 
the Furies are called his daughters, the nymph Mintho, whom he 
loved, was metamorphosed by Persephone into the plant called 
mint; and the nymph Leuce, whom he likewise loved, was changed 
by him after death into a white poplar. Being the king of the lower 
world. Pluto is the giver of all the ble.ssings that come from the 
earth: hence he gives the metals contained in the earth, and is called 
Pluto. For the Fleusinian legend of Hades, see Dyer, The Cfods in 
Greece, pp 58 sqq., 176 sqq. ; Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion^ chap. vi. 

HadrIa. [Adria.] 

HADRb\NOp6Lis {Adrianople), town in Thrace on the right bank 
of the Hebrus, founded by the enijjeror Hadrian. 

HadrIAnus. P. AelIus. usually called Hadrian, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 117-38, was born at Rome, a.d. 76. He enjoyed the favour of 
Plotina, the wife of Trajan, and mainly through her influence 
succeeded to the empire, lie spent the greater part of his reign in 
travelling through the provinces of the empire. He resiiled for some 
lime at Athens, which was his favourite city. In his reign the Jews 
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revolted, and were not subdued till after a fierce struggle, which 
lasted 3 years. Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Pius, whom he 
had adopted a few months previously. The reign of Hadnan wa.s 
one of the happiest periods in Roman history. His policy was to 
preserve peace with foreign nations, and to promote the welfare of 
the provinces. He erected many magnificent works, particularly 
at Athens. There are still extensive remains of his magnificent 
villa at Tibur, where numerous works of ancient art have been 
discovered. His mausoleum, which he built at Rome, forms the 
groundwork of the present castle of St. Angelo. See Gregorovius, 
The Emperor Hadrian (E.T.). 

Hahmon, son of Oregon of Thebes, was in love with Antigone, 
and killed himself on hearing that she was condemned by his father 
to be entombed alive. See the A ntigone of Sophocles. 

H ABM us {Balkan), range of mountains in Thrace. [Thracia.] 
llie name is connected with the Greek and the Latin hiems: 

and the mountains were so called on account of their cold climate. 
The pass over them most used in antiquity was in the W. part of 
the range, called Succi or Succorum Angustiae, also Porta Trajani, 
between Philippopolis and Serdica. 

Halcyone. [Alcyone.] 

HAlAsus, a chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, the son of a 
soothsayer, and an ally of Turnus, slain by Evander. 

HAl!acm6n {Vistriza), river in Macedonia, rising in the Tym- 
phaean mountains, forming the boundary between Eordaea and 
Piena, and falling into the Tliennaic Gulf Caesar incorrect!/ makes 
it the boumlary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

HAlIartus, ancient town in Boeotia, S. of the lake Copais, 
destroyed by Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (480 B.c.), but after¬ 
wards rebuilt. UiKler its walls Lysandcr lost his life (395). 

HAlIcarnassus {Budrum). city of Asia Minor, stood in the S.W. 
part of Cana, opposite to the island of Cos. It was founded by 
Dorians from Troczen. With the rest of the coast of Asia Minor, 
It fell under the dominion of the Persians, at an early period of whose 
rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of the city, and founded a 
dynasty. His daughter Artemisia assisted Xerxes in hi.s expedition 
against Greece. Halicarnassus was celebrated for the Mausoleum, 
a magnificent edifice which Artemisia 11 built as a tomb for her 
husband Mausolus (352 b.c.), and which was adorned with the works 
of the most eminent Greek sculptors of the age: Scopas, Bryaxis, 
Leochares, and Timothous. Fragments of these sculptures are now 
In the British Museum. Halicarnassus was the birthplace of the 
historians 1 Ieropotus and Dionysius. 

HalirrhOthIus, son of Poseidon and Euryte, attempted to 
violate Alcippe, daughter of Ares, but was slain by Ares. Ares was 
brought to trial by Poseidon for this murder, on the hill at Athens, 
which was hence called Areopagus, or the Hill of Arcs. 

HAlAnAsus, island of the Aegaean Sea, off the coast of Thessaly. 
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The possession of this island occasioned great disputes between 
Philip and the Athenians: there is a speech on this subject among 
the extant orations of Demosthenes. 

HAlys [Kizil-Itmak, i.e. the Red River), the greatest river of Asia 
Minor, rising in the Anti-Taurus range of mountains, falling into 
the Euxine Sea between Sinope and Amisus. 

HAMADRifADES. [NvMPHAE,] 

HAmilcAr, the name of several Carthaginian generals, of whom 
the most celebrated was Hamilcar Barca, the father of Hannibal. 
The surname Barca (Heb. Barak) signified ‘lightning.’ It was 
merely a personal appellation, and is not to be regarded as a family 
name, though from the great distinction that this Hamilcar obtained, 
we often find the name of Barcme applied either to his family or to 
his party in the state. He was appointed to the command of the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in the i8th year of the ist Punic war. 
247 B c. At this time the Romans were masters of Sicily; but he 
maintained himself for years, notwithstanding all the eliorts of the 
Romans to dislodge him, first on a mountain named Hereto, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Panormus, and subsequently on the 
still stronger position of Mt Eryx. After the great naval defeat of 
the Carthaginians by Lutatius Catulus. 241, which brought the 
ist Punic war to an end. ho had to carry on war in Africa with the 
Carthaginian mercenaries, whom he subdued after a struggle of 
3 years (2.JO-238). Hamilcar then crossed over into Spain, in order 
to establish a new empire for the Carthaginian.s in that country. 
In the course of nearly 9 years he obtained possession of a con- 
.siderable portion of Spain, partly by force of arms and partly by 
negotiation. He fell in battle against the Vettoncs in 229. He 
was succeeded in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. 
He left 3 sons, Hannibal. Hasdrubal, and Mago. See Bosworth 
Smith, Carthage and the Carthaginians, 

HannIbAl, a common name among the Carthaginians, signifying 
‘the grace or favour of Baal’; the final syllable, bal, having reference 
to this tutelary deity of the Phoenicians. The most celebrated 
person of this name was the son of Hamilcar Barca. He was born 
247 B c. He was only 9 years old when his father took him with 
him into Spain, and made him swear upon the altar eternal hostility 
to Rome. Child as he then \va.s, Hannibal never forgot his vow, and 
his whole life was one continual struggle against Rome. Though 
only 18 years old at the time of his father’s death (220), he had 
already displayed so much courage and capacity for war, that he 
was entrusted by Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and successor of Hamil¬ 
car) with the chief command of most of the military enterprises 
planned by that general He secured to himself the devoted attach¬ 
ment of the army under his command; and, accordingly, on the 
assa.ssination of Hasdrubal (221), the soldiers unanimously pro¬ 
claimed their youthful leader commander-in-chief, which the 
government of Carthage forthwith ratified. Hannibal wa.s at thi.i 
time in the 26th year of his age. In 2 campaigns he subdued all 
the country* S. of the Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town 
* I 495 
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of Saguntuin. In the spring of 219 he proceeded to lay siege to 
Saguntum. wliich he look after a desperate resistance, which lasted 
nearly 8 months. Saguntum lay S. of the Ibenis. and was therefore 
not included under the protection of the treaty which had been made 
between Hasdrubal and the Romans; but as it had concluded an 
alliance with tlie Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a violation 
of the treaty between the 2 nations. On the fall of Saguntum, the 
Romans demanded the surrender of Hannibal; when this demand was 
refused, war was declared; and thus began the 2nd Punic war. Tn 
the spring of 218 Hannibal (putted his winter quarters at New 
Carthage and commenced his march for Italy, across the Pyrenees, 
and through Gaul to the foot of the Alps. He probably crossed 
the Alps by the pass of the Little St Bernard, called in antiquity 
the Graian Alp.‘ Upon reaching the N. of Italy he encountered the 
Roman army under the command of the consul P. Scipio. He 
defeated the latter, first on the river Ticinus, and secondly in a 
more decisive engagement upon the Trebia. After passing the 
winter in the N. of Italy among the Gauli.sh tribes, he marched 
•Mrly in 217 into Ktruria through the marshes on the banks of the 
\rno. Ill struggling through these marshes, his army suffered 
,<*verely. and he himself lost the sight of one eye by an attack of 
ophthalmia. The consul Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
t>attle was fought on the lake Trasimenus, in which the Roman 
irmy wa.s destroyed, and the consul himself was slain. The Romans 
had collected a fresh army, and placed it under the command of 
the dictator I'abius Maxi mu s. who avoided a general action, and 
• Illy attempted to harass the Carthaginian army. Meanwliile the 
'tomans had made pnqmrations for the campaign of the following 
. ar (21b). Ihe 2 new consuls, L. AemUius Pauliis and C. Teren- 
iius Varro, marched into Apulia, at the head of an army of little 
less than <)o,ooo men. To this mighty host Hannibal gave battle 
in the plains on the right bank of the Aufidiis, just below the 
town of ('aiinae The Roman army was again annihilated. This 
victory was followed by the revolt from Rome of most of the nations 
;n the S of Italy. Hannibal established his army in winter quarters 
I'l Capua, which had espoused his side. Capua was celebrated for 
its wealth and luxury, and the enervating effect which these produced 
']])ou the army of Hannibal became a favourite theme of rhetorical 
•exaggeration in later Jiges. The experiment of what he could effect 
vith his single annv had now been fully tried, and, notwithstanding 
.01 his victories, it had failcid; for Rome was still unsubdued. From 
this time tlie Romans in great measure changed their plan of opera¬ 
tions, and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one great army in the 
held, they hemmed in Ins movements on all sides. In the subse- 
pient cam])aigns, Hannibal gained several victories; but his forces 
gradually became more and more weakened; and his only object now 
was to maintain his ground in the S. until his brother Hasdrubal 
diould appear in the N. of Italy, an event to which he had long 

’ This is disputed by modern historians. See Classical Review, vol. xiii, 
pp. 238-49. Frrshfield {Hannibal Once More, 1914) argues on behalf of 
the Col d’Argcnti^re. 
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looked forw'ard with anxious expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at 
length crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy; but he was de¬ 
feated and slain on the Metaurus. (Hasdrubal.] The defeat and 
death of Hasdrubal was decisive of the fate of the war in Italy. 
From this time Hannibal abandoned all thoughts of offensi /e opera¬ 
tions, and collected together his forces within the peninsula of 
Bruttiuin. In the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region 
he maintained his ground for nearly 4 years (207-203). He crossed 
over to Africa towards the end of 203 in order to oppose P. Scipio. 
In the following year (202) the decisive battle was fought near 
Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated with great loss. All 
hopes of resistance were now at an end. The treaty betweiui Rome 
and Carthage was not finally concluded until the next year (201). 
By tills treaty Hannibal saw the object of his whole life frustrated 
Some years afterwards he was compelled, by the jealousy of the 
Romans, and by the enmity of a powerful party at Carthage, to 
tlee from his native city. He took refuge at the court of Antiochus 
III, king of Syria, who was at this time {193) on the eve of war 
with Rome. On the defeat of Antiochus (190), the surrender of 
Hannibal was one of the conditions of the peace granted to the 
king. Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and fled to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia. The Romans could not be at ease so long as he 
lived; and T. Quintius Flamininus was at length dispatched to the 
court of Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. The 
Bithynian king was unable to resist; and Hannibal, perceiving that 
flight was impossible, took poison, to avoid falling into the hand.s 
of his enemies, about the year 183. In comparing Hannibal with 
other great leaders of antiquity, we must bear in mind the circuni- 
stances in which he was placed. Feebly and grudgingly supported 
by the government at home, he stootl alone, at the head of an army 
composed of mercenaries of many nations. Yet not only did he 
retain the attachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he trained up army 
after army; and long after the veterans that had followed him over 
the Alps had dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant, his new levies 
were still as invincible as their j>redecessors. See Arnold’s Second 
Panic War, and Mommsen’s History of Rome, vol. ii. 

Hanno, a name common among the Carthaginians. The chief 
persons of this name were; i, Surnamed the Great, apparently 
for his success in Africa, though we have no details of hjs achieve¬ 
ments. He was the leader of the aristocratic party, and, as such, 
the chief adversary of Hamilcar Barca and his family. For 35 years 
(i.e. from the landing of Barca in Spain till Hannibal’s return from 
Italy) Hanno is represented as thwarting the measures of tliat able 
and powerful family, and taking the lead in opposition to the war 
with Rome. 2. A Carthaginian navigator, of uncertain date, under 
whose name we possess a Pertpliis, originally written in the Punic 
language, and afterwards translated into Greek. It contains an 
account of a voyage undertaken beyond the Pillars of Hercules, in 
order to found Libyphoenician towns. 
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Harm6dIus and AR^sT6GiTON, two noble Athenians, murderen 
of Hipparchus, brother of the tyrant Hippias, in 514 B.c. Aristo- 
giton was strongly attached to llarmodius, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth. Hipparchus endeavoured to witlulraw the 
youth's love to himself, and, failing in this, resolved to avenge the 
light by putting upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
are that the sister of llarmodius should be summoned to bear one 
of the sacred baskets in some religious procession, and when she 
presented herself for the purpose, he caused her to be dismissed and 
declared unworthy of the tionour. Tliis insult determined the a 
friends to slay both Hipparchus and his brother Hippias as well 
They communicated their plot to a few friends, and selected for 
tieir enterprise the day of the festival of the great Panathenaea, 
the only day on winch they could appear in arms without exciting 
suspicion. When the time arrived, the 2 conspirators observed one 
*»f their accomplices in conversation with Hippias. Believing, 
therefore, that they were betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Har~ 
modius was immediately cut dowrn by the guards. Aristogiton 
^‘Scaped, but was afterwards taken, and died by torture; but he 
died without revealing any of the names of the conspirators. Four 
years after this Hippias was expelled, and thenceforth Harmodius 
and Aristogiton obtained among the Athenians of all succeeding 
generations the character of patriots, deliverers, and martyrs. To 
be born of their blood was esteemed among the highest of 
honours, and their descendants enioyed an immunity from public 
burdens. 

IIarm6nIa, daughter of Arcs and Aphrodite, given by Zeus to 
I adinus as his wife. [Cadmus.] 

HakpAous, a noble Median, who is said to have preserved the 
infant Cyrus. He was afterwards one of the generals of Cyrus. 

HarfAlus, a Macedonian, appointed by Alexander the Great 
superintendent of the royal trea.sury, with the administration of the 
satra})y of Babylon. Having embezzled large sums he crossed over 
to C'xreece in 325 b.c., and bribed the leading men at Athens to 
support him against Alexander and his vicegerent. Antipater. He 
IS said to have corrupted Demosthenes himself. 

HARPALYcr., (laughter of Harpalycus, king in Thrace, brought 
up by her father as a warrior. 

Uari’6crAtI6n. Greek lexicographer, flourished at Alexandria, 
iud cent. A.D. 

11 arpvT AE, the Harpies, that is, the * Robbers,' described by Homer 
AS carrying off persons, who had utterly disappeared. Thus they 
are said to have carried off the daughters of Baudareos, wliich is 
i*'presented on one of the Lycian monuments, now in the British 
Museum. Hesiod represents them as fair-locked and winged 
maidens; but sub.sequeiit writers describe them as disgusting 
monsters, being birds with the heads of maidens, with long claws 
and with faces pale with hunger. They w’ere Sf'nt by the gods to 
torment the blind Phineus. [Phinkus, 2.] Virgil places them 
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in the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian Sea, where they took 
ap their abode after they had been driven away from Phiiieus. 

HasdrObAl, a Carthaginian name, probably signifying one 
whose help is Baal. The chief persons of this name are: i The son- 
in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on whose death, in 229 B.c., he succeeded 
to the command in Spain. He founded New Carthage, and con¬ 
cluded with the Romans the celebrated treaty which fixed the 
Iberus as the boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
dominions. He was assassinated by a slave, whose master he had 
put to death (221), and was succeeded in the command by Hannibal. 
2. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When Hanni¬ 
bal set out for Italy (218), Hasdrubal was left in the command in 
Spain, and there fought for some years against the 2 Scipios. In 
207 he crossed the Alps and marched into Italy, in order to assist 
Hannibal; but he was defeated on the Metaurus, by the consuB 
C. Clauilius Nero and M. Livius Salinator, his army was destroyed, 
and he himself fell in the battle. His head was cut of! and thrown 
into Hannibars camp. 3. Son of Cisco, one of the Carthaginian 
generals in Spain during the 2nd Punic war, who must be di< 
tinguLshed from the brother of Hannibal, 

HEb£, called JOventas by the Romans, the goddess of youth, 
was a daughter of Zeus and of Hera. She waited upon the godt. 
and filled their cups with nectar, before Ganymedes obtained thin 
office She married Hercules after he was received among the gods, 
and bore to him 2 sons Later traditions represent her as a divinity' 
who had it in her power to make aged persons young again. At 
Rome there were several temples of Juventas. 

Hkbrus (Maritza), chief river in Thrace. On its banks Orpheus 
was torn to pieces by the Thracian women; and it is frequently 
mentioned in connection with the worship of Dionysus. 

HEc.alB, a poor old woman, who hospitably received Theseus, 
when he had gone out to hunt the Marathonian bull. 

HEcAtaeus, of Miletus, early Greek historian and geographer 
In 500 B.c. he endeavoured to dissuade his countrymen from re¬ 
volting from the Persians. Previous to this he had visited Egypt 
and many other countries. His works have peri.shed. 

HEcAtE, a mysterious divinity, probably a moon goddess (or, as 
Farnell thinks, an earth goddess), commonly represented as a 
daughter of Persaeus or Perses, and hence called Perseis. She was 
one of the Titans, and the only one of this race who retained her 
power under the rule of Zeus. The extensive power possessed by 
her was probably the reason that she was subsequently identified 
with Selene or Luna in heaven, Artemis or Diana in earth, and 
Persephone or Proserpina in the lower world. Being thus, as it 
were, a threefold goddess, she is described with 3 bodies or 3 heads. 
Hence her epithets tergemlna, triformis, triceps, etc. She took 
part in the search after Proserpina, and when the latter was found, 
remained with her as her attendant and companion. She thus 
became a deity of the lower world. She was supposed to send 
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at night demons and phantoms from the lower world. She taught 
son. cry and witchcraft, and dwelt at places where 2 roads crossed, 
on toinl)S, and near the blood of murdered persons. She herself 
wandered about with the souls of the dead, and her approach Wtas 
announced by the whining and howling of dogs. At Atlieiis, at the 
close of every month, dishes with food w'ere set out for her at the 
points where 2 rod<is crossed; and this food was consumed by poor 
people. The sacrir:r:es offere<I to her consisted of dogs, honey, and 
black female lambs. See Farnell, Cu//s of the Greek States, vol. ii 
Hecatomb (Greek)— sacrifice of a hundred oxen. 
llftcATOMPYLos, city in Parthia, enlarged by Seleuciis, and 
afterwards the residence of the Parthian kings. 

Hector, hero of the Trojans in their war with the Greeks, w'as 
the eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband of Andromache, 
and father of Scamandrins. He fought with the bravest of the 
^ireeks, and at length slew Patrodus, the friend of Achilles. The 
<lcath of his friend roused Achilles to the fight. The other Trojan.s 
fled before him into the city. Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him to return; but wdien he 
nbw Achill«‘s, his heart failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice did 
he race roun<l the city, pursued by the swdft-footed Achilles, and 
then foil pierced by Achilles’ spear. [Achilles.] At the com¬ 
mand of Zeus, Achilles surrendered the body to the prayers of Priam, 
who buried it at Troy with great pomp. Hector is one of the 
noblest conceptions of the poet of the Iliad. He has a presentiment 
of the fall of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic resistance 
See Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 196 sqq.) Taylor, 
Ancient Ideals, vol. i, chap. vii. (See Fig. 31.) 

HftcuBA and Hecuuft, daughter of Dymas in Phrvgia, or of 
Cisseus, king of Thrace. She was the wife of Priam, king of Troy, 
to whom .she bore Hector, Pans, and many other children. After 
the fall of Troy, she was carried away as a slave by the Greeks. On 
the coast of Thrace she avenged her son Polydorus. She was 
metamorphoseil into a th^g, and leapt into the sea at a place 
called Cynossema, or ‘the tomb of the dog.' See the Hecuba of 
Furipides. 

Hi-.GP.sfAS, of Magnesia, one of the biographers of Alexander the 
(ircat, and a representative of the Asiatic school of oratory. He 
affected a jerky style, which was parodied by Cicero. 

IlKGll.slNus, of Pergamiim, the immediate predecessor of Car- 
nt’.ides III the chair of the Academy, flourished about i8<) b.c. 

HE(;{lsippus, Athenian orator, and a contemporary of De- 
most lienes. to who.se political party he belonged. 

IlEi.ft.VA and HElCnE, daughter of Zeus and Leda, and sister of 
Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). She w^as of surpassing beauty. 
In her youth she was carried off by Theseus and Pirithous to Attica 
When Theseus was absent in Hades. Castor and Pollux undertook 
an expedition to Attica, to liberate their si.ster. Athens w^as taken 
liclcn delivered, and Aethra, the mother of Theseus, made prisoner. 
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and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. On her return home, 
she was sought in marriage by the noblest chiefs from all parts of 
Greece. She chose Menelaus for her husband, and became by him 
the mother of Hermione. She was subsequently seduced by Paris 
and carried off to Troy. The Greek chiefs who had been lu r suitors, 
resolved to revenge her abduction, and accordingly sailed against 
Troy. Hence arose the celebrated Trojan war, which la.sted lo 
years. After the death of Paris she married his brother Deiphobus. 
On the capture of Troy, which she is said to have favoured, she 
betrayed Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became reconciled to 
Menelaus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. Here she lived with 
him for some years in peace and happiness. The accounts of 
Helen’s death differ. According to the prophecy of Proteus in the 
Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but the gods were to 
conduct them to Elysium. Others relate that she and Menelau.s 
were buried at Therapne in Laconia. Others, again, relate that 
after the death of Menelaus she was driven out of Peloponnesus by 
the sons of the latter, and fled to Rhodes, where she was tied to a 
tree and strangled by Polyxo: the Rhodians expiated the crime by 
dedicating a temple to her under the name of Helena Dendritis 
According to another tradition she married Achilles in the island of 
Leuce, and bore him a son, Euphorion. 

HftLftNA, FlAvIa JOlIa, mother of Con.stantine the Great, was a 
Christian, and is said to have discovered at Jeru.salem the sepulchre 
of our l^ord, together with the wood of the true cross. 

H£l£nus, son of Priam and Hecuba, celebrated for his prophetic 
powers. He deserted his countrymen and joined the Greeks. Ac¬ 
cording to some he did this of his own free will; according to others, 
he was ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to obtain his prophecy 
respecting the fall of Troy. Others, again, relate that, on the death 
of Paris, Helenus and Deiphobus contended for the possession of 
Helena, and that Helenus, being conquered, fled to Mt. Ida, where 
he was taken prisoner by the Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell 
to the share of Pyrrhus. He foretold to l^yrrhus the sufferings which 
awaited the Greeks who returned home by sea, and prevailed i pon 
him to return by land to Epi is. After the death of T'yrrhus he 
received a portion of that country, and married Andromache. When 
Aeneas in his wanderings arrived in Epirus, he was hospitably 
received by Helenus. See Virgil, Aen. iii. 295 sqq. 

HElIAdak and HElIAdhs, the sons and daughters of Helios (the 
Sun). The name Heliades is given especially to the daughters of 
Helios and Clymene, and the .sisters of Phaethon. [Phaethon.] 

HElIast, another name for a Dicast. 

HElIcE, daughter of Lycaon, beloved by Zeus. Hera, out of 
jealousy, metamoryihosed her into .a she-bear, whereupon Zeus 
placed her among the stars, under the name of the Great Bear. 

HfiLlci3N, range of mountains in Boeotia, between the lake 
Copais and the Corinthian Gulf, covered with snow the greater part 
of the year, sacred to Apollo and the Muses; the latter are hence 
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t ailed H6llc6ril&des and Hfiliconides. Here sprung the celebrated 
fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippocrhne. 

llftLldooRUS, Greek writer of romance, flourished 3rd century 
H c. His Aethioplca is still extant. 

HElISgAbAlus. [Elagabalus.] 

HElIop6lis (‘City of the Sun*), i. (Heb. Baalath: Baalbek), city 
of Syria, seat of the worship of Baal, one of whose symbols was the 
Sun. Hence the Greek name of the city. It was situated in the 
middle of Coele-Syria, at the VV. foot of Anti-Libanus, and was 
t>f commercial importance, being on the direct road from Egypt and 
the Red Sea, and also from Tyre to Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe. 
Its ruins, which are very extensive and magnificent, are of the 
Roman period. 2. (O.T. On), city of Lower Egypt, seat of the 
Egyptian worship of the Sun. 

HelIos, called S6l by the Romans, god of the sun. He was the 
son of Hyperion and Tliea, and a brother of Selene (the Moon) and 
Eos (Dawn). Horner describes Helios as rising in the E. from 
Oceanus, traversing tlie heaven, and descending in the evening into 
the darkness of the W. and Oceanus. Later poets embellished this 
simple riotion. They tell of a magnificent palace of Helios in the E., 
from which he starts in the morning in a chariot drawn by 4 
horses. They also assign him a second palace in the W., and 
describe his horses as feeding upon herbs growing in the Islands of 
the Blessed. Helios is described as the god who sees and hears 
everything, The island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was sacred to Helios, 
and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, which were tended by 
his daughters Phaetusa and Lamjietia. He was worshipped in 
many parts of Greece, and especially in the island of Rhodes, where 
the famous colossus was a repiesentation of tlic* god. The sacrifices 
offered to him consisted of wliite rams, bears, bulls, goats, lambs, 
and especially white horses, and honey. Among the animals 
sacred to him, the cock is esjiecially mentioned. 

Hellas, Hellenes. [Graecia.] 

HellR, daughter of Athamas and Nephele, and sister of Phrixus. 
The Hellespont was named after her. [Phrixus.] 

HellEn, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and father of Aeolus, 
Dorus, and Xiithus. He was king of Phthia in Thessaly. He was 
the mythical ancestor of all the Hellenes. 

Hellrspontus {Straits of the Dardanelles), narrow strait connect¬ 
ing the Prtipontis {Sea of Marmora) with the Aegaean Sea. The 
length of the strait is about 50 miles, and the width varies from 
6 miles at the upper end to 2 at the lower, and in some places it is 
only 1 mile wide, or even less. The narrowest part is between the 
ancient cities of Sestus and Abydos, w'here the legend related that 
Leander swam across to visit Hero and where Xer.xes constructed 
his bridge of boats, 480 b.c. The name of the Hellespont (‘Sea of 
Helle') was derived from the story of Helle’s being drowned in it. 
The Hellespont was the boundary of Europe and Asia. 
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Helots, the original inhabitants of Laconia, who lost their 
independence at the Dorian conquest, and were enslaved by the 
Spartans They amounted to half the Spartan population. 

IlELvfiTli, a Celtic people, who dwelt between Mt. Jurassus {Jura), 
the Lacus Lemannus {Lake of Geneva^, the Rhone, and the Rhine as 
far as the Lacus Brigantinus {Lake of Constance). Their country, 
called Ager Helvetioriim (but never Helvetia), thus conesponded 
to the W. part of Switzerland. In 107 b.c. the Tigurim, a tribe of 
the Helvetii, defeated and killed the Roman consul L. Cassius Lon¬ 
ginus, on the lake of Geneva, while another division of the Ildvetii 
accompanied the Citnbri and Teutones in their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with the Cimbri; and 
returned home in safety, after the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius 
and Catulus in loi. About 40 years afterwards, they resolved, upon 
the advice of Orgetorix, one of their chiefs, to migrate and seek a 
new home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 they endeavoured 
to carry their plan into execution, but they were defeated by C aesar, 
and driven back into their own territories. 'l he Romans ’low 
planted colonies and built fortresses in their country, and the 1 ielvetii 
gradually adopted the customs and language of tlieir conquerors. 

HelvIa, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 

Helvidius Priscus. [Priscus.] 

Henna. [Enna.] 

HEphaestIon. I. A Macedonian, celebrated as the friend of 
Alexander the Great. He died at Ecbatana, 325 b.c., to the great 
grief of Alexander. 2. A writer on prosody, in the 2nd century a.d. 

Hephaestus, called Vulcanus by the Romans, the got! of fire. 
He was, according to Homer, the son of Zeus and of Hera. Later 
traditions state that he had no father, and that Hera gave birth 
to him independent of Zeus, as .she was jealous of Zeus having given 
birth to Athena independent of her. He was born lame and weak, 
and was in consequence so much disliked by his mother, that she 
threw him down from Olympus. The marine divinities, Thetis and 
Eurynome, received him, and he dwelt with them for 9 years. He 
afterwards returned to Olympus, and he appears in Homer as the 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. He always showed his mother 
respect and kindness; and on one occasion took her part, when 
she was quarrelling with Zeus, which so much enraged the father 
of the gods that he seized Hephaestus by the leg and hurled him 
down from heaven. Hephaestus was a whole day falling, but in the 
evening he alighted in the island of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
received by the Sintians. Later writers describe his lameness as 
the consequence of this fall, while Homer makes him lame from 
his birth; He again returned to Olympus, and subsequently acted 
the part of mediator between his parents. Hephaestus appears to 
have been originally the god of fire; but as fire is indispensable in 
working metals, he was afterwards regarded as an artist. His 
palace in Olympus contained his workshop, with the anvil and 20 
bellows, which worked spontaneously at his bidding. AU the 
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palaces in Olympus were his workmanship. He made the armour of 
Achilles; the fatal necklace of Harmonia; the fire-breathing bulls 
of Aeetes, king of Colchis, etc. In later accounts, the Cyclopes are 
his workmen, and his workshop is no longer in Olympus, but in some 
volcanic island. In the Iliad, the wife of Hephaestus is Charis; in 
Hesiod, Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites; but in the Odyssey, 
as well as in later accounts, Aphrodite appears as his wife. The 
favourite abode of Hepliaestus on earth was the island of Lemnos; 
but other volcanic islands also, such as Lipara, Hiera, Imbros, and 
Sicily, are called his abodes or workshops. The Greeks frequently 
placed small dwarf-hke statues of the god near the hearth. During 
the be^t period of Grecian art, he was represented as a vigorous man 
with a beard, and is characterized by his hammer or some other 
instrument, his oval cap, and the chiton, which leaves the right 
shoulder and arm uncovered. His temple at Athens is described by 
Pausanias (ed. Frazer, vol. ii, pp. 126 sqq.). 

HEra or HEkS, identified by the Romans with Juno. Hera wa-' 
a daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife of Zeus. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer, she was brought up by Oceanus and Tethys, and 
afterwards became the wife of Zeus, without the knowledge of 
her parents. Later writers add that she, like the other children of 
Cronos, was swallowed by her father, but afterwards restored. lu 
the (had, Hera is treated by the Olympian gods with the same 
reverLMice as her husband. She is, notwithstanding, far inferior to 
Zeus in power. She is not, like Zeus, the queen of gods and men, but 
simply the wife of the supreme god. The idea of her being the 
queen of heaven, with regal wealth and power, is of much later date. 
Her character, as described by Homer, is jealous and quarrelsome. 
Hence arise frequent disputes between Hera and Zeus; and on one 
occasion Hera, in conjunction with Poseidon and Athena, con¬ 
templated putting Zeus into chains. Zeus, in such cases, not only 
threatens, but beats her. Once he even hung her up in the cloud.s, 
with her hands chained, and wdth two anvils suspended from her 
feet Ry Zeus she was the mother of Arcs, Hebe, and Hephaestus. 
Hera w as, properly speaking, the only really married gotldess among 
the Olvmpians. for the marriage of Aphrodite with Hejihaestus can 
scarcely be taken into consideration. Hence she is the goddess of 
marriage [cf. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, p 501] and of the birth of children, and is rApj-t^^ented as 
the mother of the Ilithyiae. She is represented in the Iliad riding in 
a chariot tirawn by 2 horses, in the harnessing and unharnessing of 
which she is a.ssi.sted by Hebe and the Horae. Owdng to the judg¬ 
ment of Pans she was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Trojan war 
she sided with the Greeks. She persecuted all the children of Zeus 
by mortal mothers, and hence appears a.s the enemy of Dionysus, 
Hercules, and others. Hera was worshipped especially at Argos] 
in the neighbourhood of which .she has a splendid temple, on the 
road to Mycenae. She had also a temple in Samos. Hera was 
represented as a majestic woman of mature age, with a beautiful 
forehead, large and widely opened eyes, and with a grave expression 
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corntnanding reverence. Her hair was adorned with a crown or a 
diadem. A veil frequently hangs down the back of her head, to 
characterize her as the bride of Zeus, and the diadem, veil, sceptre, 
and peacock are her ordinary attributes. In art, the ideal type of 
the godde.ss was found in the statue by Polyclitus in tlie great 
temple at Argos: Frazer's Pausattia^, vol. hi, pp. 183 sqq (Fig. ^^2.) 

HfiRACLfiA, that is. the city of Heracles, was the name of several 
cities. I. In Europe, i. In Lucania, on the river Siris, founded 
by the Tareiitines. 2. In Acarnania, on the Ambracian Gulf. 
^ The later name of Perintluis in Thrace. [Perinthus.] 4. H. 
Lyncestis, also called Pelagonia, in Macedonia, W. of the Erigon, 
the capital of one of the 4 districts into which Macedonia was 
divided by the Romans. 5. H. Minoa, on the S. coast of Sicily, 
at the mouth of the river Halycus, between Agrigentum and Selinas. 

I raditionally it was founded by Minos, and it may have been.an 
ancient colony of the Cretans. It was colonized by the inhabitants 
of Selinus, and its original name was Minoa, which it continued to 
bear till about 500 b.c., when the town was taken by the Lacedae¬ 
monians, under Euryleon, who changed its name into that of 
Heraclea. It fell at an early period into the hands of tlie Cartha¬ 
ginians, and remained in their powder till the conquest of Sicily by the 
Romans. 6. H. Sintica, in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on the 
left bank of the Strymon, founded by Amyntas, brother of Philip. 

7. H. Trachiniae, in Thessaly. [Trachis.] II. In Asia. i. H. 
PoNTiCA, a city on the S. shore of the Pontus Euxinus. on the coast 
of Bithynia, founded about 550 b.c. by colonists from Megara and 
from Tanagra. in Boeotia. 2. H. ad I-atmdm. a town of Ionia, 
S.E. of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. I.atmus, and upon the Sinus 
Latmicus; formerly called Latmus. Near it was a cave, with the 
tomb of Endymion. 

HF.raclrs. [Hercules.] 

llkKACLlDAE, the descendants of Heracles or liCiOules, who, in 
conjunction with the Dorians, conquered Peloponnesus 80 years 
after the destruction of Troy, or 1104 b.c., according to mythical 
chronology. This legend represents the conquest of the Achaean 
f)Opulati<m by Dorian invaders. Bury, History of Greece, pp. 80 sqq. 

HEraclIdEs PoNTtcus, bom at Heraclea Pontica, a Greek 
philosopher, and disciple of Plato and Aristotle. Almost all his 
works are lost. 

HEraclItus, of Ephesus, philosopher of the Ionian School, 
flourished about 513 b.c. He considered knowledge to be ba.sed on 
perception by the senses, and fire to be the primary form of all 
matter. Acconling to him, everything is in a state of flux (rdi^ra pet). 
See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, chap, iii, where a complete 
translation of the extant fragments is given in English. 

HEraeum. [Argos.] 

H,- rcOlanEum, ancient city in Campania, near the coast, between 
Neap^dis and Pompeii. It was taken by the Romans in the Social 
war (^9, 88 b.c.). and was colonized. In a.d. 63 a great part of it 
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was destroyed by an earthquake; and in 79 it was overwhelmed, 
along with Pompeii and Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. Vesu¬ 
vius. It was buried under showers of ashes and streams of lava, 
from 70 to 100 feet beneath the present surface of the ground. 
The ancient city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of a well 
in 1720. (See Fig. 32.) 

Hercules, called Heracles by the Greeks. According to Horner, 
Hercules was the son of Zeus by Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, 
of Tliebes in Boeotia. [Alcmene.] On the day on which Hercules 
was to be born, Zeus boasted of becoming the father of a hero destined 
to rule over the race of Perseus, who was the grandfatlier both of 
Amphitryon and of Alcmene. Hera prevailed upon him to swear 
that the descendant of Perseus, born that day, should be the ruler. 
Thereupon she hastened to Argos, and there caused the wife of 
Stheiielus, the son of Perseus, to give birth to Enrystheiis; whereas 
she delayed the birth of Hercules, and thus robbed him of the 
empire which Zeus had destined for him Zens was enraged, 
but could not violate his oath. Alcmene brought into the world 
2 boys, Hercules, the son of Zeus, and Iphicles, the son of Amplii- 
tryon, who was one night younger than Hercules. As he lay in his 
cradle, Hera sent 2 serpents to destroy him, but the infant hero 
strangled them with his own hands. As he grew up, he vva.s in¬ 
structed by Amphitryon in driving the chariot, by Autolycus in 
wrestling, by Eurytus in archery, by Castor in fighting in heavy 
armour, and by Linus in singing and playing the lyre. Linus was 
killed by his pupil with the lyre, because he had censured him; and 
Amphitryon, to prevent similar occurrences, sent him to feed his 
cattle. In this manner he spent his life till his i8th year. Hii 
first great adventure happened while he was watching the oxen of 
his father. A lion, which haunted Mt Cithaeron, made havoc 
among the flocks of Amphitryon and Thespiiis, king of Thespiae. 
Heicule.s promised to deliver the country of the monster; and 
Thespius, who had 50 daughters, rewarded Hercules by making 
him his guest, so long as the chase lasted, and by giving up his 
daughters to him. Hercules slew the lion, and henceforth wore its 
skill as his ordinary garment, and its mouth and head as his helmet 
Others related that the lion's skin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. He next defeated and killed Erginus, king of Orcho- 
meiios, to whom the Thebans used to pay tribute. In this battle 
Hercules lost his father Amphitryon; but Creon rewarded him with 
the hand of his daughter, Megara, by whom he became the father 
of several children. The go<ls made him presents of arms, and he 
carried a huge club, which he had cut for himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nemoa. Soon afterwards Hercules was driven mad by 
Hera, and in this state he killed his own children by Megara and 2 
''.f l).bi('le.s In his grief he sentenced him.self to exile, and went 
to 'fhespiiis, who purified him. He then consulted the oracle of 
Delphi as to where he should settle. The Pythia first called him 
by the name of Heracle.s—for hitherto his name had been Ale ides 
or Alcaeus—and ordered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve 
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Kurystheus for the space of 12 years, after which he should become 
immortal. Hercules accordingly went to Tiryns, The accounts of 
the 12 labours which Hercules performed at the bidding of Eurys- 
thcus are found only in the later writers. The only one of the 12 
labours mentioned by Homer is his descent into the lower world to 
carry ofi Cerberus. We also find in Homer the fight of Hercules 
with a sea-monster; his expedition to Troy to fetch the horses which 
Liioniedon had refused him; and his war against the Pylians, when 
he destroyed the whole family of their king Neleus, with the ex¬ 
ception of Nestor. The i2 labours are usually arranged in the 
following order: i. The fight with the Nemean lion. The valley 
of Neniea, between Cleonae and Phlius, was inhabited by a monstrous 
iion, the ofispring of Typhon and Echidna. Eur>^stheus ordered 
Hercules to bring him the skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his club and arrows against the lion, he strangled the animal with 
his own hands. 2. Fight against the Lernean hydra. This monster, 
like the lion, was the offspring of Typhon and Ec hidna, and was 
brought up by Hera. It ravaged the country of Lerna, near Argos, 
and dwelt in a swamp near the well of Amyinone. It had o htads, 
of which the middle one was imnioital. Hercules struck off its 
beads with his club; but in the place of the head he cut off, 2 new 
ones grew forth each time. However, with the assi.stance of his 
faithful servant lolaus, he burned away the heads of the hydra, and 
buried the 9th, or immortal one, under a rock. Having thus con- 
(jiii'red the monster, he poisoned his arrow s with its bile, whence the 
wounds inflicted by them became incurable. 3. Capture of the Ar¬ 
cadian stag. This animal had golden antlers and brazen feet. Hercules 
was ordered to bring the animal alive to Eurystheus. He pursued 
it in vain for a year; at length he wounded it with an arrow, caught 
it, and carried it away on his shoulders. 4. Destruction of the Ery- 
manthian hoar. This animal, which Hercules was also ordered to 
bring alive to Eurystheus, had descended from Mt. Ery man thus 
into Psophis. Hercules chased it through the deep snow, and 
having thus worn it out, he caught it in a net, and carried it to 
Eurystheus. Other traditions place the hunt of the Eryrnanthian 
boar in Thessaly. It must be observed tliat this and the subse¬ 
quent labours of Hercules are connected with subordinate labours, 
called Parerga. The first of these is the fight of Hercules with the 
centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came to the centaur Pholus, 
who had received from Dionysus a cask of excellent wine. Hercules 
opened it, contrar^^ to the wish of his host, and the delicious fragrance 
attracted the other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of Pholus. 
Hercules drove them away; they fled to the house of Chiron; and 
Hercules, eager in his pursuit, killed Chiron, his old friend, with one 
of his poisoned arrows. [Chiron.] 5. Cleansing of the stables oj 
Augeas. Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules the task of cleansing 
in one day the stalls of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had a herd 
of 3,000 oxen, whose stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. 
Hercules, without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, went to 
Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls in one day, if he would give 
him the loth part of his cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms; and 
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Hercules, after taking Phyleus, the son of Augeas, as his witness, 
turned the rivers Alplieus and Peneus through the stalls, which 
were thus cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, who learned that 
Hercules had undertaken the work by the command of Eurysthcus, 
refused to give him the reward. His son Phyleus then bore witness 
against his father, who exiled him from Elis. At a later time 
Hercules invaded Elis, and killed Augeas and his sons. After this 
he is said to have founded the Olympic games. 6. Destruction of 
the Slymphalian birds. These voracious birds had been brought up 
by Ares. They had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used their 
ff'athers as arrows, and ate human flesh. They dwelt on a lake near 
Styinj)halus in Arcadia, from which Hercules was ordered by Eurys- 
theus to expel them. When Hercules undertook the task, Athena 
provided him with a brazen rattle, by the noise of which he startled 
the birds; and, as they attempted to fly away, he killed them with 
his arrows. 7. Capture of the Cretan bull. The bull had been sent 
out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos might offer it in sacrifice. 
But Minos was so charmed with the beauty of the animal, that 
he kept it, and sacrificed another in its stead. Poseidon punished 
Minos by driving the bull mad. Hercules was ordered by Eury{,- 
theus to catch the bull. He brought the bull home on his shoulders; 
but he tlien set the animal free again. The bull roamed through 
Greece, and at last came to Marathon, where we meet it again in the 
stones of Theseus. 8. Capture of the mares of the Thracian Diomedes. 
Diomedes, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his horses with human 
flesh. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him these animals 
With a few companions, he seized the animals, and conducted 
them to the sea-coast. But here he was overtaken by the Bistones. 
During the fight he entrusted the mares to his friend Abderus, who 
was devoured by them. Hercules defeate*! the Bistones, killed 
Diomedes, whose body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdcra in honour of his unfortunate friend, and then returned 
to Eurystheus with the mares, which had become tame after eating 
the flesh of their master. The mares were afterwards set free, and 
destroycfl on Mt. Olympus by wild beasts. 9. Seizure of the girdle 
of the queen of the Amazons. Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
possessed a girdle, which she had received from Ares. Admete, the 
daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this girdle; and Hercules 
was therefore sent to fetch it. After various adventures in Europe 
and Asia, he at length reached the country of the Amazons. Hippo¬ 
lyte at first received him kindly, and promised him her girdle: but 
Hera having excited the Amazons against him, a contest ensued, 
in which Hercules killed their queen. He then took her girdle. 
On his way home he landed in Troas, where he rescued Hesione 
from the monster sent against her by Poseidon; in return for which 
service her father, Laomedon, promised him the horses he had 
received from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, as 
Laomedon did not keep his word, Hercules on leaving threatened 
to make war against Troy, a threat which he afterwards carried into 
execution. 10. Capture of the oxen of Geryones in Erythia. Gery- 
ones, the monster with 3 bodies, lived in the fabulous islantl 
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Erythia (the ‘ reddish*), so called because it lay in the W.. under the 
rays of the setting sun. Ihis island was originally placed off the 
coast of Epirus, but was afterwards identified either with Gades or 
the Balearic Islands. The oxen of Geryones were guarded by the 
giant Eurytion and the 2-headed dog Orthiis; and Hercules was 
commanded by Eurystheus to fetch them. After travel.‘dug various 
countries, he reached at length the frontiers of Libya and Europe, 
where he erected 2 pillars (Calpe and Abyla) on the 2 sides of the 
straits of Gibraltar, which were hence called the Pillars of Hercules. 
Being annoyed by the heat of the sun, Hercules shot at Hehos (the 
Sun), who so much admired his boldness that he presented him with 
a golden cup or boat, in which he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytion and his dog, as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tarte.ssus, where he returne<l the golden cup (boat) to I lelujs. On 
his way home he passed through Gaul, Italy, lllyricum, and Thrace. 
Many attempts were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he at 
length brought them in safety to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them 
to Hera. ii. Fetching the golden apples of the liesperides. Ihis 
was particularly difficult, since Hercules did not know where to 
find them. They were the apples which Hera had ie<~eived at her 
wedding from Ge (the Earth), and which she had entnisteil to the 
keeping of the liesperides and the dragon Ladon, on Mt. Atlas, in 
the country of the Hyperboreans. [Hespkrides.] On arriving at 
Mt. Atlas, Hercules sent Atlas to fetch the apples, and in the mean¬ 
time bore the weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, but refused to take the burden of heaven on his shoulders 
again. Hercules, however, contrived by a stratagem to get the 
apples, and hastened away. On his return Eurystheus made him 
a present of the apples; but Hercules dedicated them to Athena, 
who restored them to their former place. Some traditions add that 
Hercules killed the dragon Ladon. 12. Bringing Cerberus from the 
lower world. This was the most difficult of the 12 labours of Hercules. 
He descended into Hades, near Taenarura in Laconia, accompanied 
by Hermes and Athena. He delivered Theseus and A.scalaphus 
from their torments. He obtained permission from Pluto to carry 
Cerberus to the upper world, provided he could accomplish it 
without force of arms. Hercules succeeded in seizing the monster 
and carrying it to the upper world; and after he had showm it to 
Eur^'stheus, he carried it back again to the lower world. Besides 
these 12 labours, Hercules performed several other feats without 
being commanded by Eurystheus. After Hercules had performed 
the 12 labours, he was released from the servitude of Eurystheus, 
and returned to Thebes. He there gave Megara in marriage to 
Tolaus; and he wislied to gain in marriage for himself lole, the 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia. Eurytus promised his 
daughter to the man w'ho should conquer him and his sons in shoot¬ 
ing with the bow. Hercules defeated them; but Eurytus and his 
sons, with the exception of Iphitus, refused to give lole to him, 
because he had murdered his own children. Shortly after^vards 
he killed his friend Iphitus, in a fit of madness. Though purified 
from his murder, he was, nevertheless, attacked by a severe illness. 
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The oracle at Delphi declared that he would be restored to health, 
if he would serve 3 years for wages, and surrender his earnings to 
Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder of Iphitus. Thereupon 
he became a servant to Omphile, queen of Lydia, and widow of 
Tmolijs. Later writers describe Hercules as living effeminately 
during his residence with Omphale: he spun wool, it is said, and 
sometimes put on the garments of a woman. According to other 
accounts he performed great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into connection with 
the Argonauts; he took part in the Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus 
uji his landing from Troezen on the Corinthian isthmus. When the 
tune of his servitude had expired, he sailed against Troy, took the 
city, and killed Laomedon, its king. It was about this time that the 
gods sent for him in order to fight against the Giants. [Gigantes.] 
Soon after his return to Argos, he marched against Augeas, as has 
been related above. He then proceeded against Pylos, which he 
took, and killed the whole family of Neleus, with the exception of 
Nestor. He then proceeded to Calydon, where he obtained Deianira, 
the daughter of Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Achelous 
for her. [Deianira; Achklous.] After Hercules had been married 
to Deianira nearly 3 years, he accidentally killed at a banquet in 
the house of Oeneus the boy Eunomus. In accordance with the law, 
Hercules went into exile, taking with him his wife Deianira. On 
their road they came to the river Evenus, across which the centaur 
Nessus carried travellers for a small sum of money. Hercules him¬ 
self forded the river, but gave Deianira to Nessus to carry across. 
Nessns attempted to outrage her: Hercules heard her screaming, 
and shot an arrov/ into the heart of Nessus. The dying centaur 
called out to Deianira to take his blood with her, as it was a sure 
means of preserving the love of Hercules. After this he took 
up his abode at Trachis, whence he marched against Eurytus of 
Occhalia. He took Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his sons, and 
carried off his daughter lole as a prisoner. On his return home he 
landed at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, erected an altar to 
Zeus, and sent his companion, Lichas, to Trachis, in order to fetch 
him a white garment, which he intended to use during the sacrifice 
Deianira, afraid lest lole should supplant her in the affections of 
her husband, steeped the white garment he had demanded in the 
blood of Nessus. This blood had been poisoned by the arrow with 
which Hercules had shot Nessus; and the poison penetrated into all 
his limbs. He wrenched off the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, 
and with it he tore away whole pieces from his body. In this state 
he was conveyed to Trachis. Deianira, on seeing what she had 
done, hanged herself. Hercules commanded Hyllus, his eldest son 
by Deianira, to marry lole as soon as he should arrive at the age 
of manhood. He then ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, 
on which he placed himself, and ordered it to be set on fire. 
When the pile was burning, a cloud came down from heaven, and 
amid peals of thunder carried him to Olympus, where he was 
honoured with immortality, became reconciled to Hera, and married 
her daughter Hebe. He was in course of time worshipped through 
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out all Greece. His worship prevailed more extensively among 
the Dorians than among any other of the Greek races. The sacrificeb 
offered to him consisted of bulls, boars, rams, and lambs. Thr 
finest representation of the hero that has come down to us is thr 
so-called Farnese Hercules (now in the Naples Museum; probabh 
a copy of the statue by Lysippus). The hero is resting, leaning on 
his right arm, and his head reclining on his left hand: the whoh' 
figure is a most exquisite combination of peculiar softness with the 
greatest strength. The worship of Hercules at Rome and in ItaU 
is connected by Roman writers with the hero’s expedition to fetcl. 
the oxen of Geryones. They stated that Hercules, on his return, 
visited Italy, where he abolished human sacrifices among the Sabines, 
established the worship of fire, and slew Cacus, a robber, who had 
stolen his oxen. The aborigines, and especially Evander, honoured 
Hercules with divine worship; and Hercules entrusted the care oi 
his worship to 2 distinguished families, the Potitii and 1‘inarii. 
At Rome Hercules was connected with the Mu^^es, whence he is 
called Musagetes. For further information see Introductions to 
the Hercules Furens of Euripides, edited by E. H. Hlakenev (1004), 
Jebb’s Trachiniae of Sophocles, and Famell’s Cults of the Greek 
States. 

HercOles, son of Alexander the Great by Barsine, the widow of 
the Rhodian Memnon, murdered by Polysperchon, 310 b.c. 

HercCtlis Columnar. [Abyla; Calpe.] 

HERcifNiA Silva, extensive range of mountains in Germany, 
covered with forests. 

Hermae, 'hernis’ or pillars, surmounted by the head of Hermes. 
[Alcibiades.] 

HermAphr6dItus, son of Hermes and Aphrodite. He had 
inherited the beauty of both his parents, and thus excited the love 
of the nymph of the fountain of Salmacis, near Hahearnassus. As 
he was one day bathing in the fountain, she embraced him, and 
prayed to the gods that she might be united with him for ever. The 
geds granted the request, and the bodies of the youth and the nymph 
became united together, but retained the characteristics of each 
sex. Figures of hermaphrodites are common in ancient art. 

Hermarchus, rhetorician of Mytilene, became a disciple of 
Epicurus, who appointed him his successor, about 270 b.c. 

HermEsIAnax, Greek elegiac pn^^t (4th cent. B.c.) ; one consider¬ 
able fragment of his Leontion is extant. 

Herm£s, called MercOrjus by the Romans. Hermes was a 
‘Jon of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and wa.s born in a cave 
of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he is called Atlantiades or Cyllenius. 
A few hours after his birth he displayed his natural propensities; 
escaping from his cradle, he went to Pieria, and carried off some of 
the oxen of Apollo, which he drove to Pylos. He then returned to 
Cyllene, and finding a tortoise at the entrance of his native cave, 
he placed strings across its shell, and thus invented the lyre. Apollo, 
by his prophetic power, discovered the thief, and went to Cyllene to 
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charge Hermes with the crime. His mother, Maia, showed to the 
god the ciiild m its cradle; but Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, 
wlio compelled him to restore the oxen. But when Apollo heard the 
rounds of the lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed Hermes to keep 
Lli*‘ animals, and became his friend. Zeus made Hermes his herald, 
and he was employed by the gods, and more especially by Zeus, 
on various occasions which are recorded in legend. He also con¬ 
ducted the shades of the dead from the upper into the lower world 
^Virg. /len. iv. 242 sqq.). Being the herald of the gods, he is the 
god of elo<]uence. He was also the god of prudence and cunning, 
and even of fraud, perjury, and theft. Being endowed with this 
shrewdness and sagacity, he was regarded as the author of a variety 
of inventions, such as the lyre and syrinx, the alphabet, numbers, 
astronomy, music, the art of fighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of 
the olive tree, measures, and weights. He was regarded as the god 
of roatls, who protected travellers; and numerous statues of him, 
called Hermes, were erected on roads, and at doors and gates. 
He was also the god of commerce, also of riches, and of good luck, 
and as such presided over the game of dice. Hermes was believed 
to have been the inventor of sacrifices, and hence was the protector 
of sacrificial animals. For this reason he was worshipped by 
shepherds Hermes was likewise the patron of all the gymnastic 
.James of the Greeks. The most ancient seat of the worship of 
Hermes is Arcadia, the land of his birth, whence his worship was 
earned to Athens, and spread through all Greece. The festivals 
in his honour were called Hermaea. Among the things sacred to 
him were the palm tree, the tortoise, the number and several 
kinds of fish; and the sacrifices offered to him consisted of incense, 
honey, cakes, pigs, and especially lambs and young goats. The 
principal attributes of Hermes are: i. A travelling hat (petasus) 

A dll a broad bnm, which in later times was adorned with 2 small 
wings. 2. The staff {cadudus) which he bore as a herald, and 
had received from Apollo. In late works of art the white 
ribbons w^hich surrounded the herald's staff were changed into 
2 serpents. 3. The sandals which carried the god across land and 
sea, and which were provided at the ankles with wings, whence he 
IS called ahpes. Of Hermes, in works of art, the most famous 
sculpture is that by Praxiteles (discovered in 1877)—the only 
original work by a great Greek master which survives. (See Fig. 33.) 

Hermktica, ancient Greek and Latin waitings that contain 
religious or philo.sophical teachings a.scribed to Hermes Trisnicgi.stus 
('Thrice-great Hermes'). These writings, instead of being (as was 
once imagined) the remains of ancient wisdom, dating, perhaps, 
from the time of Moses—or even earlier—belong to the period when 
Christianity was first beginning to expand over the Roman Empire. 
They are documents of importance as evidence of religious thought 
and speculation in the early 3rd century a.d. The doctrine of these 
writings appears to be that of ‘salvation' without a saviour; there 
can be no salvation apart from the true gndsis (*= knowledge), 
which comes partly by instruction, partly by initiation. They 
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presuppose, as a basis of speculation, the Ttmaeus of Plato, and 
frequently appeal to the tlieory of the domination of this lower 
(sensible) worlil by astrological influences. There are few, if any, 
traces of Jewish or Christian teaching in the Hermetica] and their 
value, from a philosophical standpoint, is small. The best things 
in the collection are the four thanksgiving 'Hymns,* which strike a 
high note of mystical devotion (see Angus, The Mystery Religions 
and Christianity, 1925). The Hermetica have been edited with 
translation and notes by Professor W. Scott (4 vols., 1923-6). 

HermIAnS, daughter of Menelaus and Helena. She had been 
promised to Orestes before the Trojan war; but Menelaus after his 
return married her to Nkoptolemus. After the murder of the 
latter, Hermione marrieil Ore.stes, and bore him a son, Tisamenus. 

Hkrm6g£nEs, Greek rhetonrian, a native of Tarsus, lived in the 
reign of M. Aurcliu.s, a.d. 161-80. Several works are extant. 

HERMficftNEs, M. TIgelLIus, a notorious detractor of Horace, 
who calls him, however, opttmus cantor et modulator, 

Herm6laus, a Macedonian youth, and a page of Alexander the 
Great, formed a conspiracy against the king's life, 327 b.c., but the 
plot was di.scovered, and Hennolaus was stoned to death. 

Herm6p6lis Magna {Eshmounein), one of the oldest Egyptian 
cities, stood on the W. bank of the Nile, a little below the confines 
of Upper Egypt. It was the chief seat of the worship of Anubis 
(Cynocephahis). Egyptian papyri discovered here have resulterl 
in important additions to Greek literature. 

HernIci, people in Latium, belonging to the Sabine race. They 
were a brave and warlike people, and offered a formidable resistance 
to the Romans. They were finally subdued by the Romans, 306 b.c 

HfiRd. [Leander.] 

HErO, mathematu ian, was a native of Alexandria, and lived in 
the reigns of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes {283-222 b.c.) 
He is celebrated for his inventions. Several works are extant. 

HErOdas, a writer of mimes (short dialogues in verse describing 
a scene from real life); born 300 b.c. Until 1891 his name was 
.scarcely known; but in that year Dr. Kenyon published the editio 
princeps of 7 mimes. Best ed. by Headlam (1922); there is a good 
English version by R, T. Scott (1909), and by H Sharpley in A 
Realist of the Aegaean (1906), and in the Loeb Library. Some 
elegies have been discovered since 1921 on Egyptian papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus; also in Loeb Library, 

HSr6dEs, commonly called Herod, i. Herodes ttte Great, king 
of the Jews, was the son of Antipater. He received the kingdom 
of Judaea, from Antony and Octavian, in 40 b.c. He put to death 
his beautiful wife Mariamne, whom he suspected without cause of 
adultery, and whom he loved; and later he al.so put to death his 
two sons by Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus. His govern¬ 
ment, though tyrannical, was vigorous. In the last year of his 
reign Jesus Christ was born; and it must have been on his deathbed 
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til at he ordered the massacre of the children at Bethlehem. He 
«iied in the 70th year of ins age, 4 b.c.‘ 2. Herodes Antipas, sou 

of Herod the Great, by Malthace, a Samaritan, obtained the tetrarchy 
of Galilee and Peraea, on liis father’s death, while the kingdom of 
Judaea devolved on his elder brother Archelaus. He married 
Hcnxlias, the wife of his lialf-brother, Herod Philip, she having, 

. 1 dcharice of the Jewish law, divorced her first husband. He was 
d*‘prived of his dominions by Caligula, and sent into exile at Lyons, 
A 0. 39. It was this Herod Antipas who imprisoned and put to 
dr;ath John the Baptist. It was before him also that Christ was 
sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, as belonging to his jurisdiction, 
on account of his supposed Galilean origin. See Ths Herods by 
Dean Farrar. 3. Herodes Agiuppa. [Agrippa.] 4. Herodrs 
\iTicus, the rhetorician. [Atticus.] 

HBrOdIAnus, author of an extant history, in Greek, of the 
Lornan empire in 8 books, from the death of M. Aurelius to the 
<'mmenceinent of the reign of Gonlianus III (a.d. 180-238). 

HEk6D6Tus, Greek historian, was born at Halicamas.sus, 
L>oric colony in Cana, 484 b.c. He belonged to a noble family at 
Halicarnassus. He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo. Herodotus 
■ eft his native city at an early age, in order to escape from the 
)ppressive government of Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus 
;lc settled at Samos for some time, and there became acquainted 
vith the Ionic dialect; but he spent years in his travels in Europe, 
Vsia, and Africa. At a later tune he returned to Halicamas.sus. 
Aiid took part in expelling Ivygdamis from his native city. Subse- 
tjuently he again left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, where 
he died. It is disputed where Herodotus wrote his history. 
I-ucian relates that Herodotus read his work to the a.ssembled Greeks 
it Olympia, when it was received with such applause that the 9 
jooks of the work were in consequence honoured with the names of 
ihe 9 Mii.ses. The same writer adds that the young Thucydides 
'vas present at this recitation and was moved to tears. But this 
elebrateil story, which rests upon the authority of Lucian alone, 
:uust be rejected. Nor is there sufficient evidence in favour of the 
iradition that Herodotus read his work at the Panathenaea at 
\thens in 446 or 445, and received from the Athenians a reward of 
10 talents. It is more probable that he wrote his work at Thurii, 
'.vhen he was advanced in years; though he appears to have been 
‘ ollecting materials for it during a great part of his trpvels. There 
A as scarcely a town of any importance in Greece Proper and on the 
toast of A.sia Minor with which he was not familiar. In the N. 
of Europe he visiteii Thrace and the Scythian tribes on the Black 
Sea. In Asia he travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and visited 
die cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. He spent some time in 
Egypt, and travelled as far S. as Elephantine. The object of his 
^''ork is to give an account of the stniggles between the Greeks and 

' The death of Herod took place in the same year with the actual birth 
01 Chri! t, as is mentioned above, but it is w'ell known that this is to be 
placed 4 years before the date in general use as the Christian era. 
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Persians. He traces the enmity between Europe and Asia to the 
mythical times. In order to form a fair judgment of the historical 
value of the work of Herodotus, we must distinguish between those 
parts in which he speaks from his own observations and tho.se in 
which he merely repeats what he was told by priests and others 
In the latter case he was undoubtedly often deceived; but whenever 
he speaks from his own observations, he is a real model of truthfulness 
and accuracy; and the more the countries which he describes ha\e 
been explored by modern travellers, the more firmly has his authority 
been established. The dialect in which he wrote is the Ionic, inter¬ 
mixed with epic or poetical expressions, and sometimes even witli 
Attic and Doric forms. The excellences of his style consist in its 
antique and epic colouring, its transparent clearness, and the lively 
flow of the narrative. Hawlinson’s translation of Herodotus has 
been reprinted (with introfluction and added notes by E K. Blak** 
ney) in Everyman's Library A complete revision of Rawlmson 
by A VV Lawrence has been published by the Nonesuch Press. 1Q35 
Another translation by Godley is in the Loeb Library. See How 
and VV’ells, Commentary on Herodotus, 1912; and Wells, Studies in 
Herodotus, 1923. 

HfiRodpdi-ls or HErA, city in Lower Egypt, on the bonier of th-^ 
Desert E of the Delta, by the canal connecting the Nile with the 
W. head of the Red Sea, which was called Sinus HeroApoliticus. 

HEkostrAtus, an Ephesian, who set fire to the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus on the same night that Alexander the Great was born, 
356 B.c.. in order to immortalize himself. 

Hivksfi, daughter of Cecrops. [Agraulos, 2.] 

Her 1 HA ('Nerthus' in Tacitus, Germ., xl, § 4), the 'Earth- 
goddess’ of N. German mythology. 

HEslAnus, early Greek poet. As Homer represents the Ionic 
school of poetry in Asia Minor, so Hesiod represents the Boeotian 
school of poetry. The only points of resemblance between the 
i schools consist in their versification and dialect. In other ^espect^ 
they differ The Homeric school takes for its subject the activity 
of the heroic age, while the Hesiodic turns its attention to the pursuits 
of onlinary life, to the origin of the world, the gods and heroes. 
Hesiod lived about a century later than Horner, and is placed about 
735 B c. We learn from his own poem on Works and Days, that he 
was burn in the village of Ascra in Boeotia, whither his father had 
emigrated from the Aeolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After the death of 
his father, he was involved in a dispute with his brother Perses about 
his small patrimony, which was decided in favour of his brother. He 
then emigrated to Orchomenus, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. This is all that can be said with certainty about the life of 
Hesiod. The two principal works of Hesiod, which have come down 
to us, are his Works and Days, containing ethical, political, and 
economical precepts, and a Theogony, giving an account of the 
origin of the world and the birth of the gods. [The best editions 
of are that of Paley; Wilamowitz - MAllendorf (192^); 
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and T. A. Sinclair (1932); and the best English version that by A. 
W. Mair (in the Oxford Translations Library. 1908). This volume 
contains a good Introduction. Other translations are by Evelyn- 
White in the Loeb Library, which includes the new pieces found on 
Egyptian papyri at Oxyrhynchus, anti by A. S. Way (1934).] 

HftsIoNS, daughter of Laornedon, king of Troy, was chained to 
a rock, in order to be devoured by a sea-monster, tiiat he might 
thus appease the anger of Apollo and Poseidon. Hercules proinise<l 
to save her, if Laoincdon w'ould give him the horses which he ha<l 
received from Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. Hercule.s 
killed the monster, but Laometion broke his promise. Hercules 
took Troy, killed Laornedon, and gave Ilesione to Telamon, to whom 
she boro Teucer. Her brother Priam sent Antenor to claim her, 
anti the refusal of the (irceks was one of the causes of the I rojan w'ar. 

HaspfiRbA. [ [tali a] 

llESPgRiDEs, the guardians of the golden apples which t ie (Earth) 
gave to Hera at her marriage with Zeus. Accortling to some they 
were the daughters of Atlas ami Hesperis (whence their names. 
Atlantuies or ilesperides), but their parentage is differently related 
by others. Some tratlitions mentioned 3 Hesperides, viz. Aegle, 
Arethusa, and Hesperia; others, 4, Aegle, Crytheia, Ilestia, and 
.\rethusa: and others, again, 7. In the earliest legends, they are 
described as living on the river Oceanus, in the extreme W.; but they 
were afterwards placed near Mt. Atlas. They w'ere assisted in 
•vatching the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. [Hercules, 

;■ iiboiir II.] 

J lESHfiRUS, the evening star, son of Astraeus and Eos, of Cephalus 
and ICos, or of Atlas. 

HestIa, called Vesta by the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, 
01 rather of the fire burning on the hearth, was one of the 12 great 
divinities of the Greek.s. She was a daughter of Cronos and Rhea, 
and, according to tradition, was the fir.st-born of Rhea, and the 
first of the children swallowed by Cronos. She was a maiden 
divinity; an<l when Apollo and Poseidon sued for her hand, she 
swore by the head of Zeus to remain a virgin. As tlie hearth was 
lookeil u]mn as the centre of domestic life, so He.'^tia was the goddess 
of domestic life. As she was the goddess of the sacred fire of the 
altar, the first part of every sacrifice was presented to her. Solemn 
oatlis were sw'orn by the go«ldess of the hearth; and the hearth itself 
was the sacred asylum w'here suppliants implored the protection of 
the inhabitants of the hoii.se. A town or city is only an extended 
family, and therefore had likewise its sacred hearth. This public 
hearth usually existe?d in the prytaneiini of a town, where the goddess 
had her sanctuary There, as at a private hearth, Hestia protected 
the. suppliants. When a colony was sent out, the emigrants took 
the fire wdneh was to burn on the hearth of their new home from that 
of the mother town. 

HestIaeotis. I. The N.W. part of Thessaly. [Thessalia.] 
t Or Histiaea, a district in Euboea. [Euboea.] 
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HIs^'ChIus, Greek grammarian of Alexandria (4th cent, a.d.) 
His chief literary work was a Greek lexicon. 

Hetaira (fTalpa), a woman-companion or concubine. In Attic, 
opp. to the legal wife, but with various shade.s of meaning. 1 hesc 
'.voinen were sometimes accomplished (.\spasia, for example), and 
had more liberty than wives, who were required to live a secluded life 

HetricOlum, town of the Bruttii. 

Hexameter (‘six measure’), a line of verse consisting of six 
metrical feet, each one of which is either a spondee or a dactyl, 
the fifth foot being almost invariably a dactyl, and the sixfh foot 
a spondee. 

HiBEKNtA, also called lerne, the island of Ireland. It is mentioned 
by (^ae.sar; but the Romans never attempted to conquer the island, 
though they obtained knowledge of it from the commeicial inter¬ 
course which was carried on between it and Britain. 

HIempsAl. I. Son of Micipsa, king of Numidi \, and grandson 
of Masinissa, murdered by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micij.sa, 
118 B.c. 2. King of Nuinidia, grandson or great grand on of 
Masinissa, and father of Juba, received the sovereignly of part of 
Niimidia after the Jugurthine war. He was expelled from hi.? 
kingdom by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the leader of the Marian 
party in Africa, but was restored by Pompey in 81. Hiempsal 
wrote some works in the Puuic language, which are cited by Sallust. 

HIfeRAp6Lis, city of Grfat Phrygia, near the Maeander, was an 
early seat of Christianity. (Colossians iv 13.) 

HI£r6n. I. Tyrant of Syracuse (478-467 b.c.), and brother of 
Gelon, whom he succeeded. He gained a victory over the Etruscan 
fleet near Cumae, 474 b.c. He was a patron of literature; and the 
poets Aeschylus, Pindar, and Simonides took up their residence at 
his court. 2. King of Syracuse (270-216 b.c.), a noble Syracusan, 
descended from the great Gelon, was v^oluntarily elected king by 
his fellow-citizens, after his defeat of the Mamertines, in 270 b.c. 
He sided with the Carthaginians at the commencement of the first 
Punic war (264 b.c.), but in 263 he concluded a peace with the 
Romans; and from this time till his death, a period of little less 
than half a century, he continued the ally of the Romans. He died 
in 216, at the age of 92. 

HlfiR^NYMUS. I. Of Cardia, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia, and after the death of that monarch (323 b.c.), served under 
Eumenes. He afterwards fought under Antigoiius, his .son Deme¬ 
trius, and grandson Antigonus Gonatas. He survived Pyrrhus, 
and died at the age of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history from the 
death of Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, which is lost. 2. Better 
known as Saint Jerome; one of the most celebrated of the Latin 
Fathers, born a.d. 340. Ilis most famous work was the translation 
of the Bible into Latin. [Vulgate.] See Farrar’s Lives 0/ the Fathers. 

HIfiR6s6Li?^MA. [Jerusalem.] 

HImAtWn. [Chiton.] 
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HiMftRA, Greek city on the N. coast of Sicily. W. of the mouth of 
the river [{imera, was founded 648 B.C., and afterwards received 
Dorian settlers. In 409 b.c. it was taken by the Carthaginians, 
and levelleiJ to the ground. It was never rebuilt; baton the opposite 
bank of the river Himera the C?»rtnaginians founded a new town, 
which, from a warm medicinal spring in its neighbourhood, was 
called Thermae. The poet Stesichorus was born at the ancient 
I liinera, and the tyrant Agathocles at Thermae. 

Hipparchus, i. Son of Tisistratus. [Pisistratus.] 2. Greek 
astronomer, a native of Nicaea, in Bithynia, who flourished i60’i45 
B.C., arul resided both at Rhodes ^ nd Alexandria. The catalogue 
which Hipparchus constructed of the stars is preserved by Ptolemy, 

HippIas, son of Pisistratus. [Pisistratus.] 

Hippo, city on the coast of Numidia, once a royal residence, and 
afterwards celebrated as the bishopric of St. Augustine. 

HippoclIdes, an Atlienian, one of the suitors of Agaristo, 
iaujiz/ifer of Clistbenes, king of Sicyon. At the feast, where the 
king was entertaining the guests, Ilippoclicles, the chosen suitor, 
.vho had taken too much wine, mounted the table and danced so 
diamelessiy tliat Clistlicnes said, ‘You have danced your wife 
iwav,’ whereupon Hippoclides retorted, 'Hippoclides doesn't care' 

(ppovrls ^iTTTOKXeLSri)’ And heuce the proverb arose. The story is 
i;iven in Herod, vi. 129. 

IlippdcddN, son of Oebalus and Batca. [Tyndareus.] 

IiippocRArlts, the physician, was born in the island of Cos, about 
460 B c He wrote, taught, and practised his profession at home; 
travelled on the continent of Greece; and died at Larissa in Thessaly, 
about 357, at the age of 104. The best known of Ins works is the 
Aphorisms. The first of these aphorisms is justly famous; it runs: 
'Life IS short, and Art is long; the occasion fleeting, experience 
deceitful, and judgment difficult.* His extant works are translated, 
with text, by W. H. S. Jones in Loeb Library. 

HippocrEnE, the 'Fountain of the Horse,* was a fountain in Mt. 
Helicon in Bocotia, sacred to the Muses. [Pegasus.] 

HippOijAmIa. I. Daughter of Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. 
2. Wife of Pirithous. [Pirithous.] 

HippftL^Tfl. I. Daughter of Ares and Otrera, was queen of the 
Amazons, and si.ster of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father; and when Hercules came to fetch this 
girdle, he slew her. [Hercules.] According to another tradition, 
llippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched into Attica, to 
take vengeance on Theseus for having carried off Antiope; but 
being con<|nered by Theseus, she fled to Megara, where she died of 
grief. 2. Wife of Acastus. 

Hipp6i-vtus. son of Theseus by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
or bv her si.ster Antiope. Theseus afterwards married Phaedra, 
who fell in love with Hippolytus; but as her offers were rejected by 
her stepson, she accused liim to his father of having attempted her 
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dishonour. Theseus thereupon cursed his son, and devoted him 
to destruction; and, accordingly, as Hippolytus was riding in his 
chariot along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a bull from the u ater, 
at which the horses took fright, overturned the chariot, and dragged 
Hippolytus along the ground till he was dead. Iheseus afterwards 
learned the innocence of his son, and Phaedra, in despair, made 
av\ay with herself. Artemis induced Aesculapius to restore Hipf^o- 
lytus to life again; ana, according to Italian traditions, Diana, 
having changed his name to Virbius, placed him under the protection 
of the nymph Dgeria, in the grove of Aricia, in Latium, where h^ w'as 
honoured with divine worship. Horace, following the more ancient 
tradition, says that Diana could not restore Hippolytus to life 

HiPPOMfeNfis. I. Son of Megareus, and great-grandson cf 
Poseidon, conquered the Boeotian Atalanta in a foot-race. [Aia- 
LAN! A.] 2. A descendant of Codnis, thetli and last of the decennial 

archons. Incensed at the barbarous punisliment which he inflicteil 
cn his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed him. 

Hipponax, of h'phesus, Greek Iambic poet, flourished 546-520 b.c. 
h^nly a few fragments of his satires are extant. 

Hipp6tAijEs, son of Hippotes. that is, Aeolus. Ihnce the 
Aeoliae Insulae are called Hippotadae Regniim {Ltparic IsieK). 

Hipp6th6us, son of Cercyon, and father of Aepytus, king of 
Arcadia. 

HirpIni, Samnitc people dwelling in the S. of Samnium. Their 
chief town was Aeculanuin. 

HirtIus, a., friend of Caesar the dictator, and consul with 
Pansa, 43 b c. Hirtius and his colleague fell at the battle of Mutina, 
fighting against Antony, Hirtius divides with Oppius the claim 
to the authorship of the 8th book of the Gallic War, as w'ell as to 
that of the histories of the Alexandrian and African wars. 

HispAlis (Seville), a town in Hispania Bactica, fo^.nded by the 
Phoenicians. Although 500 stadia from the sea, the river is navi¬ 
gable for the largest vessels up to the town. Under the Romans it 
was an important place; it remains to this day the chief town in 
the S. of Spain. 

HispanIa (Spain), peninsula in the S.W. of Europe, connected 
with the land only on the N.E., where the Pyrenees form its bound¬ 
ary, and surrounded on all other sides by the sea, and on the N. 
by the Cantabrian Sea. The Greeks and R-omans liad no accurate 
knowledge of the country till the time of the Roman invasion in the 
second Punic war. It was first mentioned by Ilecataeus (about 
500 B.c.) under the name of Iberia; but this name oiiginally indicated 
only the E. coast: the W. coast beyond the Pillars of Hercules was 
called Tartessis (TaprrjaaLs). It was called by the Greeks Iberia, a 
name usually derived from the river Iberus, and by the Romans 
Hispania. Spain was celebrated in antiquity for its minerals, 
including gold and silver. The most ancient inhabitants of Spain 
were the IVieri, who dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenees, and were 
found in the S. of Gaul, as far as the Rhone. Celts afterwards 
K49- 
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crossed the Pyrenees, and became mingled with the Iberi, whence 
arose the mixed race of the Celtiheri, who dwelt chiefly in the centre 
of the country. [Celtiberi.] But there were also several tribes, 
both of Iberians and Colts, who were never united with one another. 
The uninixed Iberians, from whom the modern Basques are de¬ 
scended, dwelt in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, and their tribes 
were the Asti^res, Cantabri, Vaccaei, etc. The unmixed Celts 
dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, and in the N.W. corner of the country 
or Cirillaecia. Besides these inhabitants, there were Phoenician and 
Cartli.iginian settlements on the coasts, of which the most important 
were C»aoes and Carthago Nova; there were Greek colonies, such 
as Kinporiae and Saguntum; and lastly the conquest of the country 
by the Koinans intro<luced many Romans. Under the empire some 
Latin writers were natives of Spain, such as the two Senecas, Lucan, 
Martial, Quintilian, Silius Italicus, Pomponius Mela, Pruilentius, 
and others. The ancient inhabitants of Spain were a proud and 
warlike race, ready at all times to sacrifice their lives rather than to 
submit to a foreign master. The history of Spain begins with the 
invasion of the country by the Carthaginians, 238 B.c. Under the 
coin nand of Ilamilcar (238-229), and that of his son-in-law and 
successor, Ilasdnibal (228-221), the Carthaginians conquered the 
gre.it(*T part of the S.E. of the peninsula as far as the Iberus, and 
iij idiubal founded the important city of Carthago Nova. These 
successes of the Carthaginians excited the jealousy of the l^omans; 
and a treaty was ma<le between the 2 nations about 228. The 
CMjiturc of Saguntum, however, by Hannibal in 219 was tlie cause 
of the second Punic war. [Hannibal.] The Romans drove the 
i.arthAginians out of the peninsula, and became masters of their 
possessions in the S. of the country. But many tribes in the 
cenln- retained their independence; and those in the N. and N.W. 
of the country had been hitherto unknown. It was nearly two 
renturies before the Romans succeeded in subduing the wdiole 
country. The Celtibcrians were conquered by the elder Cato (195), 
and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes (179). The T.usita- 
nians, who long resisted the Romans under their brave leader 
Vinathus, were obliged to submit, about the year 137, to D Brutus, 
who penetrated as far as Gallaecia; but it was not till Numantia 
was taken by Scipio .Afneanus the Y<jung^r. in 133, that the Roman.s 
obtained the sovereignty over the centre and over the Lusitanian.s, 
S. of the Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his praetorship, subdued the 
Lusitanians N. of the l agus (bo). The Cantabri, Astures, and other 
tribes in the mountains of the N , were finally subjugated b\* 
Augustus. The Romans had, as early as the end of the seconl 
Punic war, divided Spain into provinces: (i) Hispania Citerior, 
E. of the Iberus; (2) Htspama Ulterior, W of the Iberus. In conse¬ 
quence of there being 2 provinces, we frequently find the country 
calle.l Hispaniae. '1 lie provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 
2 propraetors, the latter of whom also frequently bore the title of 
proconsuls. Augustus made a new division of the country, and 
formed 3 provinces: (i) Tarraconensis, which derived its name from 
Tarraco, the capital of the province, was by far the largest of the 3, 
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aati comprehended the whole of tiie N., VV., and centre; (2) Baetica, 
which derived its name from the river Baetis, was separated from 
Lusitania on the N. and \V. by the river Anas, and from l arra- 
. onensis on the E. by a line drawn from tiie river Ana’-^ to the 
promontory Charidemus in the Mediterranean; (3) Lusitania 
corresponded very nearly to the motiern Portugal. In Baetica, 
Hispalis was the seat of government; in Tarraconensis, Tarraco, 
a.nd in Lusitania, Augusta Emerita. On the fall of the Roman 
empire Spain was conquered by the Vandals, a.d. 409. 

HistIaeus, tyrant of Miletus, was left with the other lonians to 
guard the bridge of boats over the Danube, when Darius luvavled 
Scythia {513 b.c.). He opposed the proposal of Miltiades, the Athen¬ 
ian, to destroy the bridge, and leave the Persians to their fate, and 
was in consequence rewarded by Darius w ith a district in Thrace, 
where he built a town called Myrcinus, aj^paiently with the view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. I his excited the su^plclons 
of Darius, who invited Histiaeus to Susa and prohibited him fiom 
returning. He induced his kinsman Aristagoras to persuade the 
lonians to revolt, hoping that a revolution in Ionia might iead to 
his release. His design succeedeil. Darius allowed Histiaeus to 
depart (40^) on his engaging to reduce Ionia, hi ere Histiaeus carried 
on war against the Persians. He was at length taken prisoner, 
and put to death by Artaphernes, satrap of Ionia. 

HOmErus, the great epic poet of Greece. His poems formed 
the basis of Greek literature and education. The date and birth¬ 
place of Homer, however, were matters of dispute. Seven cities 
claimed Homer as their countryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Colo])hon. 
Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athcnae); but the claims of Smyrna and 
Chios are the most plausible. Modern writers place his date a]‘out 
850 B.c. With the exception of the simple fact of his beit\g an 
Asiatic Greek, all other particulars respecting his life are fabulous 
Tratiition related that he was the son of Maeon (hence called Maeon- 
xdes vates), and that in his old age he w'as blind and poor. Homer 
was universally regarded by the ancients as the author of the 2 
great poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey. Such continued to be the 
prevalent belief till the year 1795, when the German professor, 
F. A. Wolf, wrote his Prolegomena, in which he endeavoured to show 
that the IliadOLV^(^ Odyssey were not two complete poems, but small, 
separate epic songs, celebrating single exploits of the heroes, and 
tiiat these lays were for the first tune written down and united, 
as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisistratus. This opinion gave rise 
to a controversy respecting the origin of the Homeric poems, which 
IS not yet settled, and which probably never w'ill be. The following, 
however, may be regarded as the most probable conclusion. An 
abundance of heroic lays preserved the tales of the Trojan w^ar. 
These unconnected songs were, for the first time, united by a great 
genius called Homer, and he was the one individual who conceived 
the poetical unity which we must acknowledge in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. But as writing was little practised in the age in which 
Homer lived, it naturally followed that in such long works many 
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iiiter]:)olalious were introduced, and that they gradually became 
dismembered, and thus returned into their original state of separate 
songs. They were pre.served by the rhapsodists, who sang lays at 
the baiHpiets of the great and at public festivals. Solon directed 
the attention of his countrymen towards the unity of the Homeric 
poems; but to Pisistratus belongs the merit of having collected the 
disjointed poems of Homer, and committed them to writing. 'I'he 
ancients attributed other poems to Homer besules the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, but the claims of none of these can stand investigation 
rile hymns, which still bear the name of Homer, probably owe their 
origin to the rhapsodists. The Hatrachomyomachia, or ' Jiattle of 
the Frogs and .Mice,’ an extant poem, and the Margites, a poem 
winch IS lost, and which ridiculed a man who was said to know many 
things and who knew all badly, were ascribed to Homer, but are 
clearly of later origin. The Odyssey was composed after the Jliad', 
and many maintain that they are the works of 2 different authors 
i'he Alexandrine grammarians paid great attention to the text of 
the Homeric poems. [Ari.starchus.] Eilitions and translations 
of Horner are legion; for .students the best editions of the Greek 
text are (f) of the Iliad, by Dr. Leaf, in 2 vols., with English com¬ 
mentary, and of T. W. Aihm (1031) ; (2) of the Odyssey, by W. \V 
Merry. The cilition by Dr. Hay man is also worth consulting 
Of traii'lations the best verse-renderings are, perhaps, that of the 
Earl of Derby for the Iliad, and that of Worsley for the Odyssey 
The version of the latter poem by William Morns is also interesting 
Of prose-rendermgs of both epics those by Butcher and Lang and 
by Samuel Butler are the best; for the Iliad the student may also 
use Purves’s ver-.ion, and of the Odyssey .Mackail's {1032); there h 
also a rendering (with Introduction and Notes) by E H Blakeney, 
vol. i (bks i-xii), 1909; vol. ii (xiii-xxiv), 1913. There is no better 
handbook for Homeric study than Andrew Lang's Homer and the 
Epic. Prof. Gilbert Murray^’s The Rise of the Greek Epic (4th ed , 
193.^) is brilliant, but scarcely suited for those who do not know 
Greek. (See Fig. 34.) 

Hu.vok or HdNds, the personification of honour at Rome, to 
whom temples were built both by Marcellus anrl by Marius, rlo.se 
to the temple of Virtus. 

HonorIus Flavius, Roman emperor of the West, a.d. 395-42^, 
was the 2nd son of Theodosius the Great. In his reign Alanc took 
and plundered Rome. 

Hoplites, heavy-armed foot soldiers among the Greeks; they 
fought in serried ranks (the phalanx formation). 

Hr^RAE, daughters of Zeus and Themis, the goddesses of the 
order of nature and of the seasons, who guarded the doors of Olym¬ 
pus, and promoted the fertility of the earth by the varied weather 
which they gave to mortals. In works of art the Horae are repre¬ 
sented as maidens or youths carrying the products of the seasons. 

H6 rXtTa Gens, ancient patrician gens at Rome. 3 brothers of 
thi-.! aro fought with the C'uriatii, 3 brothers from Alba, to determine 
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whether Rome or Alba was to exercise the supremacy. The 
battle uas long undecided; 2 of the Horatii fell; but the 3 Curiatii, 
though alive, were severely wounded. Seeing this, the surviving 
Horatius, who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and vanquished 
his wounded opponents by encountering them severally. He re¬ 
turned in triumph, bearing his threefold spoils. As he approached 
the Capene gate, his sister Iloratia met him, and recognized on his 
shoulders the mantle of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed lover 
Her importunate grief drew on her the wrath of Horatius, who 
slabbed her, exclaiming, 'So perish every Roman woman who bewails 
a foe.' For this murder he was adjutlged by the duumviri to be 
scourged with covered head, and hanged on the accurse<l tree. 
Tlie populus, however, acquitted Horatius, but prescribeil a form 
( f punishment. With veiled hea<l, led by his father, Horatius 
pd' cd under a yoke or gibbet —Hgtllunt sororium, 'sister’s gibbet ’ 

H 6 rAt 1 us Cocles. [Cocles.j 

lii'^RATius Flaccus, Q., the poet, was born 8fh Dec., 65 b c., 
at Venusia in Apulia. His father was a libertiiius or frcfiljuan. 
He had received his manumission before the birth of the poet, who, 
hoAvever, did not escape the taunt which adhered to persons even 
of remote servile origin. His father's occupation was that of tax 
collector {coactor). He had purchased a small farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Venusia, where tlie poet was born. The father devoted 
his whole time and fortune to the education of the future poet. 
Probably about his 12th year, his father carried him to Rome. He 
frequented the best schools in the ca]utal. One of these was kept 
by Orbihus. [Orbii.ius ] In his 18th year Horace proceeded to 
.Athens. When Brutus came to Athens after the death of Caesar, 
Hfiiace joined liis army. He was present at the battle of Philippi, 
and shared in the flight of the republican army. In one of his poems 
he alludes to his flight. Having obtained his pardon, he ventured 
at once to return to Rome. His paternal estate had been swept 
away; but he was enabled to obtain sufficient money to purchase a 
clerkship in the quaestor’s office. Meantime some of his poems 
attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, who introduced him to 
Maecenas (39 B.c.). Horace soon became the friend of Maecenas. 
In a year or two after the commencement of their friendship (37), 
Horace accompanied his patron on that journey to Brundiisium 
described in the 5th satire of the ist book. About the year 34 
Maecenas bestowed on him a Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain 
!nm in ease, comfort, and even in content {satis beatus unicis Sabinis). 
The .situation of thi.s Sabine farm was in the valley of U.stica, about 
15 miles from Tibur {Tivoli ). A site amswering to the villa of Ilorace, 
and on which were found mins of buildings, has been discovered 
in modern times. Besides this estate, his admiration of the beauti¬ 
ful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him either to 
hire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic town. His 
friendship with Maecenas introduced Horace to other great men of 
his period, and at length to Augustus himself, who be.stowed upon 
the poet substantial marks of his favour. Horace died on 17th 
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Nov., 8 B.C., aged nearly 57. Horace has described his own person. 
Me was of short stature, with dark eyes and dark hair, but early 
tinged with grey. In his youth he was robust, but suffered from a 
complaint in his eyes. In more advanced life he grew fat, and 
Augustus jested about his protuberant belly. His health was not 
always good, and he seems to have inclined to be a valetudinarian. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal and 
abstemious; though on occasions he seems to have indulged in 
conviviality. He was never married. The philosophy of Florace 
was that of a man of the world. He playfully alludes to his Epi¬ 
cureanism. The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations of 
lyric verse. But as works of refined art. of the most skilful feliciticN 
of language and of measure, they are unrivalled. In the Satires it 
is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice on which he touches 
In the lipodes there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some 
personal hatred, or sense of injury, and the ambition of imitating 
Archilochus; but in these he seems to have exhausted ail the 
malignity of his temper But the Epistles are the mo.st perfect of the 
Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and society 'fhe title of 
the Art of Poetry for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as Quintilian, 
but It IS now agreed that it was not intended for a complete theory 
of the poetic art. The be.st edition of Horace (for English readers) is 
that by Dean Wickham (in 2 vols.); but scholars will always betake 
them to Bentley’s (172b) and Orelli's (1850) Conington’s verse 
translation is good. Of prose rendering.s that by Dean Wickham 

1. s very useful. Good criticisms of Horace are by W. Y. Sellar (i8()g) 
and r. R. Glover (1032). Among recent works on Horace, special 
attention is drawn to Prof. J. F. D’Alton’s Horace and his Age (1Q17). 

HortensIus. I. Q., Roman orator, born in 114 b.c. At the 
early age of iq he spoke with great applause in the fonim, and at 
once ro.se to eminence as an ailvocate. In the civil wars he joined 
.Sulla, and was afteru'anls a constant .supporter of the ari.stocratical 
party. His professional labours were in defending men of thi.s 
party, when accused of malaiiininistration in their provinces, or of 
bribery in canvassing for public honours. He had no rival in the 
Fonim till he encountered Cicero In 81 he was quaestor; in 75 
aedile; in 72 praetor; and in 6q consul with Q Caecihus Metellus 
He (lied in 50. The eloquence of Hortensius was of the florid or 
(as it was termed) * A.siatic’ style, fitter for hearing than for reading. 
He posses.sed immense wealth, and had several splendid villas 

2. Q. Hortensius Hortalus, son of the above, was put to death by 
M. Antony after the battle of Philippi, 

Horus, son of O.siris and Lsis, the Egyptian god of the sun, wlio 
was also worshipped in Greece, and at Rome. 

H UN.M, Asiatic people who dwelt for some centuries in the plains 
of Tartary, and were formidable to the Chinese empire. A portion 
of the nation crossed into Europe, and were allowed by Valens to 
settle in Thrace, a.d. 376. Under their king Attila (a.d. 434-53) 
they devastated the fairest portions of the empire; but after Attila's 
death their empire was completely destroyed. 
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Hi^XciNTHUS, son of the Spartan king Amyclas, was a beautiful 
youth, beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus. He returned the love ol 
Apollo: but as he was playing at quoits with the god, Zephyrus, out 
of jealousy, caused the quoit of Apollo to strike the head of the youth 
aud kill him on the spot. From the blood of Hyacinthus there 
^p^ang the flower, hyacinth, on the leaves of which appeared the 
exclamation of woe A I, AI, or the letter T, being the initial of 
'T^KLvdoi. According to other traditions, the hyacinth si)rang from 
the blood of Ajax. Hyacinthus was worshipped at Amyclae as a 
hero, and a festival, Hyacinthia, was celebrated in his honour. 

HS^Ades, that is, 'the Rainers,' the name of nymphs forming a 
group of 7 stars in the head of Taurus. Their names were Ambrosia, 
Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and Thyene or Dione. 
Their number, however, is differently stated by the ancient writers. 
They were entrusted by Zeus with the care of his infant son Dionysus, 
and were afterwards placed by Zeus among the stars. 

Hybla, 3 towns in Sicily, i. Major, on th. S. slope of Mt. 
Aetna and on the river Symaethus, was originally a town of the 
Siculi. 2. Minor, afterwards called Megara. 3. Heraea. in the 
S. of the island, on the road from Syracuse to Agrigentum. It is 
doubtful from which of these 3 places the Hyblaean honey came. 

HyccAra, a town of the Sicani on the N. coast of Sicily, W. of 
Eanormus, taken by the Athenians, anti its inhabitants sold as 
slaves, 415 B.c. Among the captives was the beautiful Tiraandra. 
the mistress of Alcibiades and the mother of Lais. 

Hi?’DASpfis (Jhelum), the northernmost of the 5 great tributaries 
of the Indus. The epithet 'fabulosus,’ which Horace applies to 
the Hydaspes, refers to the marvellous stories current among the 
Romans, who knew next to nothing about India; and the 'Medus 
Hydaspes' of Virgil is an example of the vagueness regarding the 
countries beyond the eastern limit of the empire. 

HygI^-a, goddess of health, and a daughter of Aesculapius, though 
some tra<litions make her the wife of the latter. 

HygInus, Roman scholar, and WTiter of immense versatility'; 
made librarian of the Palatine library by the emperor Augustus. 

Hylaeus, that is, 'the Woodman,' the name of an Arcadian 
centaur, who was slain by Atalante, when he pursued her. According 
to some legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against the Lapithae, and 
accorcling to others he was one of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 

HifLAs, a beautiful youth, beloved by Hercules, whom he accom¬ 
panied in the Argonautic expedition. Having gone on shore, on 
the coast of Mysia, to draw water, he was carried off by the Naiads. 
Hie story is exquisitely told in Theocritus. 

HirLfi, a small town in Boeotia, situated on the lake Hyllce. 

Hyllus, son of Hercules by Deianlra, and husband of lolc. 
With the other sons of Hercules he was expelled from Peloponnesus 
by Eurystheus. He was slain in battle by Echftmus, king of Arcadia 
when he attempted afterwards to enter Peloponnesus. 
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Hi^MEN or H^mAnaeus. god of marriage, was conceived as a 
handsome youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or bridal song 
The name originally designated the bridal song itself, which was 
subsequently personified. He is usually called the son of Apollo 
and a Muse. He is represented in works of art as a youth, carrying 
in his hand a bridal torch and nuptial veil. 

lli^METTUS, a mountain in Attica, about 3 miles S. of Athens, 
celebrated for its marble and its honey. 

Hypatia, daughter of Theon, by whom she was instructed in 
philosophy and mathematics. She presided over the Neo-Platonic 
school of Plotinus at Alexandria. She appears to have been grace¬ 
ful, modest, and beautiful, but she was a victim of slander. She 
was accused of familiarity with Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, and 
the clergy believed she interrupted the friendship of Orestes with 
their archbishop, Cyril. In consequence, a number of them seized 
her in the street, and dragged her into one of the churches, where 
they tore her to pieces, a.d. 415. 

Hyperb6lus, Athenian demagogue in the Peloponnesian war, 
of servile origin. To get rid either of Nicias or Alcibiades, Hyper¬ 
bolus calle<l for the exercise of the ostracism. But the parties 
endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on 
Hyperbolus himself: an application of that dignified punishment 
by which it was thought to have been so debased that the use of it 
was never recurred to. He was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, 
411 B.C. 

llYPKRBflRftx or -61, a fabulous people, supposed to live in a land 
of perpetual sunshine, beyond the N. wind; whence their name 
from virlp and Uop^at). The poets use the term Hyper¬ 
borean to mean only most northerly, as when Virgil and Horace 
speak of the Hyperboreae orae and Hyperborei campi. 

IlYPERBORfti Montes, originally the name of an imaginary range 
of mountains in the N. of the earth, and was afterwards applied 
to the Caucasu.s, the Bhipaei Montes, and others. 

Hi’PitRlDEs, one of the 10 Attic orators, a friend of Demosthenes, 
and one of the leaders of the popular par*y. He was slain by the 
emissaries of Antipater, at the end of the Lamian war, 322 B.c. 
In 1847 and again in 1856 extensive portions of speeches were found 
in Egypt. Oxford text by F. G. Kenyon (1907). See Jebb’s Attic 
Orators, vol. ii. 

lI^ pfiRl6N, a Titan, son of Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), 
and father of Helios (the Sun), Selene (the Moon), and Eos (the 
Dawn). Helios himself is also called Hyperion in Homer. 

Hypermnestra, one of the daughters of Danaus and wife of 
Lynceus. [Danaus; Lynceus.] 

Hypnus (Crvof), god of sleep. (See Fig. 35.) 

HYPSlp^Lft, daughter of Thoas, king of Lemnos, saved her father, 
when the Lemnian women killed all the men in the island. When 
the Argonauts landed there, she bore twin sons to Jason. When 
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the Lemnian women discovered Thoas was alive, they compelled 
Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her flight she was taken prisoner 
by pirates and sold to the Nemean king. Lycurgus, who entiusted 
to her care his son Archemorus or Opheltes. [Archemorus.] 

HyrcanIa, a province of the ancient Persian Empire, on the S. 
and S.E. shores of the Caspian. It flourished most under the 
Parthians, whose kings often resided in it during the summer. 

HyrcAnus. I. Joannes, prince and high-priest of the Jews,, 
was the son of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer of the independence 
of Judaea. He succeeded to his father's power 135 b.c., and died 
in 106. Although he did not assume the title of king, he was the 
founder of the monarchy of Judaea. 2. High priest and king of the 
Jews, was the eldest son of Alexander Jannaeiis; and was fretiuently 
engaged in war with his brother Aristobulus. He was put to death 
by Augustus, 30 b.c. He was succeeded by Herod. 

HyrtAcus, a Trojan, to whom Priam gave his fl’-st wife Arisba, 
when he married Hecuba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, 
called Hyrtacides. In Virgil, Nisus and HippocoOn arc also leprc- 
wited as sons of Hyrtacus. 

HvsTASPfis, father of the Persian king Darius I. 


Tacchus, the solemn name of Bacchus in the Eleiisinian mysteries. 
In these mysteries Tacchus was regarded as the .son of Zeus and 
Demeter, and was distinguished from the Theban Bacchus. 

IamblIchus, Neo-Platonic philosopher, in the reign of Constantine 
the Great. His life of Pythagoras is extant. 

Iambus, a metrical foot consisting of a short syllable followed 
by a long (e g. dmint). An iambic line contained, in it^ stri» test 
form, six iambi; but a pure iambic line is the exception, not the 
nile. 

Iamus, a prophet, son of Apollo and Evadne, was regarded as 
the ancestor of the family of seers, the lamidae at Olympia. 

lApftxus, one of the Titans, son of Uranus (Heaven) and Ge 
(Earth), and father of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

IApydIa, a country in the N. of Illyricum, between the rivers 
Arsia and Tedanius, inhabited by the lapydes, a warlike race mixed 
Celtic and Illyrian. They were subdued by Augustus. 

IApygIa, the name given by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia. 

IApyx, son of 1 -ycaon and brother of Daunius and Peucetius, 
who went as leaders of a colony to Italy. According to others, he 
was a Cretan, and a son of Daetlalus. 

IApyx, the W.N.W. wind, blowing off the coast of lapygia 
(Apulia), in the S. of Italy, and consequently favourable to persons 
crossing over to Greece. 

Iarbas, king of the Gaetulians, and son of Jupiter Ammon 
by a Libyan nymph, sued in vain for the hand of Dido. [Dido.] 

•K4f5 
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IardXnSs, king of Lydia, and father of Ornphale, who is hetiCti 
called lanlanis. 

TAsIon, IAsIus, or lAsus, son of Zeus and Electra, beloved by 
Demeter, who became by him the mother of Huton or Flatus in 
Crete. For this he was slain by the bolt of Zeus. 

IazygEs, a powerful Sarmatian people, who originally dwelt on 
the coast of the Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, but in the 
reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in Dacia. 

IbErIa. 1. The name given by the Greeks to Spain. [Hispania.J 
1. (Fart of Georgia), a country of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, bounded on the N. by the 
Caucasus, on the W. by Colchis, on the E. by Albania, an.l on the 
S. by Armenia. It was surrounded on every side by mountains, 
and was famed for fertility. Its inhabitants, Iberes or Iberi, were 
more civilized than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania. The 
Romans first became acquainted with the country through the 
expedition of Pompey, in 65 b.c. No connection can be traced 
between the Iberians olf Asia and those of Spain. 

IbErus (Ebro), the principal river in the N.E. of Spain. 

lBi?^cus. Greek lyric poet of Rhegium, lived at Samos, at the court 
of Polycrates, about 540 b.c. It is related that, travelling through 
a desert place near Corinth, he was murdered by robbers, but before 
he died he called upon a flock of cranes that happened to fly over 
him to avenge his death. Afterwards, when the people of Corinth 
were assembled in the theatre, the cranes appeared; and one of the 
murderers cried out involuntarily, 'Behold the avengers of Ibvcus'; 
and thus were the authors of the crime detected. Ibycus has long 
been celebrated as the author of some passionate lyric peoms, still 
extant, and these have now been supplemented by a poem in honour 
of Folycrates, some 50 lines of which are contained in a papyrus 
found at Oxyrhynchus. See J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the History 
of Greek Literature (1933): also for a notice of his life with specimens 
of his work see the earlier Greek Melic Poets, by Smyth. 

IcArTus. I. An Athenian, who hospitably received Dionysus 
in Attica, and was taught in return the cultivation of the vine. 
Icarius was slain by peasants, who had become intoxicated by his 
wine and thought that they had been poisoned by him. His daughter 
Erigone, after a long search, found his grave, to which she was con¬ 
ducted by his faithful dog Maera. From grief she hung herself on the 
tree under which he was buried. 2. A Lacedaemonian, son of Oebalus 
of Sparta. He promised to give his daughter Penelope to the hero 
who should conquer in a foot-race: but when Ulys.ses won the prize, 
he tried to persuade her to remain with him. Ulysses allowed her to 
choose, whereupon she covered her face with her veil to hide her 
blushes, thus intimating that she would follow her husband. 

IcArus, son of Daedalus. [Daedalus.] 

IcArus or IcArIa, an i.sland of the Aegaean Sea. Its common 
name, and that of the surrounding sea, Ic&rium Mare, were derived 
from the myth of Icarus. 
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IcjBNi, a powerful people in Britain, dwelling N. of the Trino- 
bantes, in the modern counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their chief 
town was Venta Icenorum {Caister), about 3 miles from Yarmouth. 

[liOADICEA.] 

IchthySphXgi ('Fish-eaters*) was a name given by the ancient* 
U’ various peoples in A-^ia and Africa, of whom they knew little. 

IcilIus, the name of a plebeian family, the most distinguished 
;nembcr of which was Sp Icilius, tribune of the plebs, 456 and 455 B.c. 
He was one of the leaders in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 
449, Virginia having been betrothed to him. [Virginia.] 

IcdNluM (Koniyeh), the capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, wa*, 
when visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city. 

IctInus, Greek architect (5th cent, b c.), contemporary of Phidia* 
and Pericles; architect of the Parthenon at Athens. 

Ida. I. A mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, celebrated 
in mythology as the scene of the rape of Ganymt^de (hence cal'ed 
Idaeus puer), and of the judgment of Paris (hence called Idastta 
judex). In Homer the summit of Ida is the place from which the 
gods watch the battles in the plain of Troy. It is an ancient seat 
of the worship of Cybele, who was given the name of Idaea Mater, 
i. A mountain in the centre of Crete, connected with the worship 
of Zeus, who is said to have been brought up in a cave in thk 
mountain. 

IdaKI DACTifLI. [Dactyli.] 

IdAlIum, a town in Cyprus, sacred to Venus Idalia. 

Id.as, son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of Lynceu*. 
Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the daughter of Evenus, but Idas 
carried her off in a winged chariot which Poseidon had given him. 
The lovers fought for her possession, but Zeus separated them, and 
left the decision wdth Marpessa, who chose Idas, from fear lest 
Apollo should desert her if she grew old. The brothers Idas and 
Lynceus also took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedi¬ 
tion of the Argonauts. [Dioscuri.] 

Idmon, son of Apollo and Asteria, or Cyrene, was a soothsayer,, 
^nd accompanied the Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. 

IdOm^neus, son of the Cretan Deucalion, and grandson of Minoi 
and Pasiphae, was king of Crete. He led the Cretans against Troy. 
He vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon whatever he should first meet on 
his landing, if the god would grant him a safe return. This was his 
own son, whom he sacrificed. As Crete was thereupon visited by a 
plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus, who went to Italy, where 
he settled in Calabria. Cf. Virg, Aen, iii. 122. 

Idumaea (O.T. Edom). In the O.T., Edom is the district of 
Mt. Seir, that is, the mountainous region extending from the Dead 
Sea to the E. head of the Red Sea. The decline of the kingdom of 
Judaea enabled the Edomites to extend their power over the S. part 
of J udaea as far as Hebron, while their original territory was taken 
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possession of by the Nabathaean Arabs. Thus the Idumaea of 
the later Jewish and of the Roman history is the S. part of Judaea, 
an<l a small portion of the N. of Arabia Petraea, extending from thi“ 
Methterraiiean to the W. side of Mt. Seir. Antipater, the father of 
Herod the Great, was an Idumaean. The Roman writers of the 
Augustan and of later ages use Idumaea and Judaea as equivalent 
terms. 

Idus (Ides), the 13th or 15th day of the Roman month. 

IdvIa, wife of Aeetes, king of Colchis, and mother of Medea. 

IgnatIus, one of the Apostolic Fathers, became bishop of Antioch 
in A u. 69. He was condemned by Trajan and martyred at Rome. 
He wrote several epistles in Greek to various churches. There are 
extant 15 epistles ascribed to him, but of these only 7 are considered 
genuine. Greek text published by Jacobson, Patres Apostohei] 
translated in Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1908); also in the Loeb 
Library. 

lotiviuM {Gubbio or Eugubio), town in Umbria, on the S. slope of 
the Apennines. On a mountain near this town was a temple of 
Jupiter, in the ruins of which were discovered 7 brazen tables, 
covered with Umbrian in.scriptions, and which are still preser\ed 
at Gubbio. Tliese tables, frequently called the Eugubian Tables, 
are of great importance for a knowledge of the ancient languages of 
Italy. 

IlaIra, daughter of Leucippus and Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. 
The 2 sisters are frequently mentioned by the poets under the name 
of Leucippidae. Both were carried off by the Dioscuri, and llaira 
became the wife of Castor. 

Ilerda, town of the Ilergetes in Hi.spania Tarraconensis, situateil 
above the river Sicoris (Segre). It was here that Afranius and 
J^etreius, the legates of Pompey, w'ere defeated by Caesar (49 B.c ). 

IlIa or RhSa SilvIa. [Romulus.] 

IlI^na, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. [Polydorus.] 

IlI5ni£US, a son of Niobe, whom Apollo would have liked to save, 
because he was praying; but could not stop the arrow. 

Ilissus, small river in Attica, rising on the N. slope of Mt. 
Hymettus, flowing through the K. side of Athens. 

IlItuvIa. the godde.ss of the Greeks who aided women in child- 
hirtfi. In the Iliad the llithyiae (in the plural) arc called the 
daughters of Hera; but in the Odyssey and in the later poets there 
is only one goddess of this name. 

IlIum. [Troas.] 

1 llIb£ris. I, (Tech), called Tichis or Techurn by the Romans, 
nver in Gallia Narboneiisis, rising in the Pyrenees and falling into 
the Mare Galhcuin. 2. (Elne), town of the Santones, on the above- 
mentionetl river, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Constantine changed 
its name into Helena, whence the modern Elne 

IllStrIcum was, in its widest signification, all the land W. of 
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Macedonia and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far as 
Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Savus and Dravus, and 
the junction of these rivers with the Danube. The country was 
divided into two parts: I. Illyris Barbara or Romana, the Roman 
province of lllyricum, extended along the Adriatic Sea from Italy 
(Istria), from which it was separated by the Arsia, to the river 
Drilo, and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia and Moesia Superior, 
from which it was separated by the Drinus, and on the N by Pan- 
Qonia, from which it was separated by the Dravus. It thus compre¬ 
hended a part of the modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, almost 
the whole of Bosnia, and a part of Albania. It wan divided iu 
ancient times into 3 districts: Iapydia; Liburnia; Dalmatia 
The Liburnians submitted at an early time to the Romans, but it 
was not till after the conquest of the Dalmatians in the reign of 
.\ugustus that the entire country was organized as a Roman pro¬ 
vince. II. Illyris Graeca, or Illyria proper, also called Ejnnis 
.Vova, extended from the Drilo, along the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian 
mountains, which separated it from Epirus proper.-it was bounded 
on the E. by Macedonia. It thus embraced the greater part of 
the modern Albania. Its inhabitants were subdiitni by Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great; but after the death of the lat^^cr 
they recovered their independence. At a later time their queen 
Teuta was defeated by the Romans, and compelled to pay an annual 
tribute, 22Q b c. The Illyrians were again conquered by the consul 
Aemilius Paulus, 2iq. Their king Gentius formed an alliance with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, against Rome; but he was con(]uered by 
the praetor L. Anicius, in the same year as Perseus, 168; whereupon 
Illyria, as well as Macedonia, became subject to Rome. The Illy¬ 
rian trit)es were probably of the same origin as the Thracians, but 
some Celts were mingled with them. 

Ilus, son of Tros and Callirrhoi, great-grandson of Dardanus; 
whence he is called Dardanides. He was the father of Laoinedon 
and the grandfather of Priam. He was believed to be the founder 
of Ilion, which was also called Troy, after his father. 

Imagines, wax portrait-masks of deceased ancestors. 

ImAus, mountain range of Asia, a name which the ancient geo¬ 
graphers appear to have used indefinitely, for want of exact know¬ 
ledge. In its most definite application it appears to mean the W. 
part of the Himalaya] but when it is applied to .some great chain, 
extending much farther to the N. and dividing Scythia into 2 parts, 
Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia extra Imaiim, it must either b© 
understood to mean the Moussonr or Altai mountains, or else some 
imaginary range. 

Imperatorsss commander-in-chief. A title of the Roman emperors. 

InAchis, a surname of lo, the daughter of Inachus. The goddess 
Isis is also called Inachis, because she was identified with lo: and 
sometimes Inachis means an Argive or Greek woman. Inachides 
was used as a name of Epaphus, a grandson of Inachus, and also c t 
Perseus, because he was born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 
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Inachus, son of Oceanus and Tethys, was the first king of Argoa^ 
arid said to have given his name to the river Inachus. 

InAros, son of Psammitichus, a Libyan, the leader of a revolt 
of the Egyptians against the Persians, 461 b.c. He was at first 
successful, but was defeated by the Persians and crucified, 455 - 

IndIa was a name used by the Greeks and Romans to describe 
the whole of the S.E. part of Asia. The direct acquaintance of 
{he western nations with India dates from the reign of Darius, the 
^on of Hystaspes. The expedition of Alexander into India first 
brought the Greeks into contact with the countiy; but the conquest^i 
of Alexander only extended as far as the river Hyphasis, a tributar>' 
of the Hydaspes, down which he sailed into the Indus, and down the 
Indus to the sea. ‘ Seleucus NTcator crossed the Hyphasis, and made 
war w’ith the Prasii, a people dwelling on the banks of the upper 
Ganges, to whom he afterwards sent ambassadors, who had the 
f’Oportunity of obtaining information respecting the parts of India 
A "out the Ganges. 

iNDlGfiTE.s, the name of those indigenous gods and heroes at Rome 
who once lived on earth as mortals. Thus Aeneas, after his dis¬ 
appearance on the hanks of the Niimicus, became a deus Indiges. 
p Uer Indiges, or Jupiter Indiges: and in like manner Romulus be¬ 
came Qutrinus, and Latinus Jupiter Latiaris. 

Indus, i. River of India, rising in the table-land of Tibet, 
Aud flowing through the great plain of the Punjab, into the Ery- 
thraeum Mare {Indian Ocean), which it enters by several mouths. 
Ibe ancient name of India was derived from the native name of the 
Indus (Sind), 2. River of Asia Minor, ri.sing in Phrygia, and flowing 
tlirough Cana into the Meiliterranean, opposite to Rhodes. 

Indutiomarus, one of the leading chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul, 
defeated and slain by Labieiius, 54 b.c. 

InfamIa = 1 oss of political rights (Roman term). 

iNFfiRi, the gods of the nether world, in contradistinction from 
the Superi, or the gods of heaven. But the word inferi is also 
frequently used to designate the dead. 

iNd, daughter of Cadmus and wife of Athamas. 

InsObres, a Gallic people, who settled in the N. of Italy. Their 
f'hief town was Mediolanum. They were conquered by the 
Romans shortly before the second Punic war. 

Interamna, the name of several towns in Italy, so called from 
their lying between 2 streams, i. {Terni), in Umbria, situated on 
the Nar, and surrounded by it, whence its inhabitants were called 
Interamnates Nartes. It was the birthplace of the historian Tacitus, 
t. In Latinm, at the junction of the Casinus with the Liris, whence 
its inhabitants are called Interamnates Lirinates. 

Internum Mare {Mediterranean Sea), extending on the W. from 
the Straits of Hercules to the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on 
the E. It was called by the Romans Mare Internum or Intestinum; 
by the Greeks 17 iaw BdXarra or if ivrbt ^dXarra, or, more fully, ■f) 
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tyrdf 'HpaKXeltop crrrjXQv ^4Xorr«, and by Herodotus, ijde ^ BiXarrm', 
and from its washing the coasts both of Greece and Italy, it was 
also called, both by Greeks and Romans, ‘Our Sea.* The term 
Mare Mediterraneum occurs first in Solinus. The ebb and flow of 
the tide are perceptible in only a few parts of the Mediterranean. 

lo, daughter of Inachus, first king of Argos, beloved by Zeus, 
and metamorphosed, through fear of Hera, into a hrifer. The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, placed her under the care 
of hundred-eyed Argus, who was, however, slain by Hermes, at the 
command of Zeus. Hera then tormented lo with a gad-fly, and 
drove her in a state of frenzy from land to land, until at length she 
found rest on the banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her original 
form, and bore a son to Zeus, called Epaphus. The wanderings of 
To were very celebrated in antiquity, and the Bosporus (i.e. Oxford) 
is said to have derived its name from her swimming across it. 
IdaATES, king of Lycia. [Bei.lerophon.] 

ISlaus, son of Iphicles and Automedu.sa. Iphkles vras the half- 
brother of Hercules, and lolaus was the companion and charioteer 
of the hero. Hercules sent him to Sardinia at the head of his sons 
by the daughters of Thespius; but he returned to the hero shortly 
before his death, and was the first who offered sacrifices to him as 
a demigod. lolaus after his death obtained permission from the 
gods of the nether world to come to the a.ssistance of the children 
of Hercules. He slew Eurystheus, and then returned to the shades. 

loLcus, ancient town in Magnesia in Thessaly. It was celebrated 
as the residence of Pelias and Jason, and as the place from which 
the Argonauts sailed in quest of the golden fleece. 

!6le, daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, beloved by Hercules. 
After the death of Hercules, she married his son Hyllus. 
toN, the son of Apollo and Creiisa, grandson of Helen. 

Tc^nIa, district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, colonized by the 
Ionian Greeks at a time earlier than any distinct historical records. 
The mythical account of 'the great Ionic migration’ relates that in 
consequence of the disjuites between the sons of Codrus, king of 
Athens, about the succession to his government, his younger sons, 
Neleus and Androclus, crossed the Aegaean Sea in search of a new 
home, 140 years after the Trojan war, or 1044 b.c. In the historical 
times we find 12 great cities on the coast claiming to be of Ionic 
origin, and united into one confederacy. The district formed a 
narrow strip of coast, extending betv'een the mouths of the rivera 
.Meander on the S., and Ilcrmus on the N. I'he names of the 12 
cities, going from S. to N., were Miletus, Myus, Priene, Samos (city 
and island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lebe^^his, Teos, Erythrac, Chios 
(city and island), Clazomenae, and Phocaea: the city of Smyrna, 
which lay within this district, but was of Aeolic origin, was after¬ 
wards (about 700 B.c.) added to the Ionian confederacy. The 
common sanctuary of the league was the Panionium, a sanctuar}^ 
of the god Poseidon, on the promontory of Mycale, opposite to 
Samos; and here was held the great national assembly of the 
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confederacy, called Panionia. At an early period these cities attained 
prosperity. They were first conquered by Croesus, king of Lydia; 
a second time by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 545 b.c. ; and 
having revolted from tlie Persians, they were reconquered by the 
latter, 496. In no country inhabited by the Hellenic race, except 
at Athens, were the refinements of civilization, the arts, and litera¬ 
ture more highly cultivated than in Ionia. Out of the long list of 
the authors and artists of Ionia, we may mention the poets, Mim- 
nermus of Colophon, and Anacreon of Teos; the philosophers, 
1 hales of Miletus, and Anaxagoras of Clazomenae; the early 
annalists, Cadmus and Hccataeus of Miletus; and the painters, 
Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrhasius. The importance of the chief cities 
of Ionia in the early history of Christianity is attested by the Acts 
of the Apostles, and by the epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians and 
of St. John to the 7 churches of Asia. 

IdNiUM Mare, the sea bctw'een Italy and Greece S. of the Adriatic, 
beginning on the VV. at Hydruntum in Calabria, and on the E. at 
Oncus in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian mountains. In more ancient 
times the Adriatic was called the Ionian Gulf; while at a later time 
the Ionium Mare itself was included in the Adriatic. In its widest 
signification the Ionium Mare included the Mare Siculum, Creticum, 
and Icarium. Its name was derived by the ancients from the 
wanderings of lo, but it was more probably so called from the 
Ionian colonies which settled in the islands off the W. coasts of 
Greece. 

l6pHoN, son of Sophocles, a distinguished tragic poet. For the 
story of his charge against his father, see Sophocles. 

IphIas, a name for Evadnk, daughter of Iphis. 

IphIclEs, or IphIclus. i. Son of Amphitryon and Alcmene of 
Thebes, was one night younger than his half-brother Hercules. He 
was first married to Automedusa, the daughter of Alcathoiis, by 
whom he became the father of lolaus, and afterwards to the youngest 
daughter of Creon. 2. Son of Phylacus, or Cephalus, one of the 
Argonauts, and celebiated for his swiftness in running. 

Iphickates, Athenian general, son of a shoemaker, introduced 
into the Athenian army the peltastae, or targeteers, a body of troops 
possessing the advantages of heavy and light-armed forces. He 
substituted a small target for the heavy shield, adopted a longer 
sword anil spear, and replaced the old coat of mail by a linen corslet. 
At the head of his targeteers he defeated and nearly destroyed a 
Spartan Mora,* in 302 B.c. He married the daughter of Cotys, king 
of 'I'llrace, and died shortly before 348. 

IphIgEnIa, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, according 
to the common tradition; but daughter of Theseus and Helena, 
according to others. Agamemnon once killed a hart in the grove 
of Artemis, and the goddess in anger produced a calm, which pre¬ 
vented the Greek fleet in Aulis from .sailing against Troy. Upon 

* Greek Mopa. a military division into which all Spartans of military age 
were enrolled. 
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the advice of the seer Calchas, Agamemnon proceeded to sacrifice 
Iphigenia, in order to appease the goddess; but Artemis put a hart 
in her place, and carried her to Tauris, where she became the 
priestess of the go<ldess. Here she afterwards saved her brother 
Orestes, and fled with him to Greece. [Orestes.] Ipliigenia wa^ 
worshipped both in Athens and Sparta. Consult Verrall, Euripides 
the Rationalist, pp. 166-216. 

IphimSdIa or IphImSdE, wife of Aloeus. [Aloeus.] 

I PH IS. I. A youth in love with Anaxarcte (Ovid, Met. xiv. 
748). 2. A Cretan girl, metamorphosed by Isis into a youth. 

IphTtus, son of Eurytus, one of the Argonauts. [Hercules ] 

Ipsus, in Phrygia, the scene of that battle (301 b.c.) which ended 
the struggle between Antigonus and his rivals. 

Ira, mountain fortress in Messenia. Aristomenes defended 
himself here for ii years against the Spartans. Its capture by the 
Spartans in 668 B.c. put an end to the second Messcniaii war. 

Ir£naeus. one of the early Christian fathers, probably born at 
Smyrna between a.d. 120 and 140. In 177 he became bishop of 
bugdunum [Lyons) in Gad. He wrote a refutation of the Gnostics, 
which has come down to us only in a Latin version. See F R. M. 
Hitchcock, Irenaeus of Lugdunum (1914). 

IrEne, called Pax by the Romans, the goddess of peace, was, 
according to Hesiod, a daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of 
the Horae. [Horae.] She was worshipped at Athens and Rome. 
In Rome a magnificent temple was built to her by Vespasian. 
Nothing now remains of this building. Pax is represented on coins 
as a girl, holding in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her right hand 
an olive branch or the staff of Mercury. (See Fig. 36.) 

Iris, daughter of Thaumas (whence she is called Thaumantias) 
and of Elcctra, and sister of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appeals 
as the messenger of the gods; but is never mentioned in the Odyssey. 
Iris was the personification of the rainbow, which was regarded as 
the me.ssenger of the gods. In the earlier poets. Iris appears as a 
virgin goddess; but in the later, she is the wife of Zephyrus, and the 
mother of Eros. Iris is represented dressed in a long tunic, over 
which hangs a light upper garment, with wings attached to her 
shoulders, carrying the herald's staff in her left hand. 

Iris [Yeshil Irmak), river of Asia Minor, rising on the N. side of 
the Anti-Taurus, and flowing through Pontus into the Sinus Ami- 
senus in the Euxine. 

Irus, a beggar in the house of Ulysses, became proverbial. ^ 

Is [Hit), city in the S. of Mesopotamia, 8 days* journey from 
Babylon, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, and upon the river Is. 
In its neighbourhood were the springs of asphaltus whence came 
the bitumen used in the walls of Babylon. 

IsAEUs, one of the 10 Attic orators, was born at Chalcis. He 
wrote judicial orations for others, and established a rhetorical 
school at Athens, in which Demosthenes may have been his pupil 
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He lived between 420 and 348 b.c. Eleven of his orations are 
extant, all relating to questions of inheritance. See Jebb's /Ittic 
Orators, vol. ii, pp. 263 sqq. The orations have been edited by Wyse. 
See also text, with translation by E. S. Forster, in Loeb Library. 

IsAGORAS, leader of the oligarchical party in Athens, opposed to 

CUSTHRNES. 

IsAra {Isire), river in Gallia Narbonensis, descending from the 
Graian Alps, and flowing into the Rhone N. of Valentia. 

IsAURlA, district of Asia Minor, on the N. side of the Taurus, 
between Pisidia and Cilicia, whose inhabitants, the Isauri, were 
daring robbers. They were defeated in 75 b.c. by the Roman 
consul, L. Servilius, who received the surname of Isauricus. 

Isis, Egyptian deity, wife of Osiris and mother of Horus. She 
was originally the goddess of the earth, and afterwards of the moon. 
The Gr<;eks identified her both with Demeter and with lo. Her 
worship was introtluced into Rome towards the end of the republic, 
and became very popular among the Romans under the empire. 
The most important temple of Isis at Rome stood in the Campus 
Martius, whence she was called Isis Campensis. The priests and 
servants of the goddess wore linen garments, whence she herself is 
called linigera, Cf. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, pp. 271 sqq., 
348 sqq., where she is represented as a corn goddess. See the same 
'writer's Golden Bough (2nd ed ), vol. ii, pp. 137 sqq. For the worship 
of Isis in Rome, see Dill, Roman Society, chap, v; Reinach, Orpheus. 
chap, iii; Mommsen’s Rome, vol. v, p. 446. 

IsmArus or IsmAra, town in Thrace, near Maronfa, situated on 
a mountain of the same name, which produced excellent wine. It 
is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the Cicones. The poets 
use the adjective Ismarius as equivalent to Thracian. 

IsmBnR, daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta 

IsMfiNUS, a small river in Boeotia. 

IsdcRArEs, one of the 10 Attic orators, was bom at Athens, 
436 B.c. Among his teachers were Gorgias, Prodicus, ami Socrates, 
lie first taught rhetoric in Chios, and afterwards at Athens. He 
had 100 pupils, every one of whom paid him 1,000 drachmae. He 
.-•Iso derived a large income from the orations which he wrote foi 
others; but he did not come forward as a public speaker himself. 
He was an ardent lover of his country : and, accordingly, when the 
battle of Chaeronca had destroyed the la.st hopes of freedom, he 
put an end to his life, 338 b.c., at the age of g8. Twenty-one of his 
orations have come down to us: of these the most celebrated is the 
Panegyric oration, in which he shows what services Athens had 
rendered to Greece in every period of her history. Isocrates had 
di.stinct merits as a piipiilar educator; his views were large, his 
moral tone elevated, and his methods thorough. See Jebb, Attic 
Orators, vol. ii. pp. 1-258. See also text, with translation by 
G B. Norlin, in Loeb Library. 

IssA (Liisn), small island in the Adriatic Sea, ivith a town 01 
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Issa, off the coast of Dalmatia, said to have derived its name from 
Issa, daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, beloved by Apollo. 

Issus, city in the S.E. extremity of Cilicia; memorable for the 
battle in which Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus b.c.). 

Isthmian Games, one of the 4 festivals of the Greeks, held, on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, in the 2nd and 4th years of each Olympiad. 

IstrIa or HistrIa, peninsula at the N. extremity of the Adriatic, 
separated from Venetia by the river Tunavus, and from lllyncum 
by the nver Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Istri or Histri, were a war¬ 
like Illyrian race, finally subdued by the consul C. Claudius Fulcher, 
177 B.c. Their chief towns were Tergesth and Pola. 

ItAlIa and ItAlIa, signified, from the time of Augustus, the 
country S. of the Alps, which we call Italy. The name Italia was 
originally used to indicate a much more liniitetl extent ol country 
Mo.st of the ancients derived the name from an ancient king, I talus; 
but there can be no doubt that Italia, or Vitalia. as it was also called, 
was the land of the Itali, Vitali, Vitelli, or Vituli, an ancient face 
who are better known under the name of Siculi. This r.,ce was 
widely spread over the S. half of the peninsula. The Greeks were 
Ignorant of this wide extent of the name. According to them Italia 
was originally only the S.-most part of what was afterwards called 
bruttium. They afterwards extended the name to signify the w hole 
country S. of Posidonia on the W and 'I'arentum on the IC. After 
the Romans had conquered Tarentum and tlie S. part of the penin¬ 
sula, about 272 B.C., the name Italia then signified the whole country 
subject to the Romans, from the Sicilian straits as far N as the 
Amus and the Rubico. The country N of these rivers continued 
to be called Gallia Cisalpina and Liguria down to the end of the 
republic. Augustus was the first who extended the name of Italia 
so as to comprehend the country from the Maritime AIp.s to Pola in 
Istna, both inclusive. Besnles Italia, the country was called by 
various other names, especially by the poets. These were Hes- 
j)eria, a name which the Greeks gave to it because it lay to the W. 
of Greece, or Hesperia Magna, to distinguish it from Spam, and 
Saturnia, because Saturn was said to have once reigned in Latin rn. 
The names of separate parts of Italy were also applied by the poets 
to the whole country. Thus it was called Oenotria, originally the 
land of the Ocnotri, in the country afterwards called Bruttiuin and 
Lucania: Ausonia, or Opica, or Opicia, originally the land of the 
.\usones or Ausonii, Opici, or Osci, on the W. coast in the countrv' 
afterwards called Campania; Tyrrhenia, properly the land of the 
Tyrrheiii, also on the W. coast, N. of Au.sonia or Opica, and more 
especially in the country afterwards called Etruria [Etruria]; 
lapygia, properly the land of the lapyges on the E. coast, in the 
counti^ afterwards called Calabria: and Ombrica, the land of the 
I'lnbri on the E. coast, alongside of Etruria. Italy contained a 
great number of different races, who had migrated into the countiy^ 
At a very early period. The most ancient inhabitants were Pelas- 
gians or Oenotrians, a branch of the race who original y inhabited 
Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. They were also called 
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Aborigines and Siculi. At the time when Roman history begins, Italy 
was inhabited by the following races. From the mouth of the Tiber, 
between its right bank and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who ex 
tended as far N. as the Alps. Alongside of these, between the left 
bank of the Tiber and the Adriatic, dwelt the Umbrians. To the 
S. of the Etruscans were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan tribes, 
who had been driven out of the mountains by the Sabines, had over¬ 
come the Pelasgian tribes of the Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, and, 
uniting with these conquered people, had formed the people called 
Prisci Latini, subsequently simply Latini. S. of these again, a.s 
far as the river Laus, were the Opici, who were also called Ausones or 
Aurunci, and to whom the Volsci, Sidicini, Saticuli, and Aequi also 
belonged. The S. of the peninsula was inhabited by the Oenotrians, 
who were subsequently driven into the interior by the numerous 
Greek colonies founded along the coasts. S. of the Umbrians, 
extending as far as Mt. Garganus, dwelt the various Sabellian or 
Sabine tribes, the Sabines proper, the Peligni, Marsi, Marrucini, 
Vestini, and Ilernici, from which tribes the Samnites subsequently 
sprung. From Mt. Garganus to the S.E. extremity of the peninsula, 
the country was inhabited by the Daunians or Apulians, Peucetii, 
Messapii, and Sallentini. An account of these peoples is given in 
separate articles. They were all eventually subdued by the Homans, 
who became the masters of the whole of the peninsula. At the time 
of Augustus the following were the chief divi.sions of Italy, an 
account of which is also given in separate articles: I. Upper Italy, 
which extended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on the W. and 
Rubico on the E. It comprehended (i) Liguria; (2) Gallia Cis- 
alpina; (3) Venktia, including Carnia; (4) Istkia. II. Central Italy 
or Italia Uropria (a term not iLsed by the ancients), to distinguish it 
from Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and Magna Graecia or Lower 
Italy, extended from the rivers Macra on the Vv. and Rubico on the 
E., to the rivers Silarus on the W., and Frento on the E. It compre¬ 
hended (i) Etruria; (2) Umbria; (3) Pkenum; (4) Samnium, 
including the country of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi. 
PcIigni, etc.; (5) Latium; (6) Campania. III. Lower Italy or Magna 
Graecia, included the remaining part of the penin.sula, S. of the 
rivers Silarus and Frento. It comprehended (i) Apulia, including 
Calabria: (2) Lucania; {3) Bruttium. Augustus divided Italy 
into the following ii Kegiones: (r) Latium and Campania. (2) The 
land of the Hiquni, Apulia and Calabria. (3) Lucania and Bnittium 
(4) The land of the hVentani, Marrucini. Peligni, Marsi, Vestini. and 
Sabini, together with Samnium. (5) Picenum. (6) Umbria and 
the district of Ariminiim, in what was formerly called Gallia Cis¬ 
alpina. (7) Ktruria. (8) Gallia Ci.spadana. (q) Liguria. (10) The 
E. p^art of Galha Transpadana, Venetia, Carnia. and Istria. (ii) 
The W. part of Gallia Transpadana. 

ItAlIca. I. Town in Hispmnia Baetica, on the W. bank of the 
Bactis, N.W. of Hispalis, fouiule*! in the 2nd Punic war by Scipio 
Afriraniis, who settled here some of his veterans. It was the birth¬ 
place of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. 2. [Corfinium.] 
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IthXca {Theaki), a small island in the Ionian Sea, olf the coast of 
Epirus, celebrated as the birthplace of Ulysses. It is about 12 miles 
long, and 4 in its greatest breadth, and is divided into 2 parts, which 
arc connected by a narrow isthmus, not more than half a mile across. 
In each of these parts there is a mountain ridge of considerable 
height; the one in the N. called Neritum, and the one in the S. 
Nelum. The city of Ithaca, the residence of Ulysses, situated 
on a precipitous, conical hill, now called Aeto, or ‘eagle's clilf,' 
occupying the whole breadth of the isthmus mentioned above. 
According to a recent theory, propounded by D6q:)feld, but not 
altogether supported by excavation, the liomcric Ithaca is not to be 
identified with this island {Theaki) but with the island called by 
the Greeks I^eucadia (Santa Maura). See the appendix to vol. v 
of II. L. Jones's Strabo (Loeb Library). 

IxHOMft, fortress in Messenia, situated on a mountain of the same 
name. [Messenia.] 

ItIus Portus (probably Wissant), a harbour rf the Morini, on 
the N. coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail for 1 Britain. 

It6nIa, It6nIas, or 1 t 6 nis, surname of Athena, derived from the 
town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thessaly. Here the goddess 
had a celebrated sanctuary, and hence is called incola Itoni. 

ItOraea, district on the N.E. borders of Palestine. Augustus 
gave Ituraea, which had been hitherto ruled by its native princes, 
to the family of Herod. During the ministry of our Saviour it 
was governed by Philip, the brother of Herod Antipas, as tetrarch 

Itylus. [Akdon.] 

Itys. [Tereus.] 

IOlus. [Ascanius.] 

IxIoN, king of the Lapithae, son of Phlegyas, and the father 
of Pirithous. He murdered his father-in-law, to avoid paying the 
bridal gifts he had promised. Zeus carried him up to heaven, and 
there purified him. But Ixion was ungrateful and attempted to 
win the love of Hera. Zeus thereupon created a phantom resem¬ 
bling Hera, and by it Ixion became the father of a Centaur [Chn- 
TAURi.] Ixion was fearfully punished for his impious ingratitude. 
His hands and feet were chained by Hermes to a wheel, which i.s 
said to have rolled perpetually in the air. 

IxI6N!nF.s, i.e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion. The Centaurs arc 
also called Ixionidae. 

JANfet^LUM, one of the hills of Rome. 

JAnus, an old Italian deity, represented with two faces, looking 
different ways. The month of January was sacred to him, as 
indeed were all ‘beginnings.’ On earth also he was the guardian 
deity of gates, and hence is commonly repre.sented with 2 heads, 
because every door looks 2 ways (Janus btfrons). He is sometimes 
representeci with 4 heads (Janus quadrtjrons), because he presided 
over the 4 seasons. At Rome, Numa is said to have dedicated to 
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Janus the covered passage bearing his name, which was opened in 
times of war, and closed in times of peace. This passage is commonly, 
but erroneously, called a temple. It stood close by the Forum. On New 
Year's Day, which was the principal festival of the god, people gave 
presents to one another, consisting of sweetmeats and copper coins, 
showing on one side the double head of Janus and on the other a ship. 

Jason, son of Aeson, and the leader of the Argonauts. His 
father Aeson, who reigned at lolcus in Thessaly, was deprived of the 
Itingdorn by his half-brother Pelias, who attempted to take the life 
of the infant Jason. He was saved by his friends, and entrusteii 
to the care of the centaur Chiron. When he had grown up he came 
to lolcus, and demanded the kingdom, which Pelias promised to 
surrender to him, provided he brought the golden fleece, which was 
in the possession of king Aeetes in Colchis, and was guarded by an 
ever-watchful dragon. Jason undertook the enterprise, and set 
sail in the ship Artjo , accompanied by the chief heroes of Greece. 
He obtained the fleece with the assistance of Medea, whom he made 
his wife, and with whom he returned to lolcus. [Argonautae,] 
In order to avenge the death of his father, who had been slain by 
Pelias during his absence, Medea, at the instigation of Jason, per¬ 
suaded the daughters of Pelias to cut their father to pieces and 
boil him, in order to restore him to youth. [Pelias.] Pelias thus 
perished; and his son Acastus expelled Jason and Medea from lolcus. 
^ey went to Corinth, where they lived for several years, until 
Jason deserted Medea, in order to marry Glance or Creiisa, daughter 
of Oeon, the king of the country. Medea in revenge sent Glauce 
a poisoned garment, which burnt her to death when she put it 
on. Creon also perished in the flames. Medea killed her children 
by Jason, and fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
According to some, Jason made away with himself from grief; 
according to others, he was crushed by the poop of the ship Argo, 
which fell upon him as he was lying under it. 

Jaxartes {Sir Darya), river of Central Asia, flowing N.W. into 
the Sea of Aral: the ancients supposed it to fall into the N. side 
of the Caspian. It divided Sogdiana from Scythia. On its banks 
dwelt A Scythian tribe called Jaxartae. 

Jerome, Saint. [Hieronymus, 2.] 

Jerusalem or HiEkCsOl^^ma, the capital of Palestine. The 
earliest historical notice of this fortified city appears in the Amarna 
Letters, c . 1400 B.c. It was then garrisoned by Egyptian troops 
Jerusalem was originally the chief city of the Jebusites, a Canaan- 
itish tribe, but was taken by David in 1050 b.c., and was made by 
him the capital of the kingdom of Israel. After the division of the 
kingdom, under Rehoboam, it remained the capital of the kingdom 
of Judah, until it was destroyed, and its inhabitants were carried 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 588 b.c. In 
336 the Jewish exiles, having been permitted by Cyrus to return, 
began to rebuild the city and temple; and the work was completed 
in about 24 years. After the death of Alexander the Great, Jeru¬ 
salem was subject first to the Greek kings of Egypt, and afterwards 
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to the Greek kings of Syria; but in consequence of the attempts 
made by Antiochus IV Kpiphanes to root out the national religion, 
tlie jews rose in rebellion under the Maccabees, and eventually 
succeeded in establishing their independence. Jerusalem now be¬ 
came the capital of a separate kingdom, governed by the Macca¬ 
bees. In A.o. 70 the rebellion of the Jews against the Komans was 
put down, and Jerusalem was taken by Titus and was razed to the 
ground. In consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, Hadrian 
resolved to destroy all ve.stiges of their national and religious 
peculiarities; and he established a new Homan colony, on the ground 
where Jerusalem had stcx>d, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, and 
built a temple of Jupiter Ca]ntolinus, on the site of the temple of 
Jehovah, a.d. 135 The estal lishnient of Christianity as the religion 
of the Homan empire restorej to Jerusalem its sacred character. 

JdcASTfi or JScASTA, Called Cpicaste in Homer, wife of Laius, 
and mother of Oedipus. 

Joppfi, Joppa (O.T. Japho: Jaffa), ancient maritime city of 
Palestine, lying S. of the boundary between Judaea and Sai.iana. 

JordAnes (less correctly spelt Jornandes), Gothic historian who 
lived during the reign of Justinian. He wrote his Getica in a.d. 551, 
and a summary of Homan history, usually cited as Romana. The 
Getica has been translated by Mierow (Oxford Press, 1915). See 
Appendix 15 to Bury’s Gibbon, vol. i. 

JordAnEs (Jordan), river of Palestine, rising at the S. foot of 
Mt. Hermon (the S.-most part of Anti-Libanus), flowing S. into the 
Sea of Galilee, and thence into the lake Asphaltitcs {Dead Sm). 

Joseph us, FlAvIus, Jewi.sh historian, born at Jerusalem, a.d. 37, 
was one of the generals of the Jews in their revolt against the 
Homans. He was taken prisoner by Vespasian, who spared his 
life through the intercession of Titus. Jo.sephr.s predicted to 
Vespasian that the empire would one day be his and his son's. 
Josephus was present with Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Rome. He received the freedom 
of the city from Vespasian, and was treated with great favour 
by this emperor, and by his successors, Titus and Domitian. Ho 
assumed the name of Flavius, as a dependant of the Flavian family, 
and died about a.d. ioo. The works of Josephus are written in 
Greek. The most important, entitled Jewish Antiquities, in ao 
books, gives an account of Jewish history from the creation to 
A.D. 66, the commencement of the Jewish revolt. An account of 
this revolt is given by him in his History of the Jewish War, in 7 
books. [Best edition (in English) by Whiston, 1737, revised by 
Margoliouth, also in Everyman's Library; see also text, with 
translation by Thackeray and Marcus, in Loeb Library.] 

J6vIAnus, FlavIus ClaudIus, elected emperor by the soldiers, 
in June, a.d. 363, after the death of Julian [Julianus], whom he 
had accompanied in his campaign against the Persians. He made 
peace with the Persians, and died in 364, after a reign of only 7 
months. Jovian was a Christian; but he protected the heathen. 
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JOba. I. King of Numidia, and son of Hiempsal, joined Pompey's 
party, and gained a victory over Curio, Caesar's legate, 49 b.c 
After the battle of Thapsus (46) he put an end to his own life. 2. Son 
of the preceding, was a child at the time of his father's death, and 
was carried by Caesar to Rome. He became one of the most learned 
men of his day, and wrote numerous works. In 30 B.c. Augustus 
reinstated him in his paternal kingdom of Numidia, and gave him 
in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise called Selene, the daughter of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (25) Augustus gave 
him Mauretania in exchange for Numidia, which was reduced to a 
Roman province. He died in Mauretania, about a.d. 19. 

Judaea. [Palaestina.] 

JOgurtha, an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, and a grandson of 
Masiiiissa. He lost his father at an early age, but was brought up 
by Micipsa with his own sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha 
distinguished himself greatly while serving under Scipio against 
Numantia, in 134 b.c. Micipsa, on his death in 118, bequeathed 
his kingdom to J ugurtha and his 2 sons, Hiempsal and Adherbal, in 
common. Jugurtha assassinated Hiempsal soon after hi.s father’s 
death, and shortly afterwards Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, took 
him prisoner, and put him to death (112). The Romans had 
previously commanded him to abstain from hostilities against 
Adherbal; and they now declared war against him. The consul, 
L. Calpuriiius Bestia, was sent into Africa (m): but Jugurtha 
purchased from him a favourable peace. The peace was indignantly 
disowned at Rome; and tlie war renewed under the command of 
the consul, Sp. Postuniius Albinus; but during the absence of the 
con.sul, his brother Aulus was defeated by Jugurtha (no). Next 
year (109) the consul, Q. Caecilius Metellus, was sent into Africa 
at the head of a new army. In the course of 2 years Metellus drove 
Jugurtha to take refuge among the Gaetulians. In 107 Metellus 
was succeeded in the command by Marius. The cause of Jugurtha 
was now supported by his father-in-law Bocchus; but Marius 
defeated their united forces. [Boccnus.] Jugurtha was carried 
a prisoner to Rome, and after adorning the triumph of Mariu.s 
(ist Jan. 104), was starved to death in prison. 

JOlIa. I. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and wife of C. Marius the 
elder. 2. Mother of M. Antonins, the triumvir. 3. Sister of Caesar 
the dictator, and wife of M. Atius Balbus, by whom she had Atia, 
the mother of Augustus. 4, Daughter of Caesar the dictator, by 
Cornelia, was married to Cn. Pompey in 59, and died in childbed in 
54. 5. Daughter of Augustus, by Scribonia, and his only child, 

born in 39, and thrice married: (i) To M. Marcellus, her first cousin, 
in 25. (2) After his death (23), without issue, to M. Agrippa, by 

whom she had 3 sons, C. and L. Caesar, and Agrippa Postumus, and 
2 daughters, Julia and Agrippina. (3) After Agrippa's death, in 
12, to Tiberius Nero, the future emperor. In consequence of her 
adulteries, Augustus banished her to Pandataria, an island off the 
coast of Campania, 2 b.c. She was afterwards removed to Rhegium. 
She died in a.d. 14, soon after the accession of Tiberius. 6. Daughter 
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of the preceding, and wife of L, Acmilius Paulus. She inherited 
her mother’s licentiousness, and was, in consequence, banished by 
her grandfather Augustus to the little island Tremerus, on the coast 
of Apulia, A.D. 9. She died a.d. 28. 7. Youngest child of Ger- 

manicus and Agrippina, put to death by Claudius, at Messalina's 
instigation. 8. Daughter of Dnisus and Livla, the sister of Ger- 
nianicus, put to death by Claudius, at the instigation of Messalina, 59. 

JOlIaGens. [Caesar.] 

Julian Calendar, which, with one slight alteration, we now use, 
was introduced by Julius Caesar in 45 b.c. The Julian year ol 
365! days is II min. 12 sec. too long; by the year 1582 the error 
amounted to 10 days. Pope Gregory XllI rectified this error, but 
the Gregorian calendar was not adopted in England till 1752 
Russia still keeps the Julian calendar, and is now 12 days behind. 

JOlIAnus, FlAvIus ClaudIus, usually called Julian, and sumamed 
the Apostate, Roman emperor, a.d. 361-3. He v'as born at Con¬ 
stantinople, A.D. 331, and was the son of Julius Constantius, ami the 
nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian and his elder brother, 
Callus, were the only members of the imperial family who.se liv^es 
were spared by the sons of Con.stantine the Great, on the death of 
the latter in 337. The 2 brothers were brought up in the principles 
of the Christian religion. Julian abandoned Christianity in his 
heart at an early period: but fear of the emperor Constantins pre¬ 
vented him from making an open declaration of his apostasy. He 
devoted himself with ardour to the study of Greek literature and 
philosophy; and among his fellow-students at Athens were Gregory' 
of Nazianzus and Basil, both of whom afterwards became ao cele¬ 
brated in the Christian Church. Julian did not remain long at 
Athens. Having been sent by Constantius into Gaul to oppose 
the Germans, he carried on war against the latter for 5 years {33f - 60) 
with great success. In 360 he was proclaimed c.nperor by his 
soldiers in Paris; and the opportune death of Constantius in the 
following year left him the undisputed master of the empire. He 
now publicly avowed himself a pagan. His brief reign was chietly 
occupied by his military preparations against the Persians. In 
363 he crossed the Tigris, and marched into the interior of the 
country in search of the Persian king; but he was obliged to retreat. 
In his retreat he was attacked by the Persians, and slain in battle 
He was succeeded by Jovian. Julian wrote a large number of 
works, many of which are extant. [See text, wdth translation by 
W. C. Wright, in Loeb Library. See also Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
and T. R. Glover’s Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.'] 

JuLlus AfricAnus (his full title is Sextus Julius Africanus), 
Christian writer of the 3rd cent. His Chronographiae, composed 
before the year 221, are the first of its kind in Christian literature. 
Julius was born in Libya, and died after 240. 

JOlius Caesar. [Caesar.] 

JOnIa Gens, ancient patrician house at Rome, to which belonged 
the celebrated M. Junius Brutus, who took part in expelling the 
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Tarquins. But afterwards the gens appears as only a plebeian oq;; 
The chief families were those of Brutus and Silanus. 

JOno, identified by the Romans with the Greek Hera, a* 
Jupiter is the king of heaven and of the gods, so Juno is ti e queen 
of heaven, or the female Jupiter. She was worshipped at Rotue 
the queen of heaven, from early times, with the surname of Regina. 
Juno watched over the female sex. She was regarded as the Geniusi 
of womanhood. She bore the special surnames of Virginalis and 
Matrona, as well as the general ones of Opigena and Sospita. On 
their birthdays women orfered sac. ifices to Juno, surnamed Natafis 
but the great festival, celebrated by all the women in honour <>; 
Juno, was called Matroualia, and took place on the ist of March 
From her presiding over marriage, she was called Juga or Jugahs, 
.and had a variety of other names, such as Pronuba, Lucina. Tin 
month of June, originally called Junonius, was considered to be the 
most favourable period for marrying. Women in childbed invoked 
Juno Lucina to help them, and newly-born children were likewise 
under her protection: hence she was sometimes confounded with 
the Greek Artemis or Ilithyia. Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under the name of Moneta she had a 
temple on the Capitoline hill, which contained the mint. 

JOpIter, identified by the Romans with the Greek Zeus. The 
Roman Jupiter was originally an elemental divinity, and his name 
signifies the father or lord of heaven, being a contraction of Diovts 
pater, or Diespiter (Sanskrit dyaus —‘the bright heaven’). He was 
worshi})ped as the god of rain, storms, thunder, and lightning, 
whence he had the epithets of Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tomtrualis, 
Tonans, and Fulminaior. He was called the Best and Most High 
{Optimtis Maximus). His temple at Rome stood on the lofty hill of 
the Capitol, whence he derived the surnames of Capitolinus and 
Tarpetus. (For a full description of this great temple, see Middle- 
ton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i, pp. 357 sqq ) As the special 
protector of Rome he was worshipped by the consuls on entering 
upon their office; and the triumph of a victorious general was a 
solemn procession to his temple. He therefore bore the surnames of 
Imperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, Praedator, 
rriumphator, and the like. Under all these surnames he had temples 
nr statues at Rome. Under the name of Jupiter Capitolinus, he 
presided over the great Roman games; and under the name of Jupiter 
[^tialis or Latiaris, over the Feriae Latinae. Jupiter, according 
to the belief of the Romans, determined the course of all human 
alTairs. He foresaw the future; and the events happening in it 
were the results of his will. He revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and the Aight of birds, which are hence called 
the messengers of Jupiter, while the god himself is designated as 
Prodigialis, that is, the sender of prodigies. For the same reason the 
go«l was invoked at the beginning of every undertaking, whether 
.sacred or profane, together with Janus, who blessed the beginning 
itself. Jupiter was further regarded as the guardian of law, and as 
the protector of justice and virtue. Hence Fides was his companion 
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on the Capitol, along with Victoria; and hence a traitor to his 
country, and persons guilty of perjury, were thrown down from thf 
rarpoian rock. As Jupiter was the lord of heaven, and conse 
quently the prince of light, the white C'^ lour was sacred to him. 
A bite animals were sacrificed to him, his chariot was believed tt> 
be drawn by 4 white horses, his priests wore white caps, and the 
consuls were attired in white when they offered sacnhces in the 
Capitol the day they entered on their office. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons, a mountain range running N. of Lake 
Lernanus as far as Augusta Rauracorum (Au^st, near Basle), on 
rlie Rhine, forming the boundaiy between the Scquani and lielvctii 

JusiiNlANUS. surnamed the Great, emperor of Constantinople, 
A.i>. 527-65 He appointed a commission of jurir^s to draw up a 
complete body of law They executed their tf.sk by compiling two 
r'^-pai. works —one called Digesia or Pandectae, in 50 books, being a 
collection of all that was valuable in the works of preceding junsts, 
^nci the other called the Jusitntamus Codex, being a collection of the 
impelLi! constitutions. To these two works was subsequently added 
an ol» meritary treatise, in 4 books, under the title of !nstit'itio^es 
just ni in subsequently published various new constitutions, to nhich 
he gave the name of Novellae ConsHtuttones. The 4 legislative works 
of Justinian, the Institutiones, Dtgesta (or Pandectae), Codex, and 
Novellae, are included under the general name of Corpus Juris Civilis, 
and form the Roman law. as received in Europe. [Best edition by 
Moyle, in 2 vols. Oxford Press.] 

JusilNUS. I. Historian, c. 2nd cent, a.d., is the author of 
AU extant work entitled Historiarum PnihJjnearum Librt XLIV, 
This work is taken from the Historiae Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, 
who live<l in the time of Augustus. The title Philippicae was given 
to it because its main object was to give the history of the Macedonian 
monarchy: but Trogus permitted himself so many e:xursioiis, that 
the work formed a kind of universal history from the rise of the 
Assyrian monarchy to the conquest of the East by Rome. The 
original work of Trogus is lost. The work of Justin is not so much 
an abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection. 2. Surnamed The 
Martyr, Christian writer of the 2nd century, author of 2 Apologies 
and of the Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew. He was martyreil during 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. His Apologies have been edited by 
A. W. Blunt, 1911. The Epistle to Diognetus, a Christian document 

the 2nd century (translated in the Loeb Library), has been 
ascribed to Justin; but it is certainly not his work. 

JOturna (ssDiuturna), nymph of a fountain in Latium, famous 
for its healing qualities. A pond in the Forum, between the temple.s 
of Castor and Vesta, was called Lacus Juturnae. The nymph is said 
to have been beloved by J upiter. Virgil calls her the sister of Tiimus. 

jOvfeNALis. DficiMUS JOnius, Roman satirist, of whose life we 
have but few authentic particulars. His ancient biographers relate 
that he was either the son or the alumnus of a rich freedman; that 
he occupied himself, until he had nearly reached the term of middle 
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life, in declaiming; that, having subsequently composed some clever 
lines upon Paris the pantomime, he was induced to cultivate satirical 
composition; and that the poet, although now an old man of 8o, 
was appointed to the command of a body of troops, in a remote 
district of Egypt, where he died. We can only be certain, however, 
that Juvenal flourished towards the close of the first century, that 
Aquiniirn, if not the place of his nativity, was at least his residence, 
and that he is in all probability the friend whom Martial addresses 
m 3 epigrams. Each of his satires is a finished rhetorical essay, 
• ncigetic, glowing, and sonorous. He denounces vice in indignant 
.dtliough exaggerated terms The extant works of Juvenal consist 
of 16 satires, all composed in hered^' hexameters. The best edition 
for ordinarv'^ readers is that of Lewis (2nd ed., 1882), which has 
text, translation, and notes. Scholars will always have recourse to 
}. E n Mayor’s great work. Gifford’s verse rendering is vigorous; 
and Dryden’s tran.slation of five satires is certainly worth consulting 
JOVKNTAS [Hhbk ] 


I.abXrum, Constantine the Great’s imperial standard, with 
('hristian added to Roman military symbols. It commemorated the 
iniracnlous vision of the Cross in the sky, which is said to have 
appeared to the emperor when on his way to attack Maxentnis, 
and to have been the cause of his conversion to Christianity. 

T.abi:)Acus, son of the Theban king, Polydorus, by Nycteis, 
daughter of Nycteus. Labdacus lost his father at an early age, and 
was placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, and afterwanls under 
that of Lycus, a brother of Nycteus. When Labdacus hail grown 
up. Lycus surrendered the gcivcrnmcnt; and on the death of Lab¬ 
dacus Lycus undertook the guardian.ship of his son Laius, the father 
of Oedipus. The name Labdacidae is given to the descendants of 
I.abdacus—Oedipus, Polynices, Eteoclcs, and Antigone. 

LAbRo, AntistIus. i, Roman juri.st, one of the murderers of 
Julius Caesar, put an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
42 B c. 2. Son of the preceding, also a jurist. His republican 
opinions were disliked by Augustus. The Luheone xn^anior of 
Horace was a stroke levelled against the jurist, in order to please 
the emperor. Labeo wro 4 e a large number of works, which arc 
< ited in the Digest He was founder of a legal school. [Capito.] 

LAbP:r!us, DitciMUS, Roman eques, and a writer of mimes, was 
born about 107 b c , and died in 43 at Piiteoli, in Campania. I le was 
compelled by Cae.sar to appear on the stage in 45 in order to contend 
with Synis, a professional mimiis, although the profession of a 
mimus was infamous; but be took his revenge by pointing bis wit 
at Caesar. Only a few fragments of his w’ork survive. 

I.AbIRnus. I. T., tribune of the plebs 63 b.c., was a friend of 
Caesar, and his legatus in his wars against the Gauls; but on the 
breaking out of the civil war in 49 b.c. he went over to Pompey. 

1 le w'as slain at the battle of Munda. in Spain, 45 2. Q., son of the 
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preceding, invaded Syria at the head of a Parthian army in 40; 
but the Parthians having been defeated in 39 by P. Ventidius, 
Antony's legate, he fled into Cilicia, where he w^as put to death. 

Labranda, town in Caria, celebrated for a temple of Zmis. 

LabynUtus, a name common to several of the Babylonian mon- 
archs, seems to have been a title. The l.abynetus mentioned by 
Herodotus as mediating a peace between Cyaxares and Alyattes 
is the same as Nebuchadnezzar. 1 'he Labynetus mentioned by 
Herodotus as a contemporary of Cyrus ami Croesus is the same 
as the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. By other writers he 
IS called Nabonadias or Nabonidus. He was the last king of Babylon 

LXckdaumon. [Sparta.] 

LAch£sis. one of the Fates. [Moirak.J 

LAcInIum, promontory on the coast of Bruttium, a few mil€.s 
S. of Croton, and forming the \V . boundary of the Tareiitine Gulf 
It possessed a temple of Juno l^acinia. The ruMis have given the 
modern name to the promontory, Capo dtlle Colonne. 

LAc6n!ca, sometimes called Liconfa by the Romans, a countix 
of Peloponnesus. Laconica was a long valley running S.-wards 
to the sea, and enclosed by mountains on every side except the S 
This valley is drained by the river Eurotas, v\ hich falls into the Laco¬ 
nian Gulf. In the upper part the valley is narrow. Homer calls 
the vale of Sparta the ‘hollow Lacedaemon,’ as the mountains close 
round it. Below Sparta the mountains recede, and the valley opens 
out into a plain of considerable extent. Oil the coast shell-fish were 
caught, which produced a purple dye inferior only to the Tyrian 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the country. [Sparta.] 

LAconIcus Sinus, a gulf in the S. of the Peloponnesus, into which 
the Eurotas falls. 

I-actantIus (or in full: Lucius Caelius Firmianus Lactantius), 
called ‘the Christian Cicero' on account of his classical style, wrote 
‘•ev'eral works in favour of the Christian religion. The mo.st iin- 
[)ortant is Divinarum Insiitutionum Lihri VII. Lactantius was 
born in N. Africa. His works were much read by the humani.sts 
A celebrated poem on the Phoenix, containing pagan and Christian 
sentiments, has been ascribed to I.actantius (see text and transla¬ 
tion in Minor Latin Poets, in Loeb Library). 

LACYDfis, a native of Cyrene, succeeded Arcesilaus as president 
of the Academy at Athens, and died about 215. 

I.Adas, a swift runner of Alexander the Great. 

LadE, island off the W. coast of Caria, opposite to Miletus. 

Lad 5 n, the dragon. [Hhsperides.] 

Laelaps, the storm wind, personified as the swift dog, which 
Procris had received from Artemis, and gave to her husband 
Ophalns. Wlien the Teumessian fox was sent to puni.sh the 
Thebans, Cephalus sent the dog Laelaps against the fox. The dog 
overtook the fox, but Zeus changed both animals into a stone. 
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LaelIus, C. I. The friend of Scipio Africanus the Elder, under 
whom he fought in almost all his campaigns. He was consul 190 n.r 
2. Sumamed Sapiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy witl, 
Scipio Africanus the younger was as remarkable as his father's 
friendship with the elder. He was bom about 186; was tribune oi 
the plebs 151; praetor 145; and consul 140. He was celebrated for 
his love of literature and philosophy. Laelius is the principal 
interlocutor in Cicero's dialogue, De Amicitia, and is one of the 
speakers in the De Senectute, and in the De Republica. 

Laenas, the name of a family of the Popilia gens, noted for ita 
siternness, cruelty, and haughtiness of character. The chief mem¬ 
bers of the family were; i. C. Popilius Laenas, consul 172 b.c., 
and afterwards ambassador to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the 
senate wished to abstain from hostilities against Egypt. Antiochus 
was just marching ujion Alexandria, when Popilius gave him the 
letter of the senate. Popilius described with his cane a circle in the 
sand round the king, and ordered him not to stir out of it before he 
had given a decisive answer. This boldness so frightened Antiochus 
»hat he at once yielded to the demand of Rome. 2. P. Popilii s 
Laenas, consul 132, the year after the murder of Tib. Gracchus 
He was charged by the victorious aristocratical party with the 
prosecution of the accomplices of Gracchus. He subsequently 
withdrew himself, by voluntary exile, from the vengeance of C 
Ciracchus, and did not return to Rome till after his deatl). 

LAertEs, king of Ithaca, son of Acrisius, husband of Anticlca, 
and father of Ulysses—who is hence called Laertiades. Laertes 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He wa.s still alive when Ulysses returned to Ithaca. 

Laertius, DiogEnes. [Diogenes.] 

LakstrygOnes, a savage race of cannibals, whom Ulys.ses en¬ 
countered in his w’andenngs. See the 10th book of the Odyssey. 

LaevInus, VAlErIus. i, P., consul 280 d.c., defeated by Pyrrhus 
on the banks of the Siris. 2. M.. praetor 215, when he carried on 
war against Philip, in Greece; and consul 210, when he cairied on 
the war in Sicily, and took Agrigentum. 

Lagus. [Ptolemaeus.] 

Lais, the name of two Grecian courtesans, i. Tlie elder, a 
native probably of Corinth, lived in the time of the Pelopoiinesiaij 
war, and was celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her age. 
2. The younger, daughter of Timandra, probably bom at Tlyccara, 
Ill Sicily. 

LAius, king of Thebes, son of Labdacus, hu.sband of Jocasta, and 
father of Oedipus, by whom he w^as slain. [Oeuipus.] 

LAlagB, a common name of courtesans, from the Greek \a\ay^, 
piatthng, used as a term of endearment, 'little prattler.' 

LamAchus, an Athenian, the colleague of Alcibiades and Nicias, 
in the great and disastrous Sicilian expedition, 415 d.c. 

I.AmIa, a female phantom. 
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LAmIa, AblIus, a Roman family which claimed descent from the 
mythical hero Lamus. L. Aelius Lamia, the friend of Horace, 
•A^as consul a.d. 3, and the son of the Lamia who supported Cicero 
In the suppression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

LAmia, a town in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, situated on the small 
river Achelous, 50 stadia inland from the Maliac Gulf. It has 
given its name to the war which was carried on by the confederate 
Greeks against Antipater. [Antipater.] 

LampsAcus, city of Asia Minor, celebrated for its wine; and the 
chief seat of the worship of Priapus. 

LAmus, a river and town of Cilicia. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lombanls, a German 
tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt originally on the banks of the Kibe, 
and after many migrations crossed the Alps (a.d. 568), and settled 
in the N. of Italy. The kingdom of the Lombards existed for 
•ipwards of 2 centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne. 

LanuvIum {Civiid Lavinia), ancient city in Latium, the birthplace 
-d the emperor Antoninus Pius. 

LAdedoN, Trojan priest of the Thymbraean Apollo. He trietl 
in vain to dissuade his countrjnnen from drawing into the city the 
wooden horse of the Greeks. As he was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Poseidon, 2 fearful serpents swam out of the sea, coiled round 
Laocoon and his two sons, and destroyed them. His death forms 
the subject of a magnifictmt work of ancient art found in 1506, and 
now preserved in the Vatican. This group of statuary is generally 
as.signed to the ist century b.c. (See Fig. 37.) See H. 13 . Walters, 
rhe Art of the Greeks, pi. 5 a, and p. 133. 

LaCdamIa, daughter of Acastus and wife of Protesilaus. When 
her husband was slain before Troy, she begged the gods to be allowed 
to converse with him for only 3 hours. The request was granted. 
Hermes led Protesilaus back to the upper world; and when Pro¬ 
tesilaus died a second time, Laodamia oicd with him, 

LaodIcE. t. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and wife of Ileli- 
caon. 2. The name given by Homer to the daugnter of Agamcmiion 
and Clytemnestra, who is called Electra by the tragic poets 
3. [Antiochus II.] 

La 6 dIc 15 A, the name of 6 Greek cities in Asia, called after the 
mother of Seleucus T, and other Syrian princesses named J.aodice. 

f.AdMff.DoN, king of Troy, son of Ilus, and father of Priam, Hesione, 
and other children. Poseidon and Apollo, who liad displea.sed Zeus, 
were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. Accordingly, Poseidon 
built the walls of Troy, while Apollo tended the king’s flocks on 
Mt Ida. When the two gods had done their work, Laomedon 
refused them their wages. Thereupon Poseidon sent a marine 
monster to ravage the country, to which the Trojans were obliged, 
fjom time to time, to sacrifice a maiden. On one occasion it was 
decided by lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon, should be 
the victim. [Hesione.] Laomedon was killed by Hercules. 
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LXpIthai:, a mythical people inhabiting the mountains of Thcvssaly 
They were governed by Pinthous, who, being a son of Ixion, was a 
half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter demanded their share in 
their fatlier's kingdom; and, as their claims were not satisfied, a 
war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, which was terminated 
by a peace. But when Pinthous married Hippoclamia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter attempted to carry 
olT the bride and the other women. A bloody conflict ensued, in 
which the Centaurs were defeated by the Lapithae. This fight was 
the subject of some of the mebipes of the Parthenon. The battle 
itself is described by Ovid. Metam. xii. 210 sqq. (See Fig. 20 ) 

Lar or Lars, an Etruscan praenomen, signifying king or hero, 
borne, for instance, by Porsena and Tolumnius. It was adopted 
by the Romans, whence we read of Lar Herminius, who was consul 
448 B.C. 

LarentIa. [Acca Laurentia.] 

LXrks, the spirits of dead ancestors who watched over a household. 
Further, there were the lares praesiites, who belonged to the whole 
city. [Lemures.] 

I^arissa, the name of several Pclasgian places, whence Larissa 
is called in mythology the daughter of Pelasgus. i. Town of I'hessaly, 
in Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peneus, in an extensive plain, and 
once the capital of the Pelasgi. 2. L. Cremaste, town of J'hessaly, 
in Phthiotis, distant 20 stadia from the Maliac Gulf. 3. Ancient 
city on the coast of the Troad. 4. L. Phriconis, a city on the coast 
of Mysia, near Cyme, of Pclasgian origin, but colonized by the 
Aeohans It was also called the Egyptian Laris.sa, because Cyrus 
the Great settlerl in it a body of his Egyptian mercenary soldiers. 
5. L. h-PMHSiA, a city of Lydia, in the plain of the Caystcr. 6. In 
Assyria, an anv'.icnt city on the E bank of the 'figris. 

LarIus Lacus {Lake of Como), lake in Gallia Transjiadana (N. 
Italy), running from N. to S. Pliny the Younger had villas on the 
banks of the lake. 

LartIa ( tens, patrician, di.stinguishcd through tw'o of its memliers, 
T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. Lartius. [Coclks.] 

LArunda or LAra, daughter of Almon, the nymph who informed 
Juno of the connection between Jupiter and Juturna. Jupiter 
deprived her of her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her into 
the low'cr worhl. On the way thither Mercury^ fell in love with her. 

Larvae. [Lemures.] 

Lasus, of Ilermione, in Argolis, poet, and the teacher of Pindar. 

LAtIalis or LAtIaris, a surname of Jupiter as the protecting 
divinity of Latium. [Jupiter.] 

LAtInus, king of Latium, and father of Lavinia, whom he gave 
in marriage to Aeneas. See Virgil, Aeneid, vii-xii. 

LArluM, a country in Italy, originally the name of a small district; 
afterw\ards signified the country bounded by Etruria on the N., 
by Campania on the S., by the Tyrrhene Sea on the W., and by the 
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Sabine and Samnite tribes on the E. The Latini were some of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy. These ancient Latins, who were 
called Prisci Latini (to distinguish them from the later Latins, the 
•ubjects of Rome), formed a league or confederation consisLiig of 30 
states. The town of Alba Longa subsequently became the head of 
the league. This town, which founded several colonies, and among 
others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin; but the whole '^tory of a 
Trojan settlement in Italy is probablv an invention of later times. 
Rome became powerful enough in the reign of her 3rd king, Tullus 
Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it to the ground. Under Servius 
Tullius Rome was admitted into the Latin T.eague; and his .successor, 
Tarquiniiis Superbus, compelled the other Latin towns to acknow¬ 
ledge Rome as the head of the league. Hut upon the expulsion of 
the kings the Latins asserted their independence, and commenced a 
struggle with Rome, which was not brought to a final clo.se till 340 
B.C., when the Latins were defeated by the Romans at the battle of 
Mt. Vesuvius. [Uncius.] The Latin League w-'s now dissolved. 
Several of the towns, such as Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
and Tusculum, received the Roman franchise; and the others oecame 
Roman Socii, and are mentioned in history under the general name 
of Nomgn Latinum or Latini. 

LatmIcus Sinus, a gulf on the coast of Ionia, in A.sia Minor, 
into which the river Maeander fell, named from Mt. Latmus. 

Latmus, a mountain in Caria. [Endymion.] 

LAtona. [Leto.] 

Laurentum, ancient town of T.atium, the residence of the mythical 
Latimis, situated on a height between Ostia and Ardea, not far 
from the sea, and surroundeil by a grove of laurels. 

LaurIum, mountain in the S. of Attica, celebrated for its silver 
mines. Athens owed much of her commercial (and political) power 
to these mines. See note in I'razcr's Pausanias, voi. 11, p. 4. 

Laus Pompeii {Lodi Vecchio), town in Gallia Cisalpina, made a 
muriicipium by the father of Pompey, whence its name. 

Lausus. 1. Son of Mezentius, king of the Etru.srans, .slain by 
Aeneas. 2. Son of Numitor and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

LXverna, the Roman goddess of thieves and impostors, from 
whom the Porta Lavernalis derived its name. 

LAvInIa and LAvInia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, betrothed 
to Turnus, but married to Aeneas. [Turnus.] 

LAvInTum, town of Latium, on the Via Appia, founded by Aeneas, 
and called Lavinium, in honour of his wife Lavinia. 

LEanoer, the famousyouth of Abydos.who swam every night across 
the Hellespont to visit Hero, the priestess of Aphrodite, in Sestus. Oi?^ 
night he perished in the waves; and Hero threw herself into the sea. 

LEbadEa, town in Boeotia, at the foot of a rock, in a cave of which 
was the celebrated oracle of Trophonius. 

Lebanon. [Libanus.] 

L 495 
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Lectisternium, a feast of the gods. 

LfiDA. daughter of Thestius, whence she is called Thestias, wife 
of Tyndareus, king of Sparta, and mother, either by Zeus or by 
Tyndareus, of Castor and Pollux, Clytemnestra and Helena 
Zeus visited Leda in the form of a swan. [Tyndareus.] 

LSgIo, originally consisting of 3 lines, each containing 10 maniples, 
each maniple possessing its own signum (or standard). Later, 
the legion was divided into 10 cohorts, and the standard consisted 
of an 'eagle' {aquila). At full strength a Roman legion consisted 
of 6,000 men. 

Lftolo {Leon), town in Hispania Tarraconensis, originally the 
headquarters of a Roman Legio. 

Leitourgia {liturgy), state-imposed duty at Athens. The chief 
were: (i) the annual ‘ liturgies,’ viz. office of choregus (or trainer of a 
choir), of gymnasiarch, and of public entertainer; (2) the periodic, 
e.g. the sacred mission to Delos; (3) the extraordinary, e.g. missions 
to the oracle at Delphi. The duty of the trierarchy fell under this 
head, and consisted in maintaining, for one year, a trireme found, 
rigged, and manned by the state. 

LEcythOs, { XrjKvdot ). tall vase or urn, with a handle, made for 
putting in tombs. They were frequently adorned and painted. 

LElEges, an ancient race, mentioned along with the Pelasgians 
as the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. The Leleges were a 
warlike and migratory race, who took possession of the coasts and 
the islands of Greece, and afterwards penetrated into the interior. 

LfeMANNUS or LEmanus Lacus {Lake of Geneva), large lake 
formed by the river Rliodanus, the boundary between the old Roman 
province in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii. 

Lemnos, one of the largest islands in the Aegaean Sea. It was 
sacred to Hephaestus. [Hephaestus.] Its earliest inhabitants, 
according to Homer, were the Thracian Sinties. When the Argo¬ 
nauts landed at Lemnos, they found it inhabited only by women, who 
had murdered all their husbands. [Hypsipyle.] Py the Lemnian 
women the Argonauts became the fathers of the Minyae, who in¬ 
habited the island till they were expelled by the Pelasgians. Lem¬ 
nos was conquered bv one of the generals of Darius; but Miltiades 
delivered it from the Persians, and made it subject to Athens. 

LfeMURES, ghosts of the dead. Seme writers describe Lemures 
as the common name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide them 
into 2 classes: the Lares, or the souls of good men, and the Larv^ae, 
or the souls of wicked men. But the common idea was that the 
Lemures anti Larvae were the same. In order to propitiate them 
the Romans celebrated the festival of the Lemuraiia or Lemuria. 

LfiNAKUS, a surname of Dionysus, derived from lenus {\riv6t), 
the wine-press or the vintage. 

LentOlus, patrician family of the Cornelia gens, of which the 
most important persons were: i. P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, 
the man of chief note in Catiline's conspiracy. He was quaestor 
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to Sulla, 81 B.c.: praetor in 75; consul in 71. In the next year he 
was ejected from the senate, with 63 others, for his infamous life. 
It was this that led him to join Catiline and his crew. From his 
high rank, he calculated on becoming chief of the conspiracy ; and a 
prophecy of the Sibylline books was applied by flattering haruspices 
to him. To gain power, and recover his place in the senate, he 
became praetor again in 63. When Catiline quitted the city for 
Etruria, Lentulus was left as chief of the home conspirators, and his 
irresolution probably saved the city from being fired. For it was 
by his over-caution that the negotiation with the ambassadors ol 
the Allobroges was entered into: these unstable allies revealed the 
secret to the consul Cicero. [Catiline.] Lentulus was deposed 
from the praetorship, and was strangled in the Capitoline prison on 
the 5th of December. 2. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
curule aedile in 63; praetor in 60: and consul in 57. In his consul¬ 
ship he moved for the immediate recall of Cicero, and afterv.^ards 
received Cilicia as his province. On the breakin," out of the Civil 
war in 49, he joined the Pompeian party. 3. L. Cornfxius I.sntu- 
Los Crus, praetor in 58, and consul in 49, when he took part against 
Caesar. After the battle of Pharsalia he fled to Egypt, and was 
put to death by young Ptolemy’s ministers. 

Leo the Great, pope from 440 to 461; the Latinity of his 
Nerrnons compares favourably with the best Latin classics. 

Leochares, Greek sculptor, of the 4th cent. b.c. One of his 
most famous works was a bronze group depicting Ganymede rapt 
by the eagle. He also worked on the Mausoleum. [Artemist\, 2.] 

L£6nIdas. I. King of Sparta, 491-480 b.c., son of \naxau- 
drides, and successor of his half-brother Cleomenes. When Greece 
was invaded by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent to make a stand 
against the enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. His forces amounted 
to about 5,000 men, of whom only 300 were Spartans. The Persians 
in vain attempted to force their way through the pass of Thermo¬ 
pylae. At length the Malian Ephialtes betrayed the mountain 
path of the Anopaea to the Persians, \vho were thus able to fall upon 
the rear of the Greeks. When it became known to Leonidas that 
the Persians were crossing the mountain, he dismissed all the other 
Greeks, except the Thespian and Theban forces, declaring that ho 
and the Spartans under his command must needs remain in the post 
they had been sent to guard. Then he advanced from the narrow 
pass and charged the myriads of the enemy with his handful of 
troops. In the de.sperate battle which ensued, Leonidas himself 
fell soon. The story is told in Herodotus, book vii. 2. King of 
Sparta, son of Cleonymus, ascended the throne about 256. Being 
opposed to the projected reforms of his contemporary, Agis IV, he 
was deposed and the throne was transferred to his son-in-law, 
Cleombrotus; but he was soon afterwards recalled, and caused Agis 
to be put to death, 240. He died about 236, and was succeeded by 
his son, Cleomenes III. 3. Of Tarentum, the author of some 100 
epigrams in the Doric dialect. His epigrams formed a part of the 
Garland of Meleager. He probably lived in the time of Pyrrhus. 
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Further fragments have come to light on a papynis from Oxyrbyn. 
chus. See a translation of the poems by E. Bevan (i 93 i)* 

LfioNNArus, a Macedonian of Pella, one of Alexander's generals 
He crossed over into Europe in 322 B.C., to assist Antipater against 
the Greeks; but he was defeated and killed by the Athenians. 

LftoNTfNi {Lentini), town in the E. of Sicily, about 5 miles from 
the sea, N.W. of Syracuse, founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, 
730 B.C., but never attained political importance, in consequence 
of its proximity to Syracuse. The plains N. of the city, called 
Leontini Campi, were very fertile. It was the birthplace of Gorgias. 

LeoprkpIdes, i.e. the poet Simonides, son of Leoprepes. 

Lft6TYCHfDfis. I. King of Sparta, 401-469 b.c. He com¬ 
manded the Greek fleet in 479, and defeated the Persians at the 
battle of Mycalc. 2. The reputed son of Agis II, excluded from the 
throne in consequence of his being suspected to be the son of 
Alcibiades by Timaea, the queen of Agis. His uncle, Agesilaus II, 
became king in his place. 

Lftplous, M. AemIlIus, the triumvir, son of M. Lepidas, consul 
78 B.C., who took up arms to rescind the laws of Sulla, but was 
defeated by Pompey and Catulus. His son was praetor in 49, and 
supported Caesar in the civil war. In 46 he was consul with Caesar, 
and in 44 he received from the latter the government of Narbonese 
Gaul and Nearer Spain. He was in the neighbourhood of Rome at 
the time of the dictator’s death, and having an army, he was able to 
assist M. Antony. Lepidus was now chosen pontifex maximus, and 
then repaired to his provinces of Gaul and Spain. Antony after his 
defeat at Mutina (43) fled to Lepidus. Together they crossed tlu' 
Alps with a powerful army, and were joined in the N. of Italy by 
Octavian (afterwards Augustus). In the month of October the 
triumvirate was formed by which the Roman world was divided 
between Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus. In the fresh division of 
the provinces after the battle of Philippi {42), Lepidus received 
Africa, where he remained till 36. In this year Augustus summoned 
him to Sicily to a.ssisl him in the war against Sex. Pompey. Lepidus 
obeyed, but, tired of being treated as a subordinate, he attempted 
to acquire Sicily for himself. He was easily subdued by Augustus, 
who spared his life, but deprived him of his triumvirate, his army, 
and his provinces, and commanded that he should live at Circeii, 
under strict surveillance. He allowed him, however, to retain his 
dignity of pontifex maximus. He was not privy to the conspiracy 
which his son formed to assassinate Augustus in 30. He died in 13. 

LeptInAs, an Athenian, known only as the proposer of a law 
taking away all special exemptions from the burden of public charges 
against which the oration of Demosthenes is directed, usually known 
as the Oration against Leptines, 355 b.c. 

Lerna or LernA, district in Argolis, not far from Argos, in which 
was a marsh and a small river of the same name. It was celebrated 
as the place where Hercules killed the Lernean Hydra. 

Lesbos, island in the Aegaean, off the coast of Mysia in A da 
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Minor. The island is important in the early history of Greece as 
the native region of the Aeolian School of lyric poetry. li vas the 
birthplace of the poets Terpander, Alcaeu^ Sappho, of the sage 
rittacus, of the historian llellanicus, and of the philosopher 
Theophrastus. 

LftxHfi, river in the lower world, from which the shades drank, 
and thus obtained forgetfulness of the past. 

LSto, called L 3 .tdna by the Romans, daughter of the Titan Coeus 
and Phoebe, and mother of Apollo and Artemis, by Zeus. The love 
of Zeus procured for Leto the enmity of Hera. Persecuted by this 
goddess, Leto wandered from place to place, till she came to Delos, 
which was then a floating island, and bore the name of Ortygia. 
[Delos.] Here she gave birth to Apollo and Artemis. Leto was 
worshipped in conjunction with her children. Delos was the chief 
seat of her worship. Consult Dyer. The Gods oj Greece. 

Leucas or LeucadIa {Santa Maurc^, island ir the Ionian f^ea. 
At the S. extremity of the island, opposite Cephallenta, was the 
celebrated promontory, variously calleil Leucas, Leucatas, l.eucates, 
or LeucSte, on which was a temple of Apollo Leiicadius. At the 
annual festival of the god it was the custom to cast down a ctiminai 
from this promontory into the sea: birds were attached to him, in 
order to break his fall; and if be reached the sea uninjured, boats 
were ready to pick him up. This appears to have been an expiatory 
rite; and it gave rise to the story that lovers leaped from this rock 
in order to seek relief from the pangs of love. [Sappho.] For the 
identification of Leucadia with the Homeric Ithaca, see Ithaca. 

Leucippus, i. Son of Oenomaus, the lover of Daphne. 2. Son of 
Perieres. prince of the Messenians, and father of Phoebe and Hilalra. 
3. Greek philosopher, the founder of the atomic theory of philosophy, 
which was developed by Democritus. His date is uncertain. 

Leuc6phrys, city of Caria, close to a curious lake of warm water, 
and having a renowned temple of Artemis Lciicophryna. 

Leuc6syri ('White Syrians'), the Greek name for the inhabitants 
of Cappadocia, who were of the Syrian race, in contradistinction to 
the Syrian tribes of a darker colour beyond the Taurus. 

LEuc6THiJ A or LeucothSe. i. A marine goddess, was previously 
Ino, the wife of Athamas. 2. Daugliter of the Babylonian king 
Orchamus and Eurynomc, beloved by Apollo, was buried alive by 
her father. Apollo metamorphosed her into an incense shrub. 

Leuctra, small town in Bocotia, on the road from Plataea to 
Thespiae. [Epaminondas.] 

Lex Duodhcim Tabularum. The legal history of the Roman 
republic begins with the Twelve Tables. It was, strictly, the first and 
only Roman coile; and its importance lies in this, that it substituted 
a public, written body of law^s, easily accessible and binding on all 
citizens of Rome, for an unwritten usage, the knowledge of which was 
confined to a few. Till the close of the republican period these 
laws were looked upon as a great legal charter, and in early times 
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were learned by heart in schools as a 'text-book inspired by fatf 
This celebrated code, published about the year 450 b.c., was engraved 
on bronze tablets and fixed on the rostra which stood in front ol 
the curia (or senate house). We do not possess any part of the 
text in its original form: probably this important witness of the 
national progress was destroyed in the Gallic invasion (390 b.c.) 
Only detached fragments of this code have survived, but they 
suffice to indicate its character. One or two specimens will illustrate 
their laconic brevity: (i) One who has confessed a debt, or against 
whom judgment has been given, shall be allowed 30 days in which 
to pay it; (2) Whenever a contract or conveyance is made, as it is 
spficified so let it be binding; (3) If a pation defrauds his client let 
him be accursed. Among the few offences visited with death, 
Cicero tells us, was 'libel' {occentatio or malum carmen). Ancient 
law among the Romans was a matter rather of religious and ancestral 
custom than a definite expression of the national conscience on 
questions of abstract right or wrong. Law, as we understand it, 
was but the consolidation of custom. Of Roman commentators upon 
the Law of the Twelve Tables there is a fairly long' list; the most 
important of these writers is the famous jurist Gaius, who wrote in 
the times of Hadrian and the Antonines. For the T.atin text of 
the fragments of the xii Tables the student is referred to Wordsworth, 
Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. See H. F. Jolowicz* 
Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law (1932). 

LibAnTus, Greek sophist and rhetorician, was the teacher of St. 
15 asil and St. Chrysostom, and the friend of the emperor Julian. 
He was born at Antioch, on the Orontes, about a.d. 314, and died 
about 395. His life of Demosthenes and his 'arguments’ to that 
orator's speeches have a permanent interest. He has justly been 
called 'the last of the Hellenists.' 

LIbAnus, a range of mountains on the confines of Syria and 
Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Cocle-Syria. Its highest summits 
are covered with perpetual snow, and its sides were in ancient times 
clothed With forests of cedars. It is considerably lower than the 
opposite range of Antilibanus, the highest point of which is Mt. 
Hermon. In the Scriptures the wwd Lebanon is u.sed for both 
ranges, and for either of them; but in classical authors the names 
Idbanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms. 

LIbentIma, a surname of Venus among the Romans, by which 
she is described as the goddess of sensual pleasure. 

LIbA'R or LIber r.xrilR, a name frequently given by the Roman 
poets to the Greek Hacchus or Dionysus. But the god Liber, and 
the goddess Libera, were ancient Italian divinities, presiding* over 
the cultivation of the vine and the fertility of the fields. 

Li BERTAS, the goddess of Liberty, to whom several temples were 
erected at Rome. These temples must be distinguished from the 
Atnum Libertatis. which was used as an office of the censors. 
Libertas is represented in works of art as a matron, with the pileus 
(a brimless felt cap), the symbol of liberty, or a wreath of laurel. 
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LIbSthrum or LIbEthra, ancient Thracian town in Pieria in 
Macedonia, on the slope of Olympus, where Orpheus is said to have 
lived. It was sacred to the Muses, hence called Libethridf.s 

LIbItIna, ancient Italian divinity, originally a deity of voluptuous 
delights, but identified by the later Romans with Pers^ phflne, on 
account of her connection with the dead and their buri.d. At her 
temple at Rome everything necessary for funerals was kept, and 
j;ersons might there either buy or hire oUch things. Hence a person 
undertaking the burial of a person (an undertaker) was called 
libitinarius, and his business libitina; hence the expression libitina 
funeribus non siifficiebat, i.e. they could not all be buried. Roman 
poets frequently employ her name in the sense of death itself. 

LibyphoenIces. the inhabitants of the cities founded by the 
Plioenicians on the coast of the Carthaginian territory. They were 
a mixed race of the Libyan natives with the Phoenician settlers. 

LIburnIa, district of Illyricum, along the coa‘?t of the Adriatic 
Sea. Its inhabitants, the Liburni, supported themselves by com¬ 
merce and navigation. Their ships were renlarkable for th-..ir swift 
sailing; and vessels built after the same model were called Liburnicae 
or Lihurnae naves. It w^as to these light vessels that Augustus was 
indebted for his victory at Actium. 

LIBYA, the Greek name for the continent of Africa. [Africa.] 

LIchas, an attendant of Hercules, brought his master the poisoned 
garment, and was hurled by him into the sea. 

LIcinius. I. C. Licinius Calvus, surnamed Stolo, a name said 
to be derived from the care with which he dug up the shoots spring¬ 
ing from the roots of his vines. He brought the contest between the 
patricians and plebeians to a happy termination. He was tribune 
of the plebs from 376 to 367 b.c., and was supported in his exer¬ 
tions by his colleague, L. Sextius. The law's which he proposed 
were: (i) That in future no more consular tribunes should be ap¬ 
pointed, but that consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian. (2) That no one should possess more than 
500 jugera of the public land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of 
large and 500 of small cattle. (3) A law regulating the affairs 
between debtor and creditor. (4) That the Sibylline books should 
be entrusted to a college of ten men (decemviri), half of whom should 
be plebeians. These rogations were passed after a vehement opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the patricians, and L. Sextius was the first plebeian 
who obtained the consulship, 366. Licinius was elected twice to the 
consulship, 364 and 361. 2. C. Licinius Macer, Roman annalist 

and orator, was impeached of extortion by Cicero, and committed 
suicide, 66 b.c. 3. C. Licinius Macer Calvus, son of the last, 
orator and poet, was born 82 b.c., and died about 47 or 46, in his 
35th or 36th year. His most celebrated oration was delivered 
against Vatinius, who was defended by Cicero. All his works, 
including his elegies, are lost. 

LIcInIus, Roman emperor a.d. 307-24, was a Dacian peasant 
by birth, and was raised to the rank of Augustus by the emperor 
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Galerius. He had the dominion of the East. He defeated Maxi¬ 
minus II, A.D. 314, and was himself defeated by Constantine, 315 
A second war broke out between Licinius and Constantine in 323, 
in which Licinius was deprived of his throne. In the following 
year he was put to death by Constantine.—Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vol. i. 

Lictors, attendants who carried the Fasces. 

LIgOrIa, district of Italy, bounded on the W. by the river Varus, 
and the Maritime Alps, which separated it from Transalpine Gaul, 
on the S li. by the river Macra, which separated it from Etruria, 
on the N. by the river Po, and on the S. by the Mare Ligusticum. 
The Maritime Alps and the Apennines run through the greater 
part of the country. The inhabitants were called by the Greeks 
Ligyes and Ligystini, and by the Romans Ligures (sing. Ligus, 
more rarely Ligur). In early times they inhabited the coasts of 
Gaul and Italy, from the mouth of the Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. 
They were divided by the Romans into Ligures Transalpini and 
Cisalpini, The names of the principal tribes were: on the W. 
side of the Alps, the Salyes or Salluvii, Oxybii, and Deciates; on 
the E. side of the Alps, the Internehi, Ingauni, and Apuani near the 
cojist, the Vagienni, Salassi, and Taurini on the upper course of the 
Po, and the Laevi and Mansci N. of the Po. The Ligurians were 
small of stature, but strong. In early times they served as mercen- 
aiics in the Carthaginian armies, and they were subdued by the 
Romans only after a long struggle. 

LiLtBAEifM {Marsala), towm in the W. of Sicily, with an excellent 
harlxiur, situated on a promontory' of the same name. The town 
was founded by the Carthaginians about 397 B.c., and was the 
principal Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. 

LImItes I^omani, the name of a continuous series of fortifications 
which the Romans erected along the Rhine and the Danube, to 
protect their jiossessions from the attacks of the Germans. 

Lindum [Lincoln), town of the Coritani, in Britain, and a Roman 
colony. The modem name Lincoln derives from Lindum Colonia. 

Ling6nes. I. People in Transalpine Gaul, boundeil by the 
Treviri on the N. and the Sequam on the S. Their chief town was 
Andematunnurn, afterwards Lingones [Langres). 2. A branch of 
the above-mentioned people, who migrated into Ci.sal]une Gaul 
along with the Boii, and dwelt in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 

LInits, the personification of a dirge or lamentation, and therefore 
described as a son of Apollo by the princess Psamathe. Both Argos 
and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth. Argive tradition 
related that Linus was exposed by his mother after his birth, and 
was brought up by shepherds, but was afterwards torn to pieces by 
dogs. Psamathe’s grief betrayed her misfortune to her father, who 
condemned her to death. Apollo, indignant at this cruelty, visited 
Argos with a plague; and the Argives endeavoured to propitiate 
Psamathe and Linus by means of sacrifices and dirges wdiich were 
called lini (Xfrei). According to Boeotian tradition Linus was 
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killed by Apollo, because he ventured upon a musical contest with 
the god. The Thebans distinguished between an earlier and later 
Linus; the latter is said to have instructed Hercules in music, but 
to have been killed by the hero. The linus-song was one of the 
ancient dirges which were perhaps laments for the departing summer: 
see Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii, p. 252 (2nd ed.). In any case * Linus' 
represents an old Greek nature-god. 

LlRis {Garigliano), more anciently called Clanis or GlSnis, river in 
central Italy, rising in the Apennines W. of Lake Fucinus, flowing 
into the Sinus Caietanus near Minturnae, and forming the boundary 
between Latium and Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whence 
the Liris quiela aqua of Horace. 

Lissus, town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth of the river 
Drilon, founded by Dionysius of Syracuse, 385 d.c., and possessing 
an impregnable acropolis called Acrolissus. 

Litana Silva, forest on the Apennines, in Cisalp.ne Gaul. 

LIternum or Linternum (Patria), town on the coast of Car kpania, 
at the mouth of the river Liris. It was to this place that the elder 
Scipio Africanus retired when the tribunes attempted to biing him 
to trial, and here he is said to have died. 

LIvTa. I. Sister of M. Liviiis Drusus, the tribune, 91 B.c., 
married first to M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uticensis, 
and subsequently toQ. Sei viliusCaepio, by whom she had a daughter, 
Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, who killed Caesar. 2. I.ivia 
Drusilla, daughter of Livius Drusus Claudianus, married hiFt to 
Tib. Claudius Nero; and afterwards to Augustus, who compelled 
her husband to divorce her, 38 b.c. She had already borne her 
husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, and at the time of 
her marriage wuth Augustus was pregnant with another, who 
received the name of Drusus. She never had any children by 
Augustus, but she retained his affections till his death. On the 
accession of her son Tiberius to the throne, she attemjited to obtain 
an equal share in the government; but this Tiberius would not 
allow. She died in a.d. 29. at the age of 82 or 86. 3. Or Livilla, 

daughter of Drusus senior and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus 
junior, the son of the emperor Tiberius. She was seduced by 
Sejanus, who persuaded her to poison her husband, a.d. 23. 4. Julia 

Livilla, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. 

LlvIus, T., Roman historian, was born at Patavium (Padua), 
m the N. of Italy, 59 b.c. The greater part of his life was spent in 
Rome, but he returned to his native town before his death, which 
happened at the age of 76, in the fourth year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. 
His literary talents secured the patronage of Augustus. The great 
work of Livy is a history of Rome, extending from the foundation 
of the city to the death of Drusus, 9 b.c., and comprised in 142 books. 
Of these, 35 have descended to us; but of the whole, with the 
exception of 2, we possess epitomes. The work has been divided 
into decades, containing 10 books each. The ist decade (bks. i-x) 
is entire, and embraces the period from the foundation of the city 
• L «5 
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to the year 294 B.c. The 2nd decade (bks. xi-xx) is lost, and 
embraced the period from 294 to 219. The 3rd decade (bks. xxi- 
xxx) is entire. It embraces the period from 219 to 201, compre¬ 
hending the whole of the second Punic war. The 4th decade (bks. 
xxxi-xl) is entire, and also one-half of the 5th (bks. xli-xlv). These 
15 books embrace the period from 201 to 167, and develop the pro¬ 
gress of the Roman arms in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and 
Asia, ending with the triumph of Aeniilius Paulus. Of the remain¬ 
ing books nothing remains except fragments. The style of Livy is 
clear and eloquent; but he did not take much pains in ascertaining 
the truth of events. His aim was to offer to his countrymen a narra¬ 
tive which, while it gratified their vanity, should contain no startling 
improbabilities nor gross perversion of facts. His works are trans¬ 
lated in Everyman’s Library; also text and translation in Loeb 
Library. The Oxford text is by Conway and Walters (1914-29). 

LIvIus Andr6nIcus, earliest Roman poet, was a Greek, and the 
slave of M. Livius Salinator. He wrote both tragedies and comedies 
in Latin, and his first drama was acted 240 b.c. He also translated 
the Odyssey into Saturnian verse. 

LdcRi, sometimes called I-Acrenses by the Romans, the inhabi¬ 
tants of two districts in Greece called L6cris. (i) Eastern Locris, 
extending from Thessaly and the pass of Thermopylae along the 
coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and bounded by Doris and Phocis 
on the W. It was a fertile and well-cultivated country. The N. 
part was inhabited by the Locri Epicnemidii, who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemis. The S. part was inhabited by the Locri 
Opuntii, who derived their name from their principal town. Opus. 
The 2 tribes were separated by Daphnus, a small slip of land, which 
at one time belonged to Phocis. (2) Western Locris, or the country 
of the Locri Ozolac, was bounded on the N. by Doris, on the W. by 
Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, and on the S. by the Corinthian Gulf. 
The country is mountainous, and for the most part unproductive. 
Mt. Corax from Aetolia, and Mt. Parnassus from Phocis, occupy the 
greater part of it. The Locri Ozolae were a colony of the Western 
Locrians, and were more uncivilized. They resembled their neigh¬ 
bours, the Aetolians, both in their predatory habits and in their 
mode of warfare. ,Their chief town was Amphissa. 

L 5 cri EpIzitPHYRii, ancient Greek city in Lower Italy, situated 
in the S.E. of Bruttium, N. of the promontory of Zephyrium, from 
which it was said to have derived its surname Epizephyrii, though 
others suppose this name given to the place simply because it lay 
to the W. of Greece. It was founded by the Locrians from Greece, 
683 B.c. The inhabitants regarded themselves as descendants of 
Ajax Oileus; and as he resided at the town of Naryx among the 
Opuntii. the poets gave the name of Narycia to Locris, and called 
the founders of the town the Narycii Locri. For the same reason 
the pitch of Bruttium is frequently called Narycia. Locri was 
celebrated for its laws. [Zaleucus.] Near the town was a temple 
of Proserpina. 

LdcusTA or LOcusta, female poi.soner, employed by Agrippina 
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in poisoning the emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dispatching 
Britarinicus. She was put to death in the reign of Galba. 

LollIus, M., consul, 21 b.c., and governor of Gaul, 10 d.c., was 
appointed by Augustus as tutor to his grandson, C. Caesar. Horace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Lollius. 

LondInIum or LondInum {London), capital of the Cancii in 
Britain, was originally situated on the S. bank of the Thames in the 
modern Southwark. It afterwards spread over the N. side of the 
river, and was hence called a town of the Trinobantes. It is first 
mentioned in the reign of Nero as a floiirishing town, frequented by 
Roman merchants. It was taken and its inhabitants massacred by 
the i 3 ritons, when they revolted under Boadicea, a.d. 02. The 
.lu.arter on the N. side of the river was surrounded with a wall and 
-iitch by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, the Roman governor 
of Britain. This wall probably commenced at a fort near the 
i resent site of the Tower, and continued alon.' the Minories to 
('ripplegate, Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the centnd point, 
from which all the Roman roads in Britain diverged. It possessed 
a Milliarium Aurcum, from which the miles on the roads were 
numbered; and a fragment of this Milliarium, the T.ondnn Stone, 
may be seen affixed to the wall of St. Swithin's Church in Cannon 
Street. This is almost the only monument of the Roman 1 .ondinium 
still extant, with the exception of coins, tessellated pavements, etc 

LoNoiNUS, Greek philosopher and grammarian of the 3rd century 
of our era. He taught philo.sophy and rhetoric at Athens, and 
Porphyry was among his pupils. He afterwards went to the East, 
where he became acquainted with Zenobia, of Palmyra, v.ho made 
him her teacher of Greek literature. It was mainly through his 
advice that she threw ofi her allegiance to the Roman empire. On 
her capture by Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to death by the 
emperor. The treatise On the Sublime (attributed 10 him), a great 
part of which is still extant, is a work of great merit. The besi 
•^ition of the treatise the Sublime is by Professor Roberts, who adds 
an English rendering. There is also a translation by A. O. Prickani 
in the Oxford Translation Series. 

Longus, a Greek sophist, of uncertain date in the 4th or 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D., the author of an extant erotic work. Da phis and Chlol. 
Thornicy's translation, revised, is published with text in Loeb 
Library. 

LorIum or LorIi, small place in Etruria, on the Via Aurelia, 
where Antoninus Pius was brought up and died. 

Lotis, nymph, who, to escape the embraces of Priapus, was 
metamorphosed into a tree, called after her Lotus. 

L6 t6phagi (‘lotus-eaters’), mentioned by Homer (Od. ix). 

Lt>A, also called Liia Mater or Liia Satumi, early Italian divinity, 
to whom were dedicated the arms taken in battle. 

LOcInIa, district in I-ower Italy, bounded on the N. by Campania 
and Samninm, on the E. by Apulia and the Gulf of Tarentum, o» 
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the S. by Bruttium, and on the W. by the Tyrrhene Sea. It was 
separated from Campania by the river Silarus, and from Bruttium 
by the river I.aus. Lucania was celebrated for its oxen. Hence 
the elephant was at first called by the Romans a Lucanian ox [Lucas 
605). The interior was originally inhabited by the Chones and 
Oenotrians. The Lucanians proper were Samnites, who settled 
both in I.ucania and Bruttium. They not only expelled or subdued 
the Oenotrians, but they gradually acquired possession of most of 
the Greek cities which flourished on the coast. They were subdued 
by the Romans after Pyrrhus had left Italy. 

LOcanus, M. Annaeus, usually called Lucan, Roman poet, born 
at Corduba in Spain, a.d. 39. Ilis father was L. Annaeus Mella, a 
brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was brought up at 
Home. He embarked in the conspiracy of Piso against Nero; and 
upon discovery was compelled to put an end to his life. He died 
A.D. 65, in the 26th year of his age. There is extant a heroic 
poem by Lucan, in 10 books, entitled Pharsalia, which relates the 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey. The loth book is imperfect. 
Best ed. by A. E. Housman (i92()). The poem has been rendered 
into English verse by Ridley (and ed. 1919). 

Lucckius, L., friend of Cicero, was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship, along with Julius Caesar, in 60 b.c. He wrote a 
history of Rome, commencing with the Social War. 

LOcIAnus, usually called Lucian, Greek writer and greatest of 
second-century Sophists, born at Samosata, the capital of Comma- 
gene, in Syria, flourished in the reign of M. Aurelius. He practised 
as an advocate at Antioch, and afterwards travelled through 
Greece, giving instruction in rhetoric. Late in life he obtained the 
office of procurator of part of Egypt. Lucian's Dialogues are 
treated in a variety of styles, from seriousness down to humour and 
bufftxinery. Some are employed in attacking the heathen philo¬ 
sophy and religion, others are mere pictures of manners without 
any polemic drift. The best version of his works in English is that 
published in the Oxford Translation Series by H. W. and F. G. 
Fowler (4 vols., 1905). 

LucIter, or Phosphbrus C^rmgei oi lightis the name oi the 
p\auet Veuus, when seen in the morning beiore sunrise. The same 
planet was called Hesperus, Vesperugo, Vesper, Noctiler, or Noc- 
tumus, when it appeared in the heavens after sunset. Lucifer as a 
personification is called a son of Astraeus and Aurora or Eos, of 
Ccphalus and Aurora, or of Atlas. He is called the father of Ceyx, 
Daedalion, and of the Hesperides. Lucifer is also a surname of 
several goddesses of light, as Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate. 

LCcTlIus, C., Roman satirist, was bom at Suessa of the Aurunci, 
148 B c., and died at Naples, 103, in the 46th year of his age. He 
was the first to mould Roman satire into that form which was de¬ 
veloped by Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 

LOcIna, the goddess of light, or rather the goddess that brings to 
light, and hence presides over the birth of children. 
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LucrEtIa, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, who was raped by 
Sex. Tarquinius. [Tarquinius.] 

Lucr^tIus Carus, T., Roman poet, bom 95 b.c., is said to have 
been driven mad by a love potion, and to have perished by his own 
hand, 52 or 51 b.c. It is, however, probable that this story was an 
invention of an enemy of the Epicureans. Lucretius is the author 
of a philosophical poem, in hexameters, divided into 6 books, 
addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58, and 
entitled De Rerum Natura. It contains an exposition of the 
doctrines of Epicurus. This poem is admitted to be the greatest 
of didactic poems. The best edition of the De Rerum Natura is 
Munro’s (4th cd., 1886), with English prose rendering. The Oxford 
text is by C. Bailey, whose translation is in the Oxford Translations 
Series. A verse translation is also in Everyman's Library. See 
W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic (1905), and G. D. lladzsits, 
Lucretius and his Influence (1Q34). Sellar's Roman Poets of the 
Republic, chaps, xi-xiv, is full of fine criticism. 

LucrInus LXcus, was the inner part of the Sinus Cumanus or 
Puteolanus, a bay on the coast of Campania, between the pro¬ 
montory, Misenum, and Puteoli. At a very early period the Lucrine 
lake was separated from the remainder of the bay by a dike 8 stadia 
in length, and thus became an inland lake. Its waters remained 
salt, and were celebrated for their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine 
lake was another lake called Avernus. [Avernus Lacus.] The 
Lucrine lake was filled up by a volcanic eruption in 1538, when a 
conical mountain rose in its place (Monte Nuovo). 

LCcullus, L. LIcInIus, celebrated as tlie conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, fought on the side of Sulla in the civil wars with the Marian 
party, was praetor 77 b.c., and consul 74. In 74 he received the 
conduct of the war against Mithridates, which he carried on for 8 
years with great success. [Mithridates.] But being unable to 
end the war in consequence of mutiny, he was superseded in the 
command by Acilius Glabrio, 67 b.c. On his return to Rome 
Lucullus devoted himself to a life of luxury. He died in 57 or 36 
He was the first to introduce cherries into Italy, which he had 
brought with him from Cerasus in Pontus. He was a patron of 
Viterature. He also composed a Yustory of the Marsic war in Greek. 
See Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. iv, for an estimate of this 
remarkable man. 

LugdUnum (Lyons), town of Gallia Lugdunensis, at the confluence 
of the Arar (Sadne) and the Rhodanus (Rh 6 ne), was made a Roman 
colony, 43 B.C., and becaii.o under Augustus the capital of the 
province, and the residence of the Roman governor. 

LOna, goddess of the moon. [Selene.] 

LOna (Luni), Etruscan town, situated on the left bank of the 
Macra, about 4 miles from the coast, originally formed part of 
Liguria. It possessed a harbour at the mouth of the river, called 
Lunae Portus (Gulf of Spezia). In 177 b.c. Luna was made a 
Roman colony. 
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is divided into 2 unequal valleys by the chain of Mt. Tmolus; of 
which the S. and smaller is watered by the river Cayster, and the 
N. forms the great plain of the Hermus. To Homer the country was 
known as Maednia. Lydia was an early seat of Asiatic civilization, 
and exerted a very important influence on the Greeks. The Lydian 
monarchy, which was founded at Sardis, grew up into an empire. 
Lydia pa.ssed, by the bequest of Attains III, to the Romans. 

Lyncestis, district in S.W. Macedonia, on the frontier of Illyria, 
inhabited by the Lyncestae, an Illyrian people. The capital was 

1. yncus, though later Heraclea became the chief town. Near Lyncus 
was a river, said to have been intoxicat^ig. 

Lynceus. I. One of the 50 sons of Aegyptus, who was saved by 
his wife Ilypermnestra, when his brothers were murdered by the 
daughter.s of Danaus. Lynceus succeeded Danaus as king of Argos. 

2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts, the most keen-sighted. He was slain by Pollux. 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, endeavoured to murder Triptolemus, 
but he was mct.amorphosed by Ceres into a lynx. 

Lyrnessus, town in the Troad, the birthplace of Briseis. 

Lysander, Spartan general and diplomat. Having been ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the Spartan lleet, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, he gained the favour of Cyrus, who supplied him with largo 
sums of money to pay his sailors. In 405 b.c. he brought the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war to a conclusion, by the defeat of the Athenian fleet 
off Aegospotami, and in the following year he entered Athens in 
triumph. It was through his influence that Agesilaiis, the brother 
of Agis, obtained the Spartan throne in opposition to Leotychides, 
the reputed son of the latter. Lysander accompanied Agesilaus 
to Asia; but the king pur])o.scly thwarted all his dc.signs. On his 
return to Sparta, Lysander resolved to bring about a change in the 
Spartan constitution, by abolishing hereditary royalty, and making 
the throne elective. But before he could carry his enterprise into 
effect, he fell in battle under the walls of Haliartus, 395 b.c. 

LStsIas, Attic orator, was born at Athens, 458 b c., the son of 
Cephalus, a native of Syracuse. At the age of 15 Lysias joined the 
Athenians who went as colonists to Thurii, in Italy, 443; but he 
returned to Athens after the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, 411. 
During the rule of the 30 Tyrants (404) he was thrown into prison; 
but he escaped, and joined Thrasybulus, to whom he rendered im¬ 
portant assistance. He died in 378. Lysias wrote orations for 
others, of which several are extant. Some portions of various 
speeches were discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1905. The speeches, 
with a translation by W. R. Lamb, are published in the Loeb Library. 
See also J ebb’s A/tic Orators. 

LysImachIa, or -Ea, town of Thrace, on the Gulf of Melas, and on 
the isthmus connecting the Thracian Chersonesus with the main¬ 
land, founded 309 B.c. by Lysimachus. 

LysImAchus, one of Alexander's generals, obtained Thrace in the 
division of the provinces, after Alexander's death (323 B.c.), and 
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assumed the title of king in 306. He joined the other generals ol 
Alexander in opposing Antigonus, and it was he and Seleucus who 
gained the decisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus (301). In 287 
Lysirnachus and Pyrrhus expelled Demetrius from Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus, for a time, obtained possession of the Macedonian throne; 
but in the following year he was driven out of the country by Lysi- 
machus, who now became king of Macedonia. Towards the end ol 
his reign the aged Lysirnachus put to death his son Agathocles. 
This deed alienated the minds of his subjects; and Seleucus in¬ 
vaded the dominions of I.ysimachus. The two monarchs met in 
the plain of Corns (Corupedion); and Lysirnachus fell in the battle 
that ensued, 281 b.c. 

Lysippus, of Sicyon, Greek sculptor, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, who is reported to have said that no one should 
paint him but Apelles, and no one make his statue but Lysippus. 
Of extant statues by him, the most famous are the ‘ Agias' (probably 
a contemporary copy of the original) and the ‘ Apoxyomenos' (prob¬ 
ably a marble copy, now in the Vatican). In Lysippus* work the ideal 
athlete is more perfectly portrayed than anywhere else. His statue 
of ' Opportunity ’ gave rise to the proverb * Take time by the forelock.* 
S^e Lystppus, by F. P. Johnson, 1927. 

Lysis, Pythagorean philosopher, teacher of Epaminondas. 

Lystra, city of Lycaonia, on the confines of Isauria, celebrated 
as one chief scene of the preaching of Paul and Barnabas. 

MAcAreus, son of Aeolus, who committed incest with his sister 
Canacc. Issa, daughter of Macareus, is called Macarei's. 

MaccAbaei, the descendants of the family of the heroic Judas 
Maccabi or Maccabaeus, a surname which he obtained from his 
glorious victories. (From the Hebrew makkab, 'a hammer.’) 
They were also called Asamonaci, from Asamonaeus, or Chasmon, 
the ancestor of Mattathias, and his five sons, John, Simon, Judas, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan; or, in a shorter form, Asmonaei or Has- 
monaei. The family first obtained distinction by their resisting 
the attempts of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, king of Syria, to root out 
the worship of Jehovah. They succeeded in delivering their country 
from the Syrian yoke, and became the rulers of Judaea. The 
revolt, which became a war of national independence, was begun 
by Mattathias. After his death it was carried on by his 3rd son, 
Judas, who took the name of Maccabaeus. In 160 b.c. he was killed 
in battle, and later, 144, his brother Jonathan, who succeeded 
him, was murdered. Under Simon, however, the country became 
virtually independent of Syria. He was succeeded by his son, 
Joannes. [Hyrcanus.] See i Maccabees (in the Apocrypha)- 
Josephus, Antiquities, xii. 

MAcftodNiA, country in Europe, N. of Greece, originally named 
Emathia. Its boundaries were enlarged by the conquests of Philip. 
Very little is known of the history of Macedonia till the reign of 
Amyntas I, a contemporary of Darius Hystaspis; but from that 
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time their history is connected with that of Greece, till at length 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, became the virtual 
master of the whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander ex¬ 
tended the Macedonian supremacy over a great part of Asia; and 
the Macedonian kings continued to exercise their sovereignty over 
Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the Romans, i68. brought the 
Macedonian monarchy to a close. Macedonia was then divided 
into 4 districts. 

MAcer, AemIlIus. I. Roman poet, native of Verona. He died 
in Asia, i6 b.c. He wrote a poem on birds, snakes, and medicinal 
plants. 2. We must distinguish from Aemilius Macer of Verona a 
poet Macer, w.ho wrote on the Trojan war. He was alive in a.d. i2 , 
since he is addressed by Ovid in that year {Ex Pont. ii. lo, 2). 

MAcer, LIcInTus. [Licinius, 2.] 

MAc£tae, another name of the Macedonians. 

MAchaon, son of Aesculapius, the surgeon of the Greeks in the 
Trojan war, led the Thessalian troops with his brother Podalirius. 
He was killed by Eurypylus, the son of Telephus. 

MacrTnus, M. OpIlIus SfivEaus, Roman emperor, April, a.d. 
217 —June 218, and successor of Caracalla, whom he had caused 
to be assassinated. He was put to death by the generals of 
Elagabalus. 

Macu6bIus, Roman grammarian, who lived about a.d. 400, wrote 
several works, of which the most important are: (i) A treatise in 7 
books, entitled Saturnalia Convivia, consisting of dissertations on 
history, mythology, criticism, and various points of antiquarian 
research, (2) A commentary on Cicero's Somnium Sciptonis. 

Maeander, river in Asia Minor, proverbial for its wanderings, 
rising in the S. of Phrygia, flowing between Lydia and Caria, of 
which it forms the boundary, and at last falling into the Icarian 
Sea between Myus and Priene. As a god Maeander is described 
as the father of the nymph Cyane, who was the mother of Caunus. 
Hence the latter is called by Ovid Maeandrius juvenis. 

Maecenas, C. CilnIus, Roman etjues, but descended both on 
his father's and mother’s side from the Lucurnones of Etruria. His 
paternal ancestors were the Cilnii, a powerful family at Arretium, 
and his maternal ancestors the Maecenates, at Arretium. Maecenas 
was the friend and minister of Augustus. But towards the latter 
years of his life a coolness sprang up between them, and Maecenas 
retired from public life. He died 8 b.c. The fame of Maecenas 
rests on his patronage of Virgil and Horace. [Horatius Flaccus; 

ViRGILlUS.] 

MaedIca, country of the Maedi in the W. of Thrace. 

MaelIus, Sp., the richest of the plebeian knights, bought up 
com in Etniria in the great famine at Rome in 440 b.c. This corn 
he sold to the poor at a small price, or distributed it gratuitously. 
The patricians accused him of aiming to be king, and appointed 
Cincinnatus dictator. C. Servilius Ahala, the master of the horse. 
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tjummoned Maelius to appear before the tribunal of the dictator; 
but as he refused to go, Ahala slew him. His property was con¬ 
fiscated, and his house pulled down; its vacant site, which was called 
the Aequimaelium, continued a memorial of his fate. 

Maenadbs. [Bacchae.] 

MaenXlus, mountain in Arcadia, extending from Megalopolis to 
Tegea, celebrated as the haunt of Pan. Roman poets use the 
adjectives Maenalius and Maenalis as equivalent to Arcadian. 

MaenIus, C., consul, 338 b.c., with L. Furius Camillus. The 2 
consuls completed the subjugation of Latium; they were rewarded 
with a triumph, and equestrian statues were erected to their honour 
in the Forum. Maenius, in his censorship (318 b.c.), allowed bal¬ 
conies to be added to the buildings surrounding the forum, that the 
spectators might behold the games exhibited in the forum: these 
balconies were called after him Maeniana (sc. aedificia). 

Mae 6 n 1 a, ancient name of Lydia. 

Maeotis Palus (Sea of Azov), inland sea on the borders of Europe 
and Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea), with which it 
communicates by the Bosporus Cimmerius. The Scythian tribes 
on its banks were called by the name of Maedtae or Maeotfci. The 
sea had also the names of Cimmcrium or Bosporicum Mare. 

MAgi, the order of Persian priests. [Zoroaster.] 

Magna Mater. [Rhea.] 

MagnentIus, Roman emperor in the West, a.d. 350-3, obtained 
the throne by the murder of Constans, but was defeated by Con- 
stantius, and put an end to his own life. 

Mago, the name of several Carthaginians, of whom the most 
celebrated were: i. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and youngest brother 
of the famous Hannibal. He carried on the war for many years in 
Spain; and after the Carthaginians had been driven out of that 
country by Scipio, he landed in Liguria, where he remained 2 years 
(205-203 B.c,). 2. The author of a work upon agriculture in the 

Punic language, in 28 books, which was translated into Latin. 

Mai a, daughter of Atlas and Plefdnd, was the eldest of the Pleiades, 
and the most beautiful of the 7 sisters. In a grotto of Mt. CyllSnS, 
in Arcadia, she became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. The 
Romans identified her with an old Italian goddess of the spring. 

MajorIanus, JOlIus VAlSrIus, emperor of the West, a.d. 
457-61, was raised to the empire by Ricimer. He prepared to 
invade the Vandals in Africa but his fleet was destroyed by them, 
whereupon he made peace with Genseric. His popularity excited 
the jealousy of Ricimer, who compelled him to abdicate and then 
commit suicide. 

MAlAca (Malaga), important town on the coast of Hispania 
Baetica, founded by the Phoenicians. 

MAlSa, or -fiA, promontory on the S.E. of Laconia. 

MAlis, district in the S. of Thessaly, on the Maliacus Sinus, and 
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opposite the N.W. point of the island of Euboea. It extended as 
far as the pass of Thermopylae. Its inhabitants, the Maliensea, 
were Dorians, and belonged to the Amphictyonic League. 

MAmercus, the name of a distinguished family of the Acmilia 
gens in the early times of the republic. 

Mamrrs, the Oscan name of the god Mars. 

MAmertIni. [Messana.] 

MAmIlIus, a distinguished family in Tusculum. It was to a 
member of this family, Octavius Mamilius, that Tarquinius betrothed 
his daughter; and on his expulsion from Rome, his son-in-law roused 
the I^tin people against the republic, and perished in the battle at 
Lake Regillus. The Mamilii afterwards removed to Rome. 

MAmurra, Roman eques, bom at Formiae, was the commander of 
the engineers {praefectus fabrum) in Julius Caesar's army in Gaul, 
and amassed great riches. Horace calls Formiae, in ridicule, 
Mamurrarum urbs, from which we may infer that the name of 
Mamurra had become a byword of contempt. 

MancInus, C. HostIlIus, consul 137 b.c., was defeated by the 
Numantines, and purchased his safety by making peace. The senate • 
refused to recognize it, and went through the hypocritical ceremony 
of delivering him over to the enemy, who refused to accept him. 

MAnes (‘the good'), name which the Romans gave to the souls of 
the departed, who were worshipped as gods. Hence on sepulchres 
we find D. M. S., that is, Dis Manibus Sacrum. 

MANltTno, F.gyptian priest of Serapis, in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy, who wrote in Greek (3rd cent, b.c.) an account of the 
religion and history of Egypt. His history contained an account 
of the dynasties of kings. The work itself is lost; but a li.st of the 
dynasties is preserved in Julius Africanus and Eusebius. 

MAnIlIus. I. C., tribune of tlie plebs, 66 b.c., proposed the law 
(Mariilia T.ex), granting to Pompey the command of the war against 
Mithridates, and which Cicero supported in an extant oration. 
2 Koman poet, who lived in the time of Augustus, and the author 
of an extant astrological poem in 5 books, entitled Astronomica. 
Cf. Mackail, Latin Literature, pp. 153-60, and Housman's editio 
minor (1932). 

ManlIus, M., consul 392 b.c., took refuge in the Capitol when 
Rome was taken by the Gauls in 390. One night, when the Gauls 
endeavoured to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from his 
sleep by the cackling of the geese; collecting his men, he succeeded 
in driving back the enemy, who had icached the summit of the hill 
From this heroic deed he received the surname of Capitolinus. In 
385 he defended the cause of the plebeians, who were suffering from 
the treatment of their patrician creditors. In 384 he w^as charged 
with high treason by the patricians; and being condemned to death 
by the people, he was hurled down the Tarpeian rock. The members 
of the Manlia gens accordingly resolved that none of them should 
ever bear in future the praenoinen of Marcus. 
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MantInBa, ancient town in Arcadia. It is celebrated for the 
battle fought under its w'alls between the Spartans and Thebans. 
[Epaminondas.] In consequence of its treachery to the Achaeans, 
Aratus put to death its leading citizens, sold the rest as slaves, and 
changed its name into Antigonia, in honour of Antigonus Doson. 
The emperor Hadrian restored to the place its ancient name. 

Mant6, prophetess, daughter of Tiresias, and mother of Mopsus. 

MantOa, town in Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the river 
Mincius, is celebrated because Virgil, who was born at the neighbour¬ 
ing village of Andes, regarded Mantua as his birthplace. 

MArXthon, village of Attica, situated near a bay on the E. coast, 
Z2 miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles by another. It 
stood in a plain, extending along the seashore, about 6 miles in 
length, and from 3 to miles in breadth, and surrounded on the 
other 3 sides by rocky hills. Two marshes bound the extremity of 
the plain. Here was fought the celebrated battle between the 
Persians and Athenians, 490 b.c. The Persians were drawn up on 
the plain, and the Athenians on some portion of the high ground 
above. The tumulus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. 

Marcellus, the name of a plebeian family of the Claudia gens. 
I. M. Claudius Marcellus, celebrated as 5 times consul, and the 
conqueror of Syracuse. In his first consulship, 222 b.c., Marcellus 
distinguished himself by slaying in battle witli his own hand Brito- 
martus or Viiidornarus, king of the Insubrian Gauls, whose spoils 
he afterwards dedicated as spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. This was the 3rd and last instance in Roman history in 
which such an offering was made. Marcellus was one of the chief 
Roman generals in the second Punic war. He took Syracuse in 
212 B.C., after a siege of 2 years. [Archimedes.] Marcellus fell 
in battle against Hannibal in 208. 2. M. Claudius Marcellus, 

consul 51 B.C., and a bitter enemy of Caesar. In 46 b.c. he was 
pardoned by Caesar; whereupon Cicero returned thanks to Caesar 
in the extant oration Pro Marcello. Marcellus, who was then living 
at Mytilene, set out on his return; but he was murdered at the 
Piraeus by his own attendant, P. Magius Chilo. 3. C. Claudius 
Marcellus, brother of No. 2, and also an enemy of Caesar, was 
consul in 49, when the civil war broke out. 4. C. Claudius Mar¬ 
cellus, first cousin of the two preceding, and, like them, an enemy 
of Caesar. He was consul in 50, but he did not join Pompey in 
Greece, and was pardoned by Caesar. 5. M. Claudius Marcellus, 
son of the preceding and of Octavia, the daughter of C. Octavius and 
sister of Augustus, was born in 43. Augustus, who had probably 
destined him for his succe.ssor, adopted him as his son, and gave him 
his daughter Julia in marriage (25 b.c.). In 23 he was curule aedile, 
but died in the same year, to the great grief of Augustus. Marcellus 
is commemorated by Virgil in a pa.ssage {Aen. vi. 860-86) recited 
by the poet to Augustus and Octavia. 

MarcIus, the name of a Roman gens, which claimed descent from 
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Ancus Marcius, the 4th king of Rome. Coriolanus belonged to this 
gens; and at a later time it was divided into the families of Philippus, 
Rex, and Rutilus. [Philippus, II.] 

MarcIus, Italian seer, whose prophetic verses {Carmina Marciana) 
were discovered in 213 B.c., and preserved in the Capitol with the 
Sibylline books. 

MarcOmanni, that is, 'men of the mark or border,' German people, 
of the Suevic race, originally dwelt between the Rhine and the 
Danube; but under their chieftain, Maroboduus, they migrated into 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they settled after subduing 
the Boii, and fouiifled a kingdom which extended S. as far as the 
Danube. Later the Marcomanni, with the Qiiadi and other German 
tribes, carried on war with the emperor M. Aurelius, which lasted 
during his reign, and was only ended by his son Commodus pur¬ 
chasing peace when he ascended the throne, a.d. 180. 

MardOnIus, Persian general, son ot Gobryas, and son-in-law of 
Darius Hystaspis. In 492 B.c. Darius sent him topuni.sh Lretriaand 
Athens for the aid they had given to the lonians; but his fleet was 
destroyed by a storm off Mt. Athos, and his land forces were partly 
destroyed on his passage through Macedonia by the Brygians, a 
lb racial! tube. On the accession of Xerxes he instigated the 
expedition against Greece. After the defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis (480) he was left by Xerxes to conquer Greece; but he was 
defeated in 479, near Plataea, by Pausanias, and was slain in the 
battle. 

Marea, town of Lower Egypt, which gave its name to the district 
and lake of MareOtis. The lake was separated from the Mediter¬ 
ranean by the neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and supplied 
with water by the Canopic branch of the Nile, and by canals. 

Margiana, province of the Persian empire, bounded on the E. 
by Baclnana, on the N.E. and N. by the river Oxus, and on the W. 
by Hyrcania. It received its name from the river Margus. On this 
river .stood the capital, Antiochia Margiana, founded by Alexander 
the Great, and rebuilt by Antiochus I. 

MArIca, Latin nymph, mother of Latinus by Faunu.s, was wor¬ 
shipped by the inhabitants of Minturnae, in a grove on the river 
f ins. The country round Minturnae is called by Horace Maricas 
litora. 

MArius, C. I. The celebrated Roman, who was 7 times consul, 
was born in 137 B.c., near .\rpinum. He rose to distinction by his 
military abilities. He served under Scipio Africanus the Younger, 
at the siege of Numantia, in Spain (134 b.c.), but he was not elected 
tribune of the Plebs till 119 B.c., when he was 38 years of age. He 
afterwanls married Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar, the father of 
the dictator. Marius was now one of the leaders of the popular 
party at Rome. In 109 Marius served in Africa as legate of the 
consul Q. Metelliis, in the war against Jugurtha. In 107 he ivas 
elected consul, and received the province of Numidia, and the 
conduct of the war against Jugurtha (107). In the following year 
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(106) Jugurtha was surrendered to him. [Jugurtha.] Marius 
sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king from his 
betrayer, Bocchus. This circumstance began the hatred which 
afterwards existed between Marius and Sulla, since the enemies 
of Marius claimed for Sulla the merit of bringing the war to a close. 
Meantime Italy was threatened by barbarians, mostly Cimbri and 
Teuton!, who had migrated from the N. of Germany. It was felt 
that Marius was the only man capable of saving the state. Accord¬ 
ingly he was elected consul a second time (104); but the barbarians, 
instead of crossing the Alps, marched into Spain, which they ravaged 
for the next 2 or 3 years. Marius was elected consul a third time in 
103, and a fourth time in 102. In the latter of these years the barbar¬ 
ians returned into Gaul, and divided their forces. The Cimbri crossed 
the Tyrolese Alps. The Teuton! and Ambrones marched against 
Marius. The battle was fought near Aquae Sextiae in which 

the whole nation was annihilated by Marius. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius was elected consul a fifth time 
(loi), and joined Catulus in the N. of Italy. The 2 generals de¬ 
feated the Cimbri on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near Vercellae 
(Vercelh). Marius was received at Rome with unprecedented 
honours. In order to secure the consulship a 6th time, he connected 
himself with the 2 demagogues, Saturninus and Glaucia. He gained 
his object, and was consul a sixth time in 100. In this year he 
drove into exile his old enemy Metellus. When Saturninus and 
Glaucia took up arms against the state, he was compelled by the 
senate to put down the insurrection. [Saturninus.] But although 
old, and full of honours, he was anxious to command the war against 
Mithridates (88 b.c.). He obtained a vote of the pcojde, conferring 
upon him the command which the senate had bestowed on Sulla; 
but Sulla marched on Rome with his army, and compelled Marius to 
flee. After wandering along the coast of Latium, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the river Liris, near Min- 
tumae; but when a Cimbrian soldier entered his prison to put him 
to death, Marius in a terrible voice exclaimed: ‘Man, darest thou 
murder C. Marius?’ Wliereupon the barbarian threw down his 
sword and rushed out of the prison. The inhabitants of Minturnae 
now took compassion on Marius, and placed him on board a ship. 
He reached Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage; but he had 
scarcely put his foot on shore before the Roman governor sent an 
officer to bid him leave the country. His reply was: ‘Tell the 
praetor that you have seen C. Marius a fugitive, sitting on the ruins 
of Carthage.' Soon afterwards Marius returned to Italy, where the 
consul Cinna (87 b.c.) had taken up arms against Sulla's party. 
Cinna had been driven out of Rome, but he now entered it with 
Marius. The guards of Marius stabbed every one whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the noblest of the Roman 
aristocracy. Without an election, Marius and Cinna named them¬ 
selves consuls for the following year (86). But on the 18th day of 
his consulship Marius died of pleurisy, in his 71st year. 2. Son of 
the preceding by adoption; was consul in 82 b.c., when he was 27 
years of age. In this year he was defeated by Sulla, near Sacriportus, 
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on the frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge in the town of 
Praeneste. Here he was besieged; but after Sulla’s victory at the 
Colline gate of Rome over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an end to 
his own life. 3. The false Marius, put to death by Antony, 44 b.c. 

MAro, VirgIlTus. [Virgilius.] 

Mar6bod0us, king of the Marcomanni, was a Suevian by birth, 
and was brought up at the court of Augustus. After his return to 
his native country, he succeeded in establishing a kingdom in Ger¬ 
many [Marcomanni] ; but the other German tribes being suspicious, 
he was expelled from his dominions about a.d. 19, and took refuge 
in Italy, where Tiberius allowed him to remain. 

Marpessa, daughter of Evenus, and wife of Idas. 

Marpessa, mountain in Paros, from which the Parian marble 
was obtained. Hence Virgil speaks of A/ai'y?«ta (i.e. Parian). 

MarrOcIni, a brave and warlike people in Italy of the Sabellian 
race, occujjying a narrow country along the right bank of the river 
Aternus, and bounded on the N. by the V'estini, on the W. by the 
Peligni and Marsi, on the S. by the Frentani, and on the E. by the 
Adriatic Sea. Their chief town was Teate. They submitted to 
the Romans in 304 b.c. 

Mars, Roman god, identified by the Romans with the Greek 
Ares. The name of the Sabine and Oscan god w^as Mainers; and 
Mars itself is a contraction of Mavers or Mavors. Next to Jupiter, 
Mars enjoyed the highest honours at Rome. He was considered 
the father of Romulus. Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus were the 3 
tutelary divinities of Rome, to each of whom king Nuina appointed 
a flamen. He was worshipped at Rome as the god of war with the 
surname of Gradivus, and war itself was designated by the name of 
Mars. His priests, the Salii, danced in full armour, and the place 
dedicated to warlike exercises was called after his name (Campus 
Martins). Mars was also the protector of agriculture; and with the 
surname of Silvanus, he was worshipped as the guartliaii of cattle. 
As the god who watched over the Romans in their civil capacity. 
Mars was given the surname of Quirinus. The w'olf and the wood¬ 
pecker ipicus) were sacred to Mars. The most important templets of 
Mars at Rome were that outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian 
road, and that of Mars Ultor, built by Augustus in the Forum. 
This temple is described by Ovid, Fasti, v. 550 sqq. 

Marsi. i. People of the Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of 
Italy. Their bravery was proverbial; and they were the movers of 
the war waged against Rome by the Socii or Italian allies in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise, and which is known by the name of 
the Marsic or Social war. Their chief town was Marruvium. The 
Marsi appear to have been acquainted with the medicinal properties 
of plants. Hence they were regarded as magicians, and were said 
to be de.scended from a son of Circe. 2. A people in the N.W. of 
Germany. They joined the Cherusci in the war against the Romans 
which terminated in the defeat of Varus. 

MARSifAS, satyr of Phrygia, who, having found the flute which 
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Athena had thrown away in disgust on account of its distorting 
her features, discovered that it emitted the most beautiful strains. 
Marsyas was rash enough to challenge Apollo to a musical contest, 
the conditions of which were that the victor should do what he 
pleased with the vanquished. Apollo played upon the cithara, 
and Marsyas upon the flute. The Muses, who were the umpires, 
decided in favour of Apollo. As a punishment for his presumption, 
Apollo bound Marsyas to a tree, and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the source of the river Marsyas. The statue of Marsyas in the 
forum of Rome is well known by the allusions of the Roman poets. 
See Ovid, Metam. vi. 382-400. Frazer deals exhaustively with the 
Marsyas legend in Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, chap. vi. 

MautIalis, M. VALfiRlus, epigrammatic poet, born at Bilbilis 
in Spain, about a.d. 40. He came to Rome in 66; and after residing 
there 35 years, he returned to the place of his birth in 100. His 
death cannot have taken place before 104. His fame was wide, 
and he secured the patronage of Titus and Domitian. His extant 
works consist of a collection of short poems, included under the 
general appellation Epigrammata, divided into 14 books. Martial 
throws a valuable light on the social life of Rome in the first century 
of our era. One of the best editions (in selections) is that of Bridge 
and Lake (1906), also text and translation in the Loeb Library. 

MAsIntssa, king of the Numidians, son of Gala, king of the Massy- 
lians, the easternmost of the 2 great tribes into which the Numidians 
were divided. In the second Punic war he at first fought on the side 
of the Carthaginians in Spain (212 b.c.), but he afterwards joined 
the Romans. On his return to Africa, he was attacked by the 
Carthaginians and his neighbour Syphax, but maintained his ground 
till the arrival of Scipio in Africa (204 b.c.). He served Scipio, and 
reduced Cirta, the capital of Sy]>hax. Among his captives was 
Sophonisba, wife of Syphax, who had been formerly promised in 
marriage to Masinissa. [Sophonisba.] In the battle of Zaina (202) 
Masinissa commanded the caValry of the right wing. On the con¬ 
clusion of the war he was rewarded with the greater part of the 
territories which had bclongeil to Syphax. For the next 50 years 
Masini.ssa reigned in peace. He died in the second year of the third 
Punic war, 148 b.c., at the advanced age of 90. He left 3 sons, 
Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, among whom Scipio Africanus 
the Younger divided his kingdom. 

Massa, BaebIus, or BebIus, was accused by Pliny the Younger 
and Hereniiius Senecio of plundering Baetica, of which he had been 
governor, a.d. 93. He escaped punishment by the favour of Domi¬ 
tian; and he became an informer and court favourite. 

MassAgetae, people of Central Asia, N. of the Jaxartes {Volga) 
and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsula between this lake and 
the Caspian. Herodotus includes under the name all the nomad 
tribes E. of the Caspian. Cyrus the Great was defeated and slain 
by them. [Cyrus.] 

MassIcus, mountain in Campania, celebrated for its wine. The 
famous Falernian wine came from the eastern slope. 
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Mass^lIa, called by the Greeks MassAUa {Marseilles), Greek city 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
country of the Salyes, founded by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor 
about Ooo B.c. Massilia was one of the most important commercial 
cities in the ancient world. In the civil war between Caesar and 
Pornpey (.^q b.c.) it espoused the cause of the latter, but it was 
obh);»e(l to submit to Caesar. Under the early emperors it became 
one of the seats of learning, to which many Romans resorted. 

MassIva. I. Numidian, grandson of Gala, king of the Massylians, 
and nephew of Masinissa. 2. Son of Gulussa, and grandson of 
Masimssjt. assassinated at Rome by order of Jugurtha, because he 
had claimed the kingdom of Numidia. 

Masianabal or ManastAbal, youngest of the 3 legitimate sons 
of Masinissa. 

MAiiio, pompous advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and Martial. 

MAtInus, mountain in Apulia, running out into the sea, mentioned 
hy Horace in consequence of his being a native of Apulia. 

Matronalia, festival held by Roman matrons on ist March. 

MA'iOta, commonly called Milter Matuta, the goddess of the 
dawn, identified by the Romans with Leucothea. The round shrine 
of M M , commonly called the Temple of Hercules, is still standing. 

MaurEtAnIa, country in the N. of Africa. The Romans first 
became ac(piaintcd with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
106 b c. It was made a Roman province by Claudius. 

Maus6lus, king of Caria, eldest son of Ilecatomnus, reigned 
377-353 B.c. He was succeeded by his wife and sister Artemisia, 
who erected to his memory the costly monument called from him 
the Mau.soleuiii. [Artemisia.] 

MAvors. [Mars.] 

MaxentIus, Homan emperor, a.d. 306-12. He was passed 
over in the division of the empire which followed the abilieation of 
his father Maximianus and Diocletian in a.d. 305; but he seized 
Rome, where he was proclaimed emperor, in 306. He was rapacious 
and cruel. He reigned till 312, when he was defeated by Con¬ 
stantine at Saxa Rubra near Rome. He tried to escape over the 
Milvian bridge into Rome, but he perished in the river. 

Max1m1\nus. I. Roman emperor, a.d. 2S6-305, a Pannonian 
soldier, was made by Diocletian Iiis colleague in the empire, but was 
compelled to abdicate with the latter. When his son Maxentius 
assumed the imperial title in the following year (306), he resided 
.some time at Rome; but being expelled from the city by Maxentius, 
he took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, who had married his 
daughter Fausta. Here he was compelled by Constantine to com¬ 
mit suiciile in 310. 2. Galerius Maximianus, usually called 

Galerius, Roman emperor, a.d. 305-11. He was first made 
Cae.sar by Diocletian, whose daughter he had married; and upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximianus (305) he became Augustus 
or emperor. He died in 311. He persecuted the Christians. 
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MaxImInus. I. Roman emperor, a.d. 235-38, was born in 
Thrace, of barbarian parentage. He succeeded Alexander Sevems. 
His government was cruel, and he was slain by his soldiers. 
2. Roman emperor, 308-14, nephew of Galerius, by a sister, was 
raised to the empire by the latter. On the death of Galerius, in 
311, Maximinus and Licinius divided the East between them; but 
having attacked Licinius. he was defeated, and died shortly after¬ 
wards. He persecuted the Christians. 

MaxTmus, Magnus Clemens, Roman emperor, a.d. 383-8, in 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain, obtained the throne by putting Gratian to 
death, but was afterwards slain by Theodosius. 

MaxImus Ti?Rius. native of T^^e, Greek rhetorician and Platonic 
philosopher, lived during the reigns of the Antonines, and is the 
author of 41 extant dissertations on philosophical subjects. 

MfiDAURA, flourishing city of N. Africa, on the borders of Numidia 
and Byzacena; the birthplace of Appuleius. 

MEdEa, daughter of Aectes, king of Colchis, celebrated for hci 
skill in magic. When Jason came to Colchis to fetch the golden 
fleece, she assisted him in accomplishing his object [Argonautae; 
Jason], afterw^ards fled with him as his wife to Greece, and prevented 
her father, who was in pursuit, from overtaking them, by killing 
her brother Absyrtus. [Absyrtus.] Having been deserted by 
Jason for the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, she revenged 
herself by murdering the two children which she had had by Jason, 
and by destroying his wife with a poisoned garment; and she then 
fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. At Athene 
she is said to have married king Aegeus. 

Mldia, country of Asia, above Persis, and bounded on the N. by 
the A raxes, on the W. and S.W. by the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (Mts. of Kurdistan and Luristan), which 
divided it from the Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the E. by the 
desert, and on the N.E. by the Caspii Montes {Elburz Mts.). The 
earliest history of Media is involved in much obscurity. Herodotus 
reckons only 4 kings of Media, namely: Deioces, Phraortes, 
Cyaxares, and Astyages. The last king was dethroned by a revolu¬ 
tion, which transferred the supremacy to the Persians. [Cyrus. j 
The Medes made more than one attempt to regain their supremacy; 
the usuqiation of the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt such 
an attempt [Smerdis]; and another occurred in the reign of Darius 
II (408 B.C.). With the rest of the Persian empire. Media fell 
under the power of Alexander and was divided into 2 parts. Great 
Media and Atropatene. It next formed a part of the kingdom of 
but Seleucidae, from whom it was conquered by the F^arthians, in the 
2nd century b.c., from which time it belonged to the Parthian, and 
then to the later Persian empire. The names Medus and Medi 
were used by the Roman poets for the nations of Asia E. of the 
Tigris, and for the Parthians in particular. 

MEdIae MOrus, a wall which ran from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris at the point where they approach nearest, and divitled 
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Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is described by Xenophon 
(Anab. ii. 4) as being 20 parasangs long, 100 feet high, and 20 thick. 

M£dI6lanum {Milan), was taken by the Romans 222 b.c., and 
became both a municipium and a colony. From the time of 
Diocletian till its capture by Attila it was the residence of the 
emperors of the West. It was afterwards celebrated as the see 
of St. Ambrose. 

MftDON, son of Codnis, the first Athenian archon. 

MfiDOSA. [Gorgones.] 

M£gAclk8. [Alcmaeonidae.] 

MAgahra. [Eumenidks.] 

M^galIa or M^gArIa, island in the Mare Tyrrhenum, opposite 
Neapolis. 

M£gAl6p6lis, city of Arcadia, founded on the advice of Epa- 
minondas, after the battle of Leuctra, 371 B.c.. and was formed out 
of the inhabitants of 38 villages. It was situated in tlie district 
Macnalia, near the frontiers of Messenia. The river He'.i.s.son flowed 
through the city. It became one of the chief cities of the Achaean 
League, Philopoemen and Polybius were natives. 

MficiXRA. the capital of Megaris, district in Greece between the 
Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. In ancient times Megara formed 
one of the 4 divisions of Attica. It was conquered by the Dorians, 
and was subject to Corinth; but it finally asserted its independence, 
and became a powerful city. After the Persian wars, Megara was 
at war with Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison into the city, 461; but 
the Athenians were expelled, 441. Megara is celebrated as the 
seat of a philosophical school, usually called the Megarian, founded 
by Euclid, a native of the city. 

Mela, Annaeus, youngest son of M. Annaeus Seneca, the 
rhetorician, brother of L. Seneca, tlie philosopher, and father of 
Lucan. 

MitLA, PomponIus, native of Spain, under Claudius, and author 
of an extant Latin work on geography, De Situ Orbis. 

MftLAMPOs, son of Amythaon, prophet and physician, and intro¬ 
duced the worship of Dionysus into Greece. [Proetus.] 

Mi^.lanippE, daughter of Chiron, also called Evippe. Being with 
chihl by Aeolus, she fled to Mt. Pelion, and was there meta- 
moiq->hosed by Artemis into a mare. 

MElAnippIdes, of Melos, dithyrambic poet, about 440 b.c. 

MElanthIus, goat-herd of Ulysses. 

M£las, name of several rivers, whose waters were dark. i. River 
in Boeotia, flowing between Orchomenus and Aspledon. 2. River 
of Thessaly, in the district Malis, falling into the Malic Gulf. 3. 
River of Thessaly in Phthiotis, falling into the Apidanus. 4. River 
of Thrace, falling into the Melas Sinus. 5. River in the N.E. of 
Sicily, flowing into the sea between Mylae and Naulochus, through 
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meadows in which the oxen of the sun ivere fed. 6. River in Asia 
Minor, boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 

M^lSager. I. Son of the Calydonian king Oeneus, one of the 
Argonauts, and was afterw^ards the leader of the heroes who slew 
the monstrous boar which laid waste Calydon. He gave the hide 
of the animal to Atalanta, with whom he was in love; but his mother’s 
brothers, the sons of Thestius, took it from her, whereupon Meleager 
in a rage slew them. This, however, was the cause of his own death. 
When he was 7 days old the Moerae (or Fates) declared that the boy 
would die as soon as the piece of wood burning on the hearth should 
be consumed. Althaea, his mother, extinguished the firebrand, and 
concealed it in a chest; but now, to revenge the death of her brothers, 
she threw the wood into the fire, whereupon Meleager expired. 
Althaea, repenting what she had done, put an end to her life. The 
sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly after his death, until Artemis 
changed them into guinea-hens (fieXtaypUct), which were trans¬ 
ferred to the island of Leros off Caria. 2. Greek writer, son of 
Eucrates, was born at Gadara in Palestine and educated at Tyre. 
His later life was spent at Cos, where he died at a great age. The 
date of his famous Anthology was rather later than 93 B.c. He 
wrote miscellaneous essays, which have been lost; but his title to 
fame rests on the 134 epigrams of his own which he included in his 
collection. About fifty of these exquisite pieces appear in Mackail’s 
Select Itpigrams from the Greek Anthology (3rd ed. 1911); also the 
Complete Poems, translated by F. A. Wright (1924). Cf. J. A. 
Symonds’s Greek Poets, vol. ii, chap. xxii. 

Mfii-Exus, tragic poet, notorious as an accuser of Socrates. 

MUlIa, or Mfii-Ift, nymph, daughter of Oceanus, became by 
Inachus the mother of Phoroneus. 

MSlIboea, town on the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between 
Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion, where Philoctetes reigned, who is hence 
called by Virgil dux Meltboeus. 

MfiLXCERTES. [PaLAEMON,] 

MfiLissA, nymph, said to have discovered honey, and from wliom 
bees were believed to have received their name { pL ^ XKraai ). 

M£Uta (Malta), island in the Mediterranean Sea, colonized by 
the Phoenicians, and belonged to the Carthaginians. It was takeji 
by the Romans in the 2nd Punic war. It was the island on which 
the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked; though some writers suppose 
that the apostle was shipwrecked on the island of Melita off the 
Dalmatian coast. The inhabitants manufactured fine cloth (Meli- 
tensia, sc. vestimenta). 2. (Meleda), island in the Adriatic Sea off tlie 
coast of Dalmatia, N.W. of Epidaunis. 

MfiLlxfi, a Nereid, a daughter of Ncreus and Doris. 

MSlos, island in the Aegaean Sea, the most westerly of the 
Cyclades. In the Peloponnesian war it sided with the Spartans. 
In 416 B.c. it was taken by the Athenians, who killed all the adult 
males, sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled the island 
with an Athenian colony. 
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MBLPdM^Nfi. [MuSAB.] 

MemmIus, the name of a Roman gens, which claimed descent 
from the Trojan Mnestheus. i. C. Mbmmius, tribune of the plebs, 
HI B.C., opposed the oligarchical party at Rome during the Jugur- 
thine war. He was slain by the mob of Saturninus and Glaucia. 
[Saturninus.] 2. C. Gemellus, tribune of the plebs 66 , curule 
aedile 6o, and praetor 58, was impeached for bribery, and withdrew 
from Rome. Memmius married Fausta, daughter of Sulla, by whom 
ho had a son. He was eminent in literature and eloquence. 
Lucretius dedicated to him his poem, De Rerum Natura. 

Mem NON, the beautiful son of Tithonus and Eos, was king of the 
Ethiopians, and aided Priam towards the end of the Trojan war 
He slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, but was himself slain by 
Achilles. While the two heroes were fighting, Zeus weighed their 
fates, and the scale containing Memnon's sank. To soothe the 
grief of his mother, Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon, and 
caused a number of birds to issue out of the funeral pile, which 
fought over the ashes of the hero. These birds were called 
Memndnldes, and were said to have visited every year the tomb of 
the hero on the Hellespont. The Greeks gave the name of Mem- 
ndnium and Memndnia to certain very ancient buildings and 
monuments in Europe and Asia, which they supposed to have 
been erected by, or in honour of, Memnon. See Frazer^s note 
on Pausanias, i. 42, § 3; Mayor on Juvenal, xv. 5. 

Memphis, city of Egypt. After the fall of Thebes it became the 
capital of ICgypt. It stood on the left (W.) bank of the Nile, about 
I o miles above the Pyramids. 

MSnander, Athenian poet of the New Comedy, was bom 343 
B c., and was drowned in 291, while swimming in the harbour of 
Piraeus. He was a pupil of Theophrastus, and an intimate friend 
of Epicurus. He wrote over 100 comedies, and the best part of 
what has survived was discovered as recently as 1906 by Lef6bvre 
and subsequently. Portions of 7 plays are now extant, and of 
3 of these the plot can be understood in some detail, while of 
one we have as much as 700 lines. A text and translation of all 
existing fragments is published in the Loeb Library; see also Selec¬ 
tions from Menander, edited by W. G. Waddell, 1927; also Barber 
and Powell, New Chapters in Greek Literature, ist and 2nd Series. 

MftNApIi, people in the N. of Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on 
both banks of the Rliine near its mouth, but were afterwards driven 
from the right bank by the Usipetes and Tenchtheri. 

Mend® or Mendae, town on the W. coast of the Macedonian 
peninsula Pellene, a colony of the Eretrians, celebrated for wine. 

MendEs, city of the Delta of Eg>q)t, on the bank of one of thn 
lesser arms of the Nile, named after it the Mendesian mouth. 

MEnEdEmus, Greek philosopher, of Eretria, where he established 
a school of philosophy, called the Eretrian. He afterwards went to 
Antigonus in Asia, where he starved himself to death in the 74th 
year of his age, probably about 277 b.c. 
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MfiNfiLAi PoRTUS, ancient city on the coast of Marmarica in N. 
Africa, founded by Menelaus, where Agesilaus died, 

M£n£lA!um, mountain in Laconia, S.E. of Sparta near Therapne, 
on which the heroum of Menelaus was situated. 

MfiNfiLAus, son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger brother of 
Agamemnon, was king of Lacedaemon, and married to Helen, by 
whom he became the father of Hermione. The rape of his wife by 
Paris caused the Trojan war. [Agamemnon.] In the Trojan war 
Menelaus would have slain Paris in single combat, had not the latter 
been carried ofi by Aphrodite, in a cloud. As soon as Troy was 
taken Menelaus and Ulysses hastened to the house of Deiphobus, 
who had married Helen after the death of Paris, and put him to 
death. Menelaus is said to have been secretly introduced into the 
chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, who thus became reconciled to her 
former husband. He was among the first that sailed away from 
Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and Nestor; but he was 8 
years wandering about the shores of the Mediterranean, before he 
reached home. Henceforward he lived with Helen at Sparta in 
peace. When Telemachus visited Sparta to iiiquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnizing the marriage of his daughter Hermione 
with Neoptolemus, and of his son Megapenthes with a dauglitcr of 
Alector. According to the prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, 
Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but the gods were to conduct 
them to Elysium. 

MfiNfiNlus LanAtus, Agrippa, consul 503 b.c. Owing to his 
mediation the first rupture between the patricians and plebeians, 
when the latter seceded to the Sacred ^lount, was brought to a 
peaceful termination in 493. It was on this occasion he related to 
the plebeians his fable of the belly and the members. 

M£nEs, first king of Egypt, by Egyptian tradition. 

MfiNESTHEUS. I. Son of Peteus, Athenian king, who led the 
Athenians against Troy. He is said to have driven Theseus from 
his kingdom. 2. A charioteer of Diomedes. 

M£nippus, Cynic philosopher, was a native of Gadara in Coele- 
Syria, and flourished about 60 b.c. Varro gave to his satires the 
name of Saturae Menippeae, 

M£noeceus. I. A Theban, grandson of Pentheus, and father of 
Hipponorne, Jocasta, and Creon. 2. Grandson of the former, and 
son of Creon, put an end to his life because Tiresias had declared 
that his death would bring victory to his country, when the 7 
Argive heroes marched against Thebes. 

MSnoetIus, son of Actor and Aegina, and father of Patroclus, 
who is hence called Mfinoetiades. 

M£n6n, a Thessalian adventurer, general of the Greek merce¬ 
naries in the army of Cyrus the Younger, when the latter marched 
into Upper Asia against his brother Artaxerxes, 401 b.c. After 
the death of Cyrus he was apprehended along with the other Greek 
generals by Tissaphemes, and was put to death. His character is 
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drawn unfavourably by Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon 
introduced in the dialogue of Plato which bears his name. 

Mentor, i. Son of Alcimus and friend of Ulysses, mentioned in 
the Odyssey. His name is now proverbial for a faithful adviser. 
2. Greek silver-chaser who flourished before 356 B.c. His vases and 
cups were highly prized by the Romans. 

MercurIus, Roman divinity of commerce and gain, identified by 
the Romans with the Greek Hermes. The Fetiales, however, never 
recognized the identity; and in.stead of the caduceus, they used a 
sacroti branch as the emblem of peace. The resemblance between 
Merciirius ami Hermes is very slight. The character of the Roman 
god is clear from his name, which is connected with merx and mercari. 
A tein^ile was built to him as early as 495 b.c. near the Circus 
Maximus. His festival was celebrated on 25th May, and chiefly by 
members of merchant guilds {mercurtales), who visited the well near 
the Porta Capena, to which magic powers were ascribed. 

MerI^nHs, Cretan hero, son of Molus, fought in the Trojan war 
along with his friend Idomeneus. 

MermiIrus, a Centaur present at the wedding of Pirithous. 

Mkkobaudes, Roman rhetorician, general, poet; early part of 
5th cent. A.D. 

MeroU. [Astabokas.] 

MitR^pR. I. One of the Heliades. 2. One of the Pleiades, 
wife of Sisyphus of Corinth and mother of Glaucus. 3. Daughter 
of Cypselus, wife of Cresphontes, and mother of Aepytus. 

M£rops, king of the Kthiopians, by wdiose wife, Clymene, Helios 
(the Sun) liecame the father of Phacthon. 

MRsembrIa, town of Thrace on the Pontiis Euxinus, at the foot of 
Mt. Ilaemus, founded by the inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzan¬ 
tium in the time of Darius Hystaspis, and called a colony of Megara, 
since those 2 towns were founded by the Megarians. 

MP.s6p6tAmIa, district of Asia, named from its position between 
tlie 1‘hiphrates and the Tigris. The name was first used by the 
Greeks in the time of the Seleucidae. In the division of the Persian 
empire it belonged to the satrapy of Babylonia. The name is 
sometimes applied to the whole country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

MkspIla, city of A.ssyria, on the E. side of the Tigris, which 
Xenoidioii mentions as having been formerly a great city, inhabited 
by Modes, but in his time fallen to decay. 

Messa, town and harbour in Laconia, near C. Taenamm. 

Messala or Messalla, the name of a distinguished family of the 
Valeria gens at Rome. The most celebrated were: i. M. Valerius 
Maximus Corvinus Messala, consul 263 b.c., who carried on the 
war against the Carthaginians in Sicily, and received this cognomen 
in consequence of his relieving Messina. 2. M. Valerius Corvinus. 
He fought on the republican side at the battle of Philippi (42 b.c.), 
but was pardoned by the triumvirs, and became a general and friend 
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of Augustus. He was consul 31 b.c., and proconsul of Aquitania 
28, 27. He died about 3 b.c.-a.d. 3. Messala was historian, poet, 
and orator; but none of his works are extant. In the elegies of 
Tibullus the name of Messala is continually introduced. He was 
also a friend of Horace. 

MessalIna, VAl£r?a, wife of the emperor Claudius, and mother 
of Britannicus, was notorious for her licentiousness. Narcissus, the 
freedman of Claudius, persuaded the emperor to put Messalina to 
death, because she had publicly married a Roman youth, C. Silius, 
during the absence of Claudius at Ostia, a.d. 48. 

MessAna {Messina), town of Sicily, on the straits separating 
Italy from this island. It was originally a town of the Siceli, and 
was called Zancle, or a sickle, on account of the shape of its harbour. 
It was colonized by Chalcidians, and was afterwards seized by 
Samians, who had come to Sicily after the capture of Miletus by the 
Persians (494 b.c.). The Samians were afterwards driven out of 
Zancle by Anaxilas, who changed the name into Messana or Messeiit?, 
because he was himself a Messenian, and transferred a body of 
Messenians from Rhegium. In 396 b.c. it was taken and destroyeil 
by the Carthaginians, but was rebuilt by Dionysius. It was after¬ 
wards taken by Agathocles. Among the mercenaries of this tyrant 
were a number of Mamertini, an Oscan people, from Campania, who 
had been sent from home under the protection of the god Mainers 
or Mars, to seek their fortune in other lands. These Mamertini 
were quartered in Messana; and after the death of Agathocles 
.:282 B.C.), they killed the male inhabitants, and took possession of 
their wives, children, and property. The town was now called 
Maruertina, and the inhabitants Mamertini; but its name of Messana 
continued to be in more general use. The new inhabitants became 
involved in a war with Hicron of Syracuse, who would probably 
have conquered the town, had not the Carthaginians come in to 
the aid of the Mamertini, and taken possession of their citadel. 
The Mamertini had also applied to the Romans for help, who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. 
Thus Messana was the cause of the first Punic war, 264. The 
Mamertini expelled the Carthaginians, and received the Romans, in 
whose power Messana remained till the latest times. 

MessapIa, the Greek name of Calabria. 

MessEnIa, a country in Peloponnesus. In Homeric times the 
\V. part of the country belonged to the Neleid princes of Pylos, of 
whom Nestor was one; and the E. to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. 
On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, Messenia fell to 
the share of Cresphontes, who became king of the whole country. 
Messenia was more fertile than Laconia; and the Spartans soon 
coveted the territory of their brother Dorians; and thus war broke 
out between the 2 people. The first Messenian war lasted 20 
years, 743-724 B.c.; and notwithstanding the gallant resistance of 
the Messenian king, Aristodemus, the Messenians were obliged to 
submit after the capture of Ithome. After bearing the yoke 38 
years, the Me.ssenians again took up arms under their heroic leader 
M495 
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Aristomenes. The second Messenian war lasted 17 years, 685-668 
B.C., and terminated with the subjugation of the country. Most of 
the Messenians emigrated, and those who remained were reduced 
to the condition of helots or serfs. In this state they remained 
till 464, when the Messenians and other helots took advantage of 
the devastation occasioned by the great earthquake at Sparta, to 
revolt. This 3rd Messenian war lasted 10 years, 464-455, and ended 
by the Messenians surrendering Ithome to the Spartans on condition 
of being allowed a free departure from Peloponnesus. When Sparta 
was overthrown by the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas collected 
the Messenian exiles, and founded the town of Me.ssene (369 B.c.), 
at the foot of Mt. Ithome. Messene was made the capital. Messeuia 
was never again subdued by the Spartans, and it remained inde¬ 
pendent till the conquest of Greece by the Romans, 146. 

Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon; she was gifted with the power 
to change herself into any shape she wished (like Proteus). 

MStAbus, chief of the Volsci, father of Camilla. 

M£tAn1ra, wife of Celeus, and mother of Triptolemus. 

MfixApoNTluM, called MetSpontum by the Romans, Greek city m 
Lucania, on the Tarentine Gulf. It was founded by the Greeks at 
an early period, was afterwards destroyed by the Sainiiites, and 
was repeopled by a colony of Achaeans. It was taken by the 
Romans with otlier Greek cities in the S. of Italy in the war against 
Pyrrhus; but it revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae. 

M£taurus, river in Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic Sea. 
Hasdrubal was defeated here, 207 b.c. [Hasdrubal, 2.] 

MUtellcs, plebeian family of the Caecilia geiis at Rome. i. L 
Caecilius Metellus, consul 251 b.c., when he defeated the Car- 
tliagiiiians in Sicily; consul a 2nd time in 249; and afterwards 
pontifex maximus. He rescued the Palladium when the temple of 
Vesta was on fire, and lost his sight. 2. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Macedonicus, was praetor 148, when he defeated the usurper 
Andriscus in Macedonia, and received the surname of Macedonicus. 
3. Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus, consul 109 b.c., carried on 
the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with success, and received 
the surname of Numidicus. In 107 he was superse(led by Marius. 
In 102 he was censor, and 2 years afterwards (100) he was banished 
from Rome through the intrigues of Marius. He was recalled in 
the following year (99), Metellus was a leader of the aristocratical 
party, and a man of unsullied character. 4. Caecilius Metellus 
Pius, son of the preceding, received the surname of Pius on account 
of his love for his father when he besought the people to recall him 
from banishment in 99. He was praetor 89 b.c., and a commander 
in the Marsic or Social War. He subsequently fought as one of 
Sulla’s generals against the Marian party, and was consul with Sulla 
himself in 80 b.c. In the following year (79), he went as proconsul 
into Spain, where he carried on the war against Sertorius (79-72 
B.C.). He died in 63 b.c., and was succeeded as pontifex maximus 
by Julius Caesar. 5. Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, was the 
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8oa of P. Scipio Nasica. praetor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metellus Scipio, in 52 b.c., and made his father-in-law 
his colleague in the consulship. Scipio fought for Pompey in the 
civil war, and after the battle of Pharsalia, crossed to Africa, where 
he commanded the Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Caesar 
at Thapsus in 46; and afterwards he committed suicide. 6. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Creticus, consul 69 b.c., carried on war 
against Crete, which he subdued in 3 years. 7. L. Caecilius 
Metellus, brother of the last, praetor 71, and succeeded Verres 
as propraetor of Sicily. 8. M. Caecilius Metellus, praetor 69, 
presided at the trial of Verres. 

M£thonE. I. Or Mothone, town at the S.W. corner of Messenia, 
with harbour, protected by a reef of rocks, of which the largest was 
called Mothon. 2. Town in Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf, 
founded by the Eretrians. Philip lost an eye at the siege of 
this place. 3. Or Methana, ancient town in Argolis, situated on 
a peninsula of the same name, opposite Aegina. . 

MEthymna, second city of Lesbos, celebrated for the Lesbian 
wine, stood at the N. extremity of the island. It was the birthplace 
of the poet Arion, and of the historian Hellanicus. In the Pelopon- 
ne.sian war it remained faithful to Athens, even during the Lesbian 
levolt. [Mytilene.] It was sacked by the Spartans (406 b.c.). 

Metic {/jJtoikos), a foreigner or alien. In Athens, as elsewhere, 
the foreigner possessed no rights of citizenship; he could not vote, 
nor hold office, nor claim the protection of the courts. Nor could 
he share in the national worship, nor acquire real property vdthiu 
the state; yet he had to pay the metic taxes. He was required by 
law to have a guardian, or patron, standing to him much as a 
Roman patronus stood to his client. 

metis, the personification of Counsel, described as a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and the first wife of Zeus. Afraid lest she 
should give birth to a child wiser than himself, Zeus devoured hei 
in the first month of her pregnancy. Aftemards he gave birth to 
Athena, who sprang from his head, full-grown. 

MEton, astronomer of Athens, who introduced the cycle of ig 
years, by which he adjusted the course of the sun and moon. The 
commencement of this cycle has been placed 432 b.c, 

Met6pes (Arch.), the spaces between triglyphs in the Doric frieze 

MEtr6d6rus, a native of Lampsacus or Athens, an Epicurean 
philosopher, died 277 b.c. 

MEtrOum, the temple (especially at Athens) of Cybele. 

MettIus or MEtIus. i. [Curtius.] 2. Fuffetius, dictator of 
Alba, was torn asunder by chariots, by order of Tullus Hostilius, 
3rd king of Rome, on account of his treachery. 

MEvanIa {Bevagna), ancient city in the interior of Umbria on 
the river Tinea, celebrated for its breed of white oxen. According 
to some Propertius was a native of this place. 

MEzentIus, king of the Tyrrhenian Caere or Agylla, was expelled 
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by his subjects owing to his cruelty, and took refuge with Turnus, 
king of the Rutulians, whom he assisted against Aeneas and the 
Trojans. He was slain with his son Lausus by Aeneas. 

MIcipsa, king of Numidia {148—118 b.c.), eldest of the sons of 
Masinissa. [Jugurtha.J 

Micon, Athenian painter and statuary, about 460 b.c. He was 
one of the painters of the ‘Marathon* in the Stoa PoikilS. 

MIdas, son of Gordius and king of Phrygia, renowned for his 
riches. In consequence of his kind treatment of Silenus, the latter 
allowed Midas to ask a favour. Midas desired that all things which 
he touched should be changed into gold. The request was granted; 
but as even the food which he touched became gold, he implored the 
god to take his favour back. Dionysus accordingly ordered him to 
bathe in the .sources of the Pactolus near Mt. Tmolus. lhis‘ bath 
saved Midas, but the river from that time had an abundance of gold 
in its sand. On^e avIk-h Pan and Apollo were engaged in a mn.sical 
contest. Midas was chosen to decide between them. The king 
decided in fawoiir of Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his ears into 
those of an ass. Midas contrived to conceal them under his I 'hrygian 
cap, but his servant discovi'red them. The secret so much harassed 
t];e man that he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered into it: ‘ King 
Midas has ass’s eais.' He then filled up the hole, and his heart was 
relieved. But on the .same spot a reed grew, which in its whispers 
betrayed the secret. 

Mideia or Mid£a, town in Argolis, said to have been originally 
called Persepolis, because it was foitified by Perseus. It is said to 
have been named after the wife of Electryon, who resided here. 
Tlie city was destroyed by Argos, probably at the same time as 
Tiryns, soon after the Persian wars. I'he site of Midea has been 
identified at Dendra, a hill and village of the same name, 3^ miles 
N.K. of Argoa on the road from Argos to Epidaurus. Remains of 
the Mycenaean city have been excavated here. See A. W. Pearson. 
Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea (1931). 

MIlAnIon, husband of Atalanta. 

MIlEtus. I. Son of Apollo and Aria of Crete, fled from Minos to 
Asia, where he built the city of Miletus. Ovid calls him a son of 
Apollo and Delone, and hence Deionides. 2. One of the greate.st 
cities of Asia Minor, belonged territorially to Caria and politically to 
Ionia, being the S.-most of the 12 cities of the Ionian confederacy. 
Lhe city stood upon a headland, and possessed 4 distinct harbours. 
The city was celebrated for its woollen fabrics, the Milesia vellera. 
At an early period it became a maritime state, and founded colonies 
on the shores of the Eiixine. It was the birthplace of the philo- 
sojihers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of the historians 
Cadmus and Hccataeus. It was the centre of the Ionian revolt 
against the Persians, after the suppression of which it was destroyed 
(494 B.C.). It recovered enough to resist Alexander the Great, and 
this brought upon it a second ruin. Under the Roman empire it 
still appears as a place of consequence. Its site is now deserted. 
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Millearium Aureum, a column in the Forum at Rome, sheathed 
with gilt bronze, inscribed with the names and distances of the chief 
towns on the roads which radiated through the 37 gates of Rome. 
Erected by Augustus in 29 b.c. A fragment still remains. 

Milo. i. Of Crotona, 6 times victor in wrestling at the Olympic 
games, and as often at the Pythian. He was one of the followers of 
Pythagoras, and commanded the army which defeated the Sybarites, 
311 B.c. Many stories are related of his strength. Passing through 
a forest in his old age, he saw the trunk of a tree which had been 
partially split open by woodcutters, and attempted to rend it further, 
but the wood closed upon his hands and held him fast, in which 
state he was devoured by wolves. 2. T. Annius Milo Papinianus, 
was born at Lanuvium, of which place he was in 53 b.c. dictator 
or chief magistrate. As tribune of the plebs, 57 B.c., Milo took 
an active part in obtaining Cicero's recall from exile. In 53 Milo 
was candidate for the consulship, and P. Clodiiis for the praetorship 
of the ensuing year. Each of the candidates kept a rival gang of 
gladiators, who fought each other in the streets of Rome. At length, 
on the 20th of January, 52, Milo ami Clodius met apparently by 
accident at Bovillae on the Appian road. An affray ensued between 
their followers, in which Clodius was slain. At Rome such tumults 
followed upon the burial of Clodius, that Poinpcy was appointed 
sole consul in order to restore peace. Milo was brought to trial. 
He was defended by Cicero; but was condemned, and went into exile 
at ^Ta.ssilia. Milo returned to Italy in 48, in order to support the 
revolutionary schemes of the praetor, M. Caelius; but he was slain 
under the walls of a fort in the district of Thurii. 

MiLTlAngs. I. Son of Cypselus, an Athenian, in the time of 
Pi.sistratus, founded a colony in the Thracian Chersonesus, of which 
he became tyrant. He died without children, and his sovereignty 
passed into the hands of Ste.sagoras, the son of his half-brother 
(Pinion. 2. Son of Cimon, became tyrant of the Chersonesus, being 
sent out by Pisistratus from Athens to take possession of the vacant 
inheritance. He joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against 
the Scythians, and was left with the other Greeks in charge of the 
bridge over the Danube. When the appointed time had expired, and 
Darius had not returned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks to 
destroy the bridge, and leave Darius to his fate. After the suppres¬ 
sion of the Ionian revolt, and the approach of the Phoenician fleet, 
Miltiades fled to Athens. When Attica was invaded by the Persians 
under Datis and Artaphernes, Miltiades was chosen one of the 10 
generals. Miltiades by his arguments induced the polemarch 
Callimachus to give the casting vote in favour of a battle, the 
opinions of the 10 generals being equally divided. IMiltiades 
waited till his turn came, and then drew his army up on the field 
of Marathon. After the defeat of the Persians, Miltiades induced 
the Athenians to entrust to him an armament of 70 ships, without 
knowing the purpose for which they were designed. He proceeded 
to attack the island of Paros, for the purpose of gratifying a private 
enmity. After receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg, he was compelled 
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to raise the siege and return to Athens, where he was impeached 
by Xanthippus for having deceived the people. His wound had 
turned into a gangrene, and he was brought into court on a couch, 
his l^rother Tisagoras conducting his defence for him. He wa'. 
condemned; but on the ground of his services to the state the penalt v 
was commuted to a fine of 50 talents, the cost of the equipment oi 
the armament. Being unable to pay this, he was thrown into 
piison, where he not long after died of his wound. The fine was 
subsequently paid by his son Cimon. 

Milyas, ancient name given by Herodotus to Lycia. 

MImallCnSs or MiMALLbNlofis, the Macedonian name of the 
Bacchantes. 

MI MAS, one of the Gigantes. 

Mimas, promontory in Ionia, opposite Chios. 

Mimnermus, Greek elegiac poet, was a native of Smyrna, and 
was descended from those Colophonians w^ho reconquered Smynia 
from the Acolians. He flourished from about 634 to 600 b.c., and 
was a contemporary of Solon. Mimnermus was the first who made 
the elegy the vehicle for mournful and erotic strains. Only a few 
fragments (about 80 lines in all) of his poems are extant. 

MIna (Gk. fiva), a weight (1^ Ib.; and a coin (about 6 s. 8 d .). 

MInerva, identified by the Romans with the Greek Athena 
Minerva was one of the great Roman divinities. Her name is 
believed by some to contain the same root as mens ; and she is accord¬ 
ingly the thinking ])ower personified. In the Capitol, Minerva had 
a chapel m common with Jupiter and Juno. She was worshipped 
as the goddess of wisdom and the patroness of all the arts and trades 
Hence the proverbs ‘ to do a thing pingni Alinerva/ i.e. to do a thing 
in an awkward or clumsy manner; and sus Minervam, of a stupid 
person w'ho presumed to set right an intelligent one. Minerva also 
guided men in the dangers of war. Hence she was represented with 
a lielmct, shield, and a coat of mail; and the booty made in war was 
de» heated to her. She was believed to be the inventor of musical 
instruments, especially wdnd instruments, the use of which was very 
important in religious worship. The festival of Minerva lasted 5 
days, from the 19th to the 23rd of March, and was called Quinquatrus. 
In art she is represented like the Greek goddess. 

MInos. I. Son of Zeus and Europa, brother of Rhadamanthus, 
king and legislator of Crete, and after death one of the judges of 
the shades in Hades (cf. Od., xi). [Crete.] 2. Son of Lycastus, 
and grandson of the former, was likewise a king and lawgiver of 
Crete. He was the husband of Pasiphac, a daughter of Helios (tlie 
Sun), and the father of Deucalion, Androgeos, Ariadne, and Phaedra 
To avenge the wrong done to Androgeos at Athens, he made war 
against the Athenians, and compelled them to send to Crete every 
year, as a tribute, 7 youths and 7 maidens, to be devoured by the 
Minotaur. The Minotaur was a monster, half man and half bull, 
and the offspring of the intercourse of Pasiphae with a bull. The 
labyrinth in which it w^as kept was constructed by Daedalus. This 
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« dain bv TUftseus. Uac<\a\\i8 having 

moteter v,as ^ J ol hViivos. Minos to\\o'«e<\ lum 

f^i-T ^ tUe^iain. The story ol Minos and h« nng. and 
ow Th^eus answered the challenge ol Minos, is told in the i6th 
Ode of Bacchylides (see Jebb’s Introduction). 

Minotaur. [Crete; Minos.] 


Minturnae, town in Latium. Near by was a grove sacred to the 
nymph Marica, and also marshes (Paludes Minturnenses), formed 
by the overflowing of the river Liris, where Marius was taken pri.soner. 

MiNUcius Felix, the first Latin Christian author (3rd cent. 
A.D.) ; wrote the Octavius, a work in defence of Christianity. [There 
is a text and translation in the Loeb Library.] 

MInyae, ancient Greek race, originally dwelling in Thessaly. 
Their ancestral hero, Minyas, migrated from Thessaly into the N. 
of Boeotia, and there established the empire of the Minyae, with 
the capital Orchomenus. [Orchomenus.] As the Argonauts were 
mostly descended from the Minyae, they are called Minyae. The 
Minyae founded a colony in Lemnos, called Minyae, whence they 
proceeded to Elis Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. A daughter 
of Minyas was called Minyeias or Minyeis. His daughters were 
changed into bats, because they had slighted the festival of Dionysus. 

MIsEnum, promontory in Campania, S. of Cumae, said to have 
derived its name from Misenus, the companion and trumpeter of 
Aeneas, who was drowned and buried here. 


Mithras, god of light and wisdom among the Persians. Under 
the Roman emperors his worship was introduced at Rome. The 
god is represented as a handsome youth, wearing the Phrygian cap 
and attire, and kneeling on a bull, whose throat he is cutting. In 
the final struggle of Paganism with Christianity Mithraism exercised 
a powerful attraction. At first a sun-worship, it became modified by 
syncretism. Its most striking ceremony was the blood-baptism, 
called 'Taurobolium.' 


MIthrIdatEs. I, Kings of Pontus, of whom the best known is 
Mithridates VI, surnamed the Great, and celebrated on account of 
his wars with the Romans. He reigned 120-63 b.c. He was a 
man of great energy and ability. He is said to have learnt not less 
than 25 languages. Having greatly extended his empire, he at 
length ventured to measure his strength with Rome. The first 
Mithridatic war lasted from 88 to 84 b.c. He drove Ariobarzane.s 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of Bithynia, and he at last 
made himself master of the Roman province of Asia. During the 
winter he ordered all the Roman and Italian cities in Asia to be 
massacred; and on one day no fewer than 80,000 Romans and 
Italians are said to have perished. Meantime Sulla had received 
the command of the war against Mithridates, and crossed over into 
Greece in 87. Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, was twice 
defeated by Sulla in Boeotia (86); and about the same time the king 
himself was defeated in Asia by Fimbria. Mithridates now sued 
for peace, which was granted him by Sulla in 84. The second 
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Mithridatic war (83-82 b.c.) was caused by the unprovoked attacks 
(jf MiiroiiM, who had been left in command of Asia by Sulla. Murena 
iiivadefJ the dominions of Mithridates, but was defeated by the 
l.iller, and was ordered by Sulla to desist from hostilities. Ihe 
ii; 1 Mithridatic war lasted from 74 b.c. to the king’s death in 63. 
li i :'.ke out in conseciuence of the king seizing Bithynia, which 
liad ! < left by Nicomedes III to the Roman people. The consul 
Luciiiliis conducted the war with great success. In 73 b.c. he 
ndieved ( yzicus, which was besieged by Mithridates, and in the next 
two years drove the king out of Pontus, and compelled him to 
flee to his son-in-law, Tigranes, the king of Armenia. The latter 
espoused the caus^’ of his father-in-law; whereupon Lucullus marched 
into Armenia, and defeated Tigranes and Mithridates in two battles 
in 69 and 08 b.c. But in consequence of the mutiny of his .soldiers 
Lucullus could not follow up his conquests; and Mithridates re¬ 
covered Pontus. In 60 B.c. Lucullus was succeeded in the command 
by Pornpey. Mithridates was defeated by Pompey; and as Tigranes 
now refused to admit him into his dominions, he marched into 
t'olchis, and thence made his way to I’anticapaeum, the capital of 
the Cimmerian J 3 osporus. Here he planned to march round the 
N. and \V. coasts of the Euxine, through the wild tribes of the 
Sarnintians and Getac, and to invade Italy at the head of these 
nations. But meanwhile disaffection had made progress among 
his followers. His son, Pharnaces, at length rebelled against him, 
and wrjs joined by the whole army, and the citizens of Panticapaeum, 
v»ho [proclaimed him king. Mithridates put an end to his own life, 
63 n r . at the age of 68 or 60, after a reign of 57 years. 2. Kings of 
Parthia. [Arsacks, 6, 9, 13.] 

Mura, Avhen an article of male attire, consistetl of a brazen belt, 
stulled witli wool, lined with leather, and worn between the breast¬ 
plate and kilt of a soldier; when of female dre.ss, it meant a kerchief 
lor the head. Supposed to have come from Phrygia. 

Ml r^ cRnE. [Mytilene.] 

MnemosynR, i.e. Memory, daughtfu of Uranus (Heaven), and 
mother of the Muses by Zeus. 

Mne.sIcles, Greek architect, builder of the Propylaea. 

Mnestiieus, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeneas to Italy. 

MoEbiA, country of Kuropc, was bounded on the S liy Thrace and 
Macedonia; on the \V. by lllyricuin and Pannonia; on the N. by the 
Dunube, and on the E. by the Pontus l£uxinus, thus < orre.sponding 
to the prc-.eMl Serbia and Hulguna. This country \Mi.s subdued in 
the leign of Augustu.s, and was made a Roman piovimt; in the reign 
of Tiberius. It was afterw^ards formed into 2 [provinces, called 
Moesia Superior on the \V., and Moesia Inferior on the E. When 
Aurelian suirtMidered Dacia to the barlmrians, and removed the 
inhabitants of that province to the S. of the Danube, the middle 
part of Moesia was called Dacia Aureliani. 

Mo IRAK (called Parcae by the Romans), the Fates, were 3 in 
number, viz Clotho, or the spinning fate; Lach£sis, or the one 
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who assigns to man his fate; and Atr6pos, or tlie fate that cannot 
be avoided. Sometimes they appear as divinities of fate in the 
strict sense of the term, and sometimes only as allegorical divinities 
of the duration of human life. These goddesses were represented 
by the earliest artists with staffs or sceptres, the symbol of dominion. 
'J'he Moirae, as the divinities of the duration of human life, are con¬ 
ceived either as goddes.scs of birth or as goddesses of death. Cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 219. Clotho, and sometimes the other fates, are 
represented with a spindle; and they are said to break or cut off 
the thread when life is to end. The poets sometimes describe them 
as aged and hideous women, and even as lame, to indicate the slow 
march of fate; but in works of art they are represented as grave 
maidens, with different attributes, viz. Clotho with a spindle or a 
roll (the book of fate); T.achesis pointing with a staff to the globe; 
and Atropos with a pair of scales, or a sundial, or a cutting 
instalment. 

M 6 lIi 5 n£s or M6l!6nTdae, that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so called 
, after their mother Molione. They arc also called ActOridae or 
Actfirione ('AKToplujvt) after their reputed father Actor, the husband 
of Molione. Cf. Horner, Iliad, xi. 750. They were conquerors of 
Nestor in the chariot race, and took part in the Calydonian hunt. 
They were slain by Hercules. 

M^ 5 lorcuus, shepherd of Cleonae, who entertained Hercules and 
was rewarded. Cf. Statius, Silv. iii. i; Virgil, Georg, iii. 19. 

MSlossi, a people in Epirus, inhabiting a narrow slip of country, 
called after them Molossia or Molossis, which e.xtended along the 
W. bank of the Arachthus, as far as the Ainbracian Gulf. They 
were the most powerful people in Epirus. The first of their kings 
who took the title of king of Epirus w^as Alexander, who perished 
in Italy, 326 b.c. Their capital was Ambracia. The Molossian 
hounds were celebrated in antiquity. 

Momus, god of mockery" and censure, called by Hesiod the son of 
Night. Thus he is said to have censured, in the man formed by 
Hephaestus, that a little door had not been left in his breast, so as 
to enable one to look into his secret thoughts. 

M6na, the isle of Anglesey, 

M6naeses, Parthian general mentioned by Horace, probably the 
same as Surenas, who defeated Crassus. 

MOn£ta, surname of Juno. [Juno.] 

MOnohci Poktus, also Hercuhs MSnocci Portus [Monaco), port 
on the coast of Liguria, founded by the Massilians, was situated on 
a promontory (hence the arx Monoeci of Virgil), and possessed a 
temple of Hercules Moiioecus. from whom the place was named. 

MopsIa or Mops6piA, ancient name of Attica, whence Mopsdplus 
is fretpiently used by the poets as equivalent to Attic Athenian. 

MopsuestIa, city of Cilicia, of which the great exegete of the early 
church (4th cent.), Theodore, was bishop. 

Mopsus. I. Son of Ampyx and the nymph Chloris, the prophet 
* M 495 
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and soothsayer of the Argonauts, died in Libya of the bite of a 
snake. 2. Son of Apollo and Manto, daughter of Tiresias, and also 
a seer. lie contended in prophecy with Calchas at Colophon, and 
showed himself superior to the latter. He founded Mallos, in Cilicia, 
in conjunction with the seer Amphilochus. A dispute arose between 
the two seers respecting the possession of the town, and both fell in 
combat by each other's hand. 

M6rIni, the most northerly people in all Gaul, whence Virgil calls 
them extremi hominum. They dwelt on the coast. 

Morpheus, son of Sleep, and god of dreams. The name signifies 
the fashioner or moulder, because he formed the dreams. 

Mors, called Thcinatos by the Greeks, god of death, is represented 
as a son of Night and a brother of Sleep. 

Moschus of Syracuse, bucolic poet, lived about 250 b.c. There 
are 4 of his idylls extant, translated by Andrew Lang into English 
prose, and by A. S. Way into verse (1913). 

M6sella {Mosel, Moselle), river in Gallia Belgica, rising in Mt. . 
Vogesus, and falling into the Rhine at Confluentes {Coblenz). 

Mouskion (Lat. museum), a temple of the Muses. The most 
famous was at Alexandria. 

MulcIber, surname of Vulcan. [Vulcanus.] 

MummIus, L., con.sul 146 b.c., won for himself the surname of 
Achaicus, by the coiKjuest of Greece, and the establishment of the 
Roman province of Achaia. After defeating the army of the Achaean 
league at the isthmus ot Corinth, he razed Corinth to the ground. 

Munda, town in Hispania Baetica, celebrated on account of the 
victory of Julius Caesar over the sons of Pompey, 45 b.c. 

Mundus (euphemistically for the lower world). The opening 
into this 'mundus' was at Rome, and covered with a slab of stone. 
Ihis round pit was solemnly opened 3 times a year, and offerings 
cast into it in honour of the di tnferi. In 1913 an Italian archaeologist 
announced tlie finding of this ‘mundus,* the symbolical centre of the 
original city on the Palatine. Wliether, how'ever, the newly-found 
'small chamber with a beehive roof' is really the central consecrated 
chamber is not certain. 

MOnychIa, the smallest and the most easterly of the 3 harbours 
of Athens. The poets use Munychian in the sense of Athenian. 

JMOrEna, which signifies a 'lamprey,' was the name of a family 
m the Licinia gens, of whom the most important were: i. L. Licinius 
Murkna, propraetor in Asia, 84 b.c. [Mithridates.] 2. L. Licinius 
Murena, son of the former, consul 63 b.c., was accused of bribery, 
and defended by Cicero in an extant oration. 

Murex, shell-fish, from which purple dye was extracted. 

Mus, Dfecius. [Dkcius.] 

Musa, AntowIus, physician at Rome, was brother to Euphorbus, 
the physician to king Juba, and was himself the physician to the 
emperor Augu.stus. lie had been originally a slave. 
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MOsae, the Muses, were the inspiring goddesses of song, or accord-* 
ing to later notions, divinities presiding over the different kinds of 
poetry, and over the arts and sciences. They are the daughters of 
Zeus and MnemosynS, and bora in Pieria, at the foot of Mt. ( 5 lympus. 
Their original number appears to have been 3; but afterwards they 
are always spoken of as 9 in number Their names and attribute® 
were: (i) Clio, Muse of history, represented with an open roll of 
paper, or chest of books. (2) Euterpe, Muse of lyric poetry, with a 
flute. (3) Thdlia, Muse of comedy, and of merry or idyllic poetry, 
appears with a comic mask, a shepherd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. 
{4) Melpomene, Muse of tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of 
iiercules, or a sword; her head is surrounded with vine leaves, and 
she wears the cothurnus. (5) Terpsichore, Muse of choral dance and 
song, appears with the lyre and the plectrum. (6) Erdid, Muse of 
erotic poetry and mimic imitation, sometimes al.so has the lyre. (7) 
Pdlymnla or Pdlphymnla, Muse of the sublime hymn, usually appear® 
in a pensive or meditating attitude. (8) UrdMa, Muse of as¬ 
tronomy, with a staff pointing to a globe. (9) Calliope or Callldpia, 
Muse of epic poetry, represented in works of art with a tablet and 
stylus. The worship of the Muses was introduced from Thrace and 
Pieria into Boeotia; and their favourite haunt in Boeotia was Mt. 
Helicon. Mt. Parnassus was likewise sacred to them, ndtli the 
Castalian spring. The sacrilices offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey. 

MCsaeus, a semi-mythological personage, is represented as one 
of the earliest Greek poets. The extant poem on the loves of Hero 
and Leander, bearing the name of Musaeus, is a late production. 

MusagStes ( = leader of the Muses), Apollo, god of poets. 

MOtIna {Modena), town in Gallia Cispadana, originally a town 
of the Boii, and afterwards a Roman colony. It is celebrated in 
the history of the civil war after Caesar's death. 

M^’cAlE, mountain in the S. of Ionia in Asia Minor. Here a 
victory was gained by the Greeks over the Persian fleet, 479 B.c. 

MircENAE, ancient town in Argolis, about 9 miles from Tiryns, of 
which it was a daughter city. Traditionally it was founded by 
Perseus. It was probably built in early times to secure the trade 
njiites to the Corinthian Gulf. The original settlers were probably 
<'retans with, possibly, an influx of invaders from the Balkans. The 
early Mycenaean civilization, however, was influenced by the 
Minoan. [Crete.] Mycenae grew in power, spread her influence 
<^ver the Aegaean and, by a system of bridges and roads, over the 
mainland also. It is uncertain whether the Mycenaeans sacked 
Cnossus, but the highest period of Mycenaean civilization (1400- 
1000 B.c.) was after the downfall of Crete. Works of art, gold 
and silver, belonging to this period have been discovered at Mycenae, 
thanks to the excavations begun by Schliemann in 1876. The 
remains of the ancient city, the ‘Lion Gate,* the massive Cyclopean 
walls, and the ‘beehive* tombs (frequently called ‘treasuries,* the 
largest being the Treasury of Atreus, as it is incorrectly named) 
testify to the former power of Mycenae. A royal palace crowned 
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the citadel of Mycenae, and the ground plan of this palace re¬ 
sembled that of Tiryns. In the Homeric age is was the city of 
Agamemnon; but after the Dorian invasion it lost its pre-eminence. 
In the fifth century B.c. it was attacked by Argos and starved into 
.surrender. Mycenaean art reaches its highest level in painting, gern- 
erigraving, and rnetal-work; sculpture and architecture appear to 
have been rudimentary. See vol. iii of Frazer's Pausanias] also P. 
< Gardner's New Chapters in Greek History. (See Fig. 39.) 

MycerInus, king of Egypt (4th dynasty: ? 3500 b.c.); the M<-n- 
of the monuments. Builder of one of the pyramids See 
Herod, ii. 129 -13.P 

MycCnus, island in the Aegaean Sea, celebrated as one of the 
places where the giants were defeated by Hercules. 

Myoo^nia. I. District in the E. of Macedonia. 2. District in 
the N of Asia Minor 3. N.E. district of Mesopotamia. 

Mylae, town on the N. coast of Sicily, situated on a promontory. 
Agrijipa defeated the fleet of Sex. Pompeius off Mylae, 36 b.c. 

Mylasa or Mylassa, inland city of Caria. 

Myos HormOs (6 Mi>» 65 ei/i/xo?, i.c. Musselport), town on the Fed 
Sea, built by Ptolemy H Phdadelphus. 

MyiUna, fortified city on W. coast of Asia Minor. 

.MyrmIdonls, an Achaean race in Plithiotis in Tliessaly, whom 
Achilles ruled over and who accompanied this hero to Troy. 

Myron, Greek sculptor, born at Eleutherae, in Boeotia, about 
480 B.c. He was the flisciple of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of 
Polycletus, and a younger contemporary of Phidias. He prncti.sed 
his art at Athens, about the beginning of the Pidoponnesian war 
(431 B.C.). 'the most cch'brateil of his works was the ' Discobolus' 
(copy at Rome), and the statue of Marsyas (also at Rome). Sec 
E. A. Gardner's Six Greek Sculptors (1910). (See h'ig. 40.) 

Myrkiia. [Cinyras.] 

Myrtilus, son of Hermes and charioteer of Oenomaus, king of 
Pi.sa, thrown into the sea by I’elops. After his death, Myrtilus was 
placed among the stars as Auriga. 

Myrtoum Mare, the part of the Aegaean Sea S. of ICuboea, Attica, 
and Argohs, which derived its name from the small island Myrtus, 
though others suppose it to come from Myrtilus. 

Myrius. [Myrtoum Mark.] 

Mys, Greek engraver, who engraved the battle of the I.apithae 
and the Centaurs on the shield of Phidias’s statue of Athena Pro¬ 
machos, in the Acropolis of Athens. 

MysTa, district in th<’ N W. corner of Asia Minor, between the 
Hellespont on the N.W.; the Puipontis on the N.; Bithynia and 
Phrygia on the E.; l.ydia on the S.; and the Aegaean Sea (in the W. 
It was subdivided into 5 parts: (i) Mysia Minor, along the N. coast; 
(2) Mysia Major, the S E. inland region, with a small portion of the 
coast; (3) Iroas, the N.W. angle, between the Aegaean and Helles¬ 
pont ami the S. coast along the Wt of Ida; (4) Aeolis or Aeolia, 
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the S. part of the W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf; (5) Teuthrania, 
the S.\\^ angle, between Temnus and the borders of Lydia, where, 
in very early times, Teuthras was said to have established a Mysian 
kingdom. This account applies to the time of tlie early Roman 
t-mpire; the extent of Mysia, and its subdivisions, varied greatly at 
other times. The Mysi were a Thracian people, who crossed over 
from Europe into Asia at an early period. In the heroic ages we find 
the great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in the N.W. of the country, 
and the Phrygians along the Hclles})ont: as to the Mysians, who 
appear as allies of the Trojans, it is not clear whether they are 
Ituropeans or Asiatics. The My.sia of the legends respecting 
Telephus is the Teuthranian kingdom in the S., only with a wider 
extent than the later Teuthrania. Under the Persian empire, the 
N.W. portion, which was still occupied in part by Phrygians, but 
chiefly by Aeolian settlements, was called Phrygia Minor, and by 
the Greeks Heelespontus. Mysia was the region S. of the chain of 
Ida. Mysia afterwards formed a part of the kingdom of Pergainuin 
(280 B.c.) and with this kingdom passed to the Romans in 133 b c. 

[I’ERGAMUM.] 

Mys'iekia, the Mysteries were secret cults practised by ijiitiates 
{fiifarai), in honour of the gods. Of tliese the most importarit were 
the Eleusinian mysteries, hold at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and 
Dionysus. The Great Eleu.sinia took place in September, and the 
chief feature of this celebration was the procession along the Sacred 
Road from Athens to Eleusis. The ‘mysteries’ themselves consisted 
less in formulated teachings than in a solemn ritual of purification. 
Sec Cheetham, The Mysteries, Vagan and Christian (1897). The 
Mystciics were the stronghold in (ireece of the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality. By partaking in their rites a man was believed to part 
with his sins, and to be united with deity Cf. Sykes and Allen, 
note on the Hymn to Deineter .380, in their edition of the Hortcric 
Hymns (1904). 

MYTiLfiNfi or MfTYLtNfi, the cliicf city of Lesbos, .situated on the 
E. side of the island, opposite the coast of Asia, was early colonized 
by the AeoHaus. [Lesbos.] It attained great importance as a 
naval power, and founded colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace. 
At the beginning of the 7th century b.c. the possession of one of these 
colonic.s, Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was disjuited in war 
between the IMytilcnaeans and Athenians. After the Persian v^ar, 
Mytilene formed an alliance with Athens; but in the 4th year of the 
Peloponnesian war, 428 b.c., it headed a revolt of the greater part of 
Lesbos, the suppression of which destroyed the power of Mytilene. 

NAbataei, NAbXtiiae, Arabian people, who occupied Arabia 
Petraea, on both sides of the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, and the 
Iduniaean mountains, where they had their capital, Petra. The 
Roman poets use Nabathaeus in the sense of Eastern. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, noted for his cruelty, succeeded 
Machanidas, 207 b.c. He was defeated by Philopoemen in 192 b.c., 
and w'as afterwards assassinated by some Aetolians. 
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NakvIus, Cn., ancient Roman poet, probably a native of Cam¬ 
pania, produced his first play, 235 b.c. He was attached to the 
plebeian party; attacked Scipio and the Metelli in his plays; but was 
in<lictcd by Q. Metellus. He was imprisoned, and obtained his 
release only by recanting. He was, however, soon compelled to 
expiate a new offence by exile. He retired to Utica, where he died 
about 202 B.c. Naevius wrote a poem on the first Punic war in the 
old Saturnian metre. This was the first Roman national epic. 
Only a few fragments of his works remain. 

NaIAi)£s. [Nymphae.] 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (Nissa), towm of Upper Mocsia. 
on an E. tributary of the Margus; the birthplaxe of Constantine. 

Nar {Neva), river in Italy, rising in Mt. Fi.scellus, forming the 
lK)undary between Umbria and the Sabini, and falling into the Tiber, 
not far from Ocriculum. Its waters were sulphureous and white 
in colour. 

Narcissus, i. A beautiful youth, son of Cephissiis and Liriope, 
was inacce.ssible to the feeling of love. [ICcho.] Nemesis caused 
him to see his own image reflected in a fountain, whereupon he 
became so enamoured of it, that he gradually pined aw'ay, until he 
was metamorphosed into the flower which bears his name. 2. Freed¬ 
man and secretary of the emperor Claudius, who amassed an enor¬ 
mous fortune. He was put to death by order of Agrippina, a.d. 
<54.—Tacitus, Annals, xi 29 sqq. 

NarnTa (Narnt), town in Umbria, on a lofty hill, S. of the river 
Nar, originally called Nequinum, and made a Roman colony 299 b.c , 
when it was renamed Narnia, after the river. 

Naryx, Narycus, or NARircIuM, town of the Ixcri Opuntii. on 
the Euboean Sea, the birthplace of Ajax, son of Oileus, who is called 
Narycius herds. I.ocri Epizephyrii, in the S. of Italy, claimed to 
be a colony from Naryx. [Locri Epizephyrii.] 

NAsamones, Libyan people, who dw'elt on the shores of the Great 
Syrtis, but were driven inland by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica. 

NAsIdISnus, a wealthy Roman, who gave a supper to Maecenas, 
which Horace ridicules in one of his satires. 

Natta or Nacca, ‘a fuller,’ the name of an ancient family of the 
Pinaria gens. The Natta, satirized by Horace for his dirty meanness, 
was probably a member of the noble Pinarian family. 

NaucrAtis, city in the Delta of Egypt, on the E. bank of the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, was a Milesian colony founded in the 
reign of Amasis, about 550 b.c., and remained a Greek city. It was 
the only place in Egypt where Greeks were permitted to settle. It 
w'as the birthplace of Athenaeus and Julius Pollux. 

Naupactus {Lepanto), ancient town of the Locri Ozolae, near 
the promontory Antirrhium, possessing the best harbour on the 
N. coast of the Corinthian Gulf. It is said to have derived its name 
from the Heraclidae having here built the fleet, with which they 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus (from raOs and ■w'fiywfjn). After the 
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I’ersian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, who settled here 
the Messenians who were exiled in the third Messenian war, 455 B.c, 

NauplIus, king of Euboea. To avenge the death of his son 
Palamedes, he watched for the return of the Greeks from Tioy, and 
as they approached Euboea he lighted torches on the dangerous 
promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus suffered shipwreck. 

NausIcAa, beautiful daughter of Alcinoiis, king of the Phaeacians, 
and Arete, who conducted Ulysses to the court of her father, when 
he was shipwrecked on the coast. Homer, Odyssey, vi. 

NavIus, a renowned augur who opposed the project of Tarquinius 
Priscus to double the number of the equestrian centuries. Tarquin 
commanded him to divine whether what he was thinking of could 
be done; and when Navius declared that it could, the king held out 
a whetstone and a razor to cut it with. Navius immediately cut it. 

Naxos, i. Island in the Aegaean Sea, celebrated for its wine. 
Here Dionysus is said to have found Ariadne after she had been 
deserted by Theseus. It was colonizetl by loniaiis, who had emi¬ 
grated from Athens. After the Persian wars, the Naxians were the 
first of the allied states whom the Athenians reduced to subjection 
(471 B.C.). 2. Greek city on the E. coast of Sicily, founded 733 b.c. 

by the Chalcidians of Euboea, and the first Greek colony in the island. 
In 403 B.c. the town was destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse, but 
in 358 the Naxians scattered over Sicily were collected by Andro- 
machus, and a new city was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the 
name of Tauromenium was given. 

Nazianzus, city of Cappadocia, celebrated as the diocese of one 
of the Fathers of the Church, Gregory Nazianzen. 

NftAERA, the name of several nymphs and maidens. 

N£aethus {Nieto), river in Bruttium, falling into the Tarentine 
Gulf a little N. of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women are 
said to have burnt the ships of the Greeks. 

NitAPdLis {Naples), i. City in Campania, founded by the 
Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient place called Par- 
thenope, after the Siren of that name. When the town is first 
mentioned in Roman history, it consisted of 2 parts, divided from 
each other by a wall, called respectively Palaeopolis, or the ‘Old 
City,’ and Neapolis, or the ‘New City.’ In 327 b.c. the town was 
taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into the hands of the 
Romans, but it continued to the latest times a Greek city. Under 
the Romans the 2 quarters of the city were united, and the name 
of Palaeopolis disappeared. 2. Besides the above-mentioned, 9 
other towns received this name: one of them was Sicliem, the old 
Palestinian city, renamed Neapolis by the Romans {Nahlus). 

NfiARCHUS, officer of Alexander, who conducted tlie Macedonian 
fleet from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, 326-325 b.c. He left a 
history (in Greek) of the voyage, preserved by Arrian. 

NficESsiTAS, called Anankc {*\y&.yKyi) by the Greeks, goddess, 
the personification of Necessity. She carries in her hand brazen 
nails, with which she fixes the decrees of fate. 
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Nfico or Necho, king of Egypt, 617-601 b.c., son and successor 
of Psammetichus. In his march against the Babylonians he defeated 
at Magdolus (Megiddo) Josiah, king of Judah, who was a vassal of 
Babylon; and he afterwards defeated the Babylonians themselves 
at the Euphrates, and took Carchcmish or Circesium; but in 606 he 
was in his turn defeated by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nectanahis. I. King of Egypt, 373-364 b.c., who resisted the 
invasion of the Persian force under Idiarnabazus and Iphicrates. 
He was succeeded by 'I'achos. 2. Nephew of Tachos, deprived the 
latter of the sovereignty in 361, with the assistance of Agesilaus. He 
was defeated by the Persians in 350, and fled into Aethiopia. 

NEleus, son of I’oseidon. Together with bis twin-brother Pelias, 
he was exposed by his mother, but the children were found. Subse¬ 
quently they seized the throne of lolcos, excluding Acson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro. [Pelias.] But Pelias afterwards expelled his 
brother, and thus became sole king. Thereupon Neleus went with 
Melampus and Bias to T’ylos, in Peloponnesus, of which he became 
king. Neleus had 12 .sons, but they were all slain by Hercules, 
when he attacked Pylos, with the exception of Nestor. 

NElIdEs or NElETXdEs, patronymics of Neleus, by which Nestor, 
son of Neleus, or Antilochus, his graiuLson, is designated. 

NEmausus {Nimes), town of Gallia Narboncnsis, and a Roman 
colony. The l^oman remains are well preserved. 

NEmEa, valley in Argolis, the place where Hercules slew the 
Neinaoan lion. There was here a splendid temple of Nemaean Zeus, 
surrounded by a sacred grove, in which the Nemaean games were 
celebrated every other year. See Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iii, p. 91. 

NkmksTanus, M. AurElIus Olympius, Roman poet at the court 
of the emperor Cams (a.u. 283), the author of an extant poem on 
hunting, entitled Cynegetxca, and of 4 Eclogues. See Minor Latin 
Poets in the l^oeb labrary. 

NEmEsis, Greek goddess, who measured out to mortals happiness 
and misery, and visited with losses and sutiering all who were ble.s.sed 
with too many gifts of fortune. This is the character in which she 
apjiears in the earlier Greek writers; but subsequently she was 
regarded as the goddess who punished crimes. She is mentioned 
under the surnames of Adrastia (‘she whom no man may escape'), 
and Rhainnusia or Rhamnusis, the latter from the town of Rhamnus, 
m Attica, where she had a sanctuary. 

NeoclIdks, son of Ncocles. [Themistocles.] 

Neontichos (i.e. New Wall), i. City of Aeolis, on the coa.st of 
Mysia. 2. Fort on the coast of Thrace, near the Chersonesus. 

Neopt6lEmus, al.so called Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and Deidamia, 
the daughter of Lycomedes. He was said to have been named 
Pyrrhus on account of his fair (irupp< 5 t) hair, and Neoptolemus 
because he came to Troy late in the war. From his father he is 
sometimes called AchillTdes, and from his grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather, Pelides and Acacules, He was brought up in Scyros, 
in the palace of Lycomedes, and was fetched from thence by Ulysses, 
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because it had been prophesied that Neoptolemiis and Pliiloctetes 
were necessary for the capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemu.i was 
one of the heroes concealed in the wooden horse. At the capture of 
"die city, he killed Priam and sacrificed Polyxena to the spirit of his 
father. At the division of the Trojan captives Andronitu lie, the 
widow of Hector, was given to Neoptolemiis. On his return, he 
abandoned his native kingdom of Phthia, in Thessaly, and setthMl in 
Epirus, where he became the ancestor nf the Molossian kings. He 
niarried Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, but was slain in con¬ 
sequence by Orestes, to whom Hermione had been promised. But 
old authorities differ as to the cause of his death. 

NfiPA, the sign of the Zodiac called Scorpion. 

Nkphkle, wife of Athamas, mother of Phrixus and Helle. 

N£pos, CornElIijs, Roman historian, friend of Cicero, was prob¬ 
ably a native of Verona, and died during the reign of Augustus. 
There is still extant under his name a work entitled Vitae Excel- 
lenlium Imperatorum. Butin all MSS. this work is ascribed to an 
unknown Aemilius Probiis, living under Theodosius at the e^d of 
the 4th century of the Christian era; with the exception, how¬ 
ever, of the life of Atticus and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expres.sly attributed to Cornelius Nepos. Ehese 
2 lives may safely be a.ssigned to him. 

Nfipos, JuLlus, emperor of the West, a.d. 474-5# was raised 
to the throne by E>eo, emperor of the Jtast. Nepos easily deposed 
Glycerius; but he was in turn deposed by Orestes, who proclaimed 
his son Romulus. Nepos was killed in Dalmatia in 480. 

Neptunine, daughter of Neptune. [Thetis.] 

NeptOnus, called P 5 seidon by the Greeks. Neptunus was the 
chief marine divinity of the Romans. His temple stood in the 
Campus Martins. At his festival the people formed tents [umbrae) 
of the branches of trees, in which they enjoyed themselves in feasting 
and drinking. The first horse, Scyphius, was created by Neptune 
in Thessaly (cf. Virg. Georg, i. 12). 

nereis, daughter of Nereus and Doris, and used especially in the 
plural, NereldSs, to indicate the 50 daughters of Nereus and Doris. 
[Nymphae.] One of the most celebrated of the Nereides was 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles. 

Nereus, son of Pontus and Gaea, and husband of Doris, by whom 
he became the father of the 50 Nereides. He is described as the 
wise and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean or more particularly the 
Aegaean Sea, whence he is sometimes called the Aegaean. He was 
believed, like other marine divinities, to have the power of prophesy¬ 
ing the future, and of appearing to mortals in different shapes. 

NSrInE, equivalent to NerCis. [Nereis.] 

NfiRiTUM or -us, mountain in Ithaca, and also an island near 
Ithaca. The adjective NerUlus often means Ithacan. 

N£ro, the name of a celebrated family of the Claudia gens 
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I. C. Clavdius Nbpo, consul 207 b.c., when he defeated and slew 
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, on the river Metaurus. 2 
Tib. Claudius Nero, husband of Livia, and father of the emperor 
Tiberius and of his brother Drusus. 3. Roman Emperor, a.d. 54-68, 
was the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus. Nero’s original name was L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, but after the marriage of his mother with her uncle, 
the emperor Claudius, he was adopted by Claudius (a.d. 50), and 
was called Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus. Nero was 
born at Antium, a.d. 37. Shortly after his adoption by Claudius. 
Nero, being then 16 years of age, married Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messalina (53). Among his early instructors was Seneca 
On the death of Claudius (54), Agrippina secured the succession for 
her son, to the exclusion of Britannicus, the son of Claudius. The 
young emperor put to death Britannicus, his mother Agrippina, and 
finally his wife Octavia; he murdered the latter that he might marry 
his mistress, Poppaea Sabina, the wife of Otho. The great fire at 
Rome happened in Nero’s reign (a.d. 64), and some ancient writers 
assert that the city was fired by Nero's order. The emperor rebuilt 
the city on an improved plan, with wider streets. The odium of 
the conflagration, which the emperor could not remove from himself, 
he tried to throw on the Christians, and many of them were put to 
a cruel death. The tyranny of Nero at last (a.d. 65) led to the 
organization of a conspiracy against him, called Piso's conspiracy. 
The plot was discovered, and many distinguished persons were put 
to death, among whom was Piso himself, Lucan, and Seneca. Three 
years afterwards, Julius Vindex, the governor of Gaul, raised the 
standard of revolt. His example was followed by Galba, who was 
governor of Hispania Tarraconensis. Soon after this news reached 
Rome, Nero was deserted. He fled to a house about 4 miles from 
Rome, where he put an end to his life on hearing the trampling of 
the horses on which his pursuers were mounted, a.d. 68. 

Nerva, M. Cocceius, Roman emperor, a.d. 90-8, was born at 
Narnia, in Umbria, a.d. 32. On the assassination of Domitian, 
Nerva was declared emperor, and his administration at once restored 
trancjuillity to the state. The class of informers was suppressed. 
Nerva swore that he would put no senator to death; and he kept 
his word, even when a conspiracy had been formed against his life 
by Calpurnius Oassus. Nerva adopted as his son and successor, 
M Ulpius Trajanus. 

Nfisis (Ntsida), bmall island off the coast of Campania between 
Puteoli and Neapolis, a residence of the Roman nobles. 

Nessus. [See under Hercules.] 

Nest6r, king of Pylos, and the only one of the 12 sons of Neleus 
who was not slain by Hercules. Nestor defeated both the Arcadians 
and Lleans. He took part in the fight of the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs, and he is mentioned among the Calydonian hunters and 
the Argonauts. Although far advanced in age, he sailed with the 
other Greek heroes against Troy. Having ruled over three genera¬ 
tions of men, he was renowned for his eloquence, justice, and 
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knowledge of war. After the fall of Troy he returned safely to Pylos. 
>0 Homer’s Iliad passim. 

NestorIus, celebrated heresiarch, was appointed bishop of 
iConstantinople, a.d. 428, but for his heresy was deposed. His 
gr. at opponent was Cyril of Alexandria. He died in exile before 450. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus, river in Thrace, rising in Mt. Khodope, 
and falling into the Aegaean Sea opposite Thasos. 

NIcaea, city of Asia, situated in Bith'vnia. It is famous as the 
seat of the great Oecumenical Council, which Constantine convoked 
in A.D. 325, and which drew up the Nicene Creed. 

NIcander, Greek poet, grammarian, priest, and physician, was 
a native of Claros near Colophon in Ionia, and flourished about 
185-135 B.c. Two of his poems—both of a medical character—are 
extant, entitled Theriaca and Alexipharmaca. 

NIcfi, called Victoria by the Romans, goddess of victory, is de¬ 
scribed as a daughter of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister of Zehis 
(zeal), Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). Nice had a celebrat«-d 
temple on the acropolis of Athens, which is still extant. In her 
appearance she resembles Athena, but has wings, and cairies a palm 
or a wreath, and is engaged in rai.sing a trophy, or in in.scnbing the 
victory of the conqueror on a shield. The most famous of her 
statues was that erected by Augu.stus to commemorate his victory 
it Actium. 

NIcIas. I. Athenian general, was a man of large fortune and the 
leader of the aristocratical party during the Peloponnesian war. 
11 was through his influence that peace was concluded with Spiarta 
in 421 B.c. He used all his efforts to induce the Athenians to 
preserve this peace, but he was opposed by Alcibiades. In 415 
the Athenians resolved on sending their expedition to Sicily, and 
appointed Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus to the command, al¬ 
though Nicias disapproved of the expedition. Alcibiavles was soon 
after recalled; and the irresolution and timidity of Nicias were 
the chief causes of failure. Notwithstanding the reinforcements 
which were sent to his a.ssistance in 413 b.c., under the command of 
Bemo.sthenes, the Athenians were defeated. Both Nicias and 
Demosthenes were put to death by the victorious Sicilians. For a 
description of the tragic ‘retreat from Syracuse,* which heralded 
the downfall of the Athenian empire, see the 7th book of Thucydides. 
2. Athenian artist (mainly in encaustic), during the latter half of 
the 4th century b.c. 

N1 c6laus DXmascEnus, Greek historian, was a native of Damas¬ 
cus, and an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and of Augustus. 
Some fragments of his works have come down to us, of which the 
most important is a portion of a life of Augustus. 

NIc 5 mAchus. I. Father of Aristotle. 2. Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Herpyllis. 3. Of Thebes, painter, flourished 360 b.c. 

NIc6m£des, the name of 3 kings of Bithynia. i. Reigned 278- 
250 B.C., was the eldest son and successor of Zipoetes. He founded 
the city of Nicomedia, which he made the capital of his kingdom. 
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2. Nicomedes Epiphanes, reigned 142-91 b.c., and ^^as the son 
and successor of Pnisias II, whom he dethroned and put to death 
He was a faithful ally of the Romans. 3. Nicomedes Philopator. 
son and successor of the preceding, reigned 91-74 b.c. He was 
twice expelled by Mithridates, and twice restored by the Romans 
Having no children, he berpieathed his kingdom to the Roman peo]Dle 

NIcdMfiDiA, city of Bithynia, originally Astacus. Under tht^ 
Romans it was a colony, and a residence of the later einperor^* 
Hannibal died here. It was the birthplace of the historian Arrian. 

NicftT'^T.is,'cit>^ at the S.W. extremity of Epirus, on the N. side 
of the <‘ntrance to the Gulf of Ambracia, oppo.site to Aclium. It was 
built by Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and peopled 
from Ambracia, Anactoriuip. and other neighbouring cities. It was 
made the capital of Epirus by Constantine. 

NIGER, C. PescennIts, was s.ijutcd emperor by the legions in 
the Ka.sl, after the deatli )f Conmn dus, a o. i<(3, but in tin* following 
year he was defeated and put to dea'h by SepLimius Severus. 

NiLUS. [AEoVP'IUSj 

NInus. Founder of tin nty of Minus, or Nineveh, and the 
husband of Seniiramis. 

NJnus or NLnPveh {MoszU), the capital o! on the E. bank 

of the Tigris It ro.se to great fame and power under Sennacherib, 
t^nd for more than 200 years it became a great commercial centre 
Its librar)'^—consisting of clay cylinders—was celebrated, d'he 
city f<;ll at the downfall of the Assyrian Empire, 606 b.c. So 
complete was its fall that the very site and name of Nineveh di.s- 
appeared from human knowledge, only to be recovered by fur 
investigations of scholars au.i travellers (especially Bayard) in the 
19th century. Since then the ruins of its palaces have been explored 
As the city is mentioned in the Khainmiirabi code, it must have 
been known as a filace of importance at least as early as 2500 b.c 
It was the fall of Nineveh, and the consequent distribution of the 
Assyrian bniijure, that left Babylon, its ancient rival, the leading 
power in the b'ast. 

NifiBE, daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes [Ampiuon.J Proud of the number of her children, she 
deemed herself superior to f.eto, who had given birth to only 2 
children. Apollo and .\rtemis, indignant at f,uch presumption, 
slew all her children with their arrows Niobe herself was meta¬ 
morphosed by Zeus into a stone on Mt. Sipylus in J.ydia, which 
during the summer always shed tears. The number of her children 
is stated varioiisl^b but the usual number in later times was 7 sons 
and 7 daughters. 

NIphatEs, a mountain chain of Armenia. 

NisEis, daughter of Nisus. [Scylla.] 

NlsIEis, also Antiochia Mygdoniae, cit^' of Mesopotamia, the 
capital of Mygdonia, stood on the river Mygdonus. It was an 
important military post. Its name was changed into Antiochia, 
but it soon resumed its original name. In the wars between the 
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Romans, and the Rarthians and Persians, it was taken anti retaken, 
until the Persians finally took it in the reign of Jovian. 

NIsus. I. King of Megara, and father of Sc\ lla. Scylla, having 
fallen in love with Minos when the latter was besieging Megara, 
pulled out the purple or golden hair which grew on the top of her 
father’s head, and on which his life tlepended. Nisus died, and 
Minos obtained possession of the city. Minos, however, was so 
horrified at the unnatural daughter, that he ordered her to be 
fastened to the poop of his ship, and drowned her in the Saronic 
(lulf. According to others, Minos left Mt;gara in disgust; Scyl!a 
leapt into the. sea, and swam after his ship; but her f.ifhor, who had 
been changed into a sea-eagle, pounced down upon In r, whereupon 
-.lie was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bird called Ciris 
Nisaea, the port town of Megara, is supposed to have derived its 
name from Nisus, and the promontory of Scyllaeum t ^ have been 
named after his daughter. 2 The friend of Euryaliis. he 2 friends 
arrompanied Aeneas to Italy, and perished in a night att.ack agai. t 
the Itutnlian camp Cf. Virgil, Aen. ix. 

NiiYRUS, islano in the Carpathian Sea, off Caria. Its volcanic 
nature gave rise to the fable that !'.,M,idon t<;re it off the iicighbour- 
iiig island of Cos to hurl it upon the giant Polybotes 

N'itocris. I. Queen of liabylon, nieutioned by Ifcrudotus (i. 

, 8). 2 Queen of EgypC elected iii pilace of her brother, whvjm 

the Egyptians had killed. \fter putting to death the principals 
in the murder of her brother, she threw herself into a chamber full 
of ashes. She is said to have built the third pyramid. 

NitrIae, NitrarIae, the celebrated natron lakes in Lower Egypt, 
which lay in a valley on the S.W. margin of the Delta. 

NobIlIor, the name of a family of the Fulvia gens. The most 
distinguished member of the family was M. Fulvius Nobilior, consul 
180 B.C., w'hen he conquered the Aetolians. He was a patron of the 
poet linnius. 

Nola {Nola), one of the most ancient towns in Campania, 2t 
Roman miles S.E. of Capua, celebrated as the place where the 
emperor Augustus died. 

N6 mas, a nomad, a name originally applied to the Numidians of 
N Africa. 

Numentanus, mentioned by Horace as pioverbially noted for his 
extravagance and riotous mode of living. 

Nomentum, Latin town founded by Alba, but subsequently a 
Sabine town, 14 (Roman) miles from Rome. 

N6mIus the Pasturer, a surname of divinities protecting 

the pa.stures and shepherds, such as Apollo, Pan, Hermes. 

Nonacris, town in the N. of Arcadia, surrounded by mountains, 
ill which the Styx had its source. From this town Evander is 
called Nonacrius, Atalanta Nonacria, and Callisto Nonacrina Virgo 

Nonnus, Greek poet of the 6th century a.d., a Christian and 
native of Panopolis in Egypt; wrote an epic poem, Dionysiaca. 
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Nones, the Roman name for the 5th or 7th of the month. 

Norba. I. Town in 1 -atiiim, on the Volscian mountains and iirai 
the sources of the Nymphaeus, originally belonging to the Latin 
and subsequently to the Volscian League. As early as 492 b.c. the 
Romans founded a colony at Norba. 2. Norba Caesarea {Alcan¬ 
tara), Roman colony in Lusitania on the left bank of the Tagus 
The bridge built by Trajan over the Tagus is still extant. 

Norb.anus, C., one of the leaders of the Marian party in the war 
with Sulla, was consul 83 b.c. 

NorIcum, Roman province S. of the Danube. 

NortIa or NurtIa, Etruscan divinity, worshipped at Volsinii. 

N6 tus, called Auster or Africusbythe Romans, theS.orS.W.wind. 

N6v!6d0num, name given to many Celtic places from their being 
"ituated on a hill {dun). 

Ndvfus, Q., writer of Atellane plays in the time of Sulla. 

Nox (Ni/^), personification of Night. She is the daughter ol 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she became the mother 
of Aether (Air) and Ilemera (Day). She inhabituii Hades. 

NCjma, PompIlIus, 2nd king of Rome, who belongs to legend and 
not to history. He was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
and was elected king one year after the death of Romulus, when the 
people became tired of the interregnum of the senate. He was 
renowned for his wisdom and his piety; and it was generally believed 
that he had derived his knowledge from Pyth.igoras. Ho was in¬ 
structed by the Caniena Egeria, who vi.sited him in a grove near 
Rome, and who honoured him with her love. He was revered by 
the Romans as the author of their whole religious worship. He 
founded the temple of Janus, which remained always shut during 
his reign. He died after a reign of 39 or 43 years. 

NCmantIa, Spanish town, taken by Scipio Africanus the Younger 
after a long siege (133 b.c.). 

NCm£rianus, M. AuhElIus, younger son of the emperor Carus, 
whom he accompanied against the Persians, a.d. 283. After the 
ilcath of his father, which happened in the same year, Numerianu.s 
was acknowledged as joint emperor with his brother Carinus. Eight 
months afterwards he was murdered, ami suspicion having fallen 
upon Arrius Aper, praefect of the praetorians, and father-in-law’ 
of the tlecea.sed, the latter was stabbed to the heart by Diocletian. 

NumIlma, country of N. Africa. The inhabitants were originally 
wandering tribes, hence called by the Creeks Nomads {Nojuddes), 
and this name was pcqietuated in tliat of the country. Their 2 
great tri])es were the IMassylians and the Massaesylians, forming 
2 monarchies, which w'ere united into one under Masinissa, 201 B.c 
[Masinissa.] On the defeat of Jugurtha, in 106 b.c., the country 
became virtually subject to tlie Romans, but they permitted the 
family of Masinissa to govern it, with the royal title, until the death 
of Juba, 46 B.c. [Juba.] 

N 0 m 1 t 6 r. [Romulus.] 
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NursIa, town of the Sabines, situated near the sources of the 
Nar and amidst the Apennines, whence it is called by Virgil frigida 
Nursia. It was the birthplace of Sertorius and of St. Benedict, the 
great founder of Western monachism. 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieus and Clonia, and father of Antiopfi, who is 
hence called Nycteis. Antiope was carried off by Epopeus, king of 
Sicyon; whereupon Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the guardian 
of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon with a Theban army. Nycteus was 
defeated, and died of his wounds, leaving his brother Lycus guardian 
of Labdacus. [Lycus.] 

NYCT'J^MftNfi, daughter of Epopeus, king of Lesbos. Having 
been dishonoured by her father she concealed herself in the shade of 
forests, where she was metamorphosed by Athens into an owl. 

Nymphae, female divinities of a lower rank, with whom the 
Greeks peopled all parts of nature. These nymphs were divided 
into various classes, according to the different p^rts of nature of 
which they are the representatives, i. Oddnldes, or Nymphs of 
the Ocean, who were regarded as the daughters of Ocean as. 2. 
Nereides or Neriides, the nymphs of the Mediterranean, who were 
regarded as the daughters of Nereus. 3. Ndlddes or Naides, 
the nymphs of fresh w'ater, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or 
springs. Many of these nymphs presided over springs which w'ere 
believed to inspire those who drank of them. The nymphs them¬ 
selves were, therefore, thought to be endowed with prophetic power, 
and to be able to inspire men. 4, Oreddec, tlie nymphs of mountains 
and grottoes, also called by names derived from the particular 
mountains they inhabited. 5. Ndpaeae, the nymphs of glens. 
6. Dr^ddes and Hdmddryddes (from Spvs), nymphs of trees, who were 
believed to die together with the trees which had been their abode. 

N'^’sa or Nyssa, legendary scene of the nurture of Dionysus, who 
was therefore called Nysaeus, Nysius, Nyseius, Nyseus, Nysig^na, etc. 

NysSIdes or NysIXdes, nymphs of Nysa, who are said to have 
reared Dionysus, and whose names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, E^iphia, 
Bromia, and Polyhymno. 


Oasis, the Greek form of an Egyptian word, which was used to 
denote an island in the sea of sand of the great Libyan Desert. 
These oases are preserved from the shifting sands by steep hills 
of liniestone round tliem, and watered by springs, which make 
tliem fertile and habitable. The name is applied especially to 2 
of these islands on the W. of Egypt, which were taken posses.sion 
of by the Egyptians at an early period, i. Oasis Major, the Greater 
Oasis, was situated 7 days’ journey W. of Aliydos, and belonged 
to Upper Egypt. This oasis contains considerable ruins of the 
ancient Egyptian and Roman periods. 2. Oasis Minor, the Lesser 
or Second Oasis, was a good day’s journey from the S.W. end of 
the lake Moeris, and belonged to the Heptanonis, or Middle Egypt. 
A more celebrated oasis tlian either of these was that called Ammon, 
Hammon, Ammonium, Hammonis Oraculum, from its being a 
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chief seat of the worship and oracle of the god Ammon. It is 
now called Siwah, Its distance from Cairo is 12 days, and from the 
N. coast about 160 statute miles. The Ammonians do not appear 
to have been subject to the old Egyptian monarchy. Cambyses, 
after conquering Egypt in 525 B.C., sent an army against them, 
v>hich was overwhelmed by the sands of the desert. In 331 B.c. 
Aloxantler the Great visited the oracle. [Ammon.] 

Ofisf:QOF.NS, JiiLivs, the author of a work entitled De Prodigiis 
or Prodigwrum Ltbellus, of which a portion is extant. 

OckAnIdes. [Nymphae.] 

Celt AN us, god of the water which was believed to surround the 
the earth, is called the son of Heaven and Earth, the husband of 
lethys, and the father of all the river-gods and water-nymphs of 
the whole earth. The early Greeks regarded the earth as a flat circle, 
which was encompassed by a river flowing round it, and this river 
was Oceanus. Out of and into this river the sun and the stars 
were siij)poscd to rise and set; and on its banks were the abodes of 
the dead. When geogr.ijihical knowledge advanced, the name was 
applied to the great outer w'aters of the earth, in contraflistinction 
to tlie inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic, or the sea without the 
Pillarsof Hercules,nsdistmgui.shed from the Mediterranean,or thesca 
within that limit, and thus the Atlantic is often called simply Oceanus 
'I'he epithet Atlantic {AtlanUcum Mare), was ajqilied to it from the 
mvthical position of Atlas being on its shores. Homer [Ihad, xiv 
201) makes Oceanus the father of the gods: cf. Virg. Georg, iv. 382, 
Oreanumque patrem rernm. Sec the remarks of Herodotus, ii. 23. 

Ociius. [Artaxerxp:s HI.] 

OctavIa. 1. Si.ster of Augu.stii.s, married first to C* Marcelhis, 
consul ‘JO n.c., and after his death to Antony, the triumvir, in 40, 
but the latter soon abandoned her for Cleopatra. She died 11 b.c 
She had a .son and 2 daughters by Marccllus, and 2 daughters by 
Antony. Her son, M. Marccllus, was ado]itt‘d by Augustus as his 
succes.sor, but died in 2^. The descendants of her 2 daughters 
successively ruled the Roman world. [Antonia.] 2. Daughter 
of the cni])eror C'laudius and Mes.salina, and wife of Nero. She w'as 
divorced by the latter, that he might marry his mistress Poppaea, 
and was afterw'ards put to death by Nero's orders, a.d. 62. 

OcTAVlus, name of a Roman gens, to which the emperor Augustus 
belonged, whose original name w^as C. Octavius. [Augustus.] 

OcYKiiiir., daughter of the centaur Chiron. 

OuEiON (Lat. Odeum), a building for musical performances. 
Athens had 3 such buildings: (i) near the fountain Eniieakroimos, 
capable of holding 3,000 people; (2) odeum of Pericles, with a 
pointed roof, and with columns; (3) building erected a.d. 150 by 
llerodes Atticus; the largest in Greece. 

Oden.aiiius, the ruler of Palmyra, who checked the victorious 
Peisians after the defeat and capture of Valerian, a.d. 260. In 
return for these ser\dces, Gallienus bestowed upon him the title of 
Augustus. He was soon afterwards murdered. [Zenobia ] 
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Odoacer, king of the Henili. and leader of the barbarians who 
overthrew the Western empire, a.d. 476. He took the title of king 
of Italy, and reigned till his i^ower was overthrown by Theodoric, 
king of the Goths, a.d. 493. 

Odr^sae, powerful people in Thrace, dwelling in the plain of the 
Hebrus. The poets often use the adjective Odryslus in the general 
sense of Thracian. 

Odysseus. [Ulysses.] 

OeAgrus, king of Thrace, and father of Orj:)heus and Linus. 

OebAlus. 1. King of Sparta, and father of Tyndarens. llippo- 
roon, and Icarius. 2. Son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naple.s. 

Oechalia. I. Town in Thessaly. 2. Town in Messenia. 3 
Town of Euboea in the di.strict Eretria 

OedIpus, son of l>aius, king of Thebes, and of Jocasta, sister 
of Creon. His father, having learnt from an on cle that he v as 
doomed to perish by the hands of his own son, exposed O'djpus 
on Mt. Cithaeron, immediately after his birth, wnth his feet 
pierced and tied together. The child was found by a shepherd of 
king Polybus of Corinth, and was calle<l from his swollen feet 
Oedipus. Polybus reared him as his owm child; but when Oedipus 
had grown up, he was told by the oracle at Delphi that he was 
destined to slay his father and commit incest with his mother. 
Thinking that Polybus was his father, he resolved not to return to 
Corinth; but on fhe road betw'eeii Delphi and Daulis he met Laius, 
whom he slew in a scuflie without knowing that he was his father 
In the meantime the celebrated Sphinx had appeared in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 'I hebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle to ever}^ 
d'heban that passed by, and wdioevcr was unable to solve it was 
killed by the monster. 'Ihis calamity induced the Thebans to 
proclaim that whoever should deliver the country of the .Sphinx, 
should obtain the kingdom and Jocasta as his wife. The riddle 
ran as follows: 'A being with 4 feet has 2 feet and 3 feet, and oidy 
I A’oice; but its feet vary, and when it has most it is weakest.' 
Oedipus solved the riddle by saying that it was man, who in infancy 
crawls upon all fours, in manhood stands erect upon 2 foot, and in 
old age supports his tottering legs with a staff. The Sphinx there¬ 
upon threw herself down from the rock. Oedipus now obtained 
the kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, by whom he became 
the father of Eteocles, Polynices, AntigSne, and Ismene. In conse¬ 
quence of this incestuous alliance, the country of Thebes was visited 
by a plague. The oracle, on being consulted, ordered that tlie 
murderer of Laius should be expelled; and the seer Tiresias told 
Oedipus that he was the guilty man. Thereupon Jocasta hung 
herself, and Oedipus put out his own eyes, and wandered from 
Thebes, accompanied by his daughter AntigOnS. In Attica he at 
length found a place of refuge; and at Colonus near Athens, the 
Eumenides removed him from the earth. On the tragic fate of 
Oedi]nis see the trilogy of Sophocles, Oedipus the King, Oedipus 
at Colonus, axid the Antigone. 
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Oeneus (‘Vintner’), king of Pleuron and Calydon in Aetolm. 
and husband of Althaea, father of Tydeus, Meleager, Gorge, and 
Deianira. He was deprived of his kingdom by the sons of his 
brother Agrius. He was subsequently avenged by his grandson 
Diomedes, who slew Agrius and his sons, and placed upon the throne 
Andraemon, the son-in-law of Oeneus, as the latter was too old 
Diomedes took his grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, but here 
he was slain by two of the sons of Agrius who had escaped tlie 
slaughter of their brothers.. Respecting the boar which laid waste 
the lands of Calydon in his reign, see Meleager. 

OenIdEs, patronymic given to Meleager and Diomedes. 

Oen6mXus, king of Pisa in Elis, son of Ares. [Pelops.] 

OenonE, daughter of a river-god, and wife of Paris. [Paris.] 
She coinniitteil suicide after Paris’s death. 

Ohn^pIa, the ancient name of Aegina. 

OenOphyta, town in Boeotia, on the Asopus. A victory was 
gained here by the Athenians over the Boeotians, 456 b.c. 

OenOpIon, son of Dionysus and husband of the nymph Helice, 
and fatlier of Merope, with whom the giant Orion fell in love. 

Oenotria. [Italia.] 

Oeta, a nigged pile of mountains in the S. of Thessaly on which 
Hercules burnt himself to death.—Jebb’s Sophocles, P/tiL xi. 

Oi ELLA, a man of sound scn.se and of a straightforward character, 
whom Horace contrasts with the Stoic quacks of his time. 

Og’^ges or OoifGUs, son of Boeotus, and the first ruler of Thebes, 
which was called after him Ogygia. In his reign a great deluge is said 
to have occurred. In Attica an Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned, 
h'rom Ogyges the Thebans are called by the poets OgJ'gidae. See 
I 'razer’s Po//t Lore in the Old Testament, vol. i, pp. 157 sqq. 

OIleus, king of the Locrians, and father of the lesser Ajax, who 
is hence called Oilides, Olliides, and Ajax Oilei. He was one of the 
.\rgonauts 

OlbIa, city on the K. side of Sardinia, with tine only good harbour 
on this coast. 

OlEn, mythical personage, represented as the earliest Greek lyric 
poet. He is called both an Hyperborean and a Lycian. 

OlGnus. I. Husband of Lethaea, changed with her into a 
stone. 2. Town in Aetolia, near New Pleuron, destroyed by the 
.\et()liaiis at an early period. 3. Town in Achaia, between Patrae 
and Dyme. The goat Amalthaea is called Olenia capella by the 
poets. [Am ALTHEA J 

OlybrIus, AnIcIus, emperor of the West, a.d. 472, was raised 
to this dignity by Ricimer, but he died during the same year. He 
was succeeded by Glycerius. 

OlvmpIa, plain in EIis, bounded on the S. by the Alph^us, and on 
the W. by the Cladius, in which the Olympic games were celebrated. 
In this plain was tlie sacred grove of Zeus (the Altis). The Altis 
and its immedia ;e neighbourhood were adorned with temples. 
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statues, and public buildings, to which the name of Olympn was 
given; but there was no town. Among the numerous tenjp.es in 
the Altis the most celebrated was the OlympiSum, or temple of 
Zeus Olympius, which contained the masterpiece of Greek art, the 
colossal statue of Zeus by Phidias. The Olympic games were cele¬ 
brated from the earliest times in Greece. There was an interval of 
4 years between each celebration of the festival, which inttn va! was 
called an Olympiad; but the Olympiads were not employed as a 
chronological era till the victory of Coroebus in the footrace, 776 b.c. 
For an account of the Olympian festivals see Percy Gardner, Netv 
Chapters in Greek History, chap. ix. 

OlympIas, wife of Philip II, king of Macedonia, and mother ol 
Alexander the Great, w^as the daughter of Neoptolemus I, king of 
Epirus. She withdrew from Macedonia, when Philip married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attains (337 b.c.); and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that she lent her support to the assassination of Philip in 33b 
In 317 after the death of Alexander she seized th- power in Mace¬ 
donia, and put to death Philip Arrhidaeus and his wife Eurydice 
But being attacked by Cassander, she took refuge in Pydna, and, 
on the surrender of this place she was put to death by Cassander 
{316B.C.). 

OlympIus, the Olympian, a surname of Zeus, Jupiter, Hercules, 
llie Muses ( 01 ynipTa,des), and in general of all the gods who were 
l^elieved to live in Olympus. 

Olympus, i. Range of mountains separating Macedonia and 
Thessaly. Its height is about 9,700 feet; and its chief summit is 
covered with perpetual snow. In the Greek mythology, Olympus 
was the residence of the dynasty of gods of which Zeus was the hcati 
The early poets believed that the gods actually lived on the top of 
this mountain. Even the fable of the giants scaling heaven mui t be 
understood in a literal sense. Homer describes the ^ods as having 
their several palaces on the summit of Olympus; as spending the 
day in the palace of Zeus, round whom they sit in solemn conclave, 
while the younger gods dance before them, and the Muses entertain 
them with the lyre and song. They are shut out from the view of 
men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, the gates of wdiich are kept 
by the Hours. In the later poets, however, the real abode of the 
gods is transferred from the summit of Olympus to the vault of 
heaven (i.e. the sky) itself. The greater gods of Olympus are 3 
ui number—Zeu.s, Apollo, and Athena. Zeus is the Achaean sky- 
god; and tliese Olympians are the ancestral mountain gods of the 
invading northern race who, in its migration southward, broke in 
ipon the Aegaean civilization and the tribal life of the pre-Hellenic 
village communities of the mainland. This northern race—tlie 
-Vchaeans—w^ere Celtic in blood; and the religion they professe<l 
gradually superseded the older Pelasgian cults, though it partly 
assimilated them. WTiat it did not assimilate was driven beneath 
the surface, but tended to reappear later. In the 6th century b.c. 
the Pelasgian elements re-emerged, and centred on the worship of 
Dionysus«=Zagreus. The ritual of the Olympians was clear, simple. 
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and uniform, and offering was made by fire; the ritual of the older 
( ult, dark and mysteiious, was closely bound up with magic purifica- 
lions, such as we hear of in the Mysteries. [Mysteria.] See Murray, 
h'oitr of Creek Religion (1912), chap. ii. 2. A chain of lofty 

niountains, in the N.VV. of Asia Minor, usually called the Mysian 
^ )lyinpus. 

Olynthus, town of Chalcidice. It was at the head of a con- 
lo(Joracy of all the Greek towns in its neighbourhood, and main¬ 
tained its iiulepciidence, except for a short interval, when it vvas 
aibject to Sparta, till it was taken and destroyed by Philip, 347 n c. 
riie Olynthiac orations were delivered by Demosthenes to urge the 
Athenians to send assistance to the city against Philip. 

OMnRicA. [Umbria.] 

OmphalE, queen of l.ydia, daughter of lardanus, and wife of 
I'molus, after whose death she reigned herself. For 3 years Hercules 
was in bondage to her. 

Onatas, Greek artist (bronze and statuary); 5th century B.c. 

Oneiros, god of dreams. 

0 n 6 macr 1 tus, an Athenian, who made a collection of the ancient 
oiaclcs about 500 b.c. Being detected in inter]wlating an oracle of 
Musaeus, he was bani.shed from Athens. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 6. 

OPHELfES. [.ArCHEMORUS.] 

OpmIon. I. One of the Titans. 2. A companion of Cadmus. 
3 Father of the Centaur Amycus, who is called OphiOnides. 

OpiiIOsa or OphIussa, name given to many places, from their 
abounding in snakes. It was an anritmt name both of FJiodes and 
Cypnis, whence Ovid speaks of Ophlusla arva, that is, Cyprian. 

OpTmIus, L., con.sul 121 n c., when he took the leading part in the 
proceedings which ended in the murder of C. Gracchus. Being 
convicted of receiving a bribe from ]ugurtha, he went into exile to 
Dyrrachiuin, in Epirus, where he died in poverty. The year in 
which he was consul was remarkable for the autumn heat, and the 
vintage of this year was celebrated as the vinum Opimianum. 

OppIanus, the author of two Greek hexameter poems still extant, 
one on fishing, entitled Ilalieutica, and the other on hunting, entitlecl 
Cynegetica. dhese 2 poems, however, were wTitten by 2 ilifferent 
j'ersons of this name. The author of the Halieutica was a native of 
Anazarba or Coryciis, in Cilicia, and nourished about a.d. 180 The 
author of the Cynegetica was a native of Apamea or Pella, in Syria, 
and flourished about a.d. 206. [Both poems are translated with 
text in the Loeb Library.] 

OppIus, the name of a Roman gens. 1. C. Oppius, tribune of 
the plcbs 213 B.C., carried a law to curtail the luxuries of Roman 
women. 2. C. Oppius, friend of C. Julius Caesar, whose private 
atlairs he managed, in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus. 

Ops, wife of Saturnus, and the Roman goddess of plenty and 
fertility, as is indicated by her name, which is connected with 
I’/’iwMs, opulentus, inoi>s, and copia. 
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OptimAtes, the aristocratical party at Rome. 

OpOs, town of Locris, from which the Opuntian Locrians derived 
their name. It was the birthplace of Patroclus. 

Oraculum. There were said to have been upwards of 250 
oracular seats, or houses of divdnation, in the Greek world (curiously 
enough, not one of these was in Attica); but most of those are mere 
names. The following are among the most famous of the oracIc'' 
{piavreTa): Delos; Branchidae {cf. Herod, i. 157); Epidaurus (sacred 
to Aesculapius); Delphi (in honour of Apollo—this was the gieaiest 
of all the oracles, and was famous for the influence it exercised on the 
Greek states during the Persian war); Pharae (in honour of Ilermes;; 
Dodona (one of the oldest seats of 'mantic* prophecy in Greece): 
Trophonius; Dodona; and the oracle of Zeus Ammon (in Upper 
Egypt), which was connected in early days with that of Dodona 
VVe know Apollo only in the days of his decline, when he had sacn- 
liced his authority by siding with the Persian invarlcr. 1 ‘hat wa.^^ 
after he had founded what we may almost call a Church. In tlie 
7th century Delphi was the seat of a gospel, and it was a gospel t<^ 
which Greece was drawm to listen. For its good tidings w ere vei y 
simple—the duty of self-control. They are summed up in 2 say¬ 
ings of 2 words each: Know yourself and Be moderate. Foi several 
generations it was the greatest spiritual force in Greece. [Delphi.] 
Oracles in which the god revealed his will through the mouth of an 
inspired individual did not exist in Italy. The Romans learnt the 
will of tlie gods from the Sibylline Books and from augury. The 
only Italian oracles known to us are those of Faunus, Fortuna, 
and one ancient oracle of Mars. 

OrbIlIus Pupillus, Roman grammarian and schoolmastm*. 
Horace gives him the epithet of plagosus, from the floggings which 
his pupils, Horace among them, received from him. He was a 
native of I 3 eneventum, and settled at Rome in the soth year of his 
age, in the consulship of Cicero, 63 b.c. He lived nearly 100 years 

OrcAdes {Orkney and Shetland Isles), small islands off the N 
coast of Britain, first discovered by Agricola. 

ORCHdMitNUS. I. City of Boeotia, capital of the Minyans in the 
ante-historical ages of Greece. It was situated N.W. of the lake 
Copais, on the Cej^hissus. Sixty years after the Trojan war it was 
taken by the Boeotians, and became a member of the Boeotian 
League. It retained its independence till 367 b.c., when it was 
destroyed by the Thebans; and though restored, it never recovered 
its prosperity. 2. An ancient town of Arcadia, situated M.W. of 
Mantinea. 

Orcus. [Hades.] 

OrEAdes. [Nymph ab.] 

Orestkia. [Aeschylus.] 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. On the murder 
of his father by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, Orestes was saved 
from the same fate by his sister Electra, who caused him to be 
secretly carried to Stropliius, king in Phocis, who was married to 
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Aiiaxibia, the sister of Agamemnon. There he formed a close 
fnendshi]) with the king’s son Pyladcs; and when he had grown up 
he went secretly to Argos with his friend, and slew Ciytaemnestia 
a lid Aegisthus. After the murder of his mother he was seized with 
madness, and fled from land to land, pursued by the Eumenides. 
At length, on the advice of Apollo, he took refuge in the temple 
of Athena, at Athens, where he was acquitted by the court of the 
Areopagus, which the goddess had appointed to decide his fate. 
Sec the Aeschylean trilogy, the Agamemnon, Choephori, and 
h'umenides. Also the Orestes of Euripides. According to another 
story, Apollo told him that he could only recover from his madness 
by fetching the statue of Artemis from the Tauric Chersonesus 
Accordingly he went to this country with Pylades; but they were 
seized by the native.s, in order to be sacrificed to Artemis. But 
Iphigenia, tlie priestess of Artemis, was the sister of Orestes, and, 
.ifler recognizing each other, all three escaped with the .statue of 
t)ie goddc.S3. After his return to Peloponnesus, Orestes took posses- 
Mon of his father’s kingdom at Mycenae, and married Hermione, 
t !ie daughter of Menelaus, after slaying Neoptolemus. 

OrEtani, people in the S.W. of Hispania Tarraconen.sis. 

OrEus, town in the N. of Euboea, originally Hestiaea or Histiaea. 
Having revolted from the Athenians, 445 b.c., it was taken by 
PiTicles and its inhabitants w'ere replaced by 2,000 Athenians. 

OuigEnes (usually called Origen), early Christian writer, born 
it Alexandria, a.d. 186. He was a pupil of Clement of Alexandria. 
His father Leonidas was martyred in 202, and Origen, destitute, 
became a teacher of grammar. Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 
later his enemy, appointed him to the office of Catechist in 204. 
lie visited Rome and travelled in Greece. On his return to Alex¬ 
andria he was excommunicated by Demetrius. His unpopularity 
.ifipears to have arisen from imprudent acts committed against the 
canonical regulations of that period. He withdrew to Caesarea in 
I'alcstine where he taught; then later he took refuge at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. In the Dccian persecution (249-51) he was tortured; 
and later died in 253 or 254 at Tyre. His most important writings 
include the Hexapla, 6 versions of the Old Testament in parallel 

< olurnns (only fragments are extant); Tomi, or commentaries on the 
New Testament; Homiliae, popular expositions delivered at Caesarea; 
l>e Pfincipiis, his work on fundamental doctrines (fragments 
Mirvive in the Greek, and an unfaithful Latin version); Contra 

< e-lsum, his great apologetic for Christianity. Tdie best edition of 
Ins work is that by the Berlin Academy (commenced 1899). See 
b airw'cather, Origen and Greek Patristic Theology, 1901. 

OrIon of Boeotia, giant and hunter. Having come to Chios, 
he fell in love with Merope, the daughter of Oenopion; his treat¬ 
ment of the maiden so exasperated her father, that, with the assis¬ 
tance of Dionysus, he deprived the giant of his sight. Being 
informed by an oracle that he should recover his sight if he exposed 
ms eye-balls to the rays of the rising sun, Orion found his way to the 
Inland of Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave him Cedalion as his guide. 
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who led him to the east. After the recovery of his sight he lived as 
a hunter with Artemis. His deatli i.s related variously. According 
to some, Orion was carried off by Mos, who had fallen in love with 
him; but as this was displeasing to the gods, Artemis killed him with 
an arrow in Ortygia. (C/. Homer, Odyssey, v. 121-4.) According 
to others, he was beloved by Artemis; and Apollo, indignant at his 
sister’s affection for him, asserted that she w'as unable to hit with her 
arrow a distant point which he showed her in the sea. She thereupon 
took aim, the arrow hit its mark, but the mark was the head of Orion, 
who was swimming in the sea. A third account, which Horace 
follows, states that he offered violence to Artemis, and wa.s killed 
by the goddess with one of her arrows. A fourth account states 
tliat he was stung to death by a scorpion; and that Aesculapius 
was slain by Zeus with a flash of lightning, when he attempted to 
recall the giant to life. After his death, Orion was placed among 
the stars, where he appears as a giant with a girdle, swonl, a lion's 
skin, and a club. The constellation of Orion set at the commence¬ 
ment of November, at which time storms and ram were freipient, 
hence by Roman poets he is often called imbrifer, nimbosus, or 
a^uosus 

Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, and of Pra.’ci- 
thea, who was seized by Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, where 
she became the mother of Cleopatra, Chion6, Zetes, and Calais 

0r6des, 2 kings of Paithia. [ARSAciiS, 14, 17,] 

Orontks, the largest river of Syria. 

Orpheus, mythical personage, regarded by the Greeks as the 
most celebrated poet before Homer. The story about him ran a.s 
follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and Calliope, lived in Thrace 
at the period of the Argonauts, whom he accompanied. Pre.sented 
with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by the Muses in its use, he 
enchanted with its music not only the wild beasts, but the trees and 
rocks upon Olympus, so that they followed the sound of his harp. 
After his return from the Argonautic expedition, he lived in Thrace, 
where he inariied Eurydice. His wife having died of the bite of a 
serpent, he followed her into Hades. Here his music su.spended the 
torments of the damned, and wmn back his wife. His prayer, how¬ 
ever, was only granted upon condition that he should not look back 
upon his wife till they had arrived in the upper world: at the very 
last moment the anxiety of love overcame the poet; he looked round 
to sec that Eurydice was following him; and he beheld her caught 
back into the infernal regions. Hi.s grief for Eurydice led him to 
despise the Thracian women, who in revenge tore him to pieces under 
the excitement of their Bacchanalian orgies. The Muses collected 
the fragments of his body, and buried them at Libethra, at the foot 
of Olympus. His head was thrown into the Hebrus, down which it 
rolled to the sea, and was borne across to Lesbos. His lyre was also 
said to have been carried to Lesbos; but both traditions are poetical 
expressions of the fact that Lesbos was the first great seat of the 
music of the lyre. The astronomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus 
was placed by Zeus among the stars. Many poems ascribed to 
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Orpheus were current in Greece; but the extant poems bearing the 
name of Orjiheus are forgeries, though among the fragments are 
some genuine remains of the Orphic poetry, known to the earlier 
Greek writers. Under the name ‘ Orphism ’ are to be classed elements 
that are absent in Homer, e.g. the sense of sin, the need of atonement, 
the theory of the suffering and death of a god-man, and lastly the 
belief in immortality (and of final escape from evil). Of this 
Orphism' we know nothing till the 6th century b.c., but this wor¬ 
ship liad a wonderful success, spreading through the Creek world and 
into S. Italy, and inspiring philosophers like Plato and P>dhagoras. 
I'or a compendious account of Orphism, see Salomon Keinach's 
Orpheus (Eng. trans. IQ09), where it is remarked that this cult— 

‘ tlie mo.st interesting fact in the religious history of the Greeks'— 
entered deeply into the art, philosophy, and literature of the ancient 
world. Cf. also Stewart. The Myths of Plato, pp. 65 sqq.; Adam’s 
l^eli^inus Teachers of Greece] and W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and 
thcGreek Religion (1935), pp. 94-114. (Sec Fig. 41.) 

OrtiiTa, a surname of Artemis, at Sparta, at whose altar the 
Spartan boys had to undergo the flogging called diamastigosis 

Orty<iTa. I. The ancient name of Delos. Since Artemis was 
born at Delos, poets often call the goddess Ortygia. 2. Island off 
Syracuse. [Svracusau.] 

OslRis, Egyptian divinity, and husband of Isis, is said to have 
lu*en originally king of Egypt, and to have reclaimed his subjects 
from a barbarous life. He afterwards travelled into foreign lands, 
spreading the blessings of civilization. On his return to Egypt, he 
was murdered by his brother Typhon, who cut his body into pieces 
and threw them into the Nile. After a long search Isis discovered 
the mangled remains of her hmsband, and with the assistance of her 
.son Homs defeated Tyj:)hon, and recovered the sovereign power, 
vvhich Typhon had msurped. See Frazer's Adonis, Attis, Osiris 
(1907). Cf. also Sayce, The Religions of Egypt and Babylonia, 
pp. 133 .sqq.; Budge, Egyptian Ideas of the Future State, chap. ii. 

Ossa, mountain in the N. of Thessaly, connected with I’elion on 
the S.E., and divided from Olympus 011 the N.W. by the vale of 
I'kmpe. It is mentioned in the legend of the war of the Giants. 

OstIa, town at the moutli of the Tiber on the left arm, and the 
harbour of Kome, from which it was distant 16 miles by land. The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new harbour on the right arm of 
the l iber, which was enlarged by Trajan. 

Os 1 RACISM {drTpaKifffids), banishment by potsherds, practised at 
Athens when it seemed desirable to get rid of a citizen whose power 
was deemed inimical to the State. Each person wrote on a potsherd 
the name of the person whom he thought deserving of banishment. 

OstkXka, fragments of pottery found recently in Egypt, contain¬ 
ing numerous examples of non-literary Greek (the acoivt)) in.scribed 
on their surfaces, potsherds being the writing material used by the 
poorer cla.sses. The majority of these ostraka are tax-receipts. 
They are of value for the light tliey throw on the religious and social 
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history of Christian Egypt. Only a few quotations from classical 
sources have been found, and not many with Biblical texts. See 
Deissman's Light from the Ancient East (1910). 

Otho, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs, 67 b.c., when he carried 
the law which gave to the equites a special place at the public 
spectacles, next to the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. In Cicero’s consulship (63) there was a riot tx^casioned 
by this law, which was unpopular. 

Otho, SalvIus, Roman emperor from 15th January to i6th 
April, A.D. 69, was born in 32. He was one of the companions of 
Nero in his debaucheries; but when the emperor took possession of 
his wife, Poppaea Sabina, Otho was sent as governor to Lusitania, 
which he administered with credit during the last 10 years of Nero’s 
life. Otho attached himself to Oalba when he revolted against 
Nero, in the hope of succeeding to the empire. 13 ut when Oalba 
adopted L. Piso, on the loth of January, 69, Otho formed a con¬ 
spiracy against Calba, and wa.s proclaimed empercir by the .soldiers 
at Rome, who put Galba to death. Meantime Vitellius h:vl been 
proclaimed emperor at Cologne. [Vitellius.] When this news 
reached Otho, he marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitellius. His army was defeated neax Bedriacuui, whereupon he 
put an end to his own life at Brixelluni, in the 37th year of his age. 

OthrS^AdEs. I. A patronymic given to Panthous or Panthus, 
the Trojan prie.st of Apollo, as the .son of Othrys. 2. The survivor 
of the 300 Spartan champions who fought with the 300 Argives for 
the possession of Thyrea. Being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
only survivor, he slew himself. 

Otus, one of the Aloidae. [Aloeus.] 

OvIdIus Naso, P., Roman poet, was born at Sulmo on tlie 20th 
March, 43 b.c. He was descended from an ancient equestrian 
family. He studied rhetoric under Arellius Fuscua and Porcius 
Latro. His education was completed at Athens, and he afterwards 
travelled with the poet Macer in Asia and Sicily. His love for 
poetry led him to desert the law; but he was made one of the 
Centumviri, or judges who tried testamentary and even criminal 
causes; and in due time he was promoted to be one of the Decemviri, 
w^ho presided over the court of the Centumviri. He married twice 
in early life at the desire of his parents, but he divorced each of 
his wives in succession, and lived a licentious life. He after^vards 
married a third wife, whom he appears to have sincerely loved, 
and by whom he had a daughter, Perilla. After living many years 
at Rome, and enjoying the favour of Augustus, he was suddenly 
banished by the emperor to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube. The pretext of his banishment was his 
licentious poem on the Art of F^ove {Ars Amatoria), which had been 
published nearly 10 years previously; but the real cause of his exile 
is unknown. It is supposed that he had been guilty of an intrigue 
with the younger Julia, the granddaughter of Augustus, who was 
banished in the same year as Ovid. Ovid sought relief in his exile 
by wTiting poetry. Not only did he write several of his Latin 
N W 
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poems in his exile, but he acquired the language of the Getae, in 
which he composed poems in honour of Augustus. He died at 
Tomi, in the 6 oth year of his age, a.d. i8. Besides his amatory 
poems, the most important of his extant works are tlie Meta¬ 
morphoses, the Fasti (ed., with translation, by Sir J. G. Frazer, 1931)» 
the Tnstia, and Epistolae ex Ponto, which are elegies written during 
his banishment. [There are translations of Ovid in the Toeb 
Library, 5 vols.] 

Oxus, river of Central Asia. The Oxus has been in nearly all 
ages the boundary between the monarchies of S.W. Asia and the 
hordes which wander over the central steppes. I lerodotus does not 
mention the Oxus by name, but it is supposed to be the river which 
he calls Araxes.—Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, p. 134. 

Oxyrhynchus {Behnesa), village in Egypt near Fayum. Syste¬ 
matic exploration of this site began in 1895, and in the following 
year B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt discovered a large quantity of 
papyri in the mounds of Oxyrhynchus. Many hitherto lost works of 
Greek literature came to light, including, notably, works of Pindar, 
Euripides, and others, including 500 complete lines of the work of 
an unknown historian, identified either with Cratippus, Ephorus, or 
Theopompus. The work is a continuation of Thucydides. Some 
.sayings of Jesus were also discovered and were published in 1897, 
Subsequent years have produced other yields of papyri, published 
from time to time since 1898 by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 

PAchyntis or Pachynum, promontory at S.E, end of Sicily. 

PAc6rus. I. Son of Orodes 1 . [Arsaces, 14.] 2. King of Parthia. 

Pactolus, river of Lydia, rising on Mt. Tmolus, and flowing past 
Sardis into the Hermus. The golden sands of Pactolus are pro¬ 
verbial, anti were a source of wealth to ancient Lydia. 

PacOvIus, M., Roman tragic poet, was born about 220 n.c. at 
Brundisium, and was the son of the .sister of Ennius. After living 
at Rome, where he acquired a reputation as painter, as well as poet, 
he returned to Brundisium, where he died, 130 b.c. His tragedies 
were taken from the great Greek writers; but he did not confine 
himself, like his predecessors, to mere translation. See Sellar, 
Roman Poets of the Republic, chap. v. 

PAdus (Pu), river of Italy, identified by the Roman poets with the 
ICriilanus, from which amber was obtained. This notion arose 
from the Phoenician vessels receiving at the mouths of the Padus 
the amber transported by land from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

Paean (‘healer’) was originally the name of the physician of the 
Olympian gtxls. Subsetiuently the name was used in the general 
sense of deliverer from evil, and was applied to Apollo. From Apollo 
himself the name was transferred to the song dedicated to him, and 
to a battle song. 

Paedagogus (7rat5a7a;7(5s), Greek name, adopted by the Romans 
for the slave who looked after his master’s son during boyhood. 
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Pae6nes, Thracian people who inhabited the N. of Macedonia, 
from the frontiers of Illyria to soni^ little distance E. of the river 
Strymon. Their country was called Paeonia. 

Paestum, called P6sid6nia by the Greeks, city in Lucania, situated 
near the bay which derived its name from the town (Paestanus 
Sinns: Gulf of Salerno). It was colonized by the Sybarites about 
524 B.c. Under the Romans it declined; and in the time of Augustus 
it is only mentioned for the roses grown there. The ruins of two 
Doric temples are remarkable. 

Paetus, Roman cognomen, signified a persfui who had a cast in 
the eye. 

Paetus, AelIus, name of 2 brothers, Publius, consul 201 b c., 
and Sextus, consul iq8 b.c., both jurists of eminence. 

PagXsae or PagXsa, town of Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, 
and on the bay called after it Sinus Pagasaeus or Pagasicus. It 
was the port of lolcos, and afterwards of Pherae. and is celebrated 
in mythology as the place where Jason built the ship Ar^o. Jason 
IS called Pagasaeus. The adjective is also used to mean 'I'Ik .'..salian 
Apollo is called Pagasaeus from having a temple at tho place. 

Palaemon, son of Athamas and I no, originally called Melitertes, 
became a marine god, when his mother leapt with him into the 
sea. The Romans identified Palaemon with Portnnus. 

PAlaephAtus (4th cent b.c.), Greek writer of fables. 

PAlaestE, port of Epirus, S. of the Acroccraunian mountains, 
where Caesar landed his army against Pompey. 

PAlaestIna, the Greek and Roman form of the Hebrew word 
which was used to denote the country of the Philistines, and which 
was extended to the whole country. The Romans called it Judaea, 
extending to the whole country the name of its S. part. It was re¬ 
garded by the Greeks and Romans as a part of Syria. The i^omans 
did not come into contact with the country till 63 b.c., when Pompey 
took Jerusalem. From this time the country was really subject 
to the Romans. At the death of Herod, his kingdom was divided 
between his sons as tetrarchs; but the different parts of Palestine 
were eventually annexed to the Roman province of Syria. 

Palaestra, wrestling-school. 

PAlamedEs, son of Nauplius and Clymene, and one of the Greek 
heroes, who sailed against 'I'roy. When Ulysses feigned madness 
that he might not be compelled to sail wdth the other chiefs, Pala- 
medes detected his stratagem by placing his infant son before 
him wdiile he w^as ploughing. In order to revenge himself, Ulysses 
bribed a servant of Palaraedes to conceal under his master’s bed a 
letter written in the name of Priam. He then accused Palamedes of 
treachery; Upon searching his tent they found the letter, and 
Palamedes was stoned to death by the Greeks. Later writers 
describe Palamedes as a sage, and attribute to him the invention of 
lighthouses, measures, scales, the discus, dice, etc. He is further 
said to have added the letters 0 , f, x, <f> to the original alphabet of 
Cadmus. 
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PAlatInus Mons. [Roma.] 

PAlAtIum. [Roma.] 

PalEs, Roman divinity of shepherds. His festival, the PaJilia, 
was on the 21st of April, the day on which Rome was founded. 

PAlIci, Sicilian gods, twin sons of Zeus and the nymph Thalia, 
riieir mother, from fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed up by the 
earth; but in due time twin boys issued from the earth, who were 
worshipped in the neighbourhood of Mt. Aetna, near Palice. 

PAhiNURUM {Cape Pahnuro), promontory on the W. coast of Lu- 
cania, derived its name from Palinunis, pilot of the ship of Aeneas, 
who fell into the sea, and was murdered on the coast by the natives. 

Palladium, an image of Pallas Athena, especially the ancient 
image at Iroy, on the preservation of which the safety of the town 
depended. It was stolen by Ulysses and Diomedes, and was carried 
by the latter to Greece. According to some accounts, Troy contained 
two Palladia, one of which was carried off by Ulysses and Diomedes, 
while the other w'as conveyed by Aeneas to Italy. 

PallAdIus, bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, to which he was 
raised a.d. 400. He was ordained by Chrysostom. In 405 Palladius 
lied to Rome, having been accused of Origenism. He was after¬ 
wards restored. I'wo works in Greek have come down to us under 
the name of Palladius: Historia Laustaca, The Lausiac History, 
dedicated to Lausus, chamberlain at the imperial court, gives the 
lives ol various asc^dics (see text and critical discussion by C. Butler); 
7 he Life of Chrysostom (see ed. by Coleman-Norton, 1928). 

PallantIas and Pallantis, patronymics given to Aurora, the 
daughter of the giant Pallas. 

Pallan'iIum, ancient town of Arcatlia, near Tegea, founded by 
Pallas, son of Lycaon. Evander is said to have come from this 
place, and called the town which he founded on the banks of the 
'l iber, Pallantrnim (afterwards Palantium and Palatium), after the 
Arcadian town. Evander is called Pallantius heros, 

Pall.as, surname of Athena. 

Pallas, i. One of the giants. 2. Son of Lycaon, and grand¬ 
father of Evander. 3. Son of Evander, and an ally of Aeneas 
4. Son of the Athenian king Pandion, from whom the celebrated 
family of the Pallaiitidac at Athens traced their origin. 5. A favourite 
freed man of the emperor Claudius, who acquired enormous wealth. 

PallInl. [Chalcidick.^ 

Palmyka {Tadmor), city of Syna, standing in an oasis of the 
great Syrian Desert, which from its position was a halting-place for 
for caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon built 
a city, which w.i,-. calknl in Hebrew 'fadmor, that is, the city of palm 
trees] aiul of this name the Greek Palmyra is a translation. Under 
Hadn.vn and the Antonines it reached its greatest splendour. It 
was cU-vated bv Odenathus to the rank of a capital in the third century 
AD. Its splendid ruins, of which the fragments of the great Temido 
of the Sun are the most noticeable, are of the Roman period. 
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Pan, god of flocks and shepherds among the Greeks, usually 
called a son of Hermes, was orig'maWy an Arcadian god; and Arcadia 
was the principal seat of his worship. From this country his worship 
spread over other parts of Greece; but at Athens his worship w^as 
not introduced till the time of the battle of Marathon. He wandered 
among the mountains and valleys of Arcadia, either amusing himself 
with the chase, or leading the dances of the nymphs. He invented 
the syrinx or shepherd’s flute. Pan was dreaded by travellers, 
whom he sometimes startled. Hence sudden fright, without any 
visible cause, was ascribed to Pan, and was called a panic fear. 
The Romans identified their god Faunus with Pan. In works of 
art Pan is represented as a sensual being, with horns, pug-nose, 
and goat's feet, sometimes in the act of dancing, and sometimes 
playing on the syrinx. See J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 77-9. {See Fig. 42.) 

PXnXcEa ('heal-all’), one of the 4 daughters of Aesculapius. 

PAnaenus, Athenian painter, flourished 448 b.c. He was the 
nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in the decorations of the 
temple of Zeus, Olympia. He also painted a series, representing 
the battle of Marathon, at Athens. 

PanaetIus, native of Rhodes, and a Stoic philosopher, lived some 
years at Rome, He succeeded Antipater as head of the Stoic School, 
and died at Athens, at all events before iii b.c. His principal 
work was his treatise on the theory of moral obligation, from which 
ricero took part of his work De Ojfictis. 

Panathenaea. [Festivals, Greek.] 

PandArEos, son of Merops of Miletus, whose daughters are said 
to have been carried off by the Harpies. 

PandArus. I. A Lycian, distinguished in the Trojan army as 
an archer. 2. Son of Alcanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, one of 
the companions of Aeneas, slain by Turnus. 

Pandectae. [Justinianus.] 

Pandion. 1. King of Athens, son of Erichthonius, and father 
of Procne and Philomela. [Tereus.] 2. King of Athens, son of 
Cecrops, was expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, and fled to 
-Megara, of which he became king. 

Pandora, the name of the first woman on earth. When Prome¬ 
theus had stolen the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused 
Hephaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by her beauty 
should bring misery upon the human race. Aphrodite adorned 
her with beauty; Hermes be.stowed upon her boldness and cunning; 
and the gods called her Pandora, or A ll-gifted. Hermes took her to 
Epimetheus, who made her his wife, forgetting the advice of his 
brother Prometheus not to receive any gifts from the gods. Pandora 
brought with her from heaven a box containing every human ill, 
upon opening which they all escaped and spread over the earth,* 
Hope alone remaining. At a still later period the box is said to 
have contained all the blessings of the gods, which would have been 
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preserved for the human race, had not Pandora opened the vessel. 
For the story see Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq.; Milton, Paradise 
Lost, iv. 714 sqq. 

PandSsIa. I. Town of Epirus in Thesprotia, on the Acheron. 
2. 'hown in Bruttium, situated on the Acheron. Here Alexander of 
Epirus fell, 326 b.c., in accordance with an oracle. 

PANDRdsos, i.e. 'the all-bedewing,* or 'refreshing,' was a daughter 
of Cecrops and a sister of Herse and Aglauros. 

Pangaeus or Pangaea. [Datum.] 

PanK>nium. [Ionia.] 

Pann 5 nTa, Roman province between the Danube and Alps. 

PXnompiiaeus, ‘autlior of all omens,’ surname of Zeus. 

PAnopE or PXnSpaea, sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus. 

PAnGpeus, son of Phocus, was one of the Calydonian hunters. 

PanoptEs. [Argus.] 

PAnormus {Palermo), town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded by 
the Phoenicians. It passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, and 
was taken by the Romans in the first Punic war, 254 b.c. 

Pansa, C. VIbIus, consul with Ilirtius, 43 b.c. [Hirtius.] 

PantaRnus, Sicilian philosopher, a convert to Christianity, and 
founder of the Catechetical School oJf Alexandria in the third century. 

Pa NTH Eon, temple at Rome in the Campus Martius, now used 
as a Christian church. It w^as built by Agrippa, 27 B.c. See 
Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. ii, pp. 124-41. (Fig. 43 ) 

PanthGus, contr. Panthus (voc. Panthu), a priest of Apollo at 
Troy, and father of ICuphorbus, who is therefore called PanthGidcs. 
Pytliagoras is also called PanthGTdes because he maintained that hi.s 
soul had in a previous .state animated the boily of Ihiphorbus. 

PAnyAsis, epic poet of Halicarnassus, and a relation, probably 
an uncle, of the historian Herodotus, flourished about 480 b.c. 

PaimilAgGnIa, country Oa Asia Minor. The Paphlagonians W'ere 
subdued by Croesus, and afterwards formed part of the Persian 
empire. Under the Romans Paphlagonia formed part of the province 
of (ialatia; but it w’as made a sepmrate province by Constantine. 

PAiuios, the name of 2 towns on the W. coast of Cyprus called 
'Old Paphos' and ‘New Paphos.' Old Paphos was the chief .seat 
of the w'orslnp of Aphrodite, who is said to have landed at this place 
after her birth among the waves, and who is called the Paphian 
goddess. Here she had a temple, the high priest of which governed 
the island. It is prol^ablc that future excavation will reveal much 
of the remains of the great temple f)f Aphrodite. 

PapInianus, AemTlIus, Roman jurist, was praefectus praetorio 
under Septiinius Sevenis; was put to death by Caracalla, a.d. 212. 

pARAHASis {irapd^affis), part of the Attic Old Comedy, in which 
the Chorus addre.ssed the audience in the name of the poet. 

Parcae. [Moirae.] 

Paris, i. Also called Alexander, was the second son of Priam 
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and Hecuba. Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she had 
brought forth a firebrand, tlie flames of which spread over the whole 
city. Accordingly, as soon as the child was born, he was exposed on 
Mt. Ida, but was brought up by a shepherd, who gave him the name 
of Paris. When he had grown up. he distinguished himself as a 
defender of the flocks and shepherds, and w'as hence called Alex¬ 
ander, or the defender of men. He discovered his real origin, and 
was received by Priam as his son. He married Oenonfi, the 
daughter of the river god Cebren, but he soon deserted her for 
Helen. The tale runs that when Peleus and Thetis solemnized 
their nuptials, all the gods were invited to the maniage wdth the 
exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with the inscription, ‘to 
the fairest.’ Thereupon H6ra, Aphrodite, and Athena each claimed 
the apple for herself. Zeus ordered Hermes to take the goddesses to 
Mt. Ida, and to entrust the decision of the dispute to the shepherd 
Paris. The goddesses accordingly'^ appeared before him. Hera pro¬ 
mised him the sovereignty of Asia, Athena renown in war, and 
Aphrodite the faire.st of women for his wife. Paris decided in 
favour of Aphrodite, and gave her the golden apple. Under the 
protection of Aphrodite, Paris now sailed to Greece, and was hospit¬ 
ably received in the palace of Menelaus at Sparta. Here he 
succeeded in carrying off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, who was the 
most beautiful woman in the world. Hence arose the Trojan w'ar. 
Paris fought with Menelaus before the walls of Troy, and was de¬ 
feated, but was carried off by Aphrodite. He is said to have killed 
Achilles, either by one of his arrows, or by treachery. On the 
capture of Troy, Paris was wounded by Philoctetes ^^ith one of the 
arrows of Hercules, and then returned to Oenone. But as she 
refused to heal the wound, Paris died. Oenone repented, and put 
an end to her own life. Paris is represented in art as a beautiful 
youth, without a beard, and with a Phry'gian cap. The name of 
two celebrated pantomimes, of whom the elder lived in the reign of 
the emperor Nero, and the younger in that of Domitian. See 
Tacitus, Annals xiii. (See Fig. 44.) 

ParIsIi. [Lutetia Parisiorum.] 

Parma [Parma), town in Gallia Cispadana, on the river Parma, 
between Placentia and Mutina, originally a town of the Boii, but 
made a Roman colony, 183 b.c. It was celebrated for wool. 

Parm£nIdEs, Greek philosopher, was a native of Elea in Italy, 
and the founder of the Eleatic School of philosophy, in which he 
was succeeded by Zeno. He was born about ‘j ry b.c., and visited 
Athens in 448, when he was 65 years of age. See J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, chap, iv (which has an English rendering of 
the fragments of Parmenides), 

Parmenion, Macedonian general in the sei*vice of Philip and 
Alexander the Great. In Alexander’s invasion of Asia, Parmenion 
was regarded as second in command. But wheif Philotas, the son 
of Parmenion, was accused in Drangiana (330 b.c.) of being privy 
to a ]dot against the king’s life, he not only confessed his own guilt, 
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but involved his father in the plot. Whether or not the king really 
believed in the guilt of Parmenion, he caused his aged friend to be 
assassinated in Media before he could receive the tidings of his son’s 
death. 

Parnassus, mountain range extending S.E. through Doris and 
Phocis, and terminating at the Corinthian Gulf between Cirrha and 
Anticyra. But the name was more usually restricted to the highest 
part of the range a few miles N. of Delphi. Its 2 highest summits 
were called TithOrfia and Lycorea; hence Parnassus is described 
as double-headed. The sides of Parnassus were well wooded; and 
its summit was covered with snow most of the year. It is celebrated 
as one of the scats of Apollo and the Muses, and an inspiring source 
of poetry and song. Just above Delphi was the Castalian spring, 
winch issued from between 2 cliffs. These cliffs are frequently 
called by the poets the summits of Parnassus, though they are 
only small peaks at the base of the mountain. The mountain also 
was sacred to Dionysus, and on one of its summits the Thyades held 
their Bacchic revels. Between Parnassus proper and Mt. Cirphis 
was the valley of the Plistus, through which the sacred road ran from 
Deljihi to Daulis and Stiris; and at the point where the road branched 
off to these 2 places (called ax^aTifi) Oedipus slew his father Lains. 

J*ARNr:s, mountain N.E. of Attica, was a continuation of Mt. 
Cithaeron, and formed a boundary between Boeotia and Attica. 

Parodos {ndpoSos), term in Greek drama signifying (1) the entry 
of the chorus, (2) the song sung there by the chorus. 

PAr5s, island in the Aegaean Sea. It was inhabited by lonians, 
and became prosperous at an early period. In the first invasion of 
Greece by the generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the Persians; 
and after the battle of Marathon, Miltiades attempted to reduce 
the island, but failed in his attempt, and re«:eived a wound of which 
he died [Miltiades.] After the defeat of Xerxes, Paros came 
under the supremacy of Athens. The most celebrated production 
of Paros was its marble. It was chiefly obtained from a mountain 
called Marpessa. Paros was the birthplace of the poet Archilochus. 
In Paros was discovered the celebrated inscription called the Parian 
Chronicle, w'hich is now pre.served at Oxford. In its perfect state itcon- 
tained a chronological account of the principal events in Greek history 
from Cecrops, 1582 n.c., to the archonship of Diognetus, 264 b.c. 

ParrhAsIus, Greek painter, was a native of Ephesus, but practised 
his art chiefly at Athens. He flourished about 400 b.c. He rivalled 
Zeuxis. 

Parth£nIum. I. Town in Mysia, S. of Pergamum. 2. Pro- 
montoty in the Chersonesus Taunca, on which stood a temple of 
the raunc Artemis. Human sacrifices were offered to the goddess. 

PakitiSnIus, of Micaea, a grammarian and poet who lived in the 
reign of Tiberius. He taught Virgil Greek. Fragments of his 
poems have been discovered in papyri, and a prose work, a collection 
of love stories, has come down to us (a text and translation is pub¬ 
lished in the Loeb Library). 
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ParthCnIus. I. Mountain on the frontiers of Argolis and 
Arcadia, on which Telephus, son of Hercules, was suckled by a hind. 
Here also Pan appeared to Phidippides before the battle of Marathon. 
2. River of Paphlagonia, flowing into the Euxine. The lower part 
of its course formed the boundary between Bithynia and Paphla¬ 
gonia. 3. Mountain in S. Campania, now called Montevergine, 

Parthenon ('Virgin's chamber'), the temple of Athena Parthenos 
on the Acropolis of Athens. It was erected under the administra¬ 
tion of Pericles, and was dedicated 438 b.c. Its architects were 
Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the works were under the superin¬ 
tendence of Phidias. It was built entirely of Pentelic marble: 
its dimensions were. 227 English feet long, 101 broad, and 65 high • 
it was 50 feet longer than the edifice which preceded it. Its archi¬ 
tecture was of the Doric order. It consisted of an oblong central 
building (the cello), surrounded on all sides by a peristyle of pillars. 
The cella was divided into 2 chambers of unequal size, the prodomus 
or pronaos and the opisthodomus or posticum ; the former, which was 
the larger, contained the statue of the goddess, and was the true 
sanctuary, the latter being ])robably used as a treasury and vestry. 
It was adorned, within and without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the masterpieces of ancient 
art. (i) The tympana of the pediments were filled with groups of 
detached colossal statues, those of the E. or principal front repre¬ 
senting the birth of Athena, and those of the W. front the contest 
between Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica. (2) In the 
frieze of tlie entablature, the metopes were filled with sculptures 
in high relief, representing subjects from the Attic mythology, 
among which the battle of the Athenians with the Centaurs forms 
the subject of the 15 metopes from the S. side, which are now in the 
British Museum. (3) Along the top of the external wall of the cella, 
under the ceiling of the peristyle, ran a frieze sculptured with a 
representation of the Panathcnaic procession, in very low relief. 
A large number of the slabs of this frieze were brought to England 
by Lord Elgin, with the 15 metopes just mentioned, and a consider¬ 
able number of other fragments; and the whole collection was pur¬ 
chased by the nation in 1816, and deposited in the British Museum. 
The student is recommended to study the official Guide to the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum', 
;dso II. B. Walters’s The Art of the Greeks. (See Figs. 45, 46.) 

Parth£n<5paeus, son of Meleager and Atalanta, and one of the 
7 heroes who marched against Thebes. 

Parth£nOpE. [Neapolis.] 

Parth lA (/f Aorassan), a country of Asia, to the S.E. of the Caspian. 
The Parthians w'ere a warlike people. Their tactics became so 
celebrated as to pass into a proverb. Their horsemen spread round 
the hostile army and poured in a shower of darts, and then evad-'d 
any closer conflict by flight, during which they shot their arrows 
backwards upon the enemy. The Parthians were subject succes¬ 
sively to the Persians and to the Greek kings of Syria; but about 
250 B.c. they revolted from the Seleucidae, under a chieftain named 
*N 495 
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Arsaces, who founded an independent monarchy. Their empire 
extended over Asia from the Euphrates to the Indus, and from the 
Indian Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to the Oxus. The 
r.atin po<ds of tlie Augustan age use the names Parthi, Persae, aud 
Medi indifferently. For kings of Parthia, see Arsaces. 

ParvsXtis, daughter of Artaxerxes I Longimanus, king of 
Persia, and wife of her own brother Darius Ochus, and mother of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Cyrus. She supported the latter in his 
rebellion against his brother Artaxerxes, 401 B.c. She poisoned 
Statira, wife of Artaxerxes. 

PXsargXda, or -ae, the older of the 2 capitals of Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been founded by Cyrus the 
Creat, on the spot where he gained his great victory over Astyages. 
The tomb of Cyrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful park. 

PasIphXI, daughter of Helios and Perseis, wife of Minos, and 
mother of Androgeos, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence Phaedra is 
called Paslj)hrieia by Ovid. Pasiphae gave birth to the Minotaur. 

PasItiiSa, P.ASliHfiE, or Aglaia, one of tlie Ciiarites. 

PatXra, one of the chief cities of Lycia, and a chief seat of the 
^^orship of Apollo, who had here a very celebrated oracle. 

PXtXvIum [Padua), ancient town in the N. of Italy, on the 
Medoacus Minor, said to have been founded by the Trojan Antenor. 
Py its commerce and manufactures (of which its woollen stuffs 
were the most celebrated), it attained great opulence under the 
Konians, It was the birthplace of the historian Livy. 

PXtercOlus, C. VkllEius, Roman historian, served under 
I tbcrius in Geniiany in the reign of Augustus, and lived at least 
late as A.i). 30, as he dedicated his history to M. Vinicius, who 
was consul in that year. 'I'his w'ork is a brief compendium of 
Roman historv from the destruction of I'roy to a.d. 30. Ft has been 
edited by 1^ I'llis (i8g8); and with translation in the Loeb Library. 

Paimos, island in the Icarian Sea, celebrated as the place to 
which the Ajiostle John was banished, and in which (if tradition is 
t<» be believed) ho wrote the Ajiocalypse. 

Paikoclus, son of Menoetius of Opus and SthenCle, and grandson 
nf Actor and Aegina, whence he is called Actorides. Having 
involuntarily committed murder while a boy, his father took him to 
Ptdeus at Phthia, where he became the friend of Achilles, He 
accompanied the latter to the Trojan wars. Wlien Achilles with- 
diew' from the war, Patroclus followed his example. But he after- 
w.irds obtained permi.ssion to lead the Myrmidons to the fight, 
when the Greeks were hard pressed. Achilles equipped him with 
ins own armour and arms; aiui I’atroclus drove the Trojans back to 
their walls, where he was slain by Hector. The desire of avenging 
the death of Patroclus leil Achilles again into the field. See the 
Iliad of Ilomer, passim. 

PaulInus, C. SuEtonius, governor of Britain, a.d. 59-62. 
[Boadicea.] In 66 he was consul; and after the death of Nero in 
08 he was one of Otho’s generals in the war against Vitellius. 
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Paulus, the name of a patrician family in the Aemilia gens, 
r. L. Aemilius Paulus, consul 219 b.c., when he conquered De¬ 
metrius off the island of Pharos, in the Adriatic, and compelled 
him to fly to Philip, king of Macedonia. He was consul a second time 
in 216 B.C., with C. Terentius Varro. This was the year of the 
defeat at Cannae. [Varro.] The battle was fought against the 
advice of Paulus, and he perished in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the soldiers offered him his 
horse. Hence we find in Horace, ‘animaeque magnae prodigum 
Paulum superante Poeno.’ 2. L. Abmilius Paulus, surnamed 
Macedonicus, son of the preceding, consul in i8i b.c., and again 
in 168, when he defeated Perseus, king of Macedonia, near Pydna. 
Before leaving Greece, Paulus marched into Epirus, where, in accord¬ 
ance with a command of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 towns 
to be pillaged, because they had been in alliance with Perseus. He 
was censor with Q. Marcius Philippus in 164, and died in 160. The 
Adelphi of Terence was brought out at the funeral games exhibited 
in his honour. Two of his sons were adopted into other families, 
and are known by the names of Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Scipio 
Africanus the younger. 

Paulus, Julius, distinguished Roman jurist in the thinl century 
a.d. Was legal assessor to the emperor Alexander Severus. 

PausAnIas. I. Son of Cleombrotus and nephew of Leonidas. 
Several writers incorrectly call him king; but he was only agent for 
his cousin Plistarchus, the infant son of Leonitlas. He commanded 
the allied forces of the Greeks at the battle of Plataea, 479 b.c., and 
subsequently captured Byzantium from the I^ersians. Dazzled by 
his success, he aimed at becoming tyrant over Greece, with the 
assistance of the Persian king, who promised him his daughter in 
marriage. Consequently all the allies, except the Peloponnesians 
and Aeginctaus, voluntarily transferred to the Athenians that pre¬ 
eminence of rank which Spaita had hitherto enjoyed. Thus the 
Athenian Confederacy took its rise. Reports of the conduct of 
Fausanias having reached Sparta, he was recalled; and the ephors 
accidentally obtained proofs of his treason. A man who was 
charged with a letter to Persia, having his suspicions awakened by 
noticing that none of those sent on similar errands hacl returned, 
counterfeited the seal of Fausanias, and opened the letter, in which 
he found directions for his own death. He carried the letter to the 
ephors, who prepared to arrest Fausanias; but he took refuge in the 
temple of Athena. The ephors stripped off the roof of the temple 
and built up the door; the aged mother of Fausanias is said to have 
been among the first who laid a stone for this purpose. When he 
was on the point of expiring, the ephors took him out, lest his deatli 
should pollute the sanctuary. He died as soon as he got outside. 
470 B.c. 2. A Macedonian youth of distinguished family. Having 
been shamefully treated by Attains, he complained of the outrage to 
Philip; but as Philip took no notice, he directed his vengeance 
against the king himself, whom he murdered at the festival held at 
Aegac, 336 b.c. 3. Traveller and geographer, perhaps a native of 
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Lydia, lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. His work 
entitled a Perieqesis (or Itinerary) of Greece, is in lo books, and con¬ 
tains a dcscrij^tion of Attica and Megaris (i), Corinthia, Sicyonia, 
Lhliasia, and Argolis (ii), Laconica (iii), Messenia (iv), Elis (v, vi), 
Achaea (vii), Arcadia (viii), Boeotia (ix), Phocis (x). His work— 
one of the earliest 'guide-books' extant—has been edited in the most 
sumptuous fashion, with P'nglish translation and exhaustive com¬ 
mentary, by Sir J. G. Frazer (6 vols., i8c)8). 

TausTas, native of Sicyon, distinguished Greek painter, was 
con temporary with Apelles, and flourished about 360-330 b.c. 

Pav6r, i.e. Fear, the attendant of IMars. 

Pax, the goddess of peace, called IrEne by the Greeks. 

PiicuLiUM, 'pocket-money,' given by Roman masters to a son 
or slave. Augustus granted it to soldiers {peculium castrense). 

Pltolus, Q., great-nephew of the dictator C. Julius Caesar. He 
served under Caesar in the civil war, and m Caesar's will was named 
one of his heirs. In August, 43 b.c., he was elected consul along 
with Octavius, but he died towards the end of the year, shortly 
after the news of the proscription had reached Rome. 

PEgXsis, i.e. spning from Pegasus, was applied to the fountain 
IlippocrenS, which was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The 
Muses are also called PegiisTdes, because Hippocrene was sacred 
lo them. 

PEgAsus, the winged horse of the fountain, which sprang from 
the blood of Medusa, when her head was struck off by Perseus. He 
was called Pegasus because he made his appearance near the sources 
iTTiJ-yai) of Oc(‘anus. While drinking at the fountain of Piren6, on 
the Acrocoriuthus, he was caught by Bellerophon with a golden 
bridle, which Athena had given the hero. Whth the assistance of 
Pegasus, Bellerophon coiuiuercd the Chimaera, but endeavouring to 
ascend to heaven, he fell down upon the earth. Pegasus, however, 
continued his flight to heaven, where he dwelt among the stars. 
Pegasus w^as also regarded as the horse of the Muses. (See Fig. 16.) 

PiciKAKKUs. [Piraeus.] 

Pelagi'us, probably a native of Britain, founded the Pelagian 
here.sy, which was opposed by his contemporaries Augustine and 
Jerome. He was in Rome and then, about 410, he went to Africa, 
and later proceeded to Palestine, where, such was the fame of his 
sanctity, he was received by Jerome and other fathers of the Church. 
Soon after, however, his opinions were denounced, and he was 
anathematized (417). See text and criticism of his Expositions by 
A. Sou ter (3 vols.). 

PElasgi, the earliest inhabitants of Greece, who established the 
worship of undiflerentiated gods (viz. not called by proj^er names). 
Cf. Herod, ii. 52. These gods were taken over by the Hellenes, to 
whom Greece owed the unity of its pantheon. 

PEleus, son of Aeacus and Endeis. and king of the Myrmidons at 
Phthia in Thessaly. Having, with his brother Telamon, murdered 
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his half-brother Phocus, he was expelled by Aeacus from Aegina, 
and went to Phthia in Thessaly. Here he was purified from the 
murder by Eurytion, the son of Actor, who gave Peleus his daughter 
AntigOne in marriage, and a third part of his kingdom, l^eleur 
accompanied Eurytion to the Calydonian hunt; but having in¬ 
voluntarily killed his father-in-law with his spear, he again became 
a wanderer. He now took refuge at lolcus, where he was again 
purified, by Acastus, the king of the place. Here he was falsely 
accused by Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, and in consequence 
nearly perished on Mt. Pelion. While on Mt. Pelicn, Peleus married 
the Nereid Thetis. [Thetis.] By Thetis Peleus became the father 
of Achilles. Peleus was too old to accompany Achilles against 
Troy; he survived the death of his son. 

PfiLfAS, son of Poseidon and Tyro, a daughter of Salraoneus, anti 
twin-brother of Neleus. The twins were exposed by their mother, 
but they were reared by some countrymen. They subsequently 
learnt their parentage; and after the death of Cretheus, king of 
lolcus, w’ho had married their mother, they seized the throne of 
lolcus, to the exclusion of Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro 
Pelias afterwards expelled his own brother Neleus, and became sole 
ruler of lolcus. After Pelias had long reigned there, Jason, the son 
of Aeson, came to lolcus and claimed the kingdom. In order to 
get rid of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
[Jason.] After the return of Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and 
boiled by his own daughters (the Pfeliildes), who had been told by 
Medea that in this manner they might restore their father to vigour 
and youth. His sou Acastus held funeral games in his honour at 
lolcus, and expelled Jason and Medea from the country. Among 
the daughters of Pelias wiis Alcestis, the wife of Admetus. 

PfiLlDfis, the son of Peleus, i.e. Achilles. 

Peligni, people of Sabine origin in central Italy, bounded by the 
Marsi, the Marrucini, the Samnites, and the Frentani. They took 
part in the Social war (90-89), and their town Corfiiiiuin was destineil 
by the allies to be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome. 

PElIon or PElIos, range of mountains in Thessaly in the district 
of Magnesia, situated between the lake Boebeis and the Pagasaean 
Gulf. Its sides were covered with wood, and on its summit was a 
temple of Zeus Actaeus. Near its summit w'as the cave of the 
Centaur Chiron. The giants in their war with the gods are said to 
have attempted to heap Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion 
ana Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale heaven. On Pelion the 
timber was felled with which the ship A rgo was built. 

Pella, i. Town of Macedonia. Philip made it the capital of the 
Macedonian monarchy. It was the birthplace of Alexander the 
Great. Hence the poets give the surname of Pellaea to Alexandria 
in Egypt, because it was founded by Alexander the Great. 2. City 
of Palestine, E. of the Jordan, in Peraea. The Christians fled here 
from Jerusalem before its capture by the Romans. 

Pel6pidas, Theban general, and friend of Epaminondas. Ho 
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took a leading part in expelling the Spartans from Thebes, 379 b.c. ; 
and he was entrusted with various important commands. He was 
slain in battle at Cynoscephalae in Thessaly, fighting against 
Alexander of Pherae, 364 B c. 

PfiLbDONNEsus (Moreu), the S. part of Greece or the peninsula, 
which was connected with Hellas proper by the Isthmus of Corinth. 
It is said to have derived its name Peloponnesus, or ‘ the island of 
Pelops,' from the mythical Pelops. [Pelops.] This name does not 
occur in Homer. In his time the peninsula was sometimes called 
Apia, from Api.s, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and sometimes 
.'\rgos; which names were given to it on account of Argos being the 
(.Inef fjower in Peloponnesus at that period. On the E. and S. there 
are 3 great gulfs, the Argolic, Laconian, and Messenian. The 
ancients compared the shape of the country to the leaf of a plane 
tree; and its mofierii name, Morea, which first occurs in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era, was given it on account of its resem¬ 
blance to a nuill)(;rry leaf. Peloponnesus was divided into various 
provinces. These provinces were Achaia in the N., Elis in the W., 
M ESSEN IA in the W. and S., Laconia in the S. and E., Corintiiia 
in the E. and N., and Arcadia in the centre. The area of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus is computed to be 7.779 English miles; and it probably 
contained a population of upwards of a million in the flourishing 
period of Greek history. IVloponncsus was originally inhabited 
by PolasgiaiLs. Subsequently the Achaeans, who belonged to the 
Aeolic race, settled in the E. and S. parts of the peninsula, in Argolis, 
Laconia, and Messenia; and the lonians in the N. part, in Achaia; 
while the remains of tlie original inhabitants of the country, the 
Pela.sgians, collected cluclly in the central part, in Arcadia. Eighty 
years after the Trojan war, according to mythical chronology, the 
Dorians, under the conduct of the lierachdae, invaded and con¬ 
quered Peloponnesus, and established Doric states in Argolis, 
Laconia, and Messenia, from whence they extended their power 
over Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. I^art of the Achaean population 
remained in these provinces as tributary subjects to the Dorians 
uTuh*r the name of Perioeci; while others of the Achaeans passed 
ivver to the N. of PelojKmnesus, expelled the lonians, ami settled 
in this part of the country, which was called after them Achaia. 
riie Actolians, who had invaded Peloponnesus along with the 
Dorians, settled in Elis and became intermingled with the original 
inhabitants. The peninsula remained under Doric influence during 
the most important period of Greek history, and opposed to the great 
Ionic city of Athens. After the conquest of Messenia by the 
Spartans, it was under the supremacy of Sparta till the overthrow 
of tlie power of the latter by the Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, 
37 * B c. 

PitLOPS, grandson of Zeus, and son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia. 
Being expidlcd from Phrygia, he came to Elis, wdiere he married 
Hipp6d2imia, daughter of Oenomaus, whom he succcciled on the 
throne. The peninsula was called after him ‘the island of Pelops.* 
Ihe legends about Pelops consist mainly of the story of his being 
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cut to pieces and boiled, of his contest with Oenomaus and Hipp6- 
da.mia, and of his relation to his sons, (i) Pelops cut to pieces and 
boiled. Tantalus, the favourite of the gods, once invited them to a 
repast, and on that occasion killed his own son, and havuig boiled 
him set the flesh before them that they might eat it. But the 
immortal gods, knowing what it was, did not touch it; Demeter 
alone, being absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, consumed the 
shoulder. Hereupon the gods ordered Hermes to put the limbs of 
Pelops into a cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. When the 
process was over, Clotho took him out of the cauldron, and as the 
shoulder consumed by Demeter was wanting, the goddess supplied 
its place by one made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelopidae), as 
a mark of their origin, were believed to have one shoulder as white 
as ivory. (2) Contest with Oenomaus and Hippoddmia. An oracle 
having declared to Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis, that he would be 
killed by his son-in-law, he declared that he would bestow the hand 
of his daughter Hipp6d&mia upon the man who should conquer 
him in the chariot-race, but that whoever was conquered should 
suffer death. This he did, because his horses were swifter than 
those of any other mortal. He had overtaken and slain many a 
suitor, when Pelops came to Pi.sa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, by the promise of half the kingdom if he 
would assist him in conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and 
took out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In the race 
the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and he was thrown out and 
killed. Thus HippSdaimia became the wife of Pelops. But Pelops 
was unwilling to keep faith with Myrtilus; and accordingly as they 
were driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into the sea. As 
Myrtilus sank, he cursed Pelops and his whole race. Pelops returned 
with Hipp 5 dilmia to Pisa in Elis, and soon made himself master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian games. (3) The sons oj 
Pelops. Chrysippus was the favourite of his father, and was in 
consequence envied by his brothers. The two eldest among them, 
Atrcus and Thyestes, with the connivance of HippQdcimia, accord¬ 
ingly murdered Chrysippus, and threw his body into a well. Pelops, 
who suspected his sons of the murder, expelled them from the 
country. Pelops, after his death, was honoured at Olympia above 
all other heroes, 

Peltastae, Greek light-armed infantry. [Iphicrates.] 

PElusIum (O.T. Sin), celebrated city of Lower Egypt. 

PEnates, the household gods of the Romans, both those of a priv¬ 
ate family and of the state. Hence we have to distinguish between 
private and public Penates. The name is connected with penus; and 
the images of these gods were kept in the penetralia, or the central 
part of the house. The Lares were included among the Penates, 
but they were not the only Penates, for each family had usually 
no more than one Lar, whereas the Penates are always spoken of in 
the plural. Most ancient writers believed that the Penates of the 
state were brought by Aeneas from Troy infe Italy, and were pre¬ 
served first at Lavinium, afterwards at Alba Longa, and finally at 
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Rome. Tlie private Penates had their place at the hearth of every 
house, and the table also was sacred to them. On the hearth a 
perpetual fire was kept up in their honour, and ttie table always 
contained the salt-cellar and the firstlings of fruit for these divinities. 

PEnEis, that is, Daphne, daughter of the river-god Peneus. 

PEnEl 6 pE, daughter of Icarius and Periboea of Sparta, married 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca. [Icarius, 2.] By Ulysses she had an 
only child, Telemachiis. During the long absence of Ulysses she 
was belcjiguerevl by suitors, whom she deceived by declaring that she 
must finish a robe which she was making for Laertes, her aged father- 
in-law, before she could make up her mind. During the daytime 
she worked at the robe, and in the night she undid the work of the 
day. By this means she succeeded in putting off the suitors. But 
her stratagem was betrayed by her servants. Ulysses at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 20 years. Wliile Homer 
describes Penelope as a chaste and faithful wife, some writers charge 
her with being tlie reverse, and relate that she became the mother 
of Pan by Hermes or by all the suitors. They add that Ulys.ses 
repudiated her when he returned; whereupon she went to Sparta, 
and thence to Mantinea. According to another tradition, she 
married Telegonus, after he had killed his father Ulysses. 

PEnEus. I. River of The.ssaly, rising in Mt. Pindus, and flowing 
through the vale of Tempo between Mts. Ossa and Olympus into the 
sea. [Tkmpic.J As a god Peneus was a son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of Daphne and Gyrene. 2. River of Elis, rising in 
Arcadia, and flowing into the Ionian Sea. 

Pentameter (lit. ‘five measure'), a line consisting of five metrical 
feet, e.g.: 

Carinine | curreiijtes i| illc tcnlebat a|quas.II 

PentAi’ 5 lis, the name for any association of 5 cities, was applied 
specifically to the 5 chief cities of Cyronaica, in N. Africa—Gyrene, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, and Apollonia. 

Pentathlon, in Greek a quintuple contest (running, jumping, 
wrestling, (pioiting, and javelin-throwing). 

PentElicus, mountain in Attica, celebrated for its marble. 

PenthEsIlF-a, daughter of Ares and Otrera, and queen of the 
Ania/ons. After the death of Hector, she came to the assistance of 
the Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, who mourned over the dying 
•piecn on account of her beauty, youth, and valour. Thersites 
luliculcd the grief of Achilles, and w'as in consequence killed by the 
hero. 

Peniheus, son of Echion and Agav 5 , the daughter of Gadmus. 
Ho succeede«l Gadmus as king of Tliebes; and having resisted the 
introduction of the worship of Dionysus into his kingdom, he was 
driven mad by the god, his palace was hurled to the ground, and he 
himself was torn to pieces by his own mother and her two sisters, 
Ino and Autonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy believed him to be a 
wild beast. The place where Pentheus suffered death is said to 
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have been Mt. Cithaeron or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that 
Pentheus got upon a tree, for the puri:>ose of witnessing in secret 
the revelry of the Bacchic women, but on being discovered by them 
was tom to pieces. 

Peplus {HirXoij, a Greek woman's garment. Specially of 
Athena's state-robe which was carried in the Panathenaic festival. 

P£raea, i.e. the country on the opposite side, a general name for 
any district belonging to or closely connected with a country, from 
the main part of which it was separatcil by a sea or river—especially 
of the part of Palestine E. of the Jordan. 

Perdiccas. I. The founder of the Macedonian monarchy, 
according to Herodotus. 2. King of Macedonia, from about 454 to 
413 B.C., son and successor of Alexander I. In the Peloponnesian 
war we find him at one time in alliance with the Spartans, and 
at another time with the Athenians. 3. Distinguished general of 
Alexander the Great. The king on his death-bed is .said to have 
taken the royal signet ring from his finger and to have given it to 
Perdiccas. After the death of the king (323) Perdiccas had the 
chief authority entrusted to him under the command of the new king 
Afrhidaeus. His ambitious scheme.s induced Antipater, Craterus, 
and Ptolemy to unite and declare war against Perdiccas. Perdiccas 
marched into Egypt against Ptolemy, but having been defeated, 
he was slain by his own troops, 321 b.c. 

Perdix, nephew of Dae<lalus, and inventor of the saw, chisel, and 
compasses. Daedalus became jealous and threw him from the 
temple of Atnena, on the Acropolis, but the goddess changed him 
into the bird which was named after him, perdix, the partridge. 

PCrenna, Anna. [Anna.] 

Perga or Perge, ancient city of Pamphylia, lay 6 miles inland, 
N.K. of Attila, between the Catarrhactes and Cestriis. It was a 
seat of the worship of Artemis. The apostle Paul visited Perga on 
his first missionary journey. 

Pergamum or Pergamus. i. The citadel of Troy, and used 
poetically for Troy itself, also called Porgma and Pergamia. 2. City 
of Asia Minor, capital of the kingdom of Pergamum, and afterwards 
of the Roman province of Asia. It appears to have been founded 
by Aeolic Greeks in the eighth century b.c. We first hear of it in 
Xenophon's Anabasis. After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Dysiinachus, one of the Diadochi, became master of the city, but 
was ousted by Philetaerus, who became first king of Pergamum. 
He bequeathed his crown to his nephew Eumcnes 1 , who 111 tiiin 
bequeathed it to Attains I, one of his cousins. It was during tlie 
reign of this latter that the Galatae (a horde of Gauls or Celts), in 
the course of their migrations, attacked Pergamum, but were defeated 
in 230 B.c. This victory Attains celebrated by a number of statuary- 
groups, some of which are extant, including the celebrated ' Dying 
Gaul' (wrongly called ‘Dying Gladiator'), immortalized by Byron, 
and now at Rome. The kingdom reached its greatest extent after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Roman (190 b.c.), when 
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the Romans gave Eumcnes II the whole of Mysia, Lydia, both 
Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisiilia, and Pamphylia. The most brilliant 
period of Pergamene history is the reign of Eumenes II (i97-159 
B.c ). It was he who set up the great altar of Zeus, adorned vdth 
sculptures. These have, since their recover>" during the excavations 
begun in 1878, revived the fame of Pergamum. It was also under 
Kumenes II that the celebrated library was founded at Pergamum, 
the formation of which occasioned the invention of parchment, 
charta Pergamoia. The library was aften\'ards transferred to 
Alexandria by Cleopatra, to whom Antony had given it. On the 
death of Attains III (133 b.c.). the kingdom passed, by a bequest of 
his will, to the Romans. The only reference in the N.T. to Perga¬ 
mum is in Revelation ii, where it is described as pos.sessing the 
'seat of Satan,' which probably refers to the altar of Zeus. The 
Pergamene School of sculpture was celebrated in antiquity, and was 
larg(‘ly influenced by Lysippus and (the earlier) Scopas. Among 
the celebrated natives of Pergamum were the rhetorician Apollodorus 
and the physician Galen. 

PiiRiANDER, son of Cypsclus, whom he succeeded as tyrant of 
Corinth, 625 b c., and reigned 40 years, to 585 b.c. His rule was 
beneficent at first, but afterwards became oppressive. He was a 
patron of philosophy. He was reckoned among the Seven Sages. 

PekIclEs, Athenian .statesman, was the son of Xanthippus and 
Agariste. His parents procured for him a careful education, and he 
received instruction from Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. 
In 469 B.c. Pericles was regarded as the head of the more democratical 
party, in opposition to Cimon. It was at his instigation that his 
friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the measure by which the Areo¬ 
pagus was deprived of those functions which rendered it formidable 
to tlie democratical party. This success was followed by the 
ostracism of Cimon. l^ericles also commanded the Athenian armies 
in their wars with the neighbouring states. In 448 he led the army 
which as.sisted the I’hocians in the Sacred war; and in 445 he 
rcntlered the most signal servdee to the .state by recovering the i.sland 
of luiboea, which had revolted from Athens. After the death of 
Cimon in 449, the ai istocratical party w^as headed by Thucydides, 
the son of ^ielesias; but on the ostracism of the latter in 444 Pericles 
was left without a rival, and throughout the remainder of his political 
course no one appeared to contest his supremacy. The next 
important event in which Pericles was engaged was the war against 
Samo.s, which he .subdued after an arduous campaign, 440. For 
the ne\t 10 years Pericles employed the time of peace in adorning 
Athens with public buildings. [Phidias.] The enemies of Pericles 
made many attempts to ruin his reputation, but failing in these, 
they attacked him through his friends. His friends Phidias and 
Anaxagoras and his mistress Aspa.sia were all accused before the 
people. Phidias was cast into prison; Anaxagoras was sentenced 
to pay a fine and quit Athens; and Aspasia was only acquitted 
through the entreaties of Pericles. The Peloponnesian war has 
been falsely ascribed to the ambitious schemes of Pericles. He 
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counselled the Athenians not to yield to the demands of the Lacedae¬ 
monians; but he did this because he saw that war was inevitable; and 
that as long as Athens retained the power which she then possessed, 
Sparta would never re.r>t contented. On the outbreak of the war in 
431 a Peloponnesian army under Archidamus invaded Attica, and 
upon the advice of Pericles, the Athenians conveyed their property 
into the city, and allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica 
without opposition. Next year (430I, when the Peloponnesians 
again invaded Attica, Pericles pursued the same policy as before. 
In this summer the plague made its appearance in Athens. It 
carried off his tw'O sons Xanthippus and I’aralus, and most of his 
intimate friends. In the autumn of 429 Pericles himself died of a 
lingering sickness. He left no legitimate children. His son Pericles, 
by Asjjasia, was one of the generals at the battle of Arginusae, and 
was put to death by the Athenians with the other generals, 406 b.c. 
(See Fig. 47.) See E. Abbott’s monograph in the Heroes of the 
Nations series. 

PerIclymenus, one of the Argonauts, son of Neleus, and brother 
of Nestor. He was siain by Hercules. 

PfiKILLUS. [PhALARIS.J 

PfiRiNTHUS, town of Thrace on the Propontis, and founded by the 
Samians about 559 b.c. At a later time it was called Heraclea, and 
Heradea Thraciae or Heraclea l^erinthus. 

Perioeci. [Sparta,] 

Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

P£r!phas. I. King of Attica. 2. One of the Lapithae. 3. 
Companion of Pyrrhus at the siege of 'I'roy. 

PeripHEtes, a monster at Epidaurus. 

Peristyle, a court surrounded by columns. 

Peru, daughter of Neleus and Chloris, and wife of Bias. 

Perperna or Perpenna. i. M. Perperna, consul 130 b.c., when 
he defeated Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner. 2. M. 
Perperna Vento, son of the last, joined the Marian party in the 
civil war, and was raised to the praetorship. He afterwards crossed 
over into Spain and fought under Sertorius; but being jealous of 
the latter, Perperna assassinated Sertorius at a banquet in 72. His 
death soon brought the war to a close. Perperna was defeated by 
Pompey, and was put to death. 

Perrhaebi, powerful Pelasgic people in Thessaly. 

Persae. [Persis.] 

Pers£, daughter of Occanus, and wife of Helios (the Sun), by 
whom she became the mother of Aeetes, Circe, Pasiphac, and Perses. 

PERSfifs, name given to Hecate, as the daughter of Perses. 

Pers£ph6ne (called Prdserpma by the Romans), goddess, 
daughter of Zeus and Demeter. In Attica she was worshipped 
under the name of C6re (KiS/??;), that is, the Daughter, namely, of 
Demeter; and the two were frequently called The Mother and the 
Daughter. Homer describes her as the wife of Hades, and the 
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(4) Darius I, son of Hysta^pes, 521-485: (5) Xerxes I, 485-465, 
(6) Usurpation of Artabanus, 7 months, 465-464; (7) Artaxerxes 
1 Longimanus, 464-425; (8) Xerxes II, 2 months; (9) Sogdianus, 7 
months, 425-424; (10) Ochus, or Darius II Nothus, 424-405; (ii) 
Artaxerxes II Mnemon, 405-359; (12) Ochus, or Artaxerxes ITT. 
359“33^: (13) Arses, 338-336; (14) Darius III Codomannus, 336- 
331 [Alexander]. Here the ancient histoiy of Persia ends, as a 
kingdom; but, as a people, the Persians proper, under the influence 
especially of their religion, preserved their existence, and at length 
regained their independence on the downfall of the Parthian empire 
[SassanidaeJ. In reading the Roman poets it must be remembered 
that they use Persae, as well as Medi, as a general term for the 
jjeoples 1 C. of the Euphrates and Tigris, and especially for the 
Parthians. 

PersIus Flaccus, A., Roman poet, was born at Volaterrae in 
Etruria, a.d. 34. lie was the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, and was 
on familial terms with Lucan, with Cassius Bassiis, the lyric poet, 
and with otlier persons of literary eminence. He was beloved by 
the high-minded Paetus Thrasea, and he is described as a virtuous 
and pleasing youth. He died in a.d. 62, before he had completed 
his 28ih year. The extant works of Persius consist of 6 short 
satires, and were left in an unfinished .state. The best edition is 
Conington’s, with English translation and commentary. 

IhcRUNAX, Hklvius, Roman emperor from ist January to 
2Sth March, a.d. 193, was reluctantly persuaded to accejit the 
puiple on the death of Commodus. But having attempted to 
check the licence of the praetorian troops, he was slam by the latter, 
who then put up the empire to sale. 

PiIrijsIa {Perugia), ancient city in the E. part of Etruria be¬ 
tween the lake Trasinienus and the Tiber, and one of the 12 cities 
of the Etni.scan confederacy. It was .situated on a hill, and was 
strongly fortiticd. In the civil wars L. Antonius, the brother of the 
triumvir, took refuge liere, when he was no longer able to opp«xse 
Octavianus (Augu.stus) in the field, and here he was kept closely 
blockaded by C.)ctavianus from the end of 41 B.c. to the spring of 40. 
Eaniine compelled it to surrender; but one of its citizens having set 
fire to his own hou.se, the (lames spread, and the wdiole city was 
burnt to the ground. It was rebuilt by Augu.stus. 

PErvicjIlIum Ven£ris, title of an anonymous Latin poem, 
written in trochaic tetrameter in quatrains. It describes the 
awakening of the world by the goddess of Spring. It has been 
attributed to Idorus in the second century a.d., but other authorities 
put it .IS late as the fourth centur}'', attributing it to Tiberianus. Ed. 
Clementi, 1911; J. A. b'oit, 1922. Translations by A. S. Way; and 
by J. W. Mackail (Loch labrarj'). 

PfssTnus or PfislNfs, city in the S.W. corner of Galatia, on the 
S. .slope of Mt. Dindymus or Agdi.stis, was a chief scat of the worship 
of Cyb'^l^^ under the surname of Agdistis, whose temple stooil on a 
hill outside the city, 'fhe image of the godde.ss was removed to 
Romo to satisfy an oracle in the Sibylline Books. 
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Petra, name of several cities built on rocks, of which the 
most celebrated was in Arabia Petraea, the capital, first of the 
Idumaeans, and afterwards of the Nabathaeans. It lies in the 
mountains of Scir, half-way between the Dead Sea and the head of 
the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea. 

PitTREius, M., mail of military experience, is first nieationed 
in 62 B.C., when he served as legatus to C. Antonius, and defeated 
the army of Catiline. He fought against Caesar in Africa, and after 
the loss of the battle of Thapsus, he and Juba fell by each other's 
hands. 

P£trOnTus, C., companion of Nero, and regarded as director-iii- 
chief of the imperial pleasures {Elegantiae arbiter). The influence 
which Petronins acquired excited the jealousy of Tigellinus: and 
being accused of treason he put an end to his life by opening his 
veins (Tacitus, Annals, xvi. i8, 19). It is uncertain whether he is 
the author of the work bearing the title Petronii Arhitri Satyricon. 
It is a sort of comic romance, often licentious, but keen in its satire. 
The most complete fragment we possess is the ccdebrated Cena 
Trimalchionis. Best edition that by Lowe (1905), with useful notes 
and a translation in English prose. 

I’HAEACKS, fabulous people immortalized by the Odyssey, who 
inhabited the island Scheria ( 2 x</>fa), situated at the extreme 
western part of the earth, and who were governed by king Alciiious. 
[Aicinous.] They are described as a gluttonous people; whence 
a glutton is called Phaeax by Horace. 

Phaedon, native of Elis, was sold as a slave at Athens. He 
obtained his freedom, and became a follower of Socrates, at whose 
death he was present. He returned to Elis, wljere lie founded a 
school of philosophy. The dialogue of Plato, containing an account 
of the death of Socrates, bears the name of Phaedon. 

Phaedra, daughter of Minos, and wife of Theseus, who falsely 
accused her stepson Hippolytus. [Hippolytus.] 

PuAEDRUS, the fabulist, was a slave, and was brought from 
Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, where he learned the Latin language. 
He received his freedom from Augustus. His fables, mostly 
borrowed from Aesop, are 97 in number, written in iambic verse. 

PiiXfirnuN, that is, ‘the shining,' used as an epithet or 
surname of Helios (the Sun), but more commonly known as the 
name of a son of Helios by Clymene. He received the name of 
Phaethon, and requested his father to allow him to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens for one day. Helios yielded, but the 
youth being too weak to check the horses, they nished out of their 
track, and came so near the earth as almost to set it on fire. There¬ 
upon Zeus killerl him with a flash of lightning, and hurled him down 
into the river Eridanus. His sisters, the Heliadae or Phadthontiades, 
who had yoked the horses to the chariot, were metamorjihosed into 
poplars, and their tears into amber. 

PhXlanthus, m)rthical Spartan (really a god), who was .'?;ud 
to have founded Tarentum in Italy, about 700 b.c. 
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Phalanx, close order of formation (heavy infantry) in Greek 
warfare. The Macedonian phalanx was as much as 16 o deepl 

PhAlXris, ruler of Agrigentum in Sicily, has obtained a proverbial 
celebrity as a cruel tyrant. He reigned from about 570 to 564 b.c. 
He perished by a sudden outbreak of popular fury. He is cele¬ 
brated for the brazen bull in which he is said to have burnt alive the 
victims of his cruelty, and he made the first experiment upon its 
inventor, Perillus. The Epistles bearing the name of Phalaris have 
been proved by Bentley (in his famous dissertation published in 
1699) to be the composition of some sophist. 

I’uXlErum, one of the harbours of Athens, and the one chiefly 
used by the Athenians before the time of the Persian wars. 

PiiAnae, the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated for its 
temple of Apollo, and for its excellent wine. 

PhanAgCrIa, Greek city on the Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, was the Asiatic capital of the kings of Bosporus. 

PhAon, boatman at Mytilene, was originally an ugly old man; 
but having carried Aphrodite across the sea without accepting 
payment, the goddess gave him youlh and beauty. [Sappho.] 

Pharmac0.s\, island off the coast of Miletus, where Julius 
Caesar was tvilcen prisoner by pirates. 

PharmAkoi {( papficLKoL ) , human medicines or scapegoats (Lat. homo 
piacularis). Apparently, in primitive times at the festival of the 
ih.’irgelia at Atliens, two human beings were slain, burnt, and their 
a.slies cast into the sea. This rite was regarded as a purification (or 
medicine) of the city, and the word gradually came to be used as a 
term of contempt. This bloody sacrifice was barbaric, not Greek, 
in origin, and was the outcome of superstitious fears. Parallels can 
be found oKsewhere. By the driving out of the 'pharmakos' from 
their midst, pollution was driven out of the city (cf. the Jewish ritual 
in connection with the ‘scapegoat’). Lawson, in his Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, suggests that the ‘pharmakos’ 
ivas originally a messenger, representative of a whole people, carrying 
(.it his death) to the god their petition for deliverance from calamity. 
As manners l)ecame softened, a dough figure was substituted for 
the human sacrifice. 

Pharnabaziis, satrap of the Persian province.s near the Helles¬ 
pont, towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, and for many years 
subsequently. His character is distinguished by generosity. 

PharnAces. I. King of I’ontus, and grandfather of Mithridates 
the Great, reigned from about 190 to 156 b.c. 2. King of Pontus, or 
more properly of Bosporus, was the son of Mithridates the Great, 
whom he compelled to jiut an end to his life in 63. In the civil w’ar 
between Caesar and Pompey, Pharnaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father’s dominions; but he was defeated by 
Caesar in a deci.sive action near Zela (47). The battle was gained 
with such ease by Caesar, that he informed the senate of his victory 
by the three w'ords, Veni, vidi, vici. In the course of the same year, 
Pharnaces was slain by Asander, one of his generals. 
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PharnXcIa, city of Asia Minor, on the coast of Pontus, built neai 
Cerasus by Pbamaces, grandfather of Mithridates the Great. 

PharsAlus, town in Thessaly, near which Caesar defeated 
Pompey, 48 b.c. It is frequently called the battle of Pharsaiia, 
which was the name of the territory of the town. 

PhArus or PhAros, a small island oil the coast of Eg>^pt. When 
Alexander the Great planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast 
opposite to Pharos, he caused the island to be united to the coast 
by a mole nearly a mile in length, thus forming tlie 2 harbours of 
the city. The island was famous for the lofty tow^er built upon it 
by Ptolemy II, for a lighthouse (whence the name of pharus was 
applied to all similar structures). This tower was of white marble, 
and rose pyramidally in decreasing stages. It cost nearly £200,000, 
and was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

PhAsF-lis, harbour of Lycia, near the borders of Pamphylia, 
founded by Dorian colonists. It became afterwards the head¬ 
quarters of pirates, and was destroyed by P. Servilius Isauricus; 
and though the city was restored, it never recovered iti com¬ 
mercial importance. 

PhAsis, river of Colchis, flowing into the E. end of the Pontu.s 
Euxinus {Black Sea). It was famous in connection with the Argo* 
nautic expedition. It has given its name to the pheasant {phasianus), 
wliich is said to have been first brought to Greece from its banks. 

PhSgeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia. [Alcmaeon.] 

Pheidias. [Phidias.] 

PhEmius, a celebrated minstrel, w^ho sang to the suitors in the 
palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

PhEnEus, ancient town in the N.E. of Arcadia, at the foot of 
Mt. Cyllene. 

PhErae, ancient town of Thessaly. It is celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of Admetus, and in history on account of its tyrants, 
who extended their power over nearly the whole of Thessaly. 

PherEcrAtEs, of Athens, poet of the Old Comedy, contemporary' 
with Aristophanes. He invented a new metre, named, after him, 
the Pherecratean. 

PhErEcydEs. I. Of Syros, early Greek philosopher, flourished 
about 544 B.c. He is said to have been the teacher of Pythagoras, 
and to have taught the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. 2. Of 
Athens, early Greek logographer, contemporary with Herodotus. 

PhErEs, son of Cretheus and Tyro, father of Admetus and 
Lycurgus, and founder of Pherae in Thessaly. 

PhiAle {< f > L ( i \ r }), flat drinking vessel used by the Greeks. 

PhIdIAs, the greatest sculptor and statuary of Greece, was bom 
at Athens about 490 b.c. He was entrusted by Pericles with the 
superintendence of all the works of art which were erected at Athens 
during his administration. Of these works the chief were the Pro- 
pylaea of the Acropoli.s, and, above all, the temple of Athena on the 
Acropolis, called the Parthenon. The colossal statue of the divinity 
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made of ivory and gold, which was enclosed within that magnificent 
shrine, was the work of the artist's own hantl. The statue was 
dedicated in 438. lie then went to Elis and Olympia, where he 
finished his statue of the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all his 
work<i, [See the famous description in Pausanias.] On his return 
to Athens he fell a victim to the jealousy against his great patron, 
I 'el ides. [PiiRicLES.] Phidias was first accused of peculation, but 
this charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of Pericles, the 
gold had been affixed to the statue of Athena in such a manner that 
it could be removecl and weighed. The accusers then charged Phidias 
with impiety, in having introduced into the battle of the Amazons, 
on the sliield of the goddess, his own likeness and that of Pericles. 
Phidias v^as thrown into prison, where he dicvl from disease, in 432. 

PhIdippIdes, celebrated courier, who was sent by the Athenians 
to Sj).irta in 400 h c to ask for aid against the Persians, and arrived 
Wiere on th(‘ secoiul day from his leaving Athens. 

PnlDoN, king of Argos, who extended his sovereignty over the 
I'cloponncsus. In 748 B.c. he deprived the Eleans of their pre.si- 
dency at the Olympic games, and celebrated them jointly with the 
Pisans; but the Eleans not long after defeated him, with the aid of 
S] virta, aiul recovered their privilege. Phidon introduced copper and 
silver coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, which became 
jirevaleiit in the Peloponne.sus, and ultimately throughout Greece. 
The sc.lie in question was known by the name of the Aeginetan. 

PhigalIa, town of Arcadia, which po.ssesscd a .splendid temple in 
its territory, built in the time of Pericles. The sculptures in alto- 
relievo, which ornamented the frieze in the interior, represent the 
combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, and of the Greeks and the 
Amazons. They are now in the British Museum. 

JhiTiADKLPHUS. [Attalus II PIIILADEI.PHUS; Ptolemaeus TI 
PniLAPELPHUS.] 

PiilLAE, island in the Nile, just below the first cataract. It was 
inhabited by Egyptians and Ethiopians jointly. 

PiiiLAENi, 2 broUiers, citizens of Carthage. A dispute having 
arisen between the Carthaginians and Cyrenaeans about their 
boundaries, it was agreed that deputies should start at a fixed time 
from each of the cities, and that the place of their meeting should 
thenceforth form the limit of the 2 territories. The Philaeni 
departed fiom Carthage, and advanced much farther than the 
Cyrenaean party. The Cyrenaeans accused them of having set 
forth before the time agreed upon, but at length consente.l to accept 
the spot which they had reached as a boundary-line, if the l^hilaeni 
would submit to be buried alive there in the sand. The Philaeni 
accordingly devoted themselves for their country in the way pro- 
poscil. 'I'he Carthaginians paid high honours to their memory, and 
erected altars to them where they had dieii; and from these the 
place was called ‘The Altars of the Philaeni.' 

PhIlammon, mythical poet and musician, said to have been the 
son of Apollo, ami the father of Thamyris and Eumolpus. 
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PiiIlEmOn. I. An aged Phrygian, and husband of Baucis, who 
hospitably entertained Zeus and Hermes. 2. Athenian poet of the 
New Comedy, was a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at an early age 
went to Athens, and there received the citizenship. He flourished 
in the reign of Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He began to exhibit about 330 b.c , 
and lived nearly loo years. Tavo of his works are preserved in 
r.atin versions by Plautus (i.e. the Mercator and Trinummus). 

PhIlEtas, of Cos, Alexandrian poet and grammarian, and the 
tutor of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 

Piili-Eus, Pythis, or Pythius, Ionic architect in the time of 
Alexander the Great, constructed the marble quadriga for tlie 
Mausoleum [Artemisia], and built the temple of Athena Polias 
at Priene. 

Philicus. [Philiscus.] 

Philippi, city in Macedonia. Philippi is celebrated for the victory 
gain^i here by Octavianus and Antony over Brutus and Cassius, 
42 B.C., anti as the place where the Apostle Paul first preached the 
gosjiel in Europe, a.d. 53. 

PhIlippCpOlis town in Thrace, founded by Philip 

of Macedon, was situated in a large plain, S.E. of the Hebrus, on a 
hill with 3 summits, whence it was sometimes called Trimontium 
Under the Roman empire it was the capital of Thracia. 

PhIlippus. I. Kings of Macedonia. Of these the most famous 
were: (A) 'Philip of Macedon,' born 382 b.c. Upon the death of his 
brother, Philip obtained the government of Macedonia, at first 
merely as guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas; but at the end of 
a few months he assumed for himself the title of king. He introduced 
among the Macedonians a stricter military discipline, and organized 
their army on the plan of the phalanx. He then resolved to obtain 
possession of the various Greek cities upon the Macedonian coast. 
Amphipolis, Pydna, I'otidaea, Methone, and, finally, Olynthus, 
successively fell into his hands. Demosthenes, in his Philippic anil 
Olynthiac orations, endeavoured in vain to rouse the Athenians to 
the danger of the ambitious schemes of Philip. On the invitation 
of the Amphictyons, he subdued the Phocians, and was rewarded 
with the place of the latter in the Amphictyonic Council (346 b.c.). 
The Athenians at length became alarmed; and accordingly, when 
he marched through Thermopylae, at the invitation of the Amphic¬ 
tyons, to punish the Locrians of Amphissa, they resolved to oppose 
him. Through the influence of Demosthenes, they formed an alliance 
with the Thebans; but their united army was defeated by Philip in 
August 338, at the battle of Chaeronea, which ended the independ¬ 
ence of Greece. A congress was now held at Corinth of the Grecian 
states, in which war with Persia was determined on, and the king 
of Macedonia was appointed to command the forces of the national 
confederacy. But he was murdered during the celebration of the 
nuptials of his daughter with Alexander of Epirus, by a youth of 
noble blood named Pausanias. His wdfe, Olympias, was suspected 
of being implicated in the plot. [Olympias.] Philip died in the 
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4 7th year of his age, and the 24th of his reign, and was succeeded by 
Alexander the Great. (B) Son of Demetrius II, reigned 220-176 

H. c. He succeeded to the throne when only 17 years of age. louring 
the first 3 years of his reign he conducted the war against the 
Actolians at the request of the Achaeans and Aratus. But soon 
liter bringing this war to a conclusion, he became jealous of Aratus, 
whom he caused to be removed by a slow and secret poison. Philip 
was engaged in two wars with the Romans. The first lasted from 
215 B.C., when he concluded an alliance with Hannibal, to 205. 

I he second commenced in 200, and was brought to an end by the 
defeat of Philip, by the consul Flamininus, at the battle of Cyiiosce- 
phalae, in 197. Through the false accusations of his son Perseus, 
he put to death his other son, Demetrius; but discovering afterwards 
the innocence of the latter, he died (179 b.c.) a prey to remorse. He 
was succeeded by Perseus. II. Family of the Marcii Philippi. 

I. L. Marcius Philippus, consul 91 b.c., opposed with vigour the 
measures of the tribune Drusus. He was one of the most distin¬ 
guished orators of his time. 2. L. and Marcius Philippus, .son of 
the preceding, consul 56 b.c., and stepfather of Augustus, having 
married his mother, Atia. III. Emperor of Rome. M. Julius 
Philippus, Roman emperor, reigned a.d. 244-9. He was an 
Arabian by birth, and ro.se to high rank in the Roman army. He 
ubtained the empire by the assassination of Gordian. He was slain 
near Verona, cither in battle against Decius, or by his own soldiers. 

PiiIlIscus. i. Athenian poet of the Middle Comedy, flourished 
about 400 B.c. 2. Or more properly, Philicus, of Corcyra, tragic 
poet, lived at Alexandria, where he was priest of Dionysus; 32 lines 
of a poem by him in choriarabic pentameters on Demeter have 
been discovered on an Egyptian papyrus. 

Philistus, Syracusan, born 435 b.c., and a friend of the younger 
Dionysius; commanded the fleet of the latter inia battle with Dion, 
and, being defeated, put an end to his life. He was the author of a 
history of Sicily, in which he imitated Thucydides. 

PhIlo. t. Academic philosopher, was a native of Larissa and a 
disciple of Clitomachus. After the conquest of Atliens by Mithri- 
dates he removed to Rome, where he had Cicero as one of his 
liearers. 2. Of Byzantium, mechanician, and a contemporary of 
Ctesibius, flourished about 146 b.c. 3. Judaeus, or ‘surnamed the 
Jew,* was born at Alexandria, and was sent to Rome in a.d. 40 on 
an embassy to the emperor Caligula. He wrote several works 
which have come down to u.s, in which he attempts to reconcile the 
Jewish Scriptures with the doctrines of the Platonic philosophy. 
Sec translations in the Loeb Library. 4. Athenian architect 
(4th cent. B.c.) ; built the portico of the great temple at Eleusis. 

PhIlo, Q. PublIlIus, general in the Samnite wars, proposed, in 
his dictatorship, 339 b.c., the Publiliae Leges, which abolished the 
j^ower of the patrician assembly of the curiae. 

PhIloctEtEs, son of Poeas (whence he is called Poeantiades), was 
the most celebrated archer in the Trojan war. He was the friend 
and armour-bearer of Hercules, who bequeathed to him his bow and 
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the poisoned arrows. Philoctetes was one of the suitors of Helen» 
and thus took part in the Trojan war. On his voyage to Troy, while 
staying in the island of Chiyse, he was bitten in the foot by a snake, 
or wounded by one of his arrows. The wound produced such an 
intolerable stench that the Greeks, on the advice of Ulysses, left 
Philoctetes on the solitary coast of Lemnos. He remained in this 
island till the tenth year of the Trojan war, when Ulysses and Dio- 
medes came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had declared that 
the city could not be taken without the arrows of Hercules. He 
accompanied these heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Aesculapius or 
his sons cured his wound. He slew Paris and many other Trojans 
On his return from Troy he is said to have settled in Italy. See the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, and Jebb's Introduction to that play. 

PiiIl6dEmus, of Gadara, in Palestine, Epicurean philosopher, and 
epigrammatic poet, contemporary with Cicero. He is also mentioned 
by Ilorace {Sat. i. 2. 121). Parts of what was probably his library 
have been discovered at Herculaneum, containing many work.'> on 
Epicurean philosophy, including some by Philodemus. 

PhIl6laus, Pythagorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or 
Tarentuin, and a contemporary of Socrates. 

PhIlOmEla, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens, and sister of 
Procne, who had married Tereus, king of Thrace. [Ticreus.] 

PnlLdFufiMEN, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, one of the few great 
men that (-Greece produced in the decline of her political independence. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Sellasia (221 b.c.), in which 
Cleomenes was defeated. In 208 b.c. he was elected general of the 
Achaean League, and in this year slew in battle with his own hand 
Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon. He was 8 times general of the 
Achaean League, and discharged the duties of his office wdth honour 
to himself and advantage to his country. In 183 b.c., when he was 
marching against the Messenians who had revolted from the Achaean 
League, he fell in with a large body of Messenian troops, by whom he 
wets carried to Messene, where he was compelled to drink poison. 

PhIlostkatus, FlavIus. i. A native of Lemnos, flourished in 
the first half of the third century of the Christian era, and taught 
rhetoric first at Athens and aftenvards at Pome. He wrote several 
works, of which the most important are the Lives of the Sophists, 
the Life of Apollonius of Tyana in 8 books, and a work on painting 
entitled Imagines. These three works are included in the Loeb 
Library, and the Life of Apollonius has also been translated, with 
a brilliant introduction, by Prof. T. S. Phillimore (Oxford Transla¬ 
tions, 2 vols., 1912). 2. The Younger, a grandson of the preceding. 

He also wrote a work, in imitation of his grandfather, entity 
Imagines, part of which is extant. 

PhIlotas, son of Parmenion, enjoyed a high place in the friendship 
of Alexander, but was accused in 330 b.c. of being privy to a plot 
against the king's life. There was no proof, but a confession wa.s 
wrung from him by torture, and he was stoned to death. 

PhIloxEnus, of Cythera, Greek dithyrambic poet, was born 
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B c. and died 380. He spent part of his life at Syracuse. Only 
a few fragments (d his poems have come down to us. 

IhilLYKA, a nympli, daughter of Oceanns, and mother of the 
centaur ('hiron, was changed into a linden tree. 

PnlNi-iJS. I . Son of Belus and Anchinoe, and brother of Cepheus, 
slain by l\;rseus. He was turned into stone by Perseus, by means 
of Medusa's head. 2 Son of Agenor, and king of Salmydessus, in 
1 brace, and a celebrated soothsayer. He deprived his sons of 
sight in consequence of a false accusation made against them by 
Idaea, llicir stepmother. The gods, in consequence, punished him 
with the loss of his sight, and sent the Harpies to torment him. 
When the Argonauts visited Thrace he was delivered from these 
monsters by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas. 

PhintIas. [DAMorr.J 

PhIITACUS. [PlTTACUS.] 

PhlegStkon, i.e. the flaming, a river in the lower world. 

Phlrgea, scene of the battle between the gods and giants. 

Phllgyas, son of Ares and Chryse, and king of Orchoinenus, in 
Boeotia. He was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the latter of 
whom became by Apollo the mother of Aesculapius. Enragevl at 
this, Phlegvas set fire to the temple of the god, who killed him 
witli his airows. His descendants, Phlegyae, are represented as a 
mythical race, who destroyed the temple at Delphi. 

PhlI.\sTa, province in the N.K. of Peloponnesus, bounded on the 
N. bv Sicyonia, on the W. by Arcadia, on the E. by the territory 
of Clconae, and on the S. by that of Argos. Its chief town was 
called Phillis. 

Phocaka, the N.-most of the Ionian cities on the W. coast of Asia 
Minor, celcbiatcd as a gieat maritime state, and especially as the 
founder of the Greek colony of Massilia, in Gaul. 

IhiucIoN, Athenian general and statesman, born about 402 13. c. 
He opposed the measures of Demosthenes, and recommended peace 
with Philip; but his public conduct was always influenced by upright 
motives. When the Piraeus was seized by Alexander, the son of 
I'olysperchoii, in 31S, Phocion was suspected of having advi.sed 
Alexander to take this step; whereupon he fled to Alexander, but 
was basely surrendered by Polysperchon to the Athenians. He 
was condemiicil to drink the hemlock, and thus perished in 317, at 
the age of 85. 

PiibcTs, a country in Northern Greece, in which the Delphic oracle 
was situated. Its chief mountain was Parnassus, and its chief 
river the C ephissus. At the time of Philip of Macedon the Phocians 
became involved in a war, callcti the Phocian or Sacred war, in 
which the principal states of Greece took part. At the instigation 
of the 'riiebaiis, the inveterate enemies of the Phocians, the Aniphic- 
tyoiis imposed a fine upon the Idiodans, and, upon their refusal to 
pay it, declared the Phocian land forfeited to the god at Delphi. 
riuTcupon the Phocians seized the treasures of the temple at Delphi 
for the iiurpose of carr>nng on the war. This war las'ted 10 years 
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(357-346 B.C.), and was brought to a close by the conquest of the 
Phocians by Philip of Macedon. All their towns were razed to the 
ground with the exception of Abac; and the 2 votes which they had 
in the Amphictyonic Council were taken away and given to Philip. 

Ph6cyl!d£s of Miletus, gnomic poet, was born 5O0 b.c. 

PiiOEBlt. I. Surname of Artemis as the goddess of tlie moon. 

2. Daughter of Tyndareus and Leda, and a sister of Clyteiimestra, 

3. Daughter of Leucippus. 

Phoebus, the ‘Bright’ or ‘Pure,’ an epithet of Apollo. 

Phoenicia, a mountainous strip of Syrian coast-land, between the 
Mediterranean Sea and Lebanon. I'he name is possibly ot Clreek 
origin, signifying ‘blood-red’ with reference to the purple of 
Phoenician commerce. In the Old Testament the Phoenicians, wluj 
inhabited the commercial coast towns of Canaan, are called Sido- 
nians; and in Homer they are so designated. Herodotus (i. i) 
relates that the Phoenicians oiiginally settled on ^he Red Sea (by 
which he means the Indiiin Ocean), and migrated to Syria. Ethnic¬ 
ally, they were a branch of the Canaanites As to the age of the 
Phoenician towns, we have no sure information; but one thing is 
clear, namely, that in the fifteenth century b.c. the island city of Tyre 
was not only existent but powerful. The most noteworthy fact 
connected with Phoenician history is the extraordinary development 
of commerce and industry which characterized the life of the nation. 
A fine picture of the commerce of Tyre is given in the Book of 
Ezekiel (xxvii). The Phoenicians were essentially traders. Also 
they were the greatest navigators of their time; and their supremacy 
by sea was long maintained. The country, after various vicissitudes, 
and partial conciuests by Assyrians and Persians, was merged into 
the empire of Alexander the Great. From 197 b.c. all Phoenicia 
belonged to the Selcucids; but on the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in 164, began the final collapse of the kingdom, until in 64 Syria 
became a Roman province. Under Roman rule, the Idioenician 
towns recovered their former prosperity; but Phoenicia, as a nation, 
had ceased (like its language) to exist. 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor by Cleobule. His father having 
attached himself to a mistress, Cleobule persuaded her son to gain 
the allections of the latter. Phoenix succeeded, but was cursed by 
his father. He fled to l^hthia in Thessaly, where he was hospitably 
received by Peleus, who made him ruler of tlie Dolopes, and entrusted 
to him the education of his son Achilles. See Homer, Iliad, ix. 
447-80. He accompanied Achilles to the Trojan war. 

Phoenix, the fabulous Egyptian bird, said to live 500 years, and 
to kill itself by sitting on a burning pile of aromatic woods, its ashes 
giving birth to a young phoenix. See Sayce, Egypt, and Bahyl. 
Religions. Cf. Herod, ii. 73; Pliny, N. II. x. 2. i; Tac. Ann. vi. 
28; Ovid, Met. xv. 392 sqq., Claudian, De Laud. Stilich. ii. 414-20, 
Idyl. i. Reff. to the Phoenix in a poem by an unknown author. In 
Laudem Solis) elegiac poem by Lactantius, De Phoen. 125-52. The 
legend was early pressed into the service of Christian teaching. 

PHdL6£. mountain between Arcadia and Elis. 
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Ph6lus, a Centaur, accidentally slain by a poisoned arrow of 
Hercules, and buried in the mountain called Pholoe after him. 

Phorcys, sea deity, son of Pontus and Ge, and father of the 
Graeae and Gorgones, and Ladon the dragon. 

Phokmion, Athenian general in the Peloponnesian war. Won 
two naval victories in 429 b.c. 

PhCroneus, son of Iriachus and Melia, one of the fabulous kings 
of Argos, and father of Niobe and Apis. Hence Phdroneus and 
PhOronis are used in the general sense of Argive. 

PurXatEs, 4 kings of Parthia. [Arsaces, 5, 7, 12, 15.] ■* 

PhrAortEs, second king of Media, reigned 656-634 b.c. He was 
killed while laying siege to Nineveh. 

PiiRixus, son of Athanias and Nephele, and Vjrother of Helle. 
In conse(iuence of the intrigues of his stepmother, Ino, he was to 
be sacrificed to Zeus; but Nephele rescued her 2 children, who rode 
away through the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the gift 
of Hermes. Between Sigeum and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into 
the sea, which was called after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus arrived 
in Colchis, the kingdom of Aectes, w'ho gave him his daughter 
Chalciope in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed to Zeus the ram which 
had carrietl him, and gave its fleece to Aectes, who fastened it to an 
oak tree in the grove of Ares. This fleece was afterwards carried 
away by Jason and the Argonauts. 

PhrygIa, a country of Asia Minor. Under the Roman empire, 
Phrygia was bounded on the W. by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the 
S. by Lycia and Pisidia, on the E. by Lycaonia (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and Galatia (w hich formerly belonged 
to Phrygia), and on the N, by Bithynia. The Phrygians are men¬ 
tioned by Homer as settled on the banks of the Sangarius, where 
later writers tell us of the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Gordius 
and Midas. It would seem that they were a branch of the great 
I'll racial! family, originally settled in tlie N.W. of Asia Minor, and 
that the successive migrations of other Thracian peoples, as the 
'I’hyrii, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teucrians, drove them farther inland, 
riiey were not, however, entirely displaced from the shores of the 
Hellespont and Propontis, where they continued side by side with 
the Greek colonies, and where their name was preserved in that of 
the district under all subsequent changes, namely Phrygia Minor or 
Phrygia Hellespontius. The kingdom of Phrygia was conquered by 
Croesus, and formed part of the Persian, Alacedonian, and Syro- 
Grecian empires; but, under the last, the N.E. part, adjacent to 
Paphlagonia and the Halys, was conquered by the Gauls, and formed 
tlie VV. part of Galatia; and under the Romans was included in the 
province of Asia. In connection with the early intellectual culture 
of Greece, Phrygia is important. The earliest Greek music, especially 
that of the flute, was borrowed in part, through the Asiatic colonies, 
from Phrygia. With this country also was associated the worship 
of Dionysus and Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, the Phrygia Mater 
of the Roman poets. After the Persian conquest, however, the 
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Phrygians seem to have lost all intellectual activity. The Roman 
poets constantly use the epithet Phrygian as equivalent to Trojan. 

PhrynIchus. I. Athenian poet, gained his first tragic victory in 
511 B.c. 2. Comic poet of the Old Comedy, of whose life nothing is 
known. He flourished 429 b.c. 3. Greek sophist and grammarian 
(3rd cent. A.D.). See Rutherford's Phrynichus (1881). 

PhthIotis, district in the S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. 
by the Maliac Gulf, and on the E. by the Paga.saean Gulf, and in¬ 
habited by Achaeans. [Thessalia.] Homer calls it Phthia, and 
mentions a city of Phthia which was tiic residence of Achilles. 
Hence the poets call Achilles Phthu^s her os, and his father Peleus 
Phihius rex. 

PhylE, fortified place in Attica, on the confines of Boeotia 
[Thrasybulus.] 

Phyllis. [Demophon.] 

Physcon. [Ptolemaeus VII.] 

PicENTfA [Vicenza), town in the S. of Campania at the liead ol 
the Sinqs Paestanus. The name of Picentini was given to the 
inhabits.:nts of the whole coast of the Sinus Paestanus. Ihey were 
a portion of the Sabine Picentcs, who were transplanted by the 
Romans to this part of Campania after the conquest of Picenum, 
268 B.C., at which time they founded the town of Picentia. 

PIcEnum, in central Italy, was a strip of land along the Adriatic, 
and was bounded on the N. and W. by Umbria. 

PiCTi, people in the N. of Britain, either a tribe of the Caledonians, 
or the same people as the Caledonians. They were called Picti from 
their practice of painting their bodies; or else the Latin stands fora 
native name. They are first mentioned in a.d. 29O. 

PictOnes or Pictavi, people on the coast of Gallia Aquitaaica. 
Their chief town was Limoiium [Poitiers). 

PicuMNus and PIlumnus, two gods of matrimony in the rustic 
religion of the ancient Romans. 

Picus, Latin prophetic divinity, son of Saturnus, husband oi 
Canens, and father of Faunus. The legend of Picus is founded on 
the notion that the woodpecker is a prophetic bird, sacred to Mars. 
Pomona was beloved by him; and when Circe's love for him was not 
requited, she changed him into a woodpecker. 

PIErIa, narrow country on the S.E. coast of Macedonia. The 
inhabitants were a Thracian people, and their country was one of 
the earliest seats of the w’orship of the Muses, w'ho are hence called 
Pi6rides. 

PIErIdes. I. Surname of the Muses. 2. The 9 daughters of 
Pierus, king of Emathia (Macedonia), to whom he gave the names 
of the 9 Muses. They entered into a contest with the Muses, and, 
being conquered, were metamorphosed into birds. 

PiLUM, Roman javelin (about 6 feet long). 

PIlumnus, [Picumnus.] 

PimplEa, town in the Macedonian province of Pieria, sacred to 
0 495 
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the Muses, who were hence called Pimpleldes. Horace uses the 
form Pimpiea in the singular, and not Pimpleis. 

PInarIi and PStItIi, the name of two ancient Roman famihes 
who presided over the worship of Hercules at Rome. 

PindArus, Greek lyric poet, was bom at Cynoscephalae, a village 
in the territory of Thebes, about 522 b r. He was early employed 
by diherent states and princes in all j arts of the Hellenic worhl to 
compose for them choral songs for special occasions. The praises 
which he bestowed upon Alexander, king of Macedonia, are said 
to have been the chief reason which led Alexander the Great to 
spare the house of the poet when he rlestroyed the rest of I hebes. 
He died in his 80th year, 442 b.c. Pindar wrote poems of various 
kinds. His only poems which have come down to us entire are his 
Epinicia, which were composed in commemoration of victories in 
the jniblic games. 'I'liey are divided into 4 books, celebrating the 
victories gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games. (Jwing to discoveries of papyri at Oxyrhynchus and 
llermopolis since tgoo we have now considerable specimens of 
Pindar's other poems- his Paeans, Partheneia, and Dithyrambs. 
Pindar’s poems are of great linguistic difficulty as well as of great 
splendour. See Schroder’s edition (1923); also Works of Pindar, 
text, commentary, and translation, by L. It. Farnell (3 vols., 1930--2). 
Kd. of the text by C. M. Bowra (193*1), there are verse translation.s 
by A. S. Way (1922), and A. Munson (1933). 

PIraekus or PIhakus, the most important harbour of Athens, was 
situated in the peninsula about 5 miles S.W. of Athens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the general name of Piraeeus, 
containeil 3 harbours, Piraeeus proper on the W. side; Zea on the E. 
side, separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, and Munychia 
{Phariuiri) still fartlier to the E. It was through tlie suggestion of 
'Themistocles that the Athenians were induced to make use of the har¬ 
bour of Piraeeus. Ikdore the Persian wars their principal harbour was 
Phalerum. The town or demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themi.'^tocles, and was connected with Athens by 
means id tlie celebrated Long Wallsunderthead ministration of Pericles. 

PIrEnT., celebrated fountain at Corinth. [Tlgasus.] 

PiRlTHous, son of Ixion and Dia, and king of the T^apithae in 
Tlie.ssaly. Piiithous once invailed Attica, but when Theseus opposed 
him, he conceived a warm admiration for the Athenian king; and a 
friendship sprang up between the two heroes. [Theseus.] When 
Piritlious was celebrating his marriage with Hippodamia, the in¬ 
toxicated Centaur hmrytion or Eur^'tus carried her off, and this act 
occasion'd the celebrated fight between the Centaurs and Lajnthae, 
in which the Centaurs w'ere defeated. Hippodamia afterwards died, 
and each of the two friends resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. 
Pirithoii'. resolved to carry off Persephone. Theseus would not 
descit his friend in the enterprise. The two friends descended to the 
lower world, but were seized by Pluto and fastened to a rock. 
Hercules delivered Theseus, who had made the daring attempt 
onlv to please his friend; but Piritlious remained for ever in torment 
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FIsa, the capital of Pisatis, the middle portion of the province of 
Elis, in Peloponnesus. Pisa itself was situated N. of the Alphaeus, 
at a short distance E. of Olympia, and was frequently id<*ntiried by 
the poets with it. The history of the Pisatae consists of their 
struggle with the Eleans, with whom they contended for the pre¬ 
sidency of the Olympic games. The Pisatae obtained this honour in 
the 8th Olympiad (748 b.c.) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a second time in the 3^th Olympiad (644) by means of 
their own king Pantaleon. In the 52nd Olympiad (572) the struggle 
was ended by the conquest and destruction of Pisa by the Pleans. 

PIsAE {Pisa), ancient city of Etruria, and one of 12 cities of the 
confederation, was situated at the confluence of the Arnus and 
Ausar {Serchio), about 6 miles from the sea. According to some 
traditions, Pisae was founded by the companions of Nestor, the in¬ 
habitants of Pisa in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of It^ily on 
their return from Troy; whence the Roman poets give the liltruscaii 
town the surname of Alphea. In 180 b.c. it N\a5 made a i.dtin 
colony. 

PIsANDER, an Athenian, the chief agent in effecting the revolution 
of the Pour Hundred, 412 b.c. 

PIsIdIa, inland district of Asia Minor, lying N. of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, was a mountainous region, inhabited by a warlike people 
who maintained their independence. 

PIsistrAtIdae, name given to Hippias and Hipparchus, as the 
sons of Pisistratus. [Pisistratus.] 

HsistrAtus, an Athenian, son of Hippocrates, belonged to a 
noble family at Athens. His mother was cousin-german to th* 
mother of Solon. When Solon had retired from Athens, after the 
establishment of his constitution, the okl rivalry between the parties 
of the Plain, the Coast, and the Highlands broke out. The first was 
headed by Lycurgus, the second by Megacles, the son of Alcmaeon, 
and the third by Pisistratus. Wdien Pisistratus found his plans 
ripe for execution, he appeared in the agtira, his mules and his own 
j)erson exhibiting recent wounds, and pretended that he had been 
nearly assassinated by his enemies as he was riding into the country. 
An assembly of the people was called, in which his partisans propos^ 
that a bodyguard of 50 citizens should be granted to him. Pisistratus 
took the opportunity of raising a larger force, with which he seized the 
citadel, 560 b.c., thus becoming tyrant of Athens. Before his power 
was firmly rooted, the factions headed by Megacles and Lycurgus 
combined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate Athens. But 
Megacles and Lycurgus quarrelled; whereupon the former offered to 
reinstate Pisistratus if he would marry his daughter. The proposal 
was accepted by Pisistratus. Pisistratus married the daughter of 
Megacles; but in consequence 01 the insulting manner in wliich he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common cause with Lycurgus, 
and Pisistratus was again compelled to evacuate Athens. He retired 
to Eretria, in Euboea; and after spending 10 years in making prepara¬ 
tions to regain his power, he invaded Attica, and made himself 
master of Athens for the third time. He was not expelled again, but 
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continued to hold his power till his death. His rule was not oppres¬ 
sive. He maintained the form of Solon's institutions. It is to him 
that we owe the first written text of the poems of Homer, which, 
without his care, would most likely now exist only in fragments. 
[Soe Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship, vol. i, pp. 20 sqq ; 
Jebb's Homer, pp. 114 sqq.] Pisistratus died in 527 b.c., and was 
succeeded by his two sons Hippias and Hipparchus. They continued 
the government on the same principles as their father. Hipparchus 
inherited his father's literary tastes. Several distinguished poets 
lived at Athens under the patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, 
Siir.onidtjs of Ceos and Anacreon of Teos. After the murder of 
Hipparchus, in 514 b.c., an account of which is given under Har- 
MODius, a great change ensued in the character of the government. 
Hippias now became a morose and suspiicious tyrant. His old 
cneniies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom Mtigacles belonged, availed 
themselves of the growing discontent of the citizens; and they at 
length succeeded in expelling Hippias from Attica. Hippias first 
retired to Sigeum, 510 b.c. He afterwards repaired to the court 
of Darius. He accompanied the expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaphernes, and pointed out to the l^ersians the plain of Marathon 
as the nio.st suitable place for their landing. He was now (491)) of 
great age. He cither fell in the battle of Marathon, or died at Lemnos, 
on his return. 

Piso, the name of a distinguished family of the Calpurnia gens. 
The chief members of the family are: i. L. Calpurnius Piso Cars6- 
nInus, consul 112 b.c., served as legatus under L. Cassius Longinus, 
107 B.C., and fell in battle against the Tigurmi, in the territory of the 
AUobroges. This Pi.so was the grandfather of Caesar's father-in-law 
2. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, con.sul 133 b.c., received, from his 
integrity and conscientiousness, the surname of Frugi, which is nearly 
equivalent to our ‘man of honour.' lie was a sujiporter of the 
ari.stocratical party, and oppo.sed the measures of C. Gracchus. I le 
wrote AimaH, which containe<l the histoiy of Rome from the earliest 
period. 3. C. Calpurnius Piso, consul 67 b.c., belonged to the 
anstocratical party. He afterwards administered the province of 
Narbone.se (laul as proconsul. In 63 he was accused of plundering 
tlie province, and was defended by Cicero. The latter charge was 
brought against Piso at the instigation of Caesar; and Piso implored 
Cicero, but without success, to accuse Caesar as one of the con¬ 
spirators ol Catiline. 4. M. Calpurnius Piso, usually called M. 
Pupius Piso, l)ecause he w^as adopted by M. Pupius. He w’as elected 
consul, Oi B.C., through the influence of Poinpey. 5. Cn. CalpuKxNIUs 
Piso, a young noble who had di*-''*ipated his fortune, and therefore 
jom< C mime in his first conspiracy (06). I'he senate, anxious to get 
rid of Piso, sent him into Nearer Spam as quaestor, but with the rank 
and tith' of propraetor. He was murdered by the inhabitants 
6. L. Calpurnius Piso, consul 58 b.c , was a debauchee and a corrupt 
magistrate. Piso and his colleague. Gabinius, supported Clodius in 
his measures against Cicero, which re.sulted in the banishment of the 
orator. Piso afterwards governed Macedonia, and plundered the 
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province. On his return to Rome (55), Cicero attacked him in a 
speech which is extant {In Pisonem). Calpumia, the daughter of 
Piso, was the last wife of the dictator Caesar. 7. C. Cal?urnius 
Lhso Frugi, the son-in-law of Cicero, married his daughter Tullia 
in 63 B.c. He died in 57. 8. Cn. Calpurnius Piso was appointed by 
Tiberius to the command of Syria in a.d. 18, in order that he might 
rhw^art an i oppose Germanicus, who had leceived from the emperor 
the goveiurneiit of all the eastern provinces. Plancina, the wife of 
Piso. w as also urged on by Livia, the mother of the emperor, to annov 
Agrippina. Germanicus and Agrippina were exposed to insult and 
opposition from Piso and Plancina; and when Germanicus fell ill in 
the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been poisoned by them. 
Piso, on his return to Rome (20), was accused of murdering Ciermaa 
icus; the matter was investigated by the senate; Imt Piso was foum! 
one morning in his room with his throat cut, and his .sword lying by 
his side. The influence of Livia secured the acquittal of Planr ina 
9. C. Calpurnius Piso, the leader of the well-known conspiracy 
Against Nero in a.d. 65. On discovery he killed himself. 

PiSTOR, ‘the Baker,* surname of Jupiter at Rome, because wdien iho 
Gauls were besieging Rome, the god suggested to the besi^'g^d tli® 
idea of throwing loaves of bread among the enemies, to make them 
believe that the Romans had plenty of provisions. 

I^Itho, Greek goddess of persuasion, called Suada by the Romans 
Her worship was connected with Aphrodite. 

PittXcus or PhittAcus, one of ‘the Seven Wise Men’ of (Greece, 
was a native of Mytilene in Lesbos, and was celebrated as warrior, 
statesman, philosopher, and poet. In 606 b.c. he commanded the 
Mytilcnaeans in their war with the Athenians for the po.ssession of 
Sigeum, and signalized himself by killing in single combat Phrynon, 
the commander of the Athenians. The supreme power at Mytilene 
was fiercely disputed between a succession of tyrants, and the aristo- 
cratical party, headed by Alcaeus, was driven into exile. As the exiles 
tried to return by force of arms, the popular party chose Pittacus as 
their ruler, with absolute power. He held this office for 10 years 
<5'^‘F-579) and then voluntarily resigned it, having restored order 
tu the state. He died in 569, at an advanced ago. 

PiTTHEUS, king of 'I'roezen, was son of Pelops, father of Aethra. 
and grandfather and instructor of Theseus. 

PlAcentIa {Piacenza), Roman colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at 
the same time as Cremona, 219 b.c., and situated on the right bank 
of the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia. It was destroyed 
by the Gauls in 200 b.c., but was rebuilt by the Romans. 

PlancIus, Cn., whom Cicero defended, 54 b.c., in an oration still 
extant, when he was accu.sed of having practised bribery in order to 
gain his election as cunile aedile. 

Plancus, the name of a distinguished family of the Munatia gens. 
1. L. Munatius, a friend of Julius Caesar, who nominated him to the 
government of Transalpine Gaul for 44 b.c. Here he joined Antony 
and Lepidus. He was consul in 42, and governed in succession the 
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provinces of Asia and Syria. He deserted Antony and Augustus 
shortly before the civil war between the two in 31. One of HoraceS 
odes (Carm. i. 7) is addressed to him. 2. T. Munatius Plancus 
Bursa, brother of the former, was tribune of the plebs, 52 b.c., 
and was condemned to banishment on account of his proceedings in 
this year. He fought on Antony's side in the campaign of Mutina 
3. Cn. Munatius Plancus, brother of the 2 preceding, wns praetor 
in 43. 4. L. Plautius Plancus, brother of the 3 preceding, was 

adopted by a L. Plautius, He was included in the proscription of 
the triumvirs, 43. with the consent of his brother Lucius, and was put 
to death. 

PlAtaea, ancient city of Boeotia. At an early period the Platacans 
deserteil the lioeotian confederacy ami placeil themselves under tlie 
protection of Athens; and w'hen the I’crsians invaded Attica, 490 b.c., 
they sent 1,000 men to the assistance of the Athenians, and fought 
at Marathon. In 480 their city was destroyed by tlic Persian army 
under Xerxes at the instigation of tlic Thebans; and the place was 
still in ruins when the memorable battle (479) was fought in their 
territory, in which Mardonius was defeated, and the independence 
of Greece secured. In con.sequence of this victory, the territory of 
Plataea was declared inviolable. It now enjoyed a prosperity of 
30 years; but in the third year of the Peloponnesian war (429) the 
Tliebans persuaded the Spartans to attack the town, and after a 
.siege of 2 years at length succeeded in obtaining possession of th© 
place (427). Plataea was now razed to the ground, but was again 
rebuilt after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was destroyed the 
third time by the Thebans in 374. It was restored under tlie Mace¬ 
donian supremacy. 

PlXto, t. The Athenian comic poet, wa.s a contemporary of 
Aristojdianes, and nourished from 428 to 389 » c. 2. llie philosopher, 
was the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was born at 
Athens either in 429 or 428 B.c. According lo others, he was bom 
in tlie island of Aegina. His paternal family boasted of being 
descended from Co<irus; his maternal ancestors of a relationship with 
Solon. In his tweiitictli year he became a follow'er of Socrates, and 
one of hi.s most ardent admirers. After the death of Socrates (399) he 
withdrew to Mcgara, and subsequently vi.Mted Egypt, Sicily, ancl the 
Greek ( itie.s in Lower Italy. During his residence in Sicily he became 
acquainted with the elder Dionysius, but soon fell out with the tyrant. 
According to a common story he was sold as a slave by the tyrant, 
but was set at liberty by Anniccris of Cyrene. After his return he 
began to tea* h in the gymnasium of the Academy and its shady 
avenues, whence his school was subsequently called the Academic. 
Plato’s occupation as an instructor was twice internipted by his 
voyages to Sicily; first when Dion persuaded him to try to win the 
younger Dionysius to philo.sophy; the second time, a few years later 
(about 360). when Dionysius invited him to reconcile the disputes 
which hail broken out between him and Dion. His efforts were both 
times unsuccessful. He died in the eighty-second year of his age, 
347 B.c. Plato wrote a great number of works which are extant! 
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They are in the form of dialogue, and are distinguished by purity of 
language and elegance of style. The Oxford text of Plato has been 
edited by J. Burnet. For English readers there is Jowett’s great 
translation of the Dialogues (3rd ed., 1892; reprinted 1925) and of the 
Republic (3rd ed., 1888). Jowett's introductions are models of fine 
criticism, although his commentaries have in part been superseded. 
Later valuable translations are by A. D. fdndsay of X\\q Republic (1923); 
by J. Harward of the Epiuomts, with a suininary of the astionorny and 
mathematics of the Academy (1928)—see also his Platonic Epistles 
(1932); by E. H. Bldkeney of the Apology, with text (1929); by A. E. 
Taylor of the Timaeus and Critias (1929). the Laws (1934), sind 
Parmenides (1934). There are also 10 vols. of Plato in the Loeb 
Library, while Shelley’s translation of Ion and the Symposium is 
reprinted in Five Dialogues (Everyman’s Library). Grote's Plato 
(18O7) is indispensable, and Pater's Plato and Platonism (1S93) has 
great charm and beauty. The ‘Myths* of Plato liave been treated 
with great skill in Stewart's The Myths of Plato (1905). Soe also 
Plato, the Man and his Work, by A. E. Taylor (3rd etl. revise ', 1929), 
G. C. Field, Plato and his Contemporaries (1930). (See Fig. 49.) 

Plautus, T. MaccIus (not Aoclus), Roman comic poet, was a 
native of Sarsina, in Umbria, and was born about 254 b.c. He was 
first employed in the service of actors, and having saved a little 
money, he left Rome and set up in business. But his sjiccnlations 
having failed, he returnc<l to Rome, and entered the service of a 
baker. While thus cngagcvl he wrote 3 plays, the sale of which to 
the managers of the public games enabled him to quit his drudgery. 
He was then probably about 30 years of age (224). He continued liis 
literary occupation for about 40 years, and died in 184. Twenty of his 
comedies have come down to us. They enjoyed unrivalled popu¬ 
larity among tlie Romans. They appear to be all founded upon 
Greek models; but he takes greater liberties with the originals than 
Terence. I'he best text of Plautus is that of Lind.say ((Jxford). 
There is a translation with text in the Loeb Library (by Nixon; 
4 vols.). See al.'jo G. Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum (2 vols., 1901-33). 

PlEIades or PlEIades, the daughters of Atlas. Tlic Pleiades 
were virgin companions of Artemis, and, together with their mother, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Boeotia; tlieir prayer to be 
rescued from him was heard by the gods, and they were metamor¬ 
phosed into doves (TeXftd^es), and placed among the stars. 

I’LEURON, ancient city in Aetolia, situated near the coast. It was 
abandoned when Demetrius II, king of Macedonia, laid waste the 
surrounding country, and a new city was built near the ancient one. 
The 2 cities are di.stinguished under the names of Old Pleuron and 
New Pleuron respectively. 

I^lInIus. I. C. Plinius Secundus, frequently called Pliny the 
Elder, was bom a.d. 23, either at Verona or Novum Comum {Como), 
in the N. of Italy. In his youth he served in the army in Germany, 
and afterwards practised for a time as a pleader at Rome. But ho 
spent the greater part of his time in study. He perished in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, being 56 years of age. He was 
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stationed at Misenum in command of the Roman fleet ; and it was 
his anxiety to examine the phenomenon which led him to sail to 
Stabiae, where he landed and perished. Pliny wrote a number oi 
works, but the only one which has come down to us is his Histona 
Naturalis [translated by Philemon Holland very early in the seven- 
teenth century]. It is divided into 37 books, and is dedicated to Titus, 
the son of Vespasian, with whom Pliny lived on very intimate terms 
a. C. Plinius Caecilius Secun ujs, frequently called Pliny the 
Younger, was the son of C. Caecilins, and of Plinia, the sister of the 
elder Pliny. He was bom at Conuim in a.d. 61; and having lost 
hi? father at an early age, he was adopted by his uncle. From his 
youth he was devoted to 1 dters. In his fourteenth year he wrt^ie a 
Greek tragedy, and in his nineteenth year he became distinguishcfi 
an orator. He was a friend of ti.. itistorian Tacitus. In a.d. ioo li? 
was consul, and in 103 he wa? appointed propiaetor of the province 
Pontica, where he did not .‘^tay quite 2 years. His extant works are 
his Panegyrtcus, which is a fnlsf*n*» ..iilogium on Trajan, and the 10 
books of his Epistolae. His «. lebrated works consist of (i) hw 
letter de.scribing the destm lion of Pompeii and Herculaneum; and 
(2) his letter to Ttajan on the Christians. Pliny's Letters hav<- 
been translated by Lewis (rSiiz;, Meiir.oth's translation (1746) i- 
printed in the I.ocb T.ibrary. 

PlIsthenes, son of Atreus, and hubband of Aer6pe or Eriphyle, 
by whom he became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
Anaxibia: but Homer makes the latter the children of Atreus. 

PlIst6anax, king of Sparta, 485 -408 b.c., was the eldest son of 
Pausaiiias. During 19 years of his reign (445- 426) he lived in 
exile, but was recalled in obedience to the Delphic oracle. 

PlOtIna, PompEia, the wife of the emperor Trajan, who persuaded 
her husband to adopt Hadrian. 

PlotInus, the founder of the Neo-Platonic system, was bora in 
Egypt about a.d. 203. He taught during the latter part of his life 
at Rome, where he had among his disciples the celebrated Porphyry, 
who wrote a Life of Plotinus. His works, which have come down to 
us, weie put into their present form by Porphyry. There is an 
Kngli.sh translation by Stephen McKenna (neweil., 1934). Plotinus 
flie(i at Piiteoli, in Campania, a.d. 202. See Bonn, Greek Philoso¬ 
phers, vol. ii, chap, v; and W. R. Inge, The Philosophy oj Plotinus 
(3rd ed., IQ29). 

Plot A urn us, Greek biographer and philosopher, was born at 
Chaeronca, in Boeotia, probably in the reign of Claudius. He lived 
for some time at Rome, and in other parts of Italy; and he was 
lecturing at Rome during th#* reign of Domitian. He spent the 
later years of his life at Chaeronea, where he discharged various 
magisterial ollices, and held a priesthood. The time of his death is 
unknown. The work which has immortalized Plutarch's name is 
his Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans. Best edition (in English) 
Is the sixteenth-century version by North. Dryden’s edition is 
printed in Everyman's Library. His other writings, above 60 in 
number, are placed under the general title of Moralia, or ethical works 
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Their merits consist in t e soundness of his views on the ordinary 
events of human life. Tne Moralia have been Englished by Phile¬ 
mon Holland (early seventeenth century)—reprinted in Everyman’s 
Library. The Moraha (14 vols.) and Lives (ii vols.) are also in the 
Loeb Library; and Selected Essays (2 vols.) in Oxford Translation 
Series. The Greek and Roman Questions by Plutarch, which give 111a ny 
details of folklore, are generally included in the Moralia. There 
are separate translations of the Roman Que/ions by H. J. Itose 
with an elaborate preface ^1924), and of the Greek Questions by 
W. R. Halliday (1928). 

Pluto or PlOton, ’the giver of wealth,’ at first a surname of 
Hades, the god of the lower woild. [Hades.] 

PlOtus, god of wealth, is described as a son of lasion and Demeter 
Zeus is said to have deprived him of sight, that he j light distribut. 
his gifts blindly, and without any regard ^ j merit. 

PlOvIus, i.e. ‘sender of rain,’ Koman surname of Jupiter 
Pnyx, ])lace at Athens where the people met in assen bly 
PoDALlRlus, son of Aesculapiu-5, and brother of Maebaon Me 
was, like his brother, skilled n tiie med.oal art. [Machaom.] 
J^dDARCfts. I. The original name of Priam. 2. Son of Iphicliis, 
xnd grandson of Phylacus was a younger brother of Protesilaus, 
and le i the Thessalians c* i^hylace against Troy. 

PoENi, common narn: of the ('arthaginians, because they were 
a colony of Phoenicians. 

PoikIlR, the groat hall {iroiKiXrj <rro<i), at Athens adorned with 
frescoes (by Polygnotus) depicting the battle of Marathon. In later 
times it was the resort of the Stoics (whence they take their name) 
PoimEn, i e. 'the Shepherd’ (in Latin, Pastor Herniae) a Christian 
treati.se of the second century, written at Rome by Hermas, brother 
of Pope Pius I (c. 140-55), 

PoLA, ancient town in Istria, situated on the W. coast, and near 
the promontory Polaticum, said to have been founded by the 
C/Olchians, who had been sent in pursuit of Medea. It was subse 
quently a Roman colony, and an important commercial town. 

P(5l£mon. I. King of Pontus and the Bosjionis, was the sou of 
Zenon, the orator, of Laodicea. He was appointed by Antony in 
39 B.c. to the government of a part of Cilicia; ami he subsequently 
obtained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. After the battle of 
Actium he made peace with Augustu.s, who confirmed him in his 
kingdom. About 16 b.c. he was entrusted by Agrippa with reducing 
the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he was made king after conquer¬ 
ing the country. He fell in an expedition against the barbarian 
tribe of the Aspurgians. He was succeeded by his wife, Pythodoris 
2. Son of the preceding, w^as raised to the sovereign^ of Pontus 
and Bosporus by Caligula, in a.d. 39. He was induced by Nero to 
abdicate the throne in a.d 62, and Pontus was made a Roman 
province. 3. Of Athens, Platonic philosopher. In his youth he 
was proflig.ate; but one day, when he was about 30, on his bursting 
into the school of Xenocrates, with other revellers, his attention wat 
♦o495 
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arrested by the discourse, which chanced to be upon temperance. 
From that day he adopted an abstemious course of life, and con- 
tinucfl to fre(|uerit the school, of v.diich, on the death of Xcnocrates, 
he became the head, 315 b.c. He died in 273, at a great age. 4. 
A Stoic philosopher and an eminent geographer, surnained Perig- 
gctes ( = traveller’s guide), lived in the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
He wrote anticjuarian works (e.g. on Athens); but these have un¬ 
fortunately not survived. 5. Antonios Polemon, sof>hist and 
rhetorician, flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, and the first Antoni¬ 
nus. He was born of a consular family at Laodicea, but lived at 
Smyrna. His most celebrated disciple was Aristides. Later in life 
he was so tortured by gout that he caused himself to be shut up in 
the tomb of his ancestors at Laodicea, where he died of hunger, at 
the age of 05. 

PSlIas, i e. ‘goddess firotecting the city,* surname of Athena at 
Athens, where she was the protecting divinity of the Acropolis. 

PClIokcEtEs. [Demetrius.] 

POi.IiEs, son of Pnarn and Hecuba, and father of Priam the 
younger, was slain by Pyrrhus. 

Poi.Li NTiA {Polenza), town of the Staticlli, noted for wool, in 
Liguria, at the conliuence of the Stura and the 'fanarus. Stilicho 
g.unetl a \ietory near by over the Goths under Alaric, 

I’oLiIo, .\sInIus, Roman orator, poet, and historian. He wiia 
Iruu at icome in 70 n c., and became distinguished as an orator at 
an e.uly age. In the civil war he fought on Cae.sar's side. Ho 
*.ubse(pieiitly united his forceps to tho.se of Octavian, Antony, and 
I-epidus He was afterwards appointed by Antony to settle the 
v'O i.ins in the* lands which had been assigned to them in the 
1 ransp.idane Gaul. It was upon this occasion that he saved the 
pK'pcriy of the poet Virgil at M.intua from confiscation. In 40 b.c. 
Polho was consul; and during his consulship Virgil addressed to him 
his .|th h’xlogue. In 39 n c. Antony went to Greece, ami Pollio, 
.1^ tlu; legate of Antony, defeated the Parthiiii and took the Dalma- 
ti.ni town of Salonae. During his Illyrian campaign Virgil ad- 
dre.sscd to him the 8th Eclogue. From this time Pollio withdrew 
frnm political life, and devoted himself to literature. He died 
AH in the 80th year of his age. Polho was not only a patron of 
Viigil, Horace, and other writers, but he was the first person to 
rst.ibli.sh a public library" at Rome. None of Pollio's own works 
have rome down to us. It was as an orator that he po.ssessed the 
gieatest reputation, Pollio wrote the history of the dvil wars in 
17 books, commencing with the consulship of Metelliis and Afranius, 
00 n c. As a poet I'ollio was best known by his tragedies. 

Poli.To, VeuIus, a friend of Augustus, who used to feed his 
laii'preys with human flesh. He died 15 b.c., leaving a large part 
ol 1 .s ])Tdpeity to Augustus. It was this Pollio who built the 
celcSrated villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 

Pollux or PfiLvoEucEs. [Dioscuri.] 

Pollux, JOlIus, of Naucrilis in Egypt, Greek sophist and gram- 
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marian, who live<i in the reign of Commoclus. His extant work, en¬ 
titled Onomasticon, in lo books, explains the meanings of Greek words. 

P^LifAENUS, a Macedonian, author of the work on stratagems iu 
war, which is extant; lived about a.d. 150. 

PSlItbIus, Greek historian, the son of Lycortas, and a native of 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, was born about 204 n.c. After the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans, in 168 b.c., Polybius was one of the 
1,000 distinguished Achaeans who were carried as prisoners to 
Rome. On his arrival in Italy he acquired the friendship of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. After remaining in Italy 17 years, 
Polybius returned to Peloponnesus in 151 b.c., with the .surviving 
Achaean exiles. He joined Scipio in his campaign against C'arhhagc, 
and was present at the destruction of that city in T4O. Afterwartls 
he hurried to Greece, whore he arrived after the capture of Corinth; 
and lie exerted all his influence to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
countrymen. He undertook journeys into foreign countries for the 
purpose of vi.siting the places which he had to describe in his history-. 
He died at the age of 82, in consequence of a fall from i.is horse, 
about T22 B.c. His history consisted of 40 books. It began at 220 
B.C., where the history of Aratus left off, and ended at 146, in which 
year Corinth was destroyed. This history of Polybius is one of 
the most valuable works tliat have come down to us from antiquity; 
but unfortunately the greater part of it has perished. We possess 
the first 5 books entire, but of the rest we have only fragments ami 
extracts. [See the Essay on Polybius by Strachan-David-son in 
Hellenica (careful and informing); Bury, Ancient Greek lltsUmana, 
lect. vi. The best edition (in English) is that of Shuckburgh (m 
2 vols.); there is also a translation in the I.oeb Library.] 

PClybus, king of Corinth, by whom Oedipus was brought up. 

PdLiJ'CARPUs, one of the Apo.stolic Fathers, a native of Siuyru.i 
He is said to have been consecrated bishop of Smyrna by the ajmstio 
John. He was bishop when Ignatius pa.ssed through Smyrna on 
his way to Rome, some time between 107 and 116. 'I'he martyrdom 
of Polycarp occurred during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Only 
one short piece of Polycarp is extant, his Letter to the I^Jiilippian%, 
which is published with Ignatius. [Ignatius.] The Greek AcL. 
of his martyrdom were written by eye-witnes.ses, and arc still extant 

P^lyclEtus of Argos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, 
probably by birth, was one of the 6 celebrated slatuaries of the 
ancient world. He was also a sculpitor, an architect, and an artist 
in toreutic. He flourished about 452-412 B.c. Phidias was un¬ 
surpassed in making the images of the go<Is, Polycletus in tho.so of 
men. Two of his most famous statues are the 'Doryphorus ’ and the 
'DiadunuMius.* See E. A. Gardner’s Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

P6lycrXtEs, powerful tyrant of Samos. He possessed a large 
navy. Artists and poets found a welcome at his court; and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly celebrated. But in the 
midst of his prosperity Oroetes, the satrap of Saplis, lured him to 
the mainland, where he was crucified, 522 b.c. See Herodotu.s, 
iii. 39 .sqq. 
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P 5 Li?^DXMAS, son of Panthous and Phrontis, was a Trojan hero, a 
friend of Hector, and brother of Euphorbus. 

P6lydectEs, king of the island of Seriphos. [Perseus.] 

PuLVDi ocES, called by the Komans Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

1‘6lyi)orus. 1. King of Thebes, son of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
fatlier of Labdacus, and great-grandfather of Oedipus. 2. Youngest 
son of Fhiam, was slain by Achilles. This is the Homeric account; 
but later traditions make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, and give 
A dilierent account of his death. When Ilium was on the point of 
tailing into the hands of the Greeks, IViam entrusted Polydorus 
.\vA a large sum of money to Polymestor or Polymnestor, king of 
tlic Ihracian Chersoiiesus. After the destruction of Troy, Poly- 
mestor killed Polydorus for the purpose of getting possession of his 
1 reasures, and cast his body into the sea. His body was afterwards 
found by liis mother Hecuba, who took vengeance upon Polymestor 
' «y killing his two children, and putting out his eyes. Another 
tradition stated that Polydorus was entrusted to his sister Iliona. 
i'ho was married to Polymestor. She brought him up as her own 
son, while she made every one else believe that her own son Deiphilus 
or Deipylus was Polydorus. Polymestor, at the instigation of the 
< *re«'ks, slew his own son, supposing liim to be Polydorus; whereupon 
’liC latter persuaded his sister Iliona to put Polymestor to death. 

PCcYGNoTUS, Greek painter, was a native of the island of Thasos, 
but rrieived the citizenship of Athens. He lived on intimate terms 
with Cirnon and his .sister Klpinice; and he probably came to Athens 
in 4O3 n c. His most famous work was mural decoration. We 
possess a detailed account of two of his compositions (at Delphi) in 
I’ausanias, x. 25 to 31 (sec Frazer’s notes); these depicted the sack 
of Troy, and the de.scent of Odysseus into Hades. But in the Stoa 
I'oikile at Athens were two historical pieces, one being the battl»* 
(d Marathon. See Walters, The Art of the Greeks, pp. 148 sqq 

P5lyhymnIa. P^^'o’sae.] 

PdLYNlcEs, son of Oedipus and Jocasta, ami brother of Eteocles 
and Antigone. [Aurastus; Eteocles.] 

P6lyphEmus, son of Poseidon, was one of the Cyclopes in Sicily 
He is represented as a gigantic monster, having only one eye in the 
(Cutre of his forehead. He dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and fed 
!iis flocks upon the mountain. He fell in love with the nymph 
i Galatea. [Acis.] He was blinded by Ulysses. [Ulysses.] (See Fig. 50.) 

POLYSPHRCHON, a Macedonian, and ofi&cer of Alexander the 
Great. Antipater on his deathbed (319 b.c.) appointed Polysper- 
chon to succeed him as regent in Macedonia, while he assigned to 
his own son Cassander the subordinate station of chiliarch 
[Cassander.] 

PolystrAtus, Epicurean philosopher who succeeded Hermarchus 
a.s head of the school. Two works with his name have been 
disv overed at Herculaneum. 

PoLYx^NA, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, was beloved by 
Achilles. When the Greeks, on their voyage homo, were still 
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lingering on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles appeared 
to them, demanding that Polyxeiia should be sacrificed to him 
Neoptolemus accordingly slew her on the tomb of his father 

P6lyx 6, a prophetess, nurse of Hypsipyle in Lemnos. 

Pomona, Roman divinity of fruit trees, hence called Pomorum 
Patrona. She is represented by the poets as beloved by several of 
the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, Vertumnus. 

PoMPfiiA. I. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, son of the consul 
of 88 B.C., and of Cornelia, daughter of the dictator Sulla. She 
married C. Julius Caesar, the dictator, in 67 b.c., but was divorced 
by him in 61, because she was suspected of intriguing with Clodius 
2. Daughter of Pompey, the triumvir, by his third wife Mucia. She 
married Faustus Sulla, son of the dictator. 3. Daughter of Sex 
Pompey. the son of the triumvir, and of Scribonia. At the peace of 
Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia. 
the sister of Octavian, but was never married to him. 

PompEii, city of Campania, was situated on the coast, at the foot 
of Mt. Vesuvius; but in consequence of physical changes the ruins of 
Pompeii are found at present about 2 miles from the sea. It was 
overwhelmed in a.d. 79, along with Herculaneum and Stabiae, by 
tlie great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. The lava did not reach Pom¬ 
peii, but the town was covered with successive layers of ashes and 
other volcanic matter, on which a soil was gradually formed. Thus 
a great part of the city has been preserved; and the excavation of it 
in modern times has revealed the construction of Roman houses, 
and in general many facts connected with the private life of the 
ancients. The greater part of the city is now exposerl to view 
(See Fig. 51.) 

PompEius. I. Q. Pompeius, said to have been the son of a flute- 
player, was the first of the family who rose to dignity in the state 
He was consul in 141, when he carried on war unsuccessfully against 
the Numantines in Spain. 2. Q. Pompeius Rufus, zealous supporter 
of the aristocratical party, was consul, 88 b.c., with L. Sulla. When 
Sulla set out for the East to conduct the war against Mithridates, he 
left Italy in charge of l^ompeius Rufus, and assigned to him the 
army of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who was still engaged in casing 
on war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was unwilling to 
be deprived of the command, caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered 
by the soldiers. 3. Cn. Pompeius Strabo, consul 89 b.c., when he 
carried on war with success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in arms. He continued 
in the S. of Italy as j^roconsul in the following year (88), when he 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be assa.ssinated. Shortly afterwards, he 
was killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty had made him 
hated by the soldiers. 4. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the Triumvir. 
was born on the 30th of September, 106 b.c. He fought under his 
father in 89 against the Italians, when he was only 17 years of age 
When Sulla returned to Italy (84), Pompey marched to his assistance, 
and in the war which followed against the Marian party, he distin¬ 
guished himself as one of Sulla’s most successful generals. In 
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consequence of his victories in Africa over the Marian party, he was 
greeted by Sulla witli the surname of Magnus. He was allowed to 
enter Rome in triumph (8i), although he was still a simple ec|ues. 
Pompey continued faithful to the aristocracy after Sulla s death 
(78), and supported the consul Catulus in resisting the attempts of 
his colleague l^epidus to repeal the laws of Sulla. He was afterw^ards 
sent into Spain as proconsul, to assist Metcllus against Sertorius. 
and remained in that country for five years (76-71). On his return 
to Rome he was consul with M. Crassus, 70 b.c. In his consulsliip 
he openly broke with the aristocracy, and became the great popular 
hero. He carried a law restoring to the tribunes the power of 
which they had been deprived by Sulla. In 67 the tribune A 
(iabinius brought forward a bill proposing to confer upon Pompey 
the command of the war against the pirates. In the course of three 
riuMiths he cleared the Mediterranean of the pirates. Next year (66) 
lie was ayqiomted to succeed Lucullus in the command of the war 
against Mithridates. The bill conferring upon him this command 
was ])roposed by the tribune C. Manilius, and was supported by 
Cicero m an oration which has come down to us. He easily defeated 
Mithridates, who fled to the Cimmerian Bosporus. He received the 
submis^iini of Tigranes, king of Armenia; made Syria a Roman 
jirovince; took Jerusalem; and, after settling the affairs of Asia, 
leturned to Italy in 62. He disbanded his army after landing at 
Itiundisium. He entered Rome in triumph on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember, 60 B.c. The senate, however, refused to ratify his acts in 
Asia; whereupon Pompey entered into a close alliance with Caesar. 
To be more sure of cariydng their plans into execution, they took 
the wealthy Ciassus into their counsels. The three agreed to assist 
oiie another against their mutual enemies; and thus was formed the 
iirst triumvirate. This union of the three mo.st powerful men at 
Rome crushed the aristocracy for the time. To cement their union 
more closely, C'aesar gave to Pompey his daughter Julia in marriage 
Sext year (58) Cac“ar went to his province in Gaul, but Pompey 
loiiiained m Rome. While Caesar was gaining glory and influence 
HI Gaul, Pompey was losing influence at Rome. In 55 Pompey was 
t.onsul a second time with Crassus. Pompey received as his pro¬ 
vinces the two Spains, which were governed by his legates, L. 
Afranius and M, Petreius, while he himself remained in the neigh- 
i»ourhood of the city. Caesar’s increasing power and influence at 
length made it clear to Pompey that a struggle must take place 
between tliem sooner or later. The death of his wife Julia, in 54, 
to whom he was attached, broke the last link which connected him 
with Caesar. In order to obtain supreme power, Pompey encou¬ 
raged the civil discord with which the state w'as torn asunder; and 
such frightful .scenes of anarchy followed the death of Clodius at the 
lieginuing of ‘>2. that the senate had no alternative but calling in the 
assistance of i’ompey, who was accordingly made sole consul in 52. 
Soon afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the aristocracy, and 
was now regarded as their acknowledged head. The history of the 
rivi! war which followed is related in the life of Caesar. After the 
battle of Pharsalia (48) Pompey sailed to Egypt, where he was put 
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to death by order of the ministers of the young king Ptolemy. 
Pompey got into a boat which the Egyptians sent to bring him to 
land; but just as the boat reached the shore, and he was stepping on 
land, he was stabbed in the back. He was slain on ihe 29th of 
September, 48 b.c., and had just completed hi.s 58lh year. His 
head was cut olT, and w’as brought to Caesar when he .irrived in 
Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the sight, shed 
tears at the death of his rival, a.id put h’s murderers to death. See 
the Pharsalia of the poet Lucan for a panegyric on ‘Magnus’ (as he 
loves always to call him). 5 Cn. Pompeius Magnus, elder son of 
the triumvir, by his third wife Mucia, carried on war against Caesar 
in Spain, and was defeated at the battle of Mnnda, 45 b.c. Ho was 
shortly afterwards taken prisoner, and put to death. 6. Siix 
Pompeius Magnus, younger son of the triumvir by his third wife 
Mncia, fought, along with his brother, against Cae.sar at Munda, but 
escaped with his life. After Caesar's death (^.|) he obtained a large 
fleet, and took possession of Sicily. He was eventually defoatc.i by 
the fleet of Augustus, and fled from Sicily to A.sia, wliere he was put 
to death (35). (See Fig. 52.) 

Pompeius Trogus. [Justinus.] 

PoMpfiLON {Pamplona), called Pompeiopolis by the sons of 
Pompey, was the town of the Va.scones in Hispania Tarraconensjs. 

PomponIa. I. Si.stcr of T. Pomponiiis Atticu.s, w'as married 
to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 68 b.c. Q. Cicero, after 
leading a miserable life with his wife for almost 24 years, at length 
divorced her, 45 or 44 B.c. 2. Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
married to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her daughter, Vipsama Agrip¬ 
pina, married Til>erius, the succes.sor of Augustus. 

PomponTus Se.xtus, a distinguished Roman jurist, who lived 
under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurcliu.s. 

Pomponius AttIcus. [Atticus.] 

PomponIus Mela. [Mela.] 

PoMi’TiNAJC Paludes [Pontine Marshes), the name of a marshy 
plain on the coast of Latium, between Circeii and 'rerracma, said to 
have been so called after an ancient town, Pontia, which disappeared 
at an early period. The marshes were formed chiefly by a number of 
small streams. The miasmas arising from these marshes were un¬ 
healthy in the summer. \Vc are told that originally there were 23 
towns in this plain; and in 312 b.c. the greater part of it must have 
been free from the marslie.s, since the censor Ajipius Claudius con¬ 
ducted the celebrated Via Appia in that year tlirough the plain. 
In the time of Augustus there was a navigable canal running along¬ 
side of the Via Appia from Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia, 
which was intended to carry oil a portion of the waters of tlie marshes. 
Caesar intended draining these marshes, had he lived. See Suetonius, 
JuL Caes. 44. 

Pontius, C., general of the Samnites in 321 b.c., defeated the 
Roman army in one of the mountain passes near Caudiiun, and 
compelled them to pass under the yoke. Nearly 30 years aftei wards. 
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Pontius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), and was put to 
death after the triumph of the consul. 

PONTUS, the N.E.-most district of Asia Minor, along the coast 
of the ICuxine. The name first acquired a political importance, 
through the foundation of a new kingdom in it, about the beginning 
of the fourth century b c., by Ariobarzanes t. This kingdom reached 
its greatest heiglit under Mithridates VI, who for many years carried 
on war with the Romans. [Mithridates VI.] In a.d. 62 the 
country was constituted by Nero a Roman province. 

PoNTUs EuxInus, or simply Pontus [the Black Sea). The Argo- 
iiautic legends show that the Greeks had some acquaintance with 
this sea at a very early period. The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially 
tlic people of JMilctus, founded many colonies and commercial 
emporiums on its shores. 

I^ApulonIa, ancient town of Etruria, situated on a lofty hill, 
sinking abruptly to the sea, and forming a peninsula. It was 
.}(;.5tioyed by Sulla in the civil wars. 

PopuiJJs Romanus. [Comitia.] 

PoKcfA, daughter of Cato Uticensis, married first to M. Bibulus, 
consul 59 B c., and afterwards to M. Brutus, the assassin of Julius 
(•ae.sar. She induced her husband on the night before the 15th 
of March to disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar's life, and 
she is reported to have wounded herself in the Piigh in order to show 
ihat she bad a courageous soul, and could be trusted with the .secret 
Mse put an end to her own life after the death of Brutus in 42 

I’orpiiyrTon, one of the giants who fought against the gods. 

I^ORpiiYKius, usually called Porphyry, Greek philosopher of the 
Neu-Platonic School, was born a.d. 233, either in Batanea in Pales¬ 
tine or at Tyre. He studied at Athens under Longinus, who 
changed his Syrian name into Porphynus. He settled at Rome in 
his 30th year, and there became a disciple of Plotinus, whose writings 
he corrected and arranged. [Plotinus.] His most celebrated 
work was his treatise against the Christian religion, which was 
publicly destroyed by order of the emperor Theodosius. This 
book IS l(^st: among e.xtant works of his are a Ltfe of Plotinus, and a 
treati.se On Abstinence (valuable for its information on the philosophy, 
ritual, and culture of various peoples). Cf. Erdmann, History of 
Philosophy. 

Poiisf NA, PorsRna, or Porsfnna, Lars, king of the Etruscan 
town of Clu.Mum, marched against Rome at the head of a vast army, 
m order to restore rarquimus Superbus to the throne. He took 
possession of the hill Janiculum, but was preventer! from entering 
Rome. [CocLMs.] He then proceeded to lay siege to the city, 
which soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named C'. Mucins, resolved to deliver his country by murdering the 
invailiug king. He accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp, 
but ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the royal secretary" 
instead. Seized, and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it bum, to show how 
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little he heeded pain. Astonished at his courage, the king bade him 
depart in peace; and Scaevola, as he was henceforwatd called, told 
him, out of gratitude, to make peace with Rome, since 300 noble 
youths had sworn to take the life of the king, and he was the first 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsena thereupon made peace with 
the Romans. 

PoRTUNUS or PoRTUMNUs, the protecting genius 0/ harbours 
among the Romans, identified with tlic fireek Palaemon. 

PoRUS, king of the Indian provinces E. of the river llydaspe-s 
He was conquered by Alexander, 327 b.c., and was afterwards 
received into his favour. We are told that Porus was a man of 
gigantic stature. See the Anabasis of Arrian. 

PdsEiDON. identified with NeptOnus by the Romans, was the 
god of the Mediterranean Sea. He was a son of Cronos and Rhea, 
whence he is called Cronius, and by Latin poets Saturnius. He 
was accordingly a brother of Zeus and Hades; and it was determined 
by lot that he should rule over the sea. Like his brothers and 
sisters, he was, after his birth, swallowed by his father Cron .-s. but 
thrown up again. In the Homeric poems Poseidon i.s described as 
equal to Zeus in dignity, but less powerful. He resents the attempts 
of Zens to intimidate him; he even threatens his mightier brother, 
and once conspired with Hera and Athena to put him in chains; but 
on other occasions we find him submi.ssive to Zeus. I he palace of 
Poseidon was in the depth of the sea near Aegae in Euboea, wliere 
he kept his horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes. With these 
horses he rides in a chariot over the waves of the sea, which become 
smooth as he approaches, while the monsters of the deep play around 
his chariot. Poseidon in conjunction with Apollo is said to have 
built the w'alls of Troy for Laomedon, whence Troy is called Neptunia 
Pergama, [Laomedon.] Poseidon sided with the Greeks in the 
war against their city. In the Odyssey he appears hostile to Ulysses, 
whom he prevents from returning home in consequence of his having 
blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by the nymph Thoosa. He 
is said to have created the horse, when he disputed with Athena as 
to which of them should give name to the capital of Attica. He 
was accordingly believed to have taught men the art of managing 
horses by the bridle, and to have been the originator and protector 
of horse races. He even metamorphosed himself into a horse, 
for the puq^ose of deceiving Dcmeter. Poseidon was married to 
Amphitrite, by w’hom he had 3 children, Triton, Jihode, and Benthe- 
sicyme. The sacrifices offered to him generally consisted of black 
and white bulls; but wild boars and rams were also sacrificed to him. 
Horse and chariot races were held in his honour on the Corinthian 
isthmus, rhe symbol of Poseidon’s power was the trident, or a 
spear with three points. The pine tree was sacred to him, as well 
as the dolphin and the horse. (See Fig. 53.) 

P6sIdippus, Greek poet of the New Comedy. Only fragments 
of his pieces survive. 

? 6 s 1 d 6 nIa. [Paestum.] 

P6 sId6nIus, Stoic philosopher, bom at Apamea in Syria, abont 
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135 B.c. ITe studied at Athens under Panaetius, and taught at 
Rhodes. He gave instruction to Cicero. In 51 b.c. Posidonius 
removed to Rome, and died soon after, at the age of 84. J^est 
account in Bury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909), pp. 221 sqq. 

PostCmIus. [Albinus.] 

PosTUMUS, assumed the title of emperor in Gaul, a.d. 258, am; 
reigned till 267, when he was slain by his soldiers. 

PosTVORTA, Roman goddess, presiding over childbirth. 

P6 tIdaea, towm in Macedonia, on the isthmus of the peninsula 
Pallene, wa.s a colony of the Corinthians. It afterwards became 
tributar)' to Athens, and its revolt, \}2 B.C., w'as one of the causes 
of the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the Athenians in 420, 
after a siege of more than 2 years. In 356 it was taken and de 
stroyed by Philip. 

Praeneste [Palestrina), ancient town of Latium, situated on a 
hill, about 20 miles S.K. of Rome. It was said to have V)oen founded 
by Telcgonus, the son of Ulys-^es. It fn'qucntly resi.sted the attack . 
of the Romans. Together with the other Latin towns, it became 
subject to Rome, and was later made a Roman colony. It w^as 
here that the younger Marius took refuge, and was besieged bv 
Sulla’s troops. Praeneste possessed a celebrated temple of 
Portuna, with an oracle. Praeneste was a cool and healthy rct>idence 
in summer (hence/rtgidMm Praeneste in Horace). 

Praetor, a higher magistrate at Rome. The praetorship was 
originally a kind of third consulship, but it appears it w'as from time 
to tunc necessary to increase the number of the praetors and to 
a-^sign to them special departments in the administration of justice. 
The first in rank w'as the Praetor Urbanus, who w as the chief magis¬ 
trate for the administration of justice within Rome itself. Praetors 
were at one time appointetl to govern provinces. [Propraetor.] 

Praetorittm, the heatiquarters in a Roman camp. In the 
proviiic' s the name was attached to the governor’s official residence 

PratInas, Athenian tragic poet, contemporary of Aeschylus. 

PuAxiAS, Athenian sculptor (flouri.shcd 4^8 b.c.), of the age ol 
Phidias, but of the more archaic school of Calamis. He executed 
statues in the pediments of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

PraxItSlEs, Greek sculptor, flourished about 364 b.c. and on- 
w^ards. He was a citizen, if not a native, of Athens. He stands, 
w ith Senpas, at the head of the later Attic School, so called in contra¬ 
distinction to the earlier Attic School of Phidias. Praxiteles was 
unsurpassed in the exhibition of the beauties of the human form, 
especially in the female figure. One of his most celebrated works 
W'as a niarlde statue of Ajihrodite, which was tlistingnished from other 
statues of the goddess by the name of the Cnidians, who purchased 
it. Praxiteles’ ‘Hermes* is the only statue extant w'hich w^e can 
prove, by direct evidence, to be an original by one of the great 
Greek sculptors. See Frazer, Pansanias, vol. iii, pp. 595 sqq. 

PpI.^mIdes, that is, a son of Priam, by w'hich name Hector, Paris, 
Helenas, Dciphobus, and the oilier sons of Priam are called. 
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PrIXmus, king of Troy at the time of the Trojan war, was a 
son of Laomedon. His original name was Podarces, i.e. ‘th'i swift¬ 
footed,* which was changed into Priamus, supposed to me.'a 'the 
ransomed,' because he was ransomed by his sister Hesione after he 
had fallen into the hands of Hercules. He was first married to 
Arisba, and afterwards to Hecuba. According to Homer he was 
the father of 50 sons, 19 of whom were children of Hecuba. In 
the earlier part of hi.s reign Priam supported the Phiygians in their 
war against the Amazons. When the Greeks landed on the Trojan 
coast, Priam was advanced in years, and took no active part in the 
war. Once only did he venture upon the field of battle, to con clude 
the agreement respecting the single combat between Pans and 
Menelaus. After the death of Hector, Priam went to the tent of 
Achilles to ransom his son's body for burial, and obtaiiied it (cf. 
Homer, Iliad, xxiv). Upon the capture of Troy he ua.s slain by* 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

PrI.\pus, son of Dionysus and Aphrodite. The original homo 
.)f his worship was at Lampsacus, on the Hellespont. U . 
legarded as the god of fraitfulnes.s, in general, and wa^ worshipj'cd 
as the protector of flocks of sheen and goats, of bce.s, of the ^ me, 
and of all garden produce. He was repiesented in carved imagc.s, 
aiostly in the form of 'herms,' carrying fruit in Ills garment, ami 
either a sickle or cornucopia in his hand. 

PrIEnE, one of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Minor. It 
was the birthplace of Bias, one of tlie Seven Sages. 

PrImus, M. Ant6nIus, general of Vespasian, who gained a victory 
over the Vitellian army at Bedriacum. a d. 69. 

PriscIanus, Roman grammarian, flourished about a.d. 450, and 
taught grammar at Con.stantinople. 

I’Riscus, IIelvidIus, son-in-law of Thrasea Paetus, distinguLhed 
by his love of virtue and liberty, was put to death by Vespasian. 

Pr6bus, AemIlIus. [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Pr6bus, M. AurElIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 276-82. He was 
Appointed by the emperor Tacitus governor of the East, and, upon 
the death of Tacitus, the purjile was fc'irced on him by the armies 
of Syria. The downfall of Florianus removed his only rival. 
[Florianus.] During his reigu he gained many brilliant victories 
over the barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum. Ha 
was killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers. 

Pr6cas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba Longa, father of 
Numitor and Araulius. 

Procles. [Eurysthenes.] 

1 ’roclus, teacher of the Neo-Platonic School, and a supporter of 
Paganism in its final struggle with Christianity, was born at 
Byzantium a.d. 412, and died a.d. 485. He laid claim to the 
posses.sion of miraculous power. Several of his works are still 
extant. See The Elements of Theology, introduction and trans¬ 
lation by E. R. Dodds (1933). 

I'KOCNfi, daug liter of Pandion of Athens, and wife of Terbus. 
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Proconsul. [Propraetor.] 

Procopius of Caesarea, Byzantine historian, born about the 
end of the fifth century. He accompanied Belisarius as secretary 
when the latter led the Roman army against the Persians, the 
Vandals, and the Ostrogoths. Returning to Constantinople, he was 
appointed prefect of the city by Justinian. Chief work, the 
Histories (in 8 books; translated in the Loeb Library). He is our 
main authority for the reign of Justinian. See Bury’s Gibbon, 
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Procris, daughter of Erechtheus, and wife of Cephalus. 

ProcrustEs, 'the Stretcher,* surname of the robber Polypemon 
or Daniastes. He tied his victims upon a bed: if they were shorter 
than the bed, he stretched their limbs; if they were longer than the 
bed, he made them of the same size by cutting off some of their 
limbs. He was slain by Theseus. 

PrOcClus, the jurist, was the contemporary of the jurist Nerva 
the younger, who was probably the father of the emperor Nerva 
Proculus gave his name to the school or sect {Proculiani or Pro- 
culeiani) which was opposed to that of the Sabiniani. 

pRdcuLus, JOlIus, Roman senator, is said to have informed the 
Roman people, after the death of Romulus, that their king had 
appeared to him, and bade him tell the people to honour him in 
future as a god under the name of Quirinus. 

Pr6dIcus, sophist, was a native of lulis in the island of Ceos, and 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. He frequently visited 
Athens. He is famed for his moral apologue on 'The Choice of 
Heracles,’ narrated by Xenophon in the Memorabilia. 

1 ’roetus, son of Abas, and twin-brother of Acrisius. In the 
dispute between the 2 brothers for the kingdom of Argos, Proctus 
was expelled, whereupon he fleil to lobates in Lycia, and married 
Antca or Stheneboea, the daughter of the latter. With the assist¬ 
ance of lobates, Proetus returned to his native land; and,Acrisius 
gave him a share of his kingdom. Proetus had 3 daughters, Lysippe, 
iphinoe, and Tphianassa. When these daughters arrived at the age 
of inaturit^^ they were stricken with madness, either from despising 
the worsliip of Dionysus, or from presuming to compare their beauty 
with that of Hera. The frenzy spread to the other women of Argos; 
till at length Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom between Meiam- 
pus and his brother Bia.s, upon the former promi.sing that he 
would cure the women of their madness. Proetus also plays a 
prominent part in the story of Bellerophon. According to Ovid, 
Acrb'ius w^as expelledl from his kingdom by Proetus; and Perseus, 
tlie grandson of Acri.sius, in revenge turned Proetus into stone by 
means of the head of Medusa. 

Promachos ('Champion'), surname of Athena, the guanlian 
divinity of Athens. 

Pr^mEthkOs, son of the Titan lapetus and Clymene, and brother 
ot Atlas, Menoetius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 'fore¬ 
thought,' as that of his brother Epimetheus denotes ‘afterthought.* 
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He is represented as the great benefactor of men in spite of Zeus. 
He stole fire from heaven in a hollow tube, and taught mortals all 
useful arts. In order to punish men, Zeus gave Paniloia as a 
present to Epimetheus, in consequence of which liisea.ses and 
sufferings of every kind befell mortals. He also chained Trometheus 
to a rock on Mt. Caucasus, where in the daytime an eagle consumed 
his liver, which was restored in each succeeding night, (this is the 
subject of the play of Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound.) Prometheus 
was thus exposed to perpetual torture; but Hercules killed the eagle 
and delivered the sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in this way 
had an opportunity of allowing his son to gain immortal fame. 
There was also a legend which related that Prometheus created man 
out of earth and water. He is said to have given to men a portion 
f>f all the qualities possessed by the other animals. 

pRONUBA, surname of Juno among the Romans, describing her 
as the deity presiding over marriage. 

Pr6pertIus, Sex. AurElIus, the Roman poet, was a native oi 
Umbria, and was born about 51 b.c. The merit of his early produc> 
tions attracted the attention and patronage of Maecenas. The 
year of his death is unknown. Propertius is one of the principal of 
the Roman elegiac poets. No Roman poet, except Catullus, so 
forcibly depicted the passion of love. The best editions are by 
H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber (1933) and by O. E. Richmond (1928). 
H. E. Butler’s translation (with text) is in the Loeb Library, and 
there is also an English version by J. S. Phillimore (1906). 

Propontis (Sea of Marmora), so called from its position, being 
rrp 6 rov U 6 yrov, ‘before the Pontus.' 

Propraetor, the Roman governor of a province. At fir-bt 
praetors were appointed as governors of provinces, but afterwards 
tliey were appointed to this governorship at the expiry of their year 
of office at Rome, and with the title of Propraetores. In the later 
times of the republic the consuls also, after the expiration of their 
year of office, received the government of a province with the title 
of Proconsules; such provinces were called Consulares. 

Propylaea (Greek), a porch leading to a temple precinct. The 
most famous was the great 'Porch' of the Acropolis, built by the 
architect Mnesicles, in the time of Pericles, of Pentelic marble. 
PRdsERPiNA. [Persephone.] 

ProtAgonistes, the leading actor in Greek plays. 

Pr6tAg6ras, Greek sophist, was bom at Abdera, in Thrace, about 
480 B.C., and died about 411. He was the first who called himself a 
sophist, and taught for pay; and he practised his profession for 40 
years. His instructions were so highly valued that he sometimes 
received 100 minae from a pupil. In he was accused of impiety 
by Pythodorus, one of the Four Hu'dred. His impeachment was 
founded on his book on the gods, which began with the statement: 
' Respecting the gods, I am unable to know whether they exist or 
do not exist.* The impeachment was lo’lowed by his banishment, 
or. as others affirm, only by the burning 01 it is book. [According to 
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Plato, what he professed to teach was not science nor scholnrship 
but conduct. See Beiin, The Philosofhy of Greece, pp. 127 sqq.j 

ProtksIlaus, son of Iphiclus and Astyocbe, was a native of 
Phylace in Thessaly. He led tlie Thessalian warriors against Troy, 
and was the first of all the Greeks who were killed by the Trojan'^, 
being the first who landed on the Trojan shore. According to 
tradition, he was slain by Hector. [Laodamia.] 

Prcjteus, the prophetic old man of the sea, is described in eaiiy 
legend as a subject of Poseidon, whose liocks (the seals) he tendt* ! 
According to liorncr he resided in the island of Pharos, whereas 
Virgil places his residence in the island of Carpathos, between Oe‘e 
and Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in 
the shade of the rocks. Any one wishing to learn futurity from hiin 
was obhgeil to catch hold of him at that time: as soon as he wa*. 
seized, he assumed every possible shape, in order to escape the nece.s- 
Bity of prophesying, but whenever he saw that his endeavours were 
of no avail, he resumed his usual form, and told the truth. Homer 
ascribes to him a daughter Idothea. Another tradition describes 
Proteus as a son of Poseidon, and as a king of Egypt, who had 2 
sons, Tclcgonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. 

PRorCcitNEs, Greek painter. He was a native of raunus, in 
Caria, a city subject to the Rhodians, and flourished 332-300 b.c 
H e rcc^ided at Rhodes almost entirely; the only other city of Greece 
which he is said to have visited is Athens, where he executed one of 
his great works in the Propylaea. Up to his 50th year he is said to 
have lived in poverty and oRscurity. His fame, however, reached 
the ears of Apelles, who offered him for his finished works the 
enormous sum of 50 talents apiece, and thus led the Rhodians to 
■nderstand what an artist they had among them. 

Provocaiio (Homan law’-term), an appeal from the verdict of a 
magistrate to the decision of the people. 

ProxEnus, a Boeotian, was a disciple of Gorgias and a friend of 
Xenophon. 

Prudentius, Roman poet (Christian), bom in Caesaraugusta 
[Saragossa), in Hispania Tarraconensis, a.d. 343. Of his works the 
Peristephanon and Cathemerinon (= Daily Round) are the most coii- 
■iderablc. The latter book—Latin text and English verse rendering 
—has been issued by Dent (Temple Cla.ssics). See Glover, Life and 
Letters tn the Fourth Century, chap. xi. 

PkusIas. I. King of Bithynia from about 22S to 180 b.c. Ho 
was the son of Ziclas, whom he sucvecded. He raised his kingdom 
of Hithynia to power and prosperity. He basely surrendered Han¬ 
nibal, who had taken refuge at his court, to the Romans. 2. The 
son and successor of the preceding, reigned from about 180 to 140. 
He courtctl the alliance of the Romans. He carried on war with 
.\ttalus, king of Pergainiis, with w’hom he was compelled by the 
Romans to conclude peace in 154. 

Prytanes. [Boulk.] 

PSAMMKNITUS, king of Egypt, succeeded his father Amasis in 
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526 B.C., reigniag 6 months. lie was conquered by Cambyses 

in 525- 

PsAMMfiTicHUS. king of Egypt, reigned from 671 to 617 B.a 
He was one of the 12 kings who obtained an independent sovereignty 
m the confusion which followed the death of Setho. Having been 
banished by the ether kings, he took refuge in the marshes; but 
shortly afterwards, with the aid of lo’^iari and Carian pirates, he 
conquered the other kings, and became >ole ruler of Egy])t. The 
employment of foreign mercenaries by Psammetichus offended the 
military caste in Egypt; and they emigrated in a body of 240,000 
men into Ethiopia. 

PsAMMis, king of Egypt, succeeded his father Necho, and reigned 
from 601 to 505 B.c. 

Psopnis, town in the N.W. of Arcadia, on the Erymantlius. 
originally called Phegia. 

Psyche, ‘the soul,* occurs in the later times c' antiquity as a 
personification of the human soul. Psyche was the youngest of 
the 3 daughters of a king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy 
of Aphrodite. The goddess ordered Cupid to inspire Psyclie with 
a love for the most contemptible of all men: but Cupid him-adi fell 
in love with her. Unseen and unknown, he visited her every night, 
and left her as soon as the day began to dawn. But her jealous 
sisters made her believe that in the darkness she was embracing 
some hideous monster, and accordingly once, while Cupid was 
asleep, she drew near to him with a lamp, and, to her amazement, 
beheld the most lovely of the gods. A drop of hot oil fell from 
her lamp upon his .shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who censuied her 
for her mistrust, and fled. Psyche's happiness was gone, and she 
wandered about from tenyile to temple, inquiring after her lover, 
and at length came to the palace of Aphrodite. Aphrodite retained 
her, and imposed upon her the hardest labours. Psyche would 
have perished, had not Cupid, Avho still loved her in secret, invisibly 
comforted and assisted her. With his aid she at last succeeded in 
overcoming the hatred of Aphrodite: she became immortal, and 
was united to him for ever. In this story ISyche represents the 
human soul, which is purified by passions and misfortunes, and 
thus prepared for happiness. The story of Cupid and Psyche is 
told by Apuleius in his Golden Ass\ see the rendering by Adliiigton 
(repriqted in Dent's Temple Classics and the Loeb Library). 

J"i6lEmaeus, usually called Ptolemv, the name of several kings 
of Egypt. I. Ptolemy I, surnamed Soter, the ‘ Preserver,’ but more 
commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 323-285 b.c. His 
father Lagus was a Macedonian of ignoble birth, but his mother 
Arsinoe had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which 
accDunt it was believed that Ptolemy was the son of Philip. Ptolemy 
accompanied Alexander throughout his campaigns in Asia, and on 
the division of the empire which followed Alexander's d^ath (323), 
obtained the government of Egypt. He enlarged his dominions 
by seizing the satrapy of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria, and made 
himself master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the sabbath 
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day. These provinces he lost, but again recovered in a war with 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius. Ptolemy subsequently crossed 
over to Greece, where he announced himself as the liberator of the 
Greeks, but he effected little. In 306 he was defeated by Demetrius 
in a great sea fight off Salamis in Cyprus, by which he lost that 
important island. Next year (305) Ptolemy rendered assistance 
to the Rhodians, who were besieged by Demetrius; and when De¬ 
metrius was compelled to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians paul 
divine honours to the Egyptian monarch as their saviour {Soter) 
I'he latter years of Ptolemy's reign appear to have been devoted 
entirely to peace, and in 285 he abdicated in favour of hiS youngest 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus. He survived this event 2 years, and died 
in 283. Ptolemy distinguished himself as a ruler, and as a patron of 
literature and science. He founded the Library and the Museum of 
Alexandria. Many men of literary eminence were gathered around 
the Egyptian king; among whom may be especially noticed De¬ 
metrius of Phalerus, the great geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
Stilpo of Megara, Theodorus of Cyrene, and Diodorus surnamed 
('roniis, as well as the elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, and the gram¬ 
marian Zenodotus. Ptolemy was himself an author, and composed 
a history of the wars of Alexander the Great. 2. Ptolkmy II Phila- 
PKLPiius (28“5- 247 B.C.), the son of Ptolemy I by his wife Berenice, 
was born in the island of Cos, 309. His long reigu was marked by 
few events of a striking character. He was long engaged in war with 
his lialf-brother Magas for the possession of the Cyreiiaica, which 
he eventually ceded to Magas. Ptolemy also concluded a treaty 
witli the l-iornans. He was fre^picntly engaged in hostilities with 
Syria, which were terminated towards the close of his reign by a 
treaty of peace, by which Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy's'chief care, however, was 
directed to the internal administration of his kingdom, and to the 
patronage of literature and science. Under him the Museum of 
Ale.xaiidria bccanie the resort and abode of all the most distinguished 
men of letters of the day, and in the library attached to it were 
accumulated all the treasures of ancient learning. According to 
tradition, it was by his express command that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Jews were translated into Greek. The new cities or colonies 
founded by him in different parts of his dominions were e.xtremely 
numerous. 3. Ptolemy III Euergetes {247-222 b.c.), eldest son 
and .successor of Philadelphus. Shortly alter his accession he 
invaded Syria, in order to avenge the <leath of his sister Berenice 
He advanced as far as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received the submission of all 
the up])er provinces of Asia as far as the confines of Bactria and India. 
bVom this career of conquest he was recalled by the news of seditions 
in Egypt, and returned to that country, carrying with him an im¬ 
mense booty, comprising, among other objects, all the statues of 
the Egyptian deities which had been carried off by Cambyses to 
Babylon or Persia, and wliich he restored to their respective temples 
Hence he obtained the title of Euergetes (‘ the Benefactor'). During 
the latter years of his reign he subdued the Ethiopian tribes on his 
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southern frontier, and advanced as far as Adiile, a port on the Red 
Sea. Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely less celebrated than his father 
for his patronage of literature and science. 4. Ptolemy I\' Philo- 
PATOR (222-205 B.C.), eldest son and successor of Euergetes, did 
not inherit the virtues or abilities of his father: and his reign was 
the commencement of the decline of the Egyptian kingdom. Its 
beginning was stained with crime. He put to death Ins mother 
Berenice, his brother Magas, and his uncle Lysimachus, and then 
gave himself up to a life of luxury, while he abandoned to his niinisler 
Sosibius the care of all political affairs. Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria, conquered the greater part of Coele-Syria and Palestine, 
but in the third year of the war {217) he was completely defeated by 
Ptolemy in person at the decisive battle of Raphia. On his return 
from his Syrian expedition, Ptolemy gave himself up more and more 
to debauchery, and thus shortened his life. He died in 205. Like 
his predecessors, he encouragetl philosophers and men of letters, and 
especially patronized the distinguished grammarian Aristarcnus. 
5. Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-181 b.c.), son and successor of 
Ptolemy IV. He was a child of 5 years old at the death of his 
father (205). Philip, king of Macedonia, and Antiochus III of Syria, 
took advantage of the minority of Ptolemy, and entered into a 
league to divide his dominions between them. Antiochus conquered 
Coele-Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades anrl the cities in 
Thrace subject to Egypt; but the Romans commanded both mon- 
archs to refrain from further hostilities, and re.store all the conquered 
cities. In 196 the young king was declared of age and the cere¬ 
mony of his Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnized with great 
magnificence, on which occasion the decree was issued which has 
been preserved to us in the celebrated inscription known as the 
Rosetta Stone. As long as Ptolemy continued under the guidance 
and influence of Aristomenes, his minister, his rul** was equitable. 
Gradually, however, he became estranged from his able miiii.ster, 
and at length compelled him to take poison. Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy conceived t)ie jiroject of recovering Coele- 
Syria from Sdeucus, the successor of Antiochus, as the latter monarch 
had not restored that province, according to treaty, w’hen Ptolemy 
married his daughter, Cleopatra. But he was cut off by poison in 
the 24th year of his reign and the 29th of his age (181). His reign 
was marked by the decline of the Egyptian monarchy, and at his 
death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica were almost the only foreign po.sses- 
sions still attached to Egypt. 6 . Ptolemy VI Philometor (i8i- 
146 B.C.), eldest son and successor of PTolemy V. He was a child 
at the death of his father in 181, and the regency was assumed 
during his minority by his mother Cleopatra. Afler her death, in 
173, his ministers engaged in war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, in the vain hope of recovering the provinces of Coele- 
Syria and Phoenicia. But their army was defeated by Antiochus, 
near Pelu.sium, and Antiochus advanced as far as Memphis (170). 
The young king himself fell into his hands, but was treated with 
kindness, as Antiochus hoped by this means to make himself the 
master of Eg)rpt. But being unable to take Alexandria, which wa.'i 
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defended by Ptolemy's younger brother, Antiochus withdrew into 
Syria, after establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, but retained 
in his hands the frontier fortress of Peliisium. This last circum¬ 
stance, together witli the ravages committed by the Syrian troops, 
awakened Philometor to a sense of his true position, and he made 
peace with his brother, who during Ptolemy's captivity had assumed 
the title of King Kuergetes II. It was agreed that the two brotliers 
should reign together, and that Philometor should marry his sister 
Cleopatra. Upon this Antiochus advanced a second time to the 
walls of Alexandria, but withdrew to his own dominions (i68) at 
the command of M. Popilius Laenas, the Roman ambassador. 
Dissensions soon broke out between the two brothers, and Euergetes 
expelled Philometor from Alexandria, Hereupon Philometor went 
to Rome (164). where he was received by the senate with honour, 
and dep\itic.s were apjiointcd to reinstate him in the sovereign power. 
The remainder of his reign wa.s occupied with Syrian affairs. In 146 
he gained a decisive victory over Alexander Balas, but died a fevv 
day.s afterwards, in con.sequcnce of a fall from his horse during the 
bailie, lie had reigned 35 years from the period of his first acces- 
>ion, and 18 from his restoration by the Romans. Philometor is 
piai.sed for the mildness and humanity of his di.sposition. 7 
PfOLEMY VII Euergetes II or Physcon, that is, ‘ Big-I 3 elly,' reigned 
'46-117 B.c. In order to secure possession of the throne, he married 
his sister Cleopatra, the widow of his brother Philometor, and put 
to death his nephew’ Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed king under 
t he siiniaine of Eupator. Many of the leading citizens of Alexandria, 
who had taken part against him on the death of his brother, were 
juit to death. He became enamoured of his niece Cleopatra (the 
<3fTs])ririg of his wdfe by her former marriage with Philometor), and 
he div(uced the mother, and received her daughter instead, as his 
wile and queen. His vices ami cruelties at length produced an 
insurrection at Alexandria. He fled to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians 
leclarcd hi.s si.stcr Cleopatra queen (130). Enraged at this, Ptolemy 
I’lit to death Memphitis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent his head and 
hands to his unhappy mother. But Cleopatra having been shortly 
.riterw’aids expelled fiom Alexandria in her turn, Ptolemy found 
iiiinself reiiTstated on the throne (127). He died after reigning 29 
years from the death of his brother Philometor. Ptolemy Physeon 
letaincii that love of letters which appears to have been hereditary 
in the whole race of the Ptolemies. 8. Ptolemy VIII Soter II, 
and also Philometor, but more commonly called Lathyrus or 
I.A'iHURU.s, reigned 117-107 b.c., and al.so 8g-8i. Although he was 
oi full age at the time of his father’s death (117), he was obliged to 
reign jointly with his mother, Cleojiatra, who had been appointed by 
tlie will of her late husband to succeed him on the throne. After 
reigning 10 years, he was expelled from Alexandria by an insurrection 
nf the people, which .slie had excited against him (107). His brother 
Alexander now assumed the sovereignty of Egypt, in conjunction 
with his mother, and reigned for 18 years. After the death of 
( leopatra and the expulsion of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
w ho had established himself at Cyprus, was recalled by the Alexan- 
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drians, and established anew on the throne of Egypt, which he 
occupied thenceforth without interruption till his death in 8i. The 
most important event of this period was the revolt of thcbcs, in 
Upper Egypt, which was taken after a 3 years* siege, and reduced to 
the state of ruin in which it has ever since remained. 9. rroLrviY 
IX Alexander I, youngest son of Ptolemy VII, reigned conjoinliv 
with his mother Cleopatra from the expulsion of his brother Lathyrus, 
107-Q0 B.c. In tliis year he assassinated his mother; but he had 
not reigned alone a year when he was compelled by general soflition 
to quit Alcxamlna. 10. Ptolemy X Alexander II, son of the 
preceding, put to death by the Alexandrians shortly aPer his 
accession, ii. Ptolemy Xl Dionysus, or AuLETES. the ‘flute- 
player,’ an illegitimate .son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. ’-cas on the death o< 
Alexander 11 proclaimed king by the Alexanrlri.ins, 80 n.c To 
obtain the ratification of his title from the Romans, he expended 
unmense sums, which he was compelled to raise the imposition 
of fresh taxes, and the discontent thus excited led to his exTuiisi<>n 
by the .Alexandrians in 58. He went to Rome to •'oheit assK tanr*' 
but it was not till 55 that A. Gabinius, proconsul m ‘^yria, was 
induced, by the influence of Pornpey, aided by the bribe io,oor) 
talents from Ptolemy himself, to undertake his restoration. Oiu 
td his first acts was to put to death his daughter Berenice (whom 
the Alexandrians had placed on the throne), and many of the leading 
citizens of Alexandria. He died in 51, after a reign of 20 years from 
the date of his first accession. 12. Ptolemy XII, eldest son of tlm 
preceding. By his father’s will the sovereign power was left to him¬ 
self and his sister Cleopatra jointly; but the latter was expelled by 
the minister Pothinus after she had reigned with her brotlicr about 
3 years. She took refuge in Syria, and assembled an army, witli 
which she invaded Egypt. Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Egypt, 
and as Cleopatra’s charms gained her his support, b*othinus deter¬ 
mined to excite an insurrection against him. Hence arose what is 
usually called the Alexandrian war. Ptolemy, who was at first in 
Caesar’s hands, managed to escape, but he was defeated by Caesar, 
and was drowned (47). 13. Ptolemy XIII, youngest son of 

Ptolemy Auletes, was declared king by Caesar in conjunction witli 
Cleopatra, after the death of his elder brother; but in 43 Cleopatra 
put him to death. For the Ptolemies generally, see Mahaffy, 
Greek Life and Thought (1896), especially chaps, x xii; and the 
same writer's The Empire of the Ptolemies. 

PT^LitMAEUS, ClaudIl/s, mathematician, astronomer, and geo¬ 
grapher. We know nothing of him but his date. He certainly 
observed in a.d. 139, at Alexandria; and since he survived Antoni¬ 
nus he was alive a.d. 161. His Geography, in 8 books, is his most 
celebrated work. 

Pt6l£mais. [Barca.] 

PuBLicANi, a Roman term for the farmers of taxes and revenue 
(the ‘publicans’ of the N.T.). 

PuBLiedLA, a Roman cognomen, signifying 'one who courts the 
people,’ and thus * a friend of the people.’ 1. P. Valerius Publicola, 
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took an active part in expelling the Tarquins from the city, 
and was thereupon elected consul with Brutus (509 b.c.). lie 
secured the liberties of the people, and ordered the lictors to lower 
the fasces before the people, as an acknowledgment that their 
power was superior to that of the consuls. Hence he became so 
great a favourite with the people that he received the surname of 
Piiblicola. He was consul 3 times again. He died in 503. 2. 

L. CiELLius PuBLicoLA, consul in 72 B.c. He belonged to the 
aristocratical party. In 63 he supported Cicero in the suppression 
of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 3. L. Gellius Publicola, son of 
the preceding, espoused the republican partv and went with M 
Brutus to Asia, but deserted to the triumvirs, Octavian and Antony, 
for which treachery he obtained the consulship in 36. In the wax 
between Octavian and Antony he espoused the side of the 
latter. 

PublTi Ta, second wife of M. Tullius Cicero, married 46 b.c. 

PuBi.Ii.Ius, VoLLRO, tribune of the plebs, 472 b.c., and again 471 
In virtue of the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the plebs 
and tlic aediles were elected by the comitia tribiita, instead of by 
rhft coinitia centuriata, as had previously been the case, and the 
tribes obtainetl the power of deliberating all matters affecting the 
whole nation, and not such only as concerned the plebs 

PublIus SiJ'RUS. [Syrus.] 

POdIcItIa, a persomfication of modesty. At Rome theie were 
two sanctuaries dedicated to hei. 

PupiEnus MaxImus, M. C'.lodTus, was elected emperor v/ith 
Halbiniis in a d. 238, when the senate received intelligence of the 
death of the two Gordians in Africa; but the new emperors were 
slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

PCpius, Roman dramatist. 

POTitdr.i {Pozzuuh), sea]iort town of Campania, situated on a 
promontory' on the E. .siile of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a little to the 
E. of Cumae, was founded by the Greeks of Cumae, 521 n c., under 
the name of Dicaearchia. It obtained the name of Put(?oli either 
from its numerous wells or from the stench arising from the mineral 
springs in its neighbourhood. The excellent harbour was protected 
by a mole to which Caligula attached a floating bridge, which ex¬ 
tended as far as Baiae, a distance of 2 miles. Puteoli was the 
centre of commerce with Alexandria and with the greater part of 
Spain. The town was colonized by the Romans in 194 b.c., and also 
anew by Augustus, Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed by 
Alaric in a.d. 410, by Genscric in 455, and also by Totilas'in 545. 
but was on each occasion rebuilt. 

Pydna {Kitto), town of Macedonia in the district Pieria. It 
was a Greek colony, but it was subdued by the Macedonians, from 
whom it frequently revolted. It was subdued by Philip. A victory 
wa^ gained under its walls by Aemilius Paulus over Perseus, the last 
king of Macedonia, 168. 

Pygmaki, i.e. men of the height of a wvyfjn^, i.e. 13^ inches, a people 
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first mentioned by Homer (Iliads iii) as dwelling on the shores of 
Ocean, and attacked by cranes in springtime. 

PygmAlIon. I. King of Cyprus. He is said to h<»ve fallen 
in love with the ivory image of a maiden which he himself had made, 
and to have prayed to Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When the 
request was granted, Pygmalion married the maiden, and became bv 
her the father of Paphus. 2. Son of Beliis and brother of Dido, 
who murdered Acerbas, 13 ido's husband. [Dido.] 

PtJ^lAdes, son of Strophius and Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. 
His father was king of Phocis; and after the death of Agamemnon, 
Orestes was secretly carried to his father’s court. Here Pylades 
contracted that friendship with Orestes which became proverbial. 
[Orestes.] 

Pyl6s, the name of 3 towns on the W. coast of Peloponnesus. 
The most famous was in Messenia, at tlie N. entrance of what is 
now called the Bay of Navarino, the largest and safest harbour in 
Greece. This harbour was protected by the small island of Sphac- 
teria, which stretched along the coast about i| miles, leaving only 
2 narrow entrances at each end. Pylos became memorable m the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians under Demosthenes built 
a fort on the promontory Coryphasium, a little S. of the ancient 
city, and just within the N. entrance to the harbour (425 b.c.). 
The attempts of the Spartans to dislodge the Athenians proved 
unavailing; and the capture by Cleon of the Spaitans, who had 
landed in the island of Sphacteria, was one of the most important 
events in the whole war. Cf. Thucydides, iv. 1-41. 

Pyramus. [Thisbh.] 

Pyrene {Pyrenees), range of mountains that divided Hispania 
from Gallia. 

Pyrg6tEles, Greek gem-engraver, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, who named him as the only artist permitte<l 
to engrave seal-rings for the king. 

PyriphlEgEtiion, that i.s, ‘flaming with fire,’ the name of one of 
the rivers in the lower world. 

Pyrrhic Dance, mimic war-dance among the Greeks. 

Pyrrho, founder of the Sceptical or Pyrrhonian School of 
philosophy, was a native of Elis, in Peloponnesus, lie is said to 
have been poor, and he followed, at first, the profession of a painter. 
He was attracted to philosophy by the books of Democritu.s. He 
attended the lectures of liryson, a disciple of Stilpo, attached 
himself closely to Anaxarchus, and wdth him joined the expedition 
of Alexander the Great. He asserted that certain knowledge on any 
subject was unattainable; and that the great object of man ought to 
be to lead a virtuous life. Pyrrho wrote no works, except a poem 
addressed to Alexander. His philosophical system was first reduced to 
writing by his disciple Timon. He reached the age of 90 years; but 
we have no mention of the year either of his birth or of his death. 

Pyrrhu^. I. Son of Achilles. [Neoptolemus.] 2. I. King of 
Epirus, son of Aeacides and Phthia, was born 318 b.c, Cassander 
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having prevailed upon the Epirots to expel their young king, Pyrrhus, 
who was only 17 years of age, accompanied his brother-in-law Deme¬ 
trius to Asia, and was present at the battle of Ipsus (301). After¬ 
wards he went as a hostage for Demetrius into Egypt, where he 
man ird Antigone, the daughter of Berenice. Ptolemy now supplied 
him with forces, with which he regained his kingdom (295). After 
tins he attempted to con(|uer Macedonia, and obtained a share of 
the throne with Lysimachus, but was driven out after a reign of 7 
months (286). For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned in Epirus; 
but in 280 he accepted the invitation of the Tarentines to assist 
them against the l^omans. He crossed ov'er to Italy with a large 
army, and in the fir^t campaign defeated the Roman consul, M. 
Valerius Laevinns, near Ileraclea. It was not till Pyrrhus brought 
forward his ch*j)hants, which bore down everything before them, 
that the Romaiis took to flight. Hence he advanced within 24 
miles of Rome; but as he found it impossible to compel the Romans 
to accept peace, he retraced his steps, and withdrew into winter 
<iuaiter.. at rarenturn. In tlie .second campaign (279) Pyrrhus gained 
aiioth(ir victory near Asculum over the Romans, who were com¬ 
manded by the consuls P. Decius Mus and 1 \ Sulpicius Saverrio. 
The battle, how'cver, was follow’cd by no decisive results, aiul his 
foices were so much exliausted by it that he lent a rcaily ear to the 
invitations of the Greeks in Sicily, who begged him to come to their 
a.ssistance against the Cartiiaginian.s. He accordingly crossed over 
into Sicily, where he remained from the middle of 278 to the end 
of 276. At first he met with success, but having failed in an attempt 
upon Lilybaeum, he lost his j)opularity with the Greeks. liijs 
position m Sicily at length became so dangerous that he retumeil 
to Italy in tlie autumn of 276. The following year he was defeated 
near Ben<iventum by the Roman consul Curias Dentalus, and 
obliged to leave Italy. He brought back with him to JCpiriis only 
8,000 foot and 500 lujrse, and had not money to maintain even these 
without uiKjertakiiig new wars. He therefore invaded Macedonia, 
of which lie became king a second time, and afterw'ards turned his 
arms against Sj^aita and Argos. In the last city he was killed 
1272) bv a tile hurled by a woman from the house-top, in the 46th 
V‘^ar of hus age and 23rd of his reign. Pyrrhus was the greatest 
warrior and one of the best princes of his time. 

PythXg6ras. 1 . Greek philosopher, a native of Samos, flouri.shed 
m the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superbus (540-510 B.c.). 
He studied in his own country under Creophilus, Pherecydes of 
Syros, and others, and is said to have visited Egypt and many 
countries of the East for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. He 
believed in the transmigration of souls. [Euphorbus.] He paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its application to weights, 
measures, and the theory of music. He pretended to divination 
and prophecy; and he appears as the revealer of a mode of life 
calculated to raise his disci|)Ies above the level of mankind. Having 
settled at Crotona. in Italy, he formed a brotherhood or club of 
300. bound by vows to I'ythagoras and each other, for the purpose 
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of cultivating the religious observances enjoined by their master, 
and of studying his i)hilosophy. But the populace of Crotona rose 
against them; the building in which they assembled was set on 
fire, and only the younger and more active members escaped. 
Similar commotions ensued in the other cities of Magna Graecia in 
which Pythagorean clubs had been formed. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself, the accounts varied. Some say that ho perished 
in the temple with his disciples; others that he fled first to Tareiitum 
and that, being driven thence, he escaped to Metapontiim, and theie 
starved himself to death. Best account of I’ythagoras in Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (2nd ed., pp. 91-12.1). For his connection 
with Orphism, see Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 90^-7. 
2. Of Rhegium, a Greek statuary, probably flourished 480 -430 n.c. 

Pythias, of Ma.ssilia, in Gaul, Greek navigator, who lived in the 
time of Alexander the Great, or shortly afterwards. He njipears 
to have vi.sited Britain and Thule, and he also coasted along the 
whole of Europe from Gadira (Cadiz) to the Tanais. The description 
of this probably formed the subject of his Peripius. 

Pythis. [Phileus.] 

PythIus, the Pythian, a surname of the Delphian Apollo. 

Python, the celebrated serpent, which was produced from the 
mud left on the earth after the deluge of Deucalion. Ho lived in 
the caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, who founded 
the Pythian games in commemoration of his victory, and received 
in consequence the surname Pythius. 

Quadi, powerful German people of the Suevic race, dwelt in 
the S.E. of Germany, between Mt. Gabreta, the Hercynian forest, 
the Sarmatian mountains, and the Danube. They were bounded 
on the W. by the Marcomanni, on the N. by the Gothini and Osi, on 
the E. by the lazyges Metanastae, and on the S. by the Paiinonians. 
In the reign of Tiberius, the Quadi were taken under the protection 
of the Romans. In the reign of M. Aurelius, however, they joined 
the Marcomanni and other German tribes in the long war against 
the empire. Their name is memorable in this war bv the victory 
which M. Aurelius gained over them in 174. The Quadi di.sappear 
from history towards the end of the fourth century. 

Quadrans, Roman copper coin, the fourth nart of an 'as.' It 
was the customary price of a bath, 

QuadrIfrons, a surname of Janus. It is said that after the 
conquest of the Faliscans an image of Janus was found with 4 
foreheads. Hence a temple of Janus Quadrifrons was built in the 
Forum transitorium, which had 4 gates. The fact of the god being 
represented with 4 heads is an indication of his presiding over the 
year with its 4 seasons. 

QuadrIgarIus, Q. ClaudTus, Roman historian who flourished 
100-78 B.c. His work commenced after the destruction of Rome 
by the Gauls, and probably went as far as Sulla. 

Quahstio, a court of inquiry (Roman). 
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Quaestor, name given to two distinct classes of Roman officers 
<Dne class, quae!>tores classici, had to do with the collecting and keeping 
of the public revenues; the other class, quaestores parricidii, were 
j)i]b!ic accusers, who conducted the accusation of persons guilty of 
murder or any other capital offence and carried the sentence into 
execution. There were two quaestors in each class, of the patrician 
order, but in the year 421 B.c. the number of quaestores classici was 
'oubled, two of their number acting as paymasters to the army. 
In u.c. the number was again doubled to eight, and it is probable 
tliat their number continued to be increased as the empire was 
extended. The quaestores parricidti disappear from Roman history 
after 366 b.c. as tluur functions were transferred to the triumviri 
f'ai)itales. [Triumviri.] 

QuintIlTanus, M. FabIus, Roman rhetorician, was bom at 
Calagurns {Calahorra), in Spain, a.d. 2^0. He completed his educa¬ 
tion at Rome, and practised at the bar about 68. He was distin¬ 
guished as a teacher of eloquence. By Domitian he was invested 
with the insignia and title of consul {consularia ornamenta), and is 
celebrated as the first public instructor who, in virtue of the endow¬ 
ment by Vespasian, received a regular salary from the imperial 
cxche<]uer. He is supposed to have died about iiS. The great 
work of Quintilian is a complete .system of rhetoric, in 12 books, 
entitled De Institutione Oratoria Lthri XII, or sometimes Institu 
(tones Oratonae, dedicated to his friend Marcellus Victorius. This 
proiluction bears throughout the impress of a sound judgment, 
discrimination, and taste, improved by reading, reflection, and 
practice. There are also extant 164 declamations under the name 
of Quintilian, but no one believes these to be the genuine productions 
of Quintilian. See Peterson’s ed. (1891) of the loth book of Quin¬ 
tilian’s histitutio for a life of the writer; and also 4 vols. of text and 
translation in the Loeb Library. 

QuintIlIus Varus. [Varus.] 

Quinullus, M. Aurelius, brother of the emperor M. Aureliu* 
Claudius, was elevated to the throne by his troops at Aquilcia, a.d. 
270. But the army at Sirmium, where Claudius had died, proclaimed 
Aurelian emperor, Quintillus was deserted and committed suicide. 

QuintIus CApItulInus Barbatus, T. i . Roman general in the early 
republic, lie was 6 times consul, namely, in 471, 468, 465, 446, 443, 
439 B.c. 2. T. Quintius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus, descendant 
of the above, who was consul, 208, and was defeated by Hannibal. 

Quintus Smyrnahus or Quintus Calaber, Greek poet of 4th 
cent. A.D., author of an epic poem, closely copying Homer, on the 
Trojan war from the death of Hector to the return of the Greeks. 
Verse tran.slation by A. S. Way in the Loeb Library. 

QuIrIn.alis Mons. [Roma.] 

QuIrInus, Sabine word (perhaps derived from quirts, a lance or 
spear). It occurs as the name of Romulus, after he had been deified; 
and the festival in his honour bore tiie name of Quirinalia. It is 
also used as a surname of Mars and Janus. 
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RXbIrIus. I. C. Rabirius, aged senator, was accused in 63 b.c., 
by T. Labienus, tribune of the plebs, of having put to death the 
tribune L. Appulcius Saturninus in too, nearly 40 years before 
The accusation was set on foot at the instigation of Caesar, who 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from resorting to arms 
against the popular party. The Duumviri Perduellionis (an obsolete 
tribunal) appointed to try Rabirius were C. Caesar himself and his 
relative L. Caesar. Rabirius was condemned, but appealed to the 
people in the comitia of the centuries. Rabirius was defended by 
Cicero; but the people would have ratified the decision of the 
duumvirs, had not the meeting been broken up by the praetor, 
Q. Metellus Celer, who removed the military flag which lloatcd on 
the Janiculum. 2. C. Rabirius Postumus, the son of the sister 
of the preceding. After the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to Ins 
kingdom by means of Gabinius, in 55 b.c., Rabirius repaired to 
Alexandria, and was invested by the king with th - office of Piorr^^ies, 
or chief treasurer. In this office his extortions were so terrible that 
Ptolemy had him aj^prehended; but Rabirius escaped from prison, 
and returned to Rome. Here a trial awaited him. Ho was 
defon<lcd by Cicero, but was, probably condemned. 3. A J^oman 
poet, who lived in the last years of the republic, and wrote a poem 
on the civil wars. 

Ramnics, one of the 3 old patrician tribes at Rome. 

Ramses, the name of many kings of ICgypt. 

Ravenna (Northern Italy, Ravenna), town in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on the river Dedcsis, and at that time about a mile from the sea. 
Ravenna was situated in the midst of marshes, and was only 
accessible in one direction by land, probably by the road leading 
from Ariininum. It was said to have been founded by Thes.salians 
(Pclasgiaiis), and afterwards passed into the hands of the Umbrians. 
Its greatness docs not begin till Augustus made it one of the 2 chief 
stations of the Roman fleet. When the Roman empire was threa¬ 
tened by the barbarians, the emperors of the West took up their 
residences at Ravenna. After the downfall of the western ern})ire, 
Theodoric also made it the capital of his kingdom; and after the 
overthrow of the Gothic dominion by Narses, it became the re.sidence 
of the exarchs, or the governors of the Byzantine empire in Italy, till 
the Lombards took the town, a.d. 752. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall. 

Ri^ATii (Rieli), ancient town of the Sabines in Central Italy, .said 
to have been founded by the Aborigines or Pclasgians, was situated 
on the Lacus Velinus and the Via Salaria. It was the place of 
a‘=scmbly for the Sabines, and was subsequently a praefectura or a 
municipium. The valley in which Reate was situated was so beautiful 
that it received the name of Tempe; and in its neighbourhood is the 
waterfall now known as the fall of Terni. 

Regillus Lacus, a lake in Latium, memorable for the victor)^ 
gained on its banks by the Romans over the Latins, 498 b.c. 

REgulus, the name of a family of the Atilia gens. i. M. Atilius 
Regulus, consul 267 b.c., conquered the Sallentini, took the town 
of Brundisium, and obtained the honour of a triumph. In 256 he 

D 4^!? 
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was consul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso Longus. Tfte a 
consuls defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and afterwards landed in 
Africa with a large force. They met with success; and after Manlius 
returned to Rome with half of tl'e army, Regulus remained in Africa 
\vith the other half. The Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal, Bostar. 
and Hamilcar, withdrew into the mountains, where they were 
attacked by Regulus, and defeated. The Carthaginian troops 
retired within the walls of the cily, and Regulus now overran the 
country without opposition. The Carthaginians solicited peace; but 
Regulus would only gr.mt it on such intolerable terms that the 
Carthaginians resolved to continue the war. A Lacedaemonian 
named Xanthippus pointed out to the Carthaginians that their 
defeat was owing to the incompetency of their generals, and not to 
the superiority of the Roman arms. Being placed at the head of 
their forces, he defeated the Romans, and took Regulus prisoner 
(255). Regulus remained in cap ivity for the next 5 years, till 
250, when the Carthaginians, aR«T their deh-at by the proconsul 
Metellus, sent an embaS'V to Rome to solicit peace, or at least an 
exchange of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to accompany the 
ambassadors on the promise that he would return to Carthage if their 
proposals were decliiiefi. It is related that Ih-gnlus dissuaded the 
senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange of prisoners, 
and that, resisting all the pensuasions of his friends to remain in 
Rome, he returned to Carthage, where a martyr's death awaited 
him. On his arrival at Carthage he is said to have been put to 
death with torture. When the news of the death of Regulus reached 
Rome, the senate is said to ha^'e given Hamilcar and Bostar, 2 of 
the noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the family of Regulus, who 
put them to death with crael torments. But many writers have 
supposed that this tale was invented in order to excuse the cruelties 
peri:)etrated by the family of Regulus on the Carthaginian prisoners 
committed to their custody. Regulus was one of the favourite 
characters of early Roman story. 2. C. Regulus Serranus, 
consul 257, when he defeated the Carthaginian fleet off the Liparean 
islands, and obtained possession of the islands of Lipara and Melite 
He was consul a second time in 250, with L. Manlius Vulso. 

R£mi or Rhemi, powerful people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the 
country through which the Axona flowed, and were boiimled on the 
S. and W. by the Nervii, on the S.E. by the Veromandui, and on the 
E. by the Suessiones and Bcllovaci. They formed an alliance with 
Caesar, when the rest of the Belgae made war against him, 57 b.c 
Their chief town was Durocortonim, afterwards called Remi (Rheims) 

RSmus. [Romulus.] 

Rex MarcIus. i. Q., praetor 144 b.c., built the aqueduct called 
Aqua Marcia. 2. Q., consul in 118, founded in this year the colony 
of Narbo Martins, in Gaul. 3. Q., consul 68, and proconsul in 
Cilicia ;n the following year. Being refused a triumph on his return 
to Rome, he remained outside the city till the Catilinarian con¬ 
spiracy broke out in 63, when ihe senate sent him to Faesulae, to 
watch the movements of C. MalUus or Manlius, Catiline's general. 
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KhXdXmanthus. son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of Minoj» 
of Crete. From fear ol Minos he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, and there 
married Alcmene. In consequence of his justice throughout life, 
he became, after his death, a judge in the lower world. 

RhaetIa, Roman province S. of the Danube, was originally 
distinct from Vincielicia, and was bounded on the W. by the Helv^etii, 
on the E. by Noricum, on the N. by Vindelicia, and on the S. by 
Cisalpine Gaul. Towards the end of the finst century, however, 
Vindelicia was added to the province of Rhaetia, whence Tacitus 
Speaks of Augusta Vindelkorum as situated in Rhaetia. At a later 
time Rhaetia was subdivided into 2 provinces, Rhaetia Prinia and 
Kliaetia Secunda, the former of which answered to the ]>rovince 
Ithaelia, and the latter to that of Vindelicia. R 1 letia v\ns a 
very mountainous country, since the Alpes Rhaeticae ran through 
the province. The original inhabitants of the country, the Rha 
are said to have been Tuscans, who were driven our of the N of 
Italy by the invasion of the Celts, and who took refuge in this moun¬ 
tainous district under a leader called Rliaetus. They were a warlike 
people, and were not subdued by Romans till the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, and they offered a desperate resistance against both Drusus 
ud Tiberius, who tinally conquered them. Rhaetia was then formed 
ituo a Roman province. Hie onl) town in Rhaetia of any import¬ 
ance was Tridcutinum {Tte.n'), fonious in after ages by reason of the 
great church council held i: -ue in the sixteenth centurv. 

RhAo vk {Rax, S.E. of lenran), city of Media, lay in the extreme 
N. of Great Media, at the S. foot of the mountains (Caspius M.), 
which border the S. shores of the Caspian Sea, and on the W. side 
of the great pass called the Caspiae l ylae. Having been destroyed 
by an earthquake, it was restored by Seleucus Nicator, and named 
Europus. In the Parthian wars it was again destroyed, but it was 
rebuilt by Arsaces, and called Arsacia. In the Middle Ages it was 
still a great city under its original name, slightly altered 
and it was finally destroyed by the Tartars in the twelfth century 
Rhamnus, a demus (or ‘parish') in Attica. 

RhampsinIius, one of the ancient kings of Egypt. 

Rh£a, ancient Greek goddess of the earth. She is represented 
a daughter of Uranus and Ge, and the wife of Crdnos, by whom 
she became the mother of Ilestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. Cronos devoured all his children by Rhea, with the 
e xception of Zeus, [Zeus.] Crete was the earliest seat of the 
Aorship of Rhea. Rhea was afterwards identified by the Greeks 
111 Asia Minor with the great Asiatic goddess, known under the name 
uf ‘ the Great Mother,' or ‘ the Mother of the Gods,* and also bearing 
other names, such as Cybcle, Dindymene. Eastern rites were added 
to her worship, which spread through the whole of Greece. From 
the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship became closely con¬ 
nected with that of Dionysus. Under the name of Cybele, her 
worship was universal in Phrygia. Under the name of Agdistis, she 
was worshipped with great solemnity at Pessinus, in Galatia. Under 
different names we might trace the worship of Rhea as far as the 
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Euphrates, and even Bactriana. As regards the Romans, they 
wor'>liij)ped Jupiter and his mother Ops, the wife of Saturn, who 
seems to have been identical with Rhea. In all European countries 
Rhea was conceived to be accompanied by the Curetes, who arc 
connected with the birth and bringing up of Zeus in Crete, and in 
Phrygia by the Corybantes and Atys. The Corybantes were her 
enthusiastic priests, who, with drums, cymbals, horns, and in full 
armour, performed their orgiastic dances. In Rome the Galli 
were her priests. The lion was sacred to her. In works of art 
she is represented seated <jn a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
from which a veil hangs down. Lions appear crouching on the 
right and left of her throne. 

RjiEa SilvIa. [Romulus.] 

RuEgIum {Reggio), Greek town on the coast of Bnittinm in the 
S. of Italy, was situated on the Fretiim Siculum, or the straits 
which separate Italy and Sicily. Rhegium was founded about the 
l)egmimig of the first Messenian war, 743 b.c., by Aeolian Chalci- 
dians from Kiilioea and by Doric Messenians. Even before the 
Persian wars Rhegium was sufficiently powerful to send 3,000 of its 
citizens to the a.ssistance of the Tarentines, and in the time of the 
elder Dionysius it possessed a fleet of 80 ships of war. This monarch 
took the city, and treated it with severity. Rhegium never re¬ 
covered its former greatness. The Rhegians having applied to 
Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the S. of Italy, the Romans 
placed in the town a garrison of 4,000 soldiers, who had been levied 
among the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops seized 
the town in 270, killed or expelled the male inhabitants, and took 
pos..< ;..uon of their wives and children. The Romans were too 
much engaged with their war against Pyrrhus to take notice of this 
outrage; but when Pyrrhus w^as driven out of Italy, they restored 
the surviving Rhegians to their city. Rhegium was the place from 
which persons usually crossed over to Sicily. 

RhEnus {Rhein in German, Rhine in English), the great river, 
forming in ancient times the boundary between Gaul and Germany. 
Its course amounts to about 950 miles. Caesar was the first Roman 
general who crossed the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats across 
the river, probably near Cologne. 

Rhesus, i. River-god in Bitliynia, son of Oceaniis and Tethys. 
2. Son of king Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the assistance of the 
ITojans m their war with the Greeks. An oracle had declared that 
I’roy would never be taken if the snow-white horses of Rhesus should 
once drink the water of the Xanthus, and feed upon the grass of 
the rrojaii plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached the Trojan 
territory, Ulys.ses and Diomedes slew Rhesus, and carried off his 
horses. See the play of Euripides, the Rhesus. 

RiiiAnus, of Crete, distinguished Alexandrian poet and gram¬ 
marian, flouriidicd 222 b.c, 

RhIpaei Montes, the name of a range of mountains. The name 
seems to have been given by the Greek poets quite indefinitely to 
ail the mountains in the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 
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Rh6dXnus (Rhone), one of the chief rivers of Gaul. 

RhOdOpE, range of mountains in I'hrace, sacred to Dionysus. 

Rh6d6pis, Greek courtesan, of Thracian origin, was a fellow- 
slave with the poet Aesop, both of them belonging to the Samian 
ladmon. She afterwards became the property of Xanthiis, another 
Samian, who carried her to Naucratis in Eg>’^pt, in Mie reign uf 
Amasis. Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, who had come to Nau¬ 
cratis as a merchant, fell in love with her, and ransomed her from 
slavery for a large sum of money. She was in consecpience attacked 
by Sapplio in a poem. She continued to live at Naucratis, and with 
the tentli part of her gains she dedicated at Delphi 10 iron spits, 
which were seen by Herodotus. She is called Rhodopis by Herodo¬ 
tus, but Sappho spoke of her under the. name of Doricha. It is 
probable that Doricha w'as her real name, an<l that she received that 
of Rhodopis, w’hich signifies ‘the rosy-cheeked,* on account of her 
beauty. 

Rh6dos or RhCdE, daughter of Poseidon and ilelia, or of Helios 
and Amphitrite, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or lastly of Oceanus. 
From her the island of Rhodes is said to have derived its name; and 
in this island she bore to Helios 7 sons. 

RhSdus (Rhodos, Rhodes), most easterly island of the Aegaean, 
or more specifically, of the Can^athian Sea, lies oil the S coa.st of 
Caria, due S. of the promontory of Cyiiossema (C. Alepo), at the 
distance of about 12 geog. miles. Its length, from N.K. to S.W., 
IS about 45 miles; its greatest breadth about 20 to 25. In early 
times it was called Aethraea and Ophiussa. There are mytliologicsd 
stories about its origin and peopling. Its Hellenic colonization is 
ascribed to Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, before the Tiojan w'ar, 
and after that war to Althaemenes. Homer mentions the 3 Dorian 
settlements in Rhodes, namely, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus; and 
these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, which was established, from a period of unknown anti 
quity, in the S.W. corner of Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a 
great maritiniC confederacy, the island being parcelled out between 
the 3 cities above mentioned. The Rhodians founded numerous 
colonies. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Rhodes was 
subject to Athens; but in the 20th year of the war, 412 B.c., it joined 
the Spartan alliance, and the oligarchical party, which had been 
depressed, and their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, recovered their 
former power, under Dorieus. In 408, the new capital, called 
Rhodus, was built. At the Macedonian conquest the Rhodians 
submitted to Alexander, but upon his death expelled the Macedonian 
garrison. In the ensuing wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, successfully endured a 
siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admiration of the 
valour of the besieged, presented them with the engines he had used 
against the city, from the sale of which they defrayed the cost of the 
celebrated Colossus. At length they came into connection with the 
Romans, whose alliance they joined in the war against Philip III 
of Macedon. In the ensuing A\ar with Antiochus, the Rhodiana 
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Aided the Romans with their fleet; and, in the subsequent partition 
of the Syrian possessions of Asia Minor, they were rewarded by the 
supremacy of S. Caria. Their alliance with Rome was interrupted 
by their espousing the cause of Perseus, for which they were punished. 
168; but they recovered the favour of Rome by the naval aid they 
rendered in the Mithridatic war. In the civil wars they took part 
with Caesar. They were at length deprived of their independence 
by Claudius; and their prosperity received its final blow from an 
earthquake, which laid the city of Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, a.d. 155. 

Ruoecus. I. A Centaur, who pursued Atalanta, but was killed 
by her witli an arrow. The Roman poets cnll liim Rhoetus, and 
relate that he was wounded at the nuptials of Pirithous. 2. Son of 
Philcas or Philacus, of Samos, an architect and statuary, flourished 
about B.c He invented the casting of statues in bronze 

and iron. 

Riioiin s. I. [Khofxus.] 2. One of the giants, who was slain 
by Dionysus; he is usually called Eurytus. 

RIciMKR, the Roman ' King-mal.er,’ was the son of a Suevian 
chief, and was brouglit up at the court of Valentinian III. In 
A n. 472 he took Rome by storm, and died 40 days afterwards. 

lionlous, or RobTgo, is described by Latin writers as a divinity 
worshi]q)ed for the purpose of averting blight or too great heat 
from the cornfields. 'The fedival of the Robigalia was celebrateri 
on the 25th of April, and was said to have been instituted by Numa. 

Roma {Rome), capital of moilerri Italy, stands on the left bank of 
the Tiber, about 15 miles from its mouth. The site was inhabited 
long anterior to the traditional date of the legendary founding of the 
nty by Komulu.s, 753 B.c. It is probable that Rome %vas originally 
formed out. of a group of village communes, clustering round a 
colony hailing from Alba Longa. The Palatine ^ and Capitoline 
hills were doubtless the first to be occupied; and the city began a.s 
a fortified town of the Latins, the first settlements being gradually 
enlarged to include the wdiole of the district called the 'C ity of the 
Seven Hills.’ Remains of the earliest wall have been found. In 
the time of the later (Etruscan) kings, some five of the seven-hilled 
settlements had been surrournled by defences, a huge agger, or 
mound, enclosing the whole. This agger, called the Servian Wall, 
practically formed the only defence of the city till the reign of the 
emperor Aurelian, the wall which bears his name, completed a.d. 
2S0, being to a consnlcrable extent identical with the present walls. 
To the period of the kings belongs the huge arclied sewer called 
Cloaca Maxima, which is still extant in its original state; there 
were tw’o other large drains emptying themselves into the Tiber. 
Rome was magnificently supplied with w'atcr; and there are remain.s, 
still extant, of the great Acpieducts, both of the republican and 
imperial epochs. In republican times the centre of public life in 
Rome was the Forum Romaniim, an open ‘square’ traversed by 

' The fortified enclosure ascribed to Romulus, and built on tlie Palatine, 
was known as Roma Quadrata (the ‘square’ city). 
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the Sacred Way, and surrounded by shops (tabernae). Besides the 
Forum Romanum, there were the Forum Julii (so called after its 
builder, Julius Caesar), the Forum Augusti, the Forum Pacis, the 
Forum Nervae, and the Boarium (or cattle-market). [Forum.] 
The Capitol with its two summits, on one of which stood the vast 
temple of Capitoline Jove, was tlie centre of religious worship. 
[Capitolium.] Besides the fora there were four large open spaces: 

(1) the Campus Martius, or Plain of Mars [Campus Martius]; 

(2) the Camjms Sceleratus; (3) the Campus Agrippae, and (4) the 
Campus Esqnilinus (the execution ground). There were over 200 
streets in Rome; of these the most important was the Via Sacra 
(or Sacred Way), which started between the Caelian and Esquiline, 
and, leaving the Colosseum on the left, passed through the Arch 
of Titus, skirted the Forum, and thence led up to the Temple of 
Capitoline Jove. 

In 390 B.c. Rome was destroyed by the Gauls. On the departure 
of the barbarians it was rebuilt in haste, without attention to 
regularity, and with narrow streets. After the conquest of the 
Carthaginians and of the monarchs of Macedonia and Syria, the 
city began to be adorned with many public ouildings and handsome 
private houses; and it was still further embellished by Augustus, 
who used to boast that he had found the city of brick and had left 
it of marble. The great fire at Rome in the reign of Nero (a.d. 64) 
destroyed two-thirds of the city. Nero availed himself of this 
opportunity to indulge his passion for building; and the city now 
assumed a still more regular and stately appearance. We have 
no sure means of determining the population of Rome; of course 
the number of inhabitants varied at different times; but in the 
reign of Trajan we may suppose the city to have contained a 
million and a half inhabitants. The majority of them lived in 
insulae, blocks containing flats; private houses and mansions 
were the privilege of the rich. Among the Districts may be named 
the SuBURA, one of the busiest quarters, the Carinao, the Velabrum, 
and the Argiletiim (‘Booksellers’ Row'). Temples were numerous. 
We have alrea<ly mentioned the temple of Capitoline Jove; next to 
this should be named: (i) the great temple of Apollo on the Pala¬ 
tine (erected by Augustus), celebrated for its fine library; (2) of 
Castor and Pollux; (3) of Concord, where the senate often met; 
(4) of Hercules, close to the Ara Maxima—still extant, but often 
wrongly designated the temple of Vesta; (5) of Janus, kept shut 
only in times of peace; (6) Mars Ultor ( = Avenger), of which a 
fragment still remains; (7) the Pantheon. Of the Circuses, where 
the chariot and horse races were held, best known is the Circus 
Maximus, which could seat 300,000 spectators. There were no 
theatres in early Roman times; they began to be built in the first 
century b.c., and at first were of wood. Later stone theatres took 
their place, the most noteworthy being the Theatre of Pompey (55 
B.C.), containing sitting room for nearly 40,000 people. Of the 
Amphitheatres, the grandest was, of course, the Colosseum. 
Baths, or Thermae, were a striking feature in Roman life; the ruins 
of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian still remain to attest their 
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unparalleled size and splendour. Besides the architectural features 
already given, brief mention must be made of the Basilicas (courts 
of law and commercial exchanges), the Porticoes (or covered colon¬ 
nades), and the Triumphal Arches; of the latter, the arch of Titus 
—crexted to commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem, a.d. 70— 
the arch of Septimius Severus. and the arch of Constantine, still 
survive. Rome posse.ssed also a number of Horti or ‘ Parks,’ beauti¬ 
fully laid out; while its Palaces, including the famous Golden House 
of Nero, and the Septisonium of the emperor Severus, with its seven 
stages of colonnades, were among the wonders of the world. Of 
thc.se buililings nothing now remains; but of the great sepulchral 
monuments with which the city was adorned, Hadrian's Mausoleum 
(now tlic castle of St. Angelo) still survives, a cylindrical tower of 
masonry (240 feet in diameter and 165 in height). Of the numerous 
conunemorative columns erected at Rome two are still to be seen; 
of these the Column of Trajan (117 feet in height), with its spiral 
bas-relief representing the wars of the emperor against the bar¬ 
barians, is the more important, '['he state prison at Rome was 
called the 'I'uLLiANOM, now known as the Maniertine. 

Of the roads leading from Rome we may name at least four: 
(i) the V'ia Latina; (2) the Appian Way, going south to Brindisi 
— the 'Queen of the Roads,' as a Roman poet called it; (3) the 
Fla MINI AN Way, the great north road to Placentia and Aquileia; 
(4) the Via Aurelia, or coast road leading via Genoa into Gaul. 
(Sm- p. 583.) 

h'or the administration of republican Rome see Comitia; 
Senates. For the chief Roman officials, see Ardiles; Censor; 
Consul; Decemviri; Dictator; Praihor; Propraetor; Quaes¬ 
tor; Tribuni I’lebis; Triumviri. During the republic all free 
inhabitants of Italy were Roman citizens, and possessed a vote; 
but thi.s vote had to be made at Rone. Every citizen between 
the ages of 17 and 60 was liable to military service. He paid no 
direct taxes, the tribute from foreign possessions and the provinces 
being sufficient to meet state nf!cds. For the Tw'elve 'babies of 
Roman Law see Lex Duodecim Tabularum. 

Consult the general works 011 Rome included in the list at the 
beginning of this volume; also Middleton's Remains of Ancient 
Rome (1892); W. K. Heitland, The Roman Republic (3 vols.; 2nd 
ed., revised, 1923); M. I. Rostovtseff, The Social and Economic 
History of Rome (1026); T. Frank, An Economic History of Rome 
(zml ed., 1027); and Platner and A.shby, A Topographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome (i<)2o). The second vol., Rome, of Rostovtsefl’s 
History of the Ancient World (1927, 1933 ) a good bibliography, 
an<i IS comprehen.sive in itself. 

Roman Festivai.s. Days were mainly distinguished as fasti 
and nefasti. On the latter no legal judgments could take 
place; on the former the various festivals were held. The 
commonest of these festivals Avere the Lupercalia, Quirinalia, 
rerminalia, Parilia (the shepherd festival, in honour of Pales), 
SaturnA i ia. 
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RoMt^L^A, ancient town of the Hirpini, in Samnium, on the road 
from Beneventum to Tarentum. 

R6m0lus, legendary founder and first king of Rome, worshipped 
after his death as Quirinus. According to the familiar tale, the 
daughter of Numitor—last of the Alban kings—the Vestal, Rhea 
Silvia, became the mother of twin sons (Romulus and Remus) by 
the god Mars. The children were ordered to be drowned in the 
Tiber, but were miraculously saved, to be suckled by a she-wolf. 
They were discovered by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, and 
brought up at his home among the herdsmen. They were ultimately 
recognized. When grown up they determined to found a city on the 
banks of the Tiber; but a strife arose between the brothers, in which 
Remus was slain. Romulus founded the city that was to bear his 
name, and made it a refuge for runaway slaves and homicitles. The 
city was soon filled with men; but, there being no women, the in¬ 
habitants, by a ruse, carried off the Sabine maidens to be their 
wives. A war ensued, but in the end the two peoples amalgamated 
under the sovereignty of Romulus. After a 37 years* reign he was 
translated to heaven, and worshipped as a divinity. 

Roscius. I. Q. Roscius, comic actor at Rome, was a native of 
Solonium, a small place in the neighbourhood of Lanuviuin. His 
histrionic powers procured him the favour of the dictator Sulla, who 
presented him with a gold ring, the symbol of equestrian rank. 
Roscius enjoyed the friendship of Cicero. Roscius was considered 
to have reached such perfection in his profession that it became the 
fashion to call every one who became distinguished in the histrionic 
art by the name of Roscius. He realized an immense fortune by 
his profession, and died in 62 b.c. 2. Sex. Roscius, of Ameria (Um¬ 
bria), falsely accused by Chrysogonus and others of murdering his 
father (81 b.c.). Cicero’s masterly speech for the defence is extant. 
Roscius was acquitted. The case was one of the greater case* 
which had been tried before Sulla’s restored senate, and also wa* 
the first criminal trial in which Cicero took part, 

RoxAna, daughter of Oxyartes the Bactrian, fell into the hands 
of Alexander on his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana named ‘the 
rock’ (327 13 .c.). Alexander was so captivated by her charms that 
he married her. Soon after Alexander’s death (323) she gave birth 
to a son (Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to share the nominal 
sovereignty with Arrhidaeus, under the regency of Perdiccas. 
Roxana afterwards crossed over to Europe with her son, placed 
herself under the protection of Olympias, and took refuge in Pydna 
along with the latter. In 316 Pydna was taken by Cassander; 
Olympias was put to death; and Roxana and her son were placed in 
confinement in Amphipolis, where they were murdered by Cas- 
sander’s orders in 311. 

Rubicon, small river in Italy, falling into the Adriatic a little 
N. of Ariminum, formed the boundary in the republican period 
between the province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia proper. It is 
celebrated in histoiy on account of Caesar’s passage across it at the 
head of his army, by which act he declared war against the republic. 

♦ P 495 
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Rubra Saxa, called Ruhrae breves by Martial, small place m 
Etruria a few miles from Rome, on the Via Flaminia. 

ROcfi, people in Germany, originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Baltic between the Viadus [Oder) and the Vistula. After disappear¬ 
ing a long time from history, they are found at a later time in 
Attila's army; and after Attila's death they founded a new kingdom 
on the N. bank of the Danube, in Austria and Hungary. 

ROpIlIus, P., consul 132 b.c., prosecuted with vehemence all the 
adherents of Tib. Gracchus, who had been slain in the preceding 
year. As proconsul in Sicily in the following year he made various 
regulations for the government of thi. province, which were known 
by the name of Leges Rnp.iiae. 

Rusellae, ancient city of Etruria, .situated on an eminence E. of 
the lake Prclins and on the Via Aurelia. The walls still remain. 

RustIcus, L. JCnIus ArulSnls, friend and pupil of Paetus 
Thrasca, and an admirer of the Stoic ijliilosophy. He was put to 
death by Domitian for having written a panegyric upon Thrasea. 

RutIlIus Namatianus, ClaudIus, Roman poet, and a native of 
Gaul, lived at the beginning of the fifth century a.d. He was 
praefectus urbi at Rome about a.d. 414, but afterwards returned to 
Gaul. He celebrated his return in a poem, Itinerarium, of which 
the first book and part of the second has survived. See Minor Latin 
Poets in the Loeb Library. 

RO'iIldus ROfus, P., Roman statesman and orator. He was 
military tribune under Scipio in the Numantine war, praetor iii 
B.c., consul 105, and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Scaevola, pro¬ 
consul of Asia. While acting in this capacity he displayeil so much 
hone.sty and firmness in repres^iing the extortions of the publican!, 
that he became an object of fear and hatred to the whole body 
Accordingly, on hi.s return to Rome he was impeached of malversa¬ 
tion [de repetundis), found guilty, and compelled to withdraw into 
bani^>llment (92). 

ROtupIaic {Richborough), port of the Cantii, in the S.E. of Britain 
[Kent). 'Ihere are still remains of the Roman camp (Caesar’s first 
permanent camp), part of which is well preserved. 


SabazIus, Thracian and Phr^’^giau divinity, commonly described 
as a son of Rliea or Cvbele. Later he was identified with Dionysus, 
who is sometimes called Dionysus Sabazius. For the same rea.son 
Sabazius is called a .son of Zeus by Persephone, and is said to have 
I'H.'en reared by a nymph, Kysa. Sabazius was probably a vegetation, 
or a nature, god; his symbol was the snake. See chap, vii (‘The 
Mysteries’) of Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion. 

SabIna, wife of the emperor Hadrian, was the grand-niece of 
Trajan, being the daughter of Matidia, who was the daughter of 
Marciaiia, the sister of Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
about A.D. 100, but the marriage did not prove a happy one. Sabina 
put an end to her life, probably in 138. 
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SXBfNA, PopPAEA, daughter of T. Ollius. She assumed the name 
of her maternal grandfather Poppaeus Sabinus, who had been 
consul, A.D. 9. She was first married to Rufius Crispinus, and after- 
wards to Otho, who was one of the boon companions of Nero. The 
latter soon became enamoured of her; and in order to get Otho out 
of the way, Nero sent him to govern the province of Lusitania (58). 
Poppaea now became the acknowledged mistress of Nero, oyer whom 
she exercised absolute sway. Anxious to become the wife of the 
emperor, she persuaded Nero first to murder his mother Agrippina 
(59), who was opposed to such a disgraceful union, and next to 
divorce and shortly afteru’^ards put to death his innocent and 
virtuous wife Octavia (62). She then became the wife of Nero. In 
65 Po])paca, while pregnant, was killed by a kick from her brutal 
husband. 

SXbIni, one of the most ancieac and powerful of the peoples of 
central Italy. They were a people of simple and virtuous habits, 
faithful to their word, and imbued with rcligioi. i feeling. They 
were a migratory race, and a whole generation sometimes migrated as 
a religious act. With the exception of the Sabines in Lucania and 
Campania, they never attained a high degree of civilization; but 
they were always distinguished by their love of freedom. 'The 
Samnites were the most pow'crful of the Sabine peoples. [Samnium.] 
The Sabines formed one of the elements of which the Roman people 
was compo.sed. In the time of Romulus, a portion of the Sabines, 
after the rape of their wives and daughters, became incorporated 
with the Romans, and the 2 peoples were united into one under the 
general name of Quirites. The remainder of the Sabini proper, who 
were less warlike than the Samnites and Sabellians, were finally 
subdued by M. Curius Dentatiis, 290 b.c., and received the Roman 
franchise, sine snffragio (=without the vote). 

SXbInus. I. Flavius, brother of the emperor Vespa.sian, governed 
Moesia for 7 years during the reign of Claudius, and held the office 
of praefectus urbis during the last ii years of Nero's reign. He was 
removed from this office by Galba, but w'as replaced in it on the 
accession of Otlio, who was anxious to conciliate Vespasian. He 
continued to retain the dignity under Vitellius. During the struggle 
for the empire between Vespasian and Vitellius, Sabinus took refuge 
in the Capitol, where he was attacked by the Vitcllian troops. In 
the assault the Capitol was burnt to the ground, Sabinus was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by the soldiers in the presence of Vitellius, 
who endeavoured in vain to save his life. Sabinus wa.s a man of 
distinguished reputation, and of unspotted character. 2. Massurius, 
was a distinguished jurist in the time of Tiberius. The school of the 
Sabiniani was named after him. 

SabrIna, the river Severn. 

SXcAE, numerous and powerful Scythian nomad tribe. Tliey 
excelled as cavalry, and as archers. The name of the Sacae is often 
used loosely for the Scythians in general, 

SXcER Mons, hill in the county of the Sabines, 3 miles from 
Rome, to which the plebeians repaired in their celebrated secessions. 
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Sacramentum, the Roman military oath of allegiance. 

Sacra VIa, prinLii)al street in Rome, ran from the valley between 
the Caelian and ICsquiline hills, through the arch of Titus, and past 
the Forum Romanum, to the Capitol. 

SacrIportus, small place in Latium, of uncertain site, memorable 
lor the victory of Sulla over the younger Marius, 82 b.c. 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, succeeded his father Ardys and reigned 
629 -617 B.c. He waged war with the Milesians for 0 years. 

Saguntum {Murviedro), in Spain; its siege by Hannibal, 219 b.c , 
was the immediate cau.se of the second Punic war. 

SaIiis, surname of Athena, under which she had a sanctuary on 
'.It Poiitinus, near Leriia, in Argolis. 

SalacIa, Roman goddess of the sea, the wife of Neptune. 

SAlamis, island olf the W. coast of Attica, from which it is 
separated by a narrow channel. It forms the S. boundary of the 
bay of kdeusis. Its greatest length, from N. to S., is about 10 miles 
It IS said to have been called Salamis from a daughter of A.sopiis, of 
this name. It was cokmized by the Aeacidae of Acgina. Telamon, 
the son of Aeacus, lied thither after the murder of his half-brother 
Fhocus, and became sovereign of the island. His son Ajax accom¬ 
panied the Greeks with 12 Salaminian ships to the Trojan war. 
Salamis continued an independent state till about the beginning t)f 
the ^oth (.llympiad (620 b.c.). After a long struggle it then fell 
into the hands of the Megarians, but the Athenians finally look 
po.sses.sion through a stratagem of Solon [Solon], and it became one 
of the Attic demi. It continued to belong to Athens till the time of 
Cassander, when its inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it to the 
Macetlonians, 318. The Athenians recovered the i.sland in 232 
through Aratus, and punisht'd the Salaminians for their desertion 
te) the Macedonians. The old city of Salamis stood on the S. side 
of tlie I.sland, opposite Aegma; but this was afterwards deseiied, 
and a new city of the same name built on the E. coa.st opposite 
Attica, on a small bay now' called Ambelakia. At the extreunity of 
the S. promontory forming this bay was the small i.sland of Psyttalia 
{l.ypsokutah), which is about a mile long, ami from 200 to 300 yards 
wide. Salamis is chiefly memorable on account of the great battle 
fought off its coast, in which the Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated 
by the Greeks, 480 B.c. 

SAlapIa {Salpi), ancient town of Apulia, in the district Daunia, 
was .situated S. of Sipontum, on a lake named after it. It is not 
mentioned till the second I^unic w'ar, when it revolted to Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannae, but it subsetiuently surrendered to the 
Romans, and delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison. 

SAlArIa VIa, Roman road, w’hich ran from the Porta Salaria 
through Fidenae, Reate, and Asculum Picenum, to Castnim Truen- 
tinum, and tlience along the coast to Ancona. 

Salassi, warlike people in Gallia Transpadana, in the valley of 
the Duria, regarded as a branch of the Salyes or Salluvii, in Gaul 
Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria {Aosta). 
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SXlernum (Salerno), ancient town in Campania, at the inner¬ 
most corner of the Sinus Paestanus, situated on a hill near the coast 
It was made a Roman colony, 194 b.c. 

SXlIi (‘jumpers'), patrician priests of Mars, whose duty it was to 
guard the holy shields (ancilia) that fell from heaven. 

SXlInak (‘ salt-works ’), the name of several towns which possessed 
salt-works in their vicinity, i. Town in Britain, on the E. coast, 
in the S. part of Lincolnshire. 2. Town of the Suetrii, in the 
Maritime Alps in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii. 3. (Torre delle 
Saline), place on the coast of Apulia, near Salapia. 4. Place in 
Picenum, on the river Sannus (Salino). 5. (Torda), place in Dacia 
6. Salinae Hercuieak, near Herculaneum, in Campaniai 

SXlInator, M. LIvIus, consul, 219 b.c., wuth L. Aemilius Paulus, 
carried on war along with his colleague against the Illyrians. On 
their return to Rome, both consuls were brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided the booty among the soldiers. 
Livius was condemned, and took his disgrace so much to heart that 
he retired to his estate. In 210 the consuls compelled him to return 
to the city, and in 207 he was elected consul a second time with C. 
Claudius Nero. With his colleague he defeated Hasdnibal on the 
Metaurus. Next year (206) Livius was stationed in Etruria, as 
proconsul, with an army, and his imperium was prolonged for 2 
successive years. In 204 he was censor with his former colleague 
;n the consulship, Claudius Nero, and imposed a tax upon salt, in 
coiisequeuce of which he received the surname of Saliuator. 

SallustIus, praefectus praetorio under the emperor Julian, witb 
whom he was on terms of friendship. Sallustius was a heathen, but 
dissuaded the emperor from persecuting the Christians. He was 
probably the author of an extant treatise On the Gods and the Uni- 
verse. If so, he was attached to the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists. 
Hie treatise has sometimes, on insufficient grounds, been attributed 
to Sallustius, a Cynic philosopher of the fifth century. It has been 
edited, with translation and prolegomena, by A, D. Nock, (1926). 
See also Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion (1925). 

SallustIus Crispus, C., Roman historian, belonged to a plebeian 
family, and was born 86 B.c., at Amiternum, in the country of the 
Sabines. He was quaestor about 59, and tribune of the plebs in 
52, the year in which Clodius was killed by Milo. In his tribunate 
he joined the popular party, and took an active part in opposing 
Milo. In 50 Sallust was expelled from the senate by the censors, 
probably because he belonged to Caesar’s party. In the civil war 
he followed Caesar. In 47 we find him praetor elect, by obtaining 
which dignity he was restored to his rank. He nearly lost his life 
m a mutiny of some of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had been 
led thither to pass over into Africa. He accompanied Caesar in his 
African war (46), and was left by Caesar as the governor of Numidia, 
in which capacity he is charged with having enriched himself by 
unjust means. He became immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which he formed (horti Sallustiani) on the Quiri- 
nalis. He retired into privacy after he returned from Africa, and 
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passed quietly through the troublesome period after Caesar*s death 
He died in 34, about 4 years before the battle of Actium. The 
story of his marrying Cicero's wife, Terentia, ought to be rejected. 
It was probably not till after his return from Africa that Sallust 
wrote his historical works, namely, the Catilina, ox Bellum Catilina- 
rtum, a history of the conspiracy of Catiline during the consulship 
of Cicero, 63; the Jugurtha, or Bellum Jugurthinum, the history of 
the war of the Romans against Jugurtha, king of Numidia; and the 
Historiarum Libri quinque. This last work is lost, with the excep¬ 
tion of fragments. Besides these there are attributed to Sallust 
Duae Epistolae de Republica ordinanda, and a Declamatio in Cicero- 
nem. His language is generally concise and perspicuous: perhaps 
his love of brevity may have caused the ambiguity that is sometimes 
found in his sentences. He also affected archaic words. He has, 
however, probably the merit of being the first Roman who wrote 
what is usually called history. Best English edition is that of Capes; 
best prose rendering that of A. \V. Pollard. 

Salmons or SalmonIa, town of Elis, in the district Pisatis, on 
the river Enipeus, said to have been founded by Salnioneus. 

Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, and brother of Sisyphus. He origin¬ 
ally lived in Thessaly, but emigrated to Elis, where he built the town 
of SaliTione. He deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacri¬ 
fices to be offered to himself. He even imitated the thunder and light¬ 
ning of Zeus, but the father of the gods killed him with his thunder¬ 
bolt, destroyed his town, and punished him in the lower world. 

Salmydessus, town of Thrace, on the coast of the Euxine, S. ol 
the promontory Thynias. The name was originally applied to the 
whole coast from this promontory to the entrance of the Bosporus. 

SXlo {Jalon). tributary of the iberus, in Celtiberia, wliich flowed 
by Bilbilis, the birthplace of Martial. 

SXlus, Roman goddess. First, as the personification of health 
she answers clo.sely to the Greek Hygieia, and was represented in 
works of art with the same attributes. Secondly, she represents 
prosperity in general. In a third sense she is the goddess, of the 
public welfare {Salus publica or Romana). In this capacity a temple 
was vowed to her in the year 307 b.c., by the censor C. Junius 
Bubulcus, on the Quirinai hill, which was afterwards decorated 
with paintings by C. Fabius Pictor. She w^as worshipped publicly 
on the 30th of April, in conjunction with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. 
Salus was represented, like Fortuna, with a rudder, a globe at her 
feet, and sometimes in a sitting posture, pouring from a patera a 
libation upon an altar, round which a serpent is winding. 

SalvIus Otho. [Otho.] 

SXLirHS or SalluvIi, celebrated Ligurian tribe, inhabited the S. 
coast of Gaul from the Rhone to the Maritime Alps. They were 
troublesome neighbours to Ma.ssilia. They were subdued by the 
Romans in 123 b.c. after a long struggle, and the colony of Aquae 
Sextiao w^as founded in their territory by the consul Sextius. 
SamnIum, country in the centre of Italy. The Samnites w^ere an 
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ofishoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from their country before the 
foundation of Rome, and settled in the country afterwards called 
Samnium. [Sabini.] The Samnites were distinguished for their 
love of freedom. Issuing from their mountain fastnesses, they 
overran a great part of Campania; and it was in consequence of 
Capua applying to the Romans for assistance against the Samnites 
that war broke out between the 2 peoples in 343 b.c. The war 
which commenced in 343 was continued with few interruptions for 
the space of 53 years. [Sentinum.] The civil war between Marius 
and Sulla gave them hopes of recovering their independence; but 
they were defeated by Sulla before the gates of Rome (82). Their 
towns were laid waste, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and their place 
supplied by Roman colonists. 

SAmos, island in the Aegaean Sea, lying in that portion of it called 
the Icarian Sea, ofi the coast of Ionia. The Samians early acquired 
such power at sea that, besides obtaining possession of parts of 
the opposite coast of Asia, they founded many colonies. After a 
transition from the state of a heroic monarchy, through an aristo¬ 
cracy, to a democracy, the island became subject to the most 
distinguished of the so-called tyrants, Polycratcs (532 b.c.), under 
whom its power and splendour reached their highest pitch. [Poly¬ 
crates,] At this period the Samians had commercial relations with 
Egypt, and they obtained from Amasis the privilege of a separate 
temple at Naucratis. The Samians now became subject to the 
Persian empire, under which they were governed by tyrants, with a 
brief interval, until the battle of Mycale, which made them inde¬ 
pendent, 479 B.c. They now joined the Athenian confederacy, of 
which they continued independent members until 440 b.c., when an 
opportunity arose for reducing them to entire subjection and de¬ 
priving them of their fleet, which was effected by Pericles after an 
obstinate resistance of 9 months* duration. In the Peloponnesian 
war Samos held firm to Athens. Transferred to Sparta after the 
battle of Aegospotami, 405, it was soon restored to Athens by that 
of Cnidus, 394; but went over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, 
it fell into the hands of the Persians, l>eing conquered by the satrap 
Tigrancs; but it was recovered by Timotheus for Athens. In the 
Social war, the Athenians successfully defended it against the 
attacks of the confederated Chians, Rhodians, and Byzantines, 
352 B.c. After Alexander’s death it was taken from the Athenians 
by Perdiccas, 323; but restored to them by Poljrsperchon, 319. In 
the Macedonian war Samos was taken by the Rhodians, then by 
Philip, and lastly by the Rhodians again, 200 b.c. It took part with 
Mithridates in his first war against Rome, on the conclusion of which 
it was finally united to the province of Asia, 84 b.c. Meanwhile 
it had greatly declined. Its prosperity was partially restored 
under the propraetorship of Q. Cicero, 62 b.c., but still more by the 
residence in it of Antony and Cleopatra, 32, and afterwards of 
Octavianus. who made Samos a free state. It sank into insignifi¬ 
cance as early as the second centu^ a.d. Samos may be regarded 
as almost the chief centre of Ionian culture. There was a native 
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school of statuary. In painting, the island produced Calliphon. 
Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes. Its pottery was cele¬ 
brated throughout the ancient world. In literature, Samos was 
made illustrious by the poets Asius, Choerilus, and Aeschrion; by 
the philosophers Pythagoras and Melissus; and by the historians 
Pagaeus and Duris. The capital city, also called Samos, stood on 
the S.E. side of the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, partly on the 
shore, and partly rising on the lulls behind in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, It had a magnificent harbour, and numerous splendid 
buildings, among which, besides the rieraeum and other temples, 
the chief were the senate-house, the theatre, and a gymnasium 
dedu.ated to Pros. In the time of Herodotus. Samos was reckoned 
one of the finest cities of the worhl. 

SAMc'jSArA, capital of the province, and afterwards kingdom, of 
Commagene, in the N. of Syria, stood on the right bank of the 
Kuphrates, N.W. of I^dessa. It was the birthplace of Lucian, and 
also of the heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third century. 

SAmotiiracE, small island in the N. of the Aegaean Sea. Samo- 
thrace was the chief seat of the worship of the Cabiri. [(?.abiri.] 

Sanciiuniathon, said to have been an ancient Phoenician writer, 
whose works were translated into Greek by Philo Pyblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the first century of the Christian era. A 
considerable fragment of the translation of Philo is preserved by 
Pusebiiis in the first book of his Vraeparatxo Evangelica (Oxford 
edition by Gillord in 7 vols. with translation, 1003); but it is now 
generally agreed that the work was a forgery of Philo. 

Sancus, or Semo Sancus, Roman ilivinity, originally a Sabine 
god, and ideiitilied w'lth Hercules and l^iiis Fidius. Sancus presided 
over oaths, and repnisented good faith in social life. Sancus had a 
Icunple at Korne, on the (.Juinnal. 

SannTo, a name of the buffoon in the ‘mimes,* derived from 
sanna, a mimic gesture. 

Sa.nnyrIon, Athenian comic poet, flourished 407 b.c. His 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis and Aristophanes. 

Sant<5nks, powerful people in Gallia Aipiitanica, dwelt on the 
coast of the ocean, N. of the Garumna. Under the Romans they 
wi're a free ])C(;]>Io. Their cliief town was Mediolanum, afterwards 
Satones {SAintcs). 

Sappho, lyric poet of tlie Aeolian School, was a native of Mytilene, 
or, as some said, of Lrcsos in Lesbos. Sappho was contemporary 
with Alcaeus, Stosiclionis, and Pittacus. She lived in friendl)’^ 
intercourse with Alcaeus, as is shown by the poetry of both. Of 
the events of her life we have no other information than an obscure 
allusion in the Parian Marble, and in Ovid [Her. xv. 51), to her 
flight from Mytilene to Sicily, to escape some unknown danger, 
between 004 and 3^2; and the common story that being in love with 
Phaon, and finding her love unrequited, she leapt down from the 
Leucadian rock. This story, however, seems to have been an in¬ 
vention of later times. At Mytilene Sappho appears to have been 
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the centre of a female literary society. Ancient writers expressed 
unbounded admiration for her poetry. Her lyric poems formed 
9 books. Surviving fragments have been added to since iqoo from 
papyri discovered at Oxyriiynclius. We now have considerable 
remains of the first, second, and fourth books, together with pieces 
of the fifth book. Her entire works have been estimated to amount 
to about 9,000 lines. There is an ode to Aphrodite which is perhaps 
entire, but the newly discovered narrative poem. The Wedding of 
Hector and Andromache, is not attributed to Sappho without dispute. 
The majority of her poems are lyrics expres.sive of personal feelings, 
and written in a great variety of metres. All the existing poems 
and fragments have been collected in an edition by Lobel (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925), and, together with translation, by C. R. Haines 
(1926}. There is al.so a verse translation by A. S. Way. 

Sarcophagus of Alexander, now in the Museum of Antiquities, 
Constantinople. It is the fine.st specimen we possess of ancient 
sepulchral reliefs. This magnificent work of art is so called not 
because it contained the body of Alexander the Great, but because 
the subjects sculptured in relief upon its sides relate to episotles in 
his life. The style is Attic, and suggests the influence of Scopas. 
The general eflect of the whole is enhanced by its beautiful colouring 
The sarcophagus was found at Sidon. Sec Percy Gardner, Grammar 
of Greek Art, })p. 94, 113. (See Fig. 54.) 

SardAnApalus (Asiiapper in O.T.), Assyrian king, ascended the 
throne 608 13.c. His name, in Assyrian, is generally read as Asur- 
bani-pal. He was the eldest son of Esarhaddon, and reigned over 
40 years. No sooner had he succeeded to the throne than he was 
involved in a war in Egypt, which country he rescued from the 
ravages of the king of Ethiopia, Tirhakah (Tarku). In two cam¬ 
paigns he not only drove back the Ethiopians, but secured Egypt 
itself. But before long Egypt, under the king Psammetichus, 
threw off the Assyrian yoke. Among the further successes of 
Asiir-bani-pal were the conquest of Tyre; the rout of the Elamites, 
Assyria’s most powerful foe; the subjugation of Babylon; and the 
conquest of Arabia. During Asur-bani-pal’s reign Assyria attained 
great wealth and prosperity. The king celebrated his conquests 
by erecting vast buildings, chiefly his own palace; of this the 
remains still exist (at Kuyunjik). The design and execution of 
this work mark the high level of A.s.syrian art. He was a munificent 
patron of literature and art; and it is to his library, in which he 
collected the ‘cla.ssics’ of his country, that we owe great part of 
our knowledge of Assyrian language and literature. Among the 
chief treasures that have been found among the ruins of that library 
must be mentioned the famous Deluge Tablets. Clas.sical historians 
have been fond of de.scribing Asur-bani-pal as an effeminate and 
voluptuous despot. The Assyrian records disprove this. He was 
a skilful administrator, and an enlightened monarch. 

SardInIa, island in the Mediterranean, is in the shape of a 
parallelogram, upwards of 140 nautical miles in length from N. to 
S., with an average breadth of 60. It was regarded by the ancients 
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a3 the largest of the Mediterranean islands, and this opinion is 
correct; since Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. A chain of 
mountains runs along the whole of the E. side of the island from 
N. to S., occupying about one-third of its surface. These mountains 
were called by the ancients Insani Montes. Sardinia was fertile, 
but was not exten.sively cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilized 
character of its inhabitants. Still the plains in the W. and S. parts 
of the island produced a quantity of corn, exported to Rome every 
year. Among the products of the island was the Sardonia herba, a 
poisonous plant. The fatal convulsions, caused by eating it, distorted 
the mouth .so that the person appeared to laugh, though in pain; 
hence the well-known risus sardonicus. This derivation of ‘ sardonic' 
is. however, dubious. Sardinia possesses many precious metals, 
especially silver, the mines of which were worked in antiquity 
to a great extent. There were likewise numerous mineral 
springs; and large quantities of salt were manufactured on the W. 
and S. coasts. 'I'he population of Sardinia was mixed. It appears 
that Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians settled in the 
island at different periods. Sardinia was known to the Greeks as 
early as 500 b.c,, since we find that Histiaeus of Miletus promised 
Darius that he would render the island of Sardo tributary to his 
power. It was conquered by the Carthaginians at an early period, 
and continued in their posses.sion till the end of the first Punic war. 
Shortly after this event, the Romans availed themselves of the 
dangerous war which the Carthaginians were carrying on against 
their mercenaries in Africa, to take possession of Sardinia, 238 b.c. 
It was now formed into a Roman province under the government of 
a praetor; but it was not till after many years and numerous revolts 
that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman dominion. Sardinia 
continued to belong to the Roman empire till the fifth century, 
when it was taken possession of by the Vandals. 

SardIs, ancient cify of Asia Minor, and the capital of the great 
Lydian monarchy. It was surrounded by a triple wall, and con¬ 
tained the palace and treasury of the Lydian kings. At the downfall 
of the Lydian empire it resisted all the attacks of Cyrus, and 
was only taken by surprise. Under the Persian and Greco-Syrian 
empires, Sardis was the residence of the satrap of Lydia. The rise 
of Pergamus diminished its importance; but under the Romans it 
was a considerable city, and the seat of a conventus juridicus. In 
the reign of Tiberius it was destroyed by an earthquake, but was 
restored by the emperor’s aid. It was an early seat of the Christian 
religion, and one of the 7 churches of the province of Asia to which 
St. John addres.sed the Apocalyp.se; but the apostle’s language 
implies that the church at Sardis had already sunk into decay 
(Rev. iii i sqq.). In the wars of the Middle Ages the city was 
destroyed. The chief cult of Sardis was that of Cybele, the ruins 
of w hose temple are still vi.sible. 

SarmAtIa (the E. part of Poland, and S. part of Russia), a name 
first u.scd by Mela for part of N. Europe and Asia extending from the 
Vistula and the Sannatici Montes on the W., to the Rha {Volga) on 
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the E.; bounded on the S. and S.W. by Pannonia and Dacia, and, 
further, by the Euxine, and beyond it by Mt. Caucasus. In the N. 
it extended as far as the Baltic. Part of it was inhabited by the 
Sarmatae, but the greater part was peopled by Scythian tribes. 

SarmXt!cae Portae {Pass of Dariel), the central pass of the 
raiicasus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. 

SarmatIci Montes (part of the Carpathian Mountains), a range of 
mountains in central Europe, extending from the sourcesof the Vistula 
to the Danube, between Germany on the W. and Sarmatia on the E 

SAronIcus SInus (G. of Aegina), a bay of the Aegaean Sea lying 
between Attica and Argolis. 

SarpBdon. I. Son of Zeus and Eiiropa, and brother of Minos 
.iiid Rhadamanthus. Being involved in a quarrel with Minos about 
.Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom he assisted against the 
Lycians. He became king of the I.ycians, and Zeus granted him 
the privilege of living 3 generations. 2. Son of Zeus and Laodamia, 
<jr, according to others, of Evander and Deidamia, and a brother of 
Clarus and Thenion. He was a Lycian prince, and a grandson of 
No. I. In the Trojan war he was an ally of the Trojans, distinguished 
by his valour, but was slain by Patroclus (Homer, Iliad, xvi). 

SarsIna {Sarsina), ancient town of Umbria, on the river Sapis, 
subsequently a Roman municipium, celebrated as the birthplace 
of Plautus. 

SassanIdae, the name of a dynasty which reigned in Persia 
from a.d. 226 to 651. i, Artaxerxes (the Ardishir or Ardshir 
of the Persians), the founder of the dynasty, reigned a.d. 22b-40. 
He was a son of one Babek, an inferior officer. Artaxerxes had 
served with distinction in the army of Artabanus, the king of 
Parthia, was rewarded with ingratitude, and took revenge in revolt 
He claimed the throne on the plea of being descended from the 
ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of the great Cyrus. The people 
supported him, as he declared himself the champion of the ancient 
Persian religion. In 226 Artabanus was defeated in a decisive 
battle; and Artaxerxes assumed the national title of ‘King of 
Kings.* One of his first legislative acts was the restoration of the 
religion of Zoroaster and the worship of fire. Having succeeded in 
establishing his authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded from tlie 
emperor Alexander Severus the immediate cession of ail those 
I>ortions of the Roman empire that had belonged to Persia in the 
time of Cyrus and Xerxes, that is, the whole of the Roman posses- 
.sions in Asia, as well as Egypt. An immediate war was the conse¬ 
quence. After a severe contest, peace was restored, shortly after 
the murder of Alexander in 237, each nation retaining the posso.ssious 
which they held before the breaking out of the war. See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, vol. i. 2. Sapor I (Shapur), son and successor 
of Artaxerxes I, reigned 240-73. He carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. The latter emperor was 
defeated by Sapor, taken pri.soner, and ke|>t in captivity for the 
remainder of his life. After the capture of Valerian, Sapor con¬ 
quered Syria, destroyed Antioch, and having made himself master 
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of the passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesarea 
His further progress was stopped by Odenathus and Zenobia. 

Hokmisdas I (Hormuz), son of the preceding, who reigned only 
I year, and died 274. 4. Varanes or Vararanes I (Bahram or 

Baharam), son of Hormisdas I, reigned 274-7. carried on wars 
against Zenobia, and after her captivity was involved in a contest 
with Aurelian. 5. Varane*^ 11 (Bahram), son of Varanes I, reigned 
277~94- was defeated by Cams, who took both Seleucia and 
("tesiphon, and his dominions were only saved by the sudden death 
of Carus (283). 6. Varanes III (Bahram), elder son of Varanes II, 

died after a reign of 8 months, 294. 7. N arses (Narsi), younger son 

of Varanes II, reigned 294-303. He carried on a formidable war 
against the emperor Diocletian; but in the second campaign Narses 
was defeated with great loss. In 303 Narses abdicated in favour 
of his son, and died soon afterwards. 8. Hormisdas II (Hormuz), 
son of Narses, reigned 303-10. 9. Sapor II Postumus (Shapur), 

son of Hormisdas II, was bom after the death of his father. He 
reigned 310-81. His reign was signalized by a cmel persecution of 
the Christians. He carried on a successful war for many years 
against Constantins H and his successors. Sapor has been sumarned 
' the Great,' and no Persian king ever had caused such terror to Rome 
as this monarch. Sapor was succeeded by 18 princes of the same 
dynasty; but in 651 Yesdigerd Ilf, the last king, was defeated and 
slain by Kaleb, general of the Khalif Abu-Bekr. Persia then 
became a Mohammedan country. 

Saturnalia, a Roman festival in honour of Satumus. This 
favourite ‘holiday’ began on 17th December, and lasted 7 days; 
doubtless our Christmas revels are a survival of the Saturnalia. 

SaturnIa, an ancient name of Italy. [Italia.] 

SAtuknInus. I. One of the Thirty I'yrants, was a general of 
Valerian, by whom he was much beloved. Disgusted by the de¬ 
bauchery of Gallienus, he accepted fiom the soldiers the title of 
emperor, but was put to death by the troops, who could not endure 
the sternness of his discipline. 2. A native of Gaul, and an able 
olTicer, was appointed by Aurelian commander of the eastern 
frontier, and was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria during the 
reign of Probus, by whose soldiers he was eventually .slain. 

S.\turnInus, L. Appuleius, Roman demagogue, was quaestor, 
104 B.c , and tribune of the plebs for the first time, 102. He entered 
into alliance with Marius, and acquired great popularity. He 
Ixvame a candidate for the tribunate for the second time, 100, and 
obtained it by the murder of his rival. As soon as he had entered 
upon oltice he brought forward an agrarian law, which led to the 
banishment of Metellus Numidicus. Saturninus proposed other 
|xipular measures, such as a Lex Frumentaria, and a law for founding 
new colonics in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. In the comitia for 
the elcctitin of the magistrates for the following year, Saturninus 
obtained the tribunate for the third time. At the same time there 
was a struggle for the consulship between Glaucia and Memmius, 
and as the latter seemed likely to carry his election, Saturninus 
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and Glaucia hired some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. This last act produced a reaction against Saturninus 
and his associates. The senate declared them public enemies, and 
ordered the consuls to put them down by force. Marius was un¬ 
willing to act against his friends, but he had no alternative. Driven 
out of the Forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the quaestor Saufeius 
took refuge in the Capitol, but tlie partisans of the senate cut off 
the pipes which supplied the Capitol with water. Unable to hold 
out any longer, they surrendered to Marius. As soon as they de¬ 
scended from the Capitol, Marius placed them for security in the 
C uria Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles of the senate-house, 
and pelted them with the tiles till they died. 

SaturnIus, that is, ‘a son of Saturnus,* and accordingly used as a 
surname of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For the same reason the 
name of Saturnia is given both to Juno and Vesta. 

SAturnus, mythical king of Italy, whom the Romans identified 
with the Greek Cronos, and hence made the former the father of 
Jupiter, Neptune. Pluto, and Juno; but there is in reality no resem¬ 
blance between the attributes of the two deities. The resemblance 
i.s much stronger between Demeter and Saturn, for all that 
the Greeks ascribe to their Demeter is ascribed by the Italians to 
Saturn. Saturnus was said to have derived his name from sowing 
[sero, sevi, satum), and was leputed the introducer of civilization 
and social order, which are inseparably connected with agriculture. 
His reign is conceived to have been the golden ago of Italy. As 
agricultural industry is the source of wealth, his wife was Ops, the 
representative of plenty. The story ran that the god came to Italy 
in the reign of Janus, by whom he was hospitably received, and that 
he formed a settlement on the Capitoline hill, which was hence called 
the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that hill, on the road leading up 
to the Capitol, there stood in after times the temple of Saturn. 

SAtyri, a class of beings in Greek mythology connected with the 
worship of Dionysus. They represent the luxuriant vital powers of 
nature. They are commonly said to be the sons of Hermes and 
Iphthima, or of the Naiades, The Satyrs are represented with 
bristly hair, the nose round and turned upwards, the ears pointed 
at the to]), like those of animals, with 2 small horns growing out of 
the top of the forehead, and with a tail like that of a horse or goat. 
In works of art they are represented at different stages of life; the 
older ones w'cre commonly called Sileni, and the younger ones are 
termed Satyrisci. The Satyrs are always descri))ed as fond of wine 
(whence they often appear either with a cup or a thyrsus in their 
hand), and of every kind of sensual pleasure. They were greatly 
dreaded by mortals. Later writers, e.specially the Roman poets, 
confound the Satyrs with the Italian Fauni, and represent them willi 
larger horns and goats* feet, although originally they were quite 
distinct kinds of beings. Praxiteles regarded his * Satyr’ as one of 
liis most successful w^orks. (See Fig. 55.) 

SAtyrus. I. Comic actor at Athens, is said to have given in¬ 
structions to Demosthenes in the art of gesture in the course of a 
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speech. 2. Peripatetic philosopher and historian, who lived in tlic 
time of Ptolemy Philopator. He wrote a collection of biographies, 
including lives of Philip and Demosthenes. His Life of Euripides 
was discovered in a mutilated form at Oxyrhynchus in 1911. It i.i 
:;i the form of a dialogue. 

Sauroct6nos, ‘lizard-slayer,* an epithet of Apollo. 

Saxa, DEcIdius, native of Celtiberia, and originally one of Caesar's 
soldiers, eventually accompanied Antony to the East, and was made 
by him governor of Syria. Here he was defeated by the younger 
I-abienus and the Parthians, and was slain (40 b.c.). 

Sax6nes, powerful people in Germany, who originally dwelt in 
the S. part of the Cimbric Chersonesus, between the rivers Albis 
(Elbe) and Chalusus (Trave), in the modern Holstein. They first 
occur in history' in a.d. 286, and afterwards appear at the head of a 
confederacy of Gorman people, who united under the general name 
of Saxons, and who occupied the country between the Elbe, the 
Rhine, the Lippe, and the German Ocean. A portion of the Saxons, 
With the Angli, conquered Britain about the middle of the fifth 
i.entMry. 

ScAEVA, CassIus, centurion in Caesar’s army, who distinguished 
himself by his valour at the battle of Dyrrhachium. 

ScARvbi.A, the name of a family of the Mucia gens. i. C. Mucius 
'■IcAF.voLA. When king Por.sena was blockading Koine, C. Mucius 
went out of the city with the intention of killing him. [Porsena.] 
Mucius received the name of Scaevola, or 'left-handed,' from the 
circumstance of the loss of his right hand. 2. P. Mucius Scaevola, 
tribune of the plebs, praetor, 136; and consul, 133. In 131 he 
succeeded his brother Mucianus as pontifcx maximiis. Scaevola was 
ilistinguished for his knowledge of the Jus Pontificium. His fame as 
1 lawyer i.s recorded by Cicero in several passages. 3. Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the augur, married the daughter of C. Laelius, the friend 
of Scipio Africanus the younger. He was tribune of the plebs, 128; 
plebeian aedile, 125, and as praetor was governor of the province of 
.\sia in 121. He was prosecuted after his return from his province 
for the offence of repetitndae, in 120, by T. Albucius, but w'as ac¬ 
quitted. He was consul, 117. He lived at least to the tribunate of 
P. Siilpicius Kufus, 88. Cicero, who was born in ro6, informs us that 
iftcr iic had put on the toga vinlis, his father took him to Scaevola, 
who was then an old man, and that he kept close to him in order to 
profit by his remarks. After his death Cicero became a hearer of 
C}. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifcx. The augur was distinguished for 
his knowledge of the law; but none of his writings are recorded. 
Be is one of the speakers in the treatise De Oratore, in the Laelius, 
and in the De Republica (i. 12), See Wilkins, Introduction to the 
De Oratore,21-6. 4. Q. Mucius Scaevola, pontifcx maximus, 

son of No. 2, was tribune of the plebs, 106; curule aedile, 104, 
and consul, 95, with Licinius Crassu.s, the orator, as his colleague. 
After his consulship Scaevola was proconsul of Asia, in which 
capacity he gained the esteem of the people under his government. 
Subsequently he was made pontifcx maximus. He lost his life in 
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the consulship of C. Marius the younger and Cn. Papirius Carbo (82), 
having been proscribed by the Marian party. Cicero, Ep. ad 
Aiticum, ix. 15, § 2. The virtues of Scaevola are recorded bv Cicero, 
who, after the death of the augur, became an attendant {auditor) 
of the pontifex. He was a man of the highest character. He is 
the first Roman to whom we can attribute a scientific and sys¬ 
tematic handling of the Jus Civile, which he accomplished in a 
work in 18 books. 

ScAMANDER, the Celebrated river of the Troad. As a mytho¬ 
logical personage, the river-god was called Xanthus by the gods. 

ScamandrTus, son of Hector and Andromache, whom the people 
of Troy called Astyanax, because his father was the yirotcctor of 
the city of Troy. 

ScaptE H'J’le, also called Scaptesyle, a small town on the coast of 
Thrace, opposite Thasos. Its gold mines were worked by the 
Thasians. Thucydides here arranged the materials for his history. 

ScApula, P. Ostorius, governor of Britain about a.d. 50, defeated 
the tribe of the Silures, took prisoner their king Caractacus, and 
sent him in chains to Rome.—Tacitus, Annals, xii. 31 9. 

SCAURUS, the name of a family of the Aemilia gens. 1. M 
Aemilius Scaurus, raised his family from obscurity to the highest 
rank among the Roman nobles. He was born in 163 b.c. Notwith¬ 
standing his patrician descent, he at first thought of carrying on 
some moan trade, like his father, but finally resolved to devote 
lumself to the study of eloffuence. He served in the army, where he 
appears to have gained distinction. He was cunile aedile in 123. 
He obtained the consulship in 115, when he carried on war with 
.success against several Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the 
head of an embassy to Jugurtha; and in iii he accompanied the 
consul L. Calpurnius IBestia, as one of his legates, in the war against 
Jugurtha. Both he and the consul took bribes from the Numidian 
king to obtain for him a favourable peace, for which offence an 
indictment was brought forward by C. Mamilius, the tribune of the 
plebs; but though Scaurus had been guilty, he contrived to be 
appointed one of the three quaesitores who were elected for the 
purpose of prosecuting the criminals. He thus secured himself, but 
was unable to save any of his accomplices. In 109 Scaurus was 
censor with M. Livius Drusus. In his consulship he restored the 
Milvian bridge, and constructed the Aemilian road. In 107 he was 
elected consul a second time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus. In 
the struggles between the aristocratical and popular parties, Scaurus 
was always a warm supporter of the former. He died about 89 
2. M. Aemilius Scaurus, eldest son of the preceding, and stepson of 
the dictator Sulla, served under Pompey as quaestor in the third 
Mithridatic war. After this he commanded an array in the East. 
He was curule aedile in 58, when he celebrated the public games 
with extraordinary splendour. In 56 he was praetor, and in the 
following year governed the province of Sardinia, which he 
plundered. On his return to Rome he was accused of the crime of 
repetundae. He was defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and others. 
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and was acquitted. He was accused again in 52, under Pompey's 
new law against ambitus, and was condemned. 3. M. Aemilius 
S cAURUS, son of No. 2, and Mucia, the former wife of Pompey the 
triumvir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He 
accompanied the latter into Asia, after the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, 
but betrayed him into the hands of the generals of M. Antonins, in 
35. 4. Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, son of No. 3, was a distin¬ 

guished orator and poet, but dissolute. Being accused of majestas 
under Tiberius, a.d. 34, he killed himself. 

ScftLfiRATUs Campus, place in Rome, close to the Porta Collina, 
where vestals who had broken their vows were entombed alive. 

ScF-nItae ('dwellers in tents'), the general name used by the 
Greeks for the Bedouin tribes of Arabia Deserta. 

ScIpIo, the name of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens, said 
to have been given to the founder of the family, because he served 
:us a staff in directing his blind father. The family tomb of the 
Scipios was discovered in 1780, and the inscriptions and other 
curiosities are now deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino at Rome. 
I. P. CoR.NKLius SciPio, magister equitum, 396 b.c., and consular 
tribune. 395 and 394. 2. L. Corn. Scipio, consul. 350. 3. P. Corn. 

SciPio Barbatus, con.sul, 328, and dictator, 306. He was also 
pontifex inaximus. 4. L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the great-great¬ 
grandfather of the conqueror of Hannibal, consul, 298, when he 
earned on war against the Etruscans, and defeated them near Vola- 
terrae. 5. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was consul, 260. in 
the first Punic war, and a second time in 254. 6. L. Corn. Scipio, 

also son of No. 4, was consul, 259, He drove the Carthaginians out 
of Sardinia and Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian com¬ 
mander. He was censor in 258. 7. P. Corn. Scipio Asina, son of 

No. 5, was consul, 221, and, with his colleague M. Minucius Rufus, 
subdued the Istri, 8. P. Corn. Scipio, son of No. 6, was consul, 
with 1 1. Sempronius Longus, in 218, the first year of the second Punic 
war. He encountered Hannibal, on his march into Italy, in Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul; but the Romans were defeated, the consul himself 
received a .severe wound, and w'as only saved from death by the 
courage of his young son, Publius, the future conqueror of Hannibal. 
Scipio now retreated across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, first 
took up his quarters at Placentia, and subsequently withdrew to the 
hills on the left bank of the Trebia, where he w^as joined by the other 
consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter resolved upon a battle. 
The result was the defeat of the Roman army. In the following 
year (217), Scipio, w^hose imperium had been prolonged, crossed 
over into Spain, where, with his brother Cneius, he made head 
against the Carthaginians till 211, wdien they were defeated 
and slain. 9. Cn. Corn. Scipio Calvus, son of No. 6, and brother of 
No. 8, was consul, 222, with M. Claudius Marcellus. 10. P. Corn. 
Scipio Africanus Major, son of No. 8, was born in 234. He was 
one of the greatest men of Rome. He is first mentioned in 218 at 
tlie battle of the Ticinus, when he saved the life of his father. He 
fought at Cannae two years afterwards (216), when he was already 
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a tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman officers 
>vho survived that fatal day. He was chosen along with Appius 
Claudius to command the remains of the army, which had taken 
refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to his youthful heroism and 
presence of mind that the Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving 
Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying their rash project 
into efiect. He was already so popular that he was elected aedile in 
212, although he had not yet reached the legal age. In 2io, after 
the death of his father and uncle in Spain, Scipio, then barely 24, 
was chosen with enthusiasm to take the command in that country. 
His success was striking. In the first campaign {210) he took the 
important city of Carthago Nova, and in the course of the next 3 
years he drove the Carthaginians entirely out of Spain. He re¬ 
turned to Rome in 206, and was .elected consul for the following 
year (205), although he had not yet filled the office of praetor. He 
was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, and to bring the contest 
to an end at the gates of Carthage; and obtained a fleet and army 
for that purpose. After spending the winter in Sicily, and com¬ 
pleting all his preparations for the inva.sion of Africa, he crossed 
over in the course of the following year. Success again attended 
his arms. The Carthaginians and their ally Syphax were defeated; 
and the former were compelled to recall Hannibal from Italy as the 
only hope of saving their country. The long struggle between the 

2 peoples was at length brought to a close by the battle fought near 
the city of Zarna on the 19th of October, 202, in which Scipio gained 
a decisive victory over Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative but 
submission; but the final treaty was not concluded till the following 
year (201). Scipio returned to Italy in 201, and entered Rome in 
triumph. The surname of Africanus was conferred upon him. He 
took no prominent part in public affairs during the next few years. 
He was censor in 190 with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul a second 
time in 194 with Ti. Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was one of the 

3 commissioners who were sent to Africa to mediate between 
Masinis.sa and the Carthaginians; and in the same year he was one 
of the ambassadors sent to Autiochus at liphesus, at whose court 
Hannibal w'as then residing. In 190 Africanus served as legate 
under his brother Lucius in the war against Antiochus the Great. 
After their return, Lucius and subsequently Africanus himself were 
accused of having received bribes from Antiochus, and of having 
appropriated to their own use part of the money which had been 
paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. The successful issue of 
the prosecution of Lucius emboldened his enemies to bring the 
great Africanus himself before the people. His accuser was M. 
Naevius, the tribune of the people, and the accusation was brought 
in 185. When the trial came on, and Africanus was summoned, he 
proudly reminded the people that this was the anniversary of the day 
on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon them 
to follow him to the Capitol, in order there to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that they would grant the Roman state 
other citizens like himself. Scipio was followed by crowds to the 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio quitted 
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Rome, and retired to bis country seat at Liturnum, The tribiiat% 
wished to renew the prosecution; but Gracchus wisely persuaded 
them to let it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome. The year 
o/his death is uncertain: probably 183. (See Fig. 56.) 11. L, Corn 

Scipio Asiaticus. also called Asagenes or Asiagenus, was the son of 
No. 8 and the brotlier of the great Africanus. He served under his 
, c- Spam; was praetor in 193, when he obtained the province 

f defeated Antiochna 

at Mt. Sipjdus m 190, entered Rome in triumph in the followine 
year, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus. His accusation and 
condemnation have been already related in the life of his brother 
12. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus, elder son of the great Africanus 
was prevented by his weak health from taking any part in public 
affairs. 13. L. or Cn. Corn Scipio Africanus, younger son of the 
great Africanus. He accompanied his father into Asia in 190, and 
was taken prisoner by Antiochus. 14. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, 
a descendant of No. 11, belonged to the Marian party, and w^s consul, 
83, with C. Norbanus. 15. P. Corn. Scipio Aemilianus Africanus 
Minor, was the younger son of L. Aemilius Paulus, the conqueroi 
id Macedonia, and was adopted by P. Scipio [No. 12], the son of the 
i onqueror of Hannibal. He was born about 185. In his 17th year 
he accompanied his father Paulus to (Greece, and fought under him 
at the battle of Pydna, 168. Scipio ilevoted himself with ardour to 
literature, and formed an intimate friendship with Polybius and 
i^anaetius, and with the poets Lucilius and Terence. He is said 
to have assisted the latter in the composition of his comedies. His 
friendship with Laelius has been immortalized by Cicero's cele¬ 
brated treatise entitled Laelius, sive de Amicitia. Scipio first 
served in Spain with great distinction as military tribune under 
the consul L. Lucullus in 151. On the breaking out of the third 
Ihinic war in 149 he accompanied the Roman army to Africa, again 
with the rank of military tribune. By his braver)^ and military 
skill he repaired the mistakes of the consul Manilius, whose army 
one occasion he saved from destruction. He returned to Rome in 


148, and liad already gained such popularity that when he became 
a candidate for the aedile.ship for the following year (147) he wa.s 
elected consul, although he was only 37, and had not therefore 
attained the legal age. The senate assigned to him Africa as his 
province. He prosecuted the siege of Carthage with the utmost 
vigour; and, in spite of a desperate resistance, captured it in the 
spring of 146. After reducing Africa to the form of a Roman pro¬ 
vince, Scipio returned to Koine in the same year, and celebrated a 
-splendid triumph. In 142 Scipio was censor, and he attempted to 
repress the luxury and immorality of his contemporaries. In 139 
Scipio was accused by Ti. Claudius A.sellus of majestas, but acquitted. 
I'lie speeches which he delivered on the occasion obtained great 
celebrity. It appears to have been after this event that Scipio was 
sent on an embassy to Egypt and Asia to attend to the Roman 
interests in those countries. The long continuance of the war in 
Spain again called Scipio to the consulship. He was appointed 
tionsul in his absence, and had the proxunce of Spain assigned to 
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him in 134. His operations were attended with success; in 
133 he brought the war to a conclusion by the capture of the (ity 
of Numantia after a long siege. He now received the surname of 
Numantinus in addition to that of Africanus. During his absence 
in Spain Tib. Gracchus had been put to deat h. Scipio was married 
to Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but he had no sympathy 
with his reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. Upon his return to 
Rome in 132 he took the lead in opposing the popular party, ind 
endeavoured to prevent the agrarian law of Tib. (iracchus from 
being carried into effect. In the disputes that arose in consequence, 
he was accused by Carbo as the enemy of the people, and upon his 
again expressing his approval of the death of Tib. Gracchus, the 
people shouted out, ‘Down with the tyrant!* In the evening he 
went home with the intention of composing a speech hir the follow¬ 
ing day; but next day he was found dead in his room. He is supposed 
y, have been murdered, and Cicero mentions Carbe as his assas^^ir*. 
16. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, that is, 'Scipio with the pointed nose,* 
was the son of Cn. Scipio Calvus, who fell in Spain in 211 fiso. Qj. 
He is first mentioned in 204 as a young man w'ho was ji.dgofl by the 
senate to be the best citizen in the state, and was therefore sent to 
along with the Koman nuitroiis to receive the statue of the 
Jdacan Motlicr, which had been brought from Pessinus. He was 
•'llrule nedile in ii;6; praetor in 194, when he fought with success in 
[ arther Spain; and consul in 191, when he defeated the Boii, and 
triumpheci over them on his return to Rome. Scipio Nasica was a 
celebrated jurist, and a house ^vas given nim by the state in the 
bacra, in order that he might be more easily consulted. 17. P. 
Corn. Scipio Nasica Corculum (‘the sagacious*), son of No. 16, in¬ 
herited a love of jurisprudence, and became so celebrated for his 
knowledge of the pontifical and civil law, that he received the sur¬ 
name ot Corculum. He was elected pontifex maximus in 150. 
18. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica Serapio, son of No. 17, chiefly known 
as the leader of the senate in the murder of Tib. Gracchus. In 
consequence of his conduct on this occasion, Nasica became an 
object of such detestation to the people that the senate found it 
advisable to send him on a pretended mission to Asia, although he 
was pontifex maximus, and ought not, therefore, to have quitted 
Italy. He did not venture to return to Rome, and died soon after¬ 
wards at Pergamum. 

SciRON, a robber who infested the frontier between Attica and 
Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers who passed through 
tlie country, but compelled them on the Scironian rock to wash his 
feet, and kicked them into the sea while they were thus employed. 
At the foot of the rock there was a tortoise, which devoured the 
bodies of the robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 

ScOlIa, short lyrical poems, intended to be sung after dinner. 
They were in high favour in Athens. Several specimens are extant. 

Sc6pas. I. An Aetolian, who held a leading position among 
his countrymen at the period of the outbreak of the war with Philip 
and the Achaeans, 220 b.c. ; in the first year of which he commanded 
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the Aetolian army. After the close of the war with Philip he with¬ 
drew to Alexandria. Here he was received with favour by the 
ministers of the young king, Ptolemy V, and was appointed to the 
command of the army against Antiochus the Great, but was un- 
succe.ssful. Notwithstanding this he continued in high favour at 
the Egyptian court; but having formed a plot in 196 to obtain by 
force the chief administration of the kingdom, he was arrested and 
put to death. 2. A distinguished sculptor and architect, was a 
native of Paros, and appears to have belonged to a family of artists 
in that island. He flourished from 395 to 350 B.c. He was the 
architect of the temple of Athena Alea at Tega, in Arcadia, which 
was coninienred soon after 394 b.c. He was one of the artists em¬ 
ployed in executing the bas-reliefs which decorated the frieze of the 
mau.soleum at Halicarnassus in Caria. Among the statues and 
grou]is of Scopas, the best known is his group of figures representing 
the destruction of the sons and daughters of Niobe. But the most 
rsteeme<l of all the works of Scopas, in antiquity, was his group 
representing Achilles conducted to the island of I^eucc by the divin¬ 
ities of the sea. See E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (1910). 

ScoTi, a people mentioned, together with the Picti, by the later 
Homan wiiters as one of the chief tribes of the ancient Caledonians 
They dwelt in the S of Scotland and in Ireland. 

ScrIb6nIa, wife of Octavianus, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
h,i»l been married twice before. By one of her former husbands, 
P Scijiio, she had 2 children: P. Scipio, who was con.sul, 16 b c., and 
a (laughter, Cornelia, who was married to Paulus Aemilius 1 epidus, 
ceii.sor, 22 B.c. Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribonius Ubo, who 
was the father-in-law of Sex. Pornpey. Augustus married her in 
40, on the advice of Maecenas, because he was then afraid that 
'^ex. Pornpev would form an alliance with Antony to cni.sh him; 
but having renewed his alliance with Antony, Octavian divorced 
hei in the following year (39), on the very day on w’hich she had 
b«trne him a daughter, Julia, in order to marry Livia. Scribonia 
long survived her separation from Oc tavian. In a.d. 2 she accom¬ 
panied, of her own accord, her daughter Julia into exile to the island 
of Pandataria. 

hcRlB(‘)Nlus COrIo. [Curio.] 

ScKiiTORES lIisTORiAE Augustae, six writers who compiled a 
dry, though useful, biography of the Roman emperors from Iladrian 
to Nurnenan (a.d. 117-2S4). 

ScYi.AX, of Caryanda in Caria, was sent by Darius Hysta.spis 
to explore the coa.st of A.sia from the Indies to tlie Red Sea. d here 
is still extant a Petiplus bearing the name of Scylax, but which could 
not have been written by him. 

ScYLLA and Charybdis, the names of tw’o rocks between Italy 
and Sicily. In the one nearest to Italy was a cave, in which dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Ciataeis, a fearful monster, barking like a 
dog, with 12 feet, and 6 long necks and heads, each of which con¬ 
tained 3 rows of sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which w'as much 
lower, contained an immen.se fig tree, under which dwelt Charybdis. 
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who thrice every day swallowed down the waters of the sea, and 
thrice threw them up again. This is the Homeric account [Odyssey, 
xii. 85-110): but later traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Hercules is said to have killed her, because she stole 
some of the oxen of Geryon; but Phorcys is said to have restored 
her to life. Virgil (Aen. vi. 286) speaks of several Scyllae, and places 
them iu the lower world. 

ScYLLA, daughter of king Nisus of Megara. [Nisus J 

ScYMNUS, of Chios, wrote a Periegesis, or description of the eartJi, 
in prose, which is consequently different from the Periegesis in 
iambic metre which has come down to us from an unknown writer. 

ScYROs, island in the Aegaean Sea, E. of Euboea. Here Thetis 
concealed her son Achilles in woman's attire among the daughters 
of Lycomedes, and here also Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles by Dei- 
damia, was brought up. 

Sci^THiA, name applied to very different countries at different 
times. The Scythia of Herodotus comprises the S.E. parts ».)f 
Europe, between the Carpathian mountains and the river Tanals 
[Don). The Scythians were a nomad people. They lived in covere<l 
wagons, which Aeschylus describes as 'lofty houses of wicker-work, 
on well-wheeled chariots.' They kept large troops of horses, anil 
were mo.st expert in cavalry exercises and archery; and hence, as 
the Persian king Darius found, when he invaded their country (507 
B.C.), it was almost impossible for an army to act against them. 
They retreated, w^agons and all, before the enemy, harassing him 
with their light cavalry, and leaving famine and exposure, in their 
bare steppes, to do the rest. A modification of their habits Iiad, 
however, taken place before Herodotus described them. The 
fertility of the plains on the N. of the Euxine, and the influence of 
the Greek settlements at the mouth of the Bnrysthenes, and along 
the coast, had led the inhabitants of this part of Scythia to settle 
down as cultivators of the soil, and had brought them into com¬ 
mercial and other relations with the Greeks. In later times the 
Scythians were gradually overpowered by the Sarmatians, who gavr^ 
ttieir name to the whole country. In writers of the time of the Roman 
empire the name of Scythia denotes the greater part of N. Asia. Of 
the people of this region nothing was known except some names. 

Scyth 6 p( 3 lis (O.T. Bethshan), city of Palestine, in the S.E. of 
Galilee, according to the usual division, but sometimes also reckoned 
to Samaria, sometimes to Decapolis, and sometimes to Coele-Syria. 
It is often mentioned in O.T. history, iu the time of the Maccabees, 
and under the Romans. It had a mixed population of Canaanites, 
Philistines, and Assyrian settlers. Under the late Roman empire 
it became the seat of the archbishop of Palaestina Secunda. 

Segesta, the later Roman form of the town called by the Greek.s 
Egesta or Aegesta, in Virgil Acesta; situated in the N.W. of Sicily, 
near the coast between Panomius and Drepanum. It is said to 
have been founded by theiTrojans on 2 small rivers, to which they 
gave the names of Simois and Scamander; hence the Romans made 
it a colony of Aeneas. 
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SegovTa {Segovia), town of the Arevaci, on the road from Emerita 
to Cacsaraugusta. A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant 
at Segovia. 

ShlSACHTHEIA. [SOLON.] 

bJijANUS, AelIus, was bom at Vulsinii, in Etruria, and was the 
son of ScMus Strabo, who was commander of the praetorian troops 
a.1 the close of the reign of Augustus, a.d. i.|. He succeeded his 
father in this command, and gained such influence over Tiberius 
that he made him his confidant. For many years he governed 
J iberius; but not content with this high position, he formed the 
design of obtaining the imperial power. With this view he sought 
to make himself popular with the soldiers, and procured the poison¬ 
ing of Drusus, the son of Tiberius by his wife lavia, whom he had 
seiiuced. After Tiberius had shut himself up in the island of 
('aj)reae, Sojanus had full scope for his machinations; and the death 
of Tivia, the mother of Tiberius (29), was followed by the banish¬ 
ment of Agrippina and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius at last 
began to suspect the designs of Sejanus, and sent Sertorius Macro 
to Rome, with a commission to take command of the praetorian 
cohorts. Macro, after assuring himself of the troops, and depriving 
Sejanus of his usual guard, produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
senate in which the emperor expressed his apprehensions of Sejanus 
I he senate decreed his death, and he was executed. His body wa.^ 
finally thrown into the Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus 
perished at the same time; and his son and daughter shared his 
hitc. See Tacitus, Annals, iv onward. 

Sj^lTInE, the Greek moon-goddess, identified in later times with 
Artemis. She was sister of Helios (the Sun). 

"--ElkucIa, the name of several cities in different parts of Asia, 
built by Seleucus I, king of Syria, i. S. ad Tigrin, also called 
h 13 abyIonia, S. Assyriae, and S Partliorum, a great city on the 
lunfines of As.syria and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital 
ui vV. Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. The most probable 
opinion IS that it stood on the W. bank of the Tigris, N. of its junction 
wdh the Royal Canal, opposite to the mouth of the river Delas or 
SiJia {Diala), and to the spot where Ctesiphon was afterwards built 
by the Paitliians. It was a little to the S. of the modern city of 
liagruiad. It w'as built in the form of an eagle with expanded wdng.s, 
and was peopled by settlers from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Svria, ami Judaea. It rapidly eclipsed Babylon in wealth. Even 
after the Parthian kings had become masters of the banks of the 
1 igiis, ami had fixed their reshlenee at Ctesiphon, Seleucia remained 
a \ ery considerable city. In the reign of Titus it had, according to 
1 ’hny, 600,000 inhabitants. It declined after its capture by Severus. 
.iud in Julian's expedition it was found entirely deserted. 2. s’ 
I'lKRiA {called SeUukch or Kepse, near Suadetah), city and for¬ 
tress of Syria, founded by Seleucus in April, 300 b.c. It stood on 
the site of an ancient fortress, on the rocks overhanging the sea, 
at the foot of Mt. Pieria, about 4 miles N. of the Orontes, and 12 
miles W. of Antioch. In the war with Egypt, which ensued upon 
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the murder of Antiochus II, Seleucia surrendered to Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (246 b.c.). It was afterwards recovered by Antiochus 
the Great (219). In the war between Antiochus VIII and IX the 
people of Seleucia made themselves independent (109 or io8). The 
city had fallen entirely into decay by the sixth century of our era. 
The surrounding district was called Seleucis. 3. S. ad Belum, 
city of Syria, in the valley of the Orontes, near Apamea. Its site 
is doubtful. 4. S. Tracheotis (Selefkeh), city of Cilicia Aspera, 
was built by Seleucus I on the VV. bank of the river Calycadnus, 
about 4 miles from its mouth. It had an oracle of Apollo, and 
annual games in honour of the Olympian Zeus. It was the birth¬ 
place of the philo.sophers Athenaeus and Xenarchus. 5. S. in 
Mesopotamia {Bir), on the left bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
to the ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of considerable importance 
in ancient military history. 6. A considerable city of Margiana. 
built by Alexander the Great, in a beautiful situation, and called 
Alexandria; destroyed by the barbarians, and rebuilt by Antiochus I, 
who named it Seleucia after his father. 

SfiLEUCis, fertile district of Syria, containing the N.W. part, 
between Mt. Amanus on the N., the Mediterranean on the W., the 
districts of Cyrrhestice and Chalybonitis on the N.E., the desert on 
the E., and Coele-Syria and the mountains of Lebanon on the S. 

Seleucus, the name of several kings of Syria, i. Seleucus 
Nicator, founder of the Syrian monarchy, reigned 312-280 b.c. 
He was the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of distinction among the 
officers of Philip II, and was born about 358. He accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition to Asia. After the death of Alexander 
(323) he espoused the side of Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on 
his expedition against Egypt; but he took a leading part in the 
mutiny of the soldiers, which ended in the death of Perdiccas (321). 
In the second partition of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtained the important satrapy of Babylonia; but it is not till his 
recovery of Babylon from Antigonu.s, in 312, that the Syrian 
monarchy is reckoned to commence. He conquered Susiana and 
Media, and extended his power over all the eastern provinces which 
had formed part of the empire of Alexander, from the Euphrates 
to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 Seleucus formally 
assumed the regal title and diadem. Having leagued himself with 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander against A nligonus, he obtained, 
by the defeat and death of that monarch at Ipsus (301), a great part 
of Asia Minor, as well as the whole of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. Seleucus in 293 consigned the government of 
all tlie provinces beyond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as the hand of his own 
youthful wife, Stratonice, for whom the prince had conceived a 
violent attachment. In 286, with the assistance of Ptolemy and 
Lysimachus, he defeated and captured Demetrius, king of Mace¬ 
donia, who had invaded Asia Minor. For some time jealousie.H 
had existed between Seleucus and Lysimachus. [Lysimachus.] 
Seleucus crossed the Hellespont to take possession of the throne of 
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Macedonia, which had been left vacant by the death of Lysimachua 
(281); but he had advanced no farther than Lysimachia, when he 
was assassinated by l^tolerny Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his 
old fnend and ally, he had extended a friendly protection. His 
deatli took place in the beginning of 280, and in the 32nd year of 
his reign. He was in his 78th year. Seleucus appears to have 
carried out, with great energy and perseverance, the projects origin¬ 
ally formed by Alexander himself, for the Ilellenization of his Asiatic 
empire; and we find him founding, in almost every province, Greek 
or Macedonian colonies, which became so many centres of civiliza¬ 
tion and relinement. 2. Seleucus II Callinicus (2.46-220), was 
the eldest son of Antiochus 11 by his first wife Laodice. The first 
rnca.snre of his administration, or rather that of his mother, was to 
put to death liis stepmother, Berenice, together with her infant son. 
To avenge his sister Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, invaded the 
dominions of Seleucus, and not only made himself master ol Antioch 
and tlie whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed beyond the 
Euphrat(!s and the 'figris. When Ptolemy had been recalled to his 
own dominions by domestic disturbances, Seleucus recovered posses¬ 
sion of the greater part of the provinces which he had lost. Seleucus 
next became involved in a dangerous war with his brother, Antiochus 
llicrax, and aftenvards undertook an expedition to the East, with 
a view to reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria 
He was, however, defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a great 
battle, which was long after celebrated by the Partliians as the 
toundation of their independence. Seleucus appears to have been 
engaged in an expedition for the recovery of his provinces in Asia 
.Minor, which liad been seized by Attains, when he was accidentally 
l<ill(‘d by a fall from his hor.se, in the 21st year of his reign, 226. 

3. Skleucus 1(1 Ceraunus (226-223). eldest .son and succes.sor of 
Seleucus II, was assassinated by 2 of his officers, after a reign of 
only 3 years, and was succeeded by his brother, Antiochus the Great 

4. Sei.kucus l^HiLOPATOR (187-173), was the son and successor of 
Antiochus the (}rcat. The rcigii of Seleucus was feeble. He was 
assassinated in 175 by one of his own mini.sters. 5. Seleucus V, 
elilest son of Demetiius II, assumed the royal diadem on learning 
the death of his father, 125; but his mother, Cleopatra, who had 
herself put Deinetnus ilcath, caused Seleucus also to be assassi¬ 
nated. 6. Seleucus VI, Epiphanes, and also Nicator (95-93), was 
the ehlest of the 5 sons of Antiochus VIII Grypus. On the death 
of his father, in 95, he ascended the throne, and slew in battle his 
uncle, Antiochus Cyzicenus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. 
But shortly after Seleucus was in his turn defeated by Antiochus 
Eiiscbes, the son of Cyzicenus, and expelled from vSyria. He took 
refuge in the city of Mopsuestia. in Cilicia; but in consequence of 
his tyranny was burned to death by the inhabitants. See Bevan, 

I he House of Seleucus (in 2 vols.). 

SfiLlNOs, important town in Sicily, situated upon a hill on the 
S.W. coat, and upon a river of the same name. It was founded 
by the Dorians from Megara Hyblaea, on the E. coast of Sicily, 
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628 B.c. It attained prosperity; but it was taken by the Carthagin¬ 
ians in 409, when its inhabitants were slain or sold as slaves, and the 
city mostly destroyed. 

Sella CurOlis, chair of office of curule magistrates. 

S£m£lE, daughter of Cadmus and Harrnonia, at Thebes, and 
accordingly sister of Ino, Agave. Autonoe, and Polydonis. She 
was beloved by Zeus. H€ra, stimulated by jealousy, appeared to 
her in the form of her aged nurse Beroe, and induced her to ask Zeus 
to visit her in the same splendour with which he appeared to Hera. 
Zeus warned her of the danger; but as he had sworn to grant what¬ 
ever she desired, he was obliged to comply. He accordingly appeared 
before her as the god of thunder, and Semele was consumed by the 
lightning; but Zeus saved her child Dionysus with whom she was 
pregnant. Her son afterwards carried her out of the lower world, 
and conducted her to Olympus, where she became immortal umler 
the name of Thyone. 

SEmIrAmis, wife of Ninus, the mythical founder of the Assvrjan 
empire of Ninus or Nineveh. The legend of Serniramis may have 
been borrowed from Eastern (? Median) sources; and some have 
identified her with the Syrian goddess Astarte. See Frazer, Golden 
Uou^h (and ed.), vol. iii, pp. i6i sqq. 

SemnSnes, or Senn6nes, German people, described by Tacitu.s 
as the most powerful tribe of the Suevic race, dwelt between the 
rivers Viadus {Oder) and Albis {Elbe). 

SempronIa, wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul 77 b.c., w'as a woman 
of great personal attractions and literary accomplishments, but of 
a profligate character. She took part in Catiline's conspiracy, 
though her husband w'as not privy to it. 

Senatus, In all the republics of antiquity the government was 
divided between a senate and a popular assembly; and in cases 
where a king stood at the head of allairs, as at Sparta, the king had 
little more than the executive. A senate in the early times was 
regarded as an assembly of elders, which is in fact the meaning of 
tlie Roman senatus as of the Sjiartan gerousia, and its members 
were elected from among the nobles of the nation. The number of 
the senators in the ancient republics bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation was composed. [Boule; 
Gerousia.] The Roman senate consisted originally of 100 members, 
but during most of the period of the Republic the number was 300, 
raised to 900 by Julius Caesar. Augustus, however, ordained that 
the number should be 600. The senate had the general care of the 
public welfare, the management of all affairs with foreign nations, 
and the superintendence of all matters of religion; it commanded 
the levies of troops, regulated the taxes and duties, and had, in short, 
the supreme control of all the revenue and expenditure. 

SEnEca. I. M. Annaeus, the rhetorician, was born at Corduba 
{Cordoba) in Spain, about 61 b.c. Seneca was at Rome in the early 
period of the power of Augustus. He afterwards returned to Spain, 
and married Helvia, by whom he had 3 sons, L. Annaeus Seneca, 
L. Annaeus Mela or Mella, the father of the poet Lucan, and M. 

Q 495 
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Novatus. Seneca was rich, and belonged to the equestrian class. 
At a later period he returned to Rome, where he resided till his death, 
which probably occurred near the end of the reign of Tiberius 
Two of Seneca’s works have come down to us. (i) Controversiarum 
Libri Decern, of which the ist, 2nd, 7th, 8th, and loth books only are 
extant, in an imperfect form. (2) Stiasoriarum Liber, which is 
probably not complete. Seneca's works are commonplace, though 
interspersed with some good ideas and apt expressions. The Sua- 
sortae has been edited with translation by W. A. Edward (1928). 
2. L. Annaeus, philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born at 
Corduba, probably a few years B.c., and brought to Rome when ht* 
was a child. He was a student from his youth, and devoted himself 
to rhetoric and philosophy. He gained distinction as a pleader, an(' 
excited the jealousy of Caligula by the ability with which he con¬ 
ducted a case in the senate before the emperor. In the first year 
of tlie reign of Claudius (a.d. 41), Seneca was banished to Corsica, on 
account of his intimacy with Julia, the niece of Claudius. Seneca 
was recalled (49) by the influence of Agrippina, who had married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius. He obtained a praetorship, and 
tutored the young Domitius, afterwards the emperor Nero. On 
the accession of his pupil to the imperial throne (54), Seneca became 
the adviser of the young emperor. He exerted his influence to 
check Nero's vicious propensities, but at the same he amassed an 
immense fortune. He supported Nero in his contests with his 
mother Agrippina, and was a party to the death of the latter (60) 
After the death of his mother, Nero put no restraint on himself, 
and Seneca became irksome to him, while he coveted the w'calth of 
the philosopher. Seneca asked the emperor for permission to retire, 
and offered to suriender all that he had. Nero affected to be 
grateful for his servicc.s, refused the gift, and sent him away with 
.isst Iran res of affection. Seneca now seldom visited the city, on 
the grouiul of feeble health, or being occupied with hi.s philosophical 
studies. After ihe conspiracy of Piso {65), Nero sent a tribune to 
him with the order of death. Without alarm, Seneca cheered his 
friends by reminding them of the lessons of philosophy. Embracing 
his wife Pompeia Paulina, he prayed her to moderate her grief. 
Hut as Paulina protested that she woultl die with him, the same blow 
opened the veins in the arms of both. Seneca died with the courage 
of a Stuic. Seneca's writings are on moral and philosophical subjects, 
riie most important is the De Bcneficiis, in 7 books. He was also 
the author of 10 tragedies. They contain many striking passages, 
anti have some merit as poems. Seneca had seen much of human 
life 1 lis philosophy was the Stoical, but it was rather an eclecticism 
of Stoicism. His style is antithetical, and apparently laboured, 
yet his language is clear and forcible. The Moral Letters, Moral 
Essays, and Tragedies are in the Loeb Library (3 vols.). The 
Tragedies have been translated into English verse by E. I. Harris 
(1904), aiul the Letters to Luctlius by E. P. Barker (2 vols., 1932). See 
Sir Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904). 

S£n6nes, powerful people in Gallia Lugdunensis, dwelt along 
the upper course of the Sequana {Seine). 
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SentInum, town in Umbria, near the river Aesis; here was fought 
a great battle between tlie Romans (under Fabius and Fecius) 
against the Samnites and the Celts in 295 B.c. The battle was a 
desperate one; the Romans lost Decius and, according to Livy (x. 27), 
over 8,000 men; but the Roman victory was decisive, riu' Colts 
were annihilated, and the fear of a second Celtic attack on Rome 
removed. For 14 years the Samnites kept up the unequal struggle, 
but in 290 peace was tlcclared. The Romans, out of respect for 
their valiant antagonists, allowed them to become allies of Rome on 
equal terms. This closed the third Samnite war. See Momniseii, 
History of Rome, vol. i, pp. 489 sqq. 

SepTas, promontory in the S E. of Thessaly, on which a great part 
of the fleet of Xerxes was wrecked. 

Sepiuagint (symbolized as LXX), the Greek version of the OKI 
Testament, so called from the tradition that it was executed by 
.■seventy {septuaginta) Jewish elders, in obedience to the wishes of 
king Ptolemy, some time in the first half of the third century b.c. 
I'our questions arise as to the origin of the version: (i) Wheie was 
it made? (2) When? (3) By wdiom ? (4) Wience its title? All 

are agreed as to (i): the birthplace of the version was Alexandria. 
As regards (2), there is no reason to doubt that the date assigned 
(early part of 3rd cent. B.c.) is substantially correct. In regard 
to (3), Aristobulus (2nd cent, b.c.) says that, before the days of 
Demetrius Phalareus—librarian to King Ptolemy—a portion of the 
Old Testament had already appeared; but the translation of the 
Law (the ‘Torah’) was made in the time of King Philadclphus. It 
seems probable that the Law and the Prophets, and subsequently the 
‘ Hagiographa' (i.e., the entire Old Testament) were completely 
rendered from the original Hebrew by Hellenistic Jews settled in 
Alexandria. It may therefore be that the making of the LXX, as we 
have it, was not a single act, but a process extending Pom the reign 
of Ptolemy I down to the end of the first century b.c. In reference 
to (4), the statement in the Letter of Aristeas is not unlikely, that 
there was a mission from Jerusalem, consisting of 72 interpreters, 
who attended a conference at Alexandria, and set their seal upon 
the w’ork as a whole. [Aristeas.] The value of the version as a 
whole is not to be disputed, and the light it throws upon the Greek 
language of common life in the third century is undoubted. Of 
iditions, the best is the three-volumed work published by Prof. 
11 . B. Swete (Cambridge University Press); the same writer’s 
Introduction to the Sepiuagint (1900) is also invaluable. 

SEquAna (Seine), one of the principal rivers of Gaul, rising in 
the central parts of that country, and flowing through the province 
ol Gallia Imgdunensis. It is 346 miles in length. Its principal 
affluents are the Matr6na (Marne), Esia (Oise) with its tributary 
the Axbna (Aisne), and Incaunus (Yonne). 

SEquAni, a pow'erful Celtic people in Gallia Belgica. 

sequester, VIbIus, the name attached to a glossary of the 
geographical names contained in the Roman poets. 

SErapIon, physician of Alexandria, in the third century B.c. 
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SfiRAPis or SakApis, Egyptian divinity, whose worship was intro¬ 
duced into Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. His cult was in¬ 
troduced into Rome with that of Isis. He was worshipped as a god 
of healing. He had a most magnificent temple at Alexandria, the 
Serapcuin. See Dill, Roman Society from Nero, pp. 560 sqq. 

SfeuENus, Q., SammonIcus, physician of high reputation at Rome 
for taste and learning, murdered by command of Caracalla, A.D. 212 
He li ft behind him many works. 

SfiRES. [Serica.] 

ShkoIus. [Catilina.] 

SErIca, country in the E. of Asia, the region of the silk-worm, 
which was called hence the adjective serious for 'silken.' 

The Seres are the Chinese. The Great Wall of China is mentioned 
by Amrnianus Marcellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium. 

SErIphus, island in the Aegaean Sea. It is celebrated in mytho¬ 
logy in the story of Perseus. [Perseus.] The copper mines here 
were mined in the Minoan age. Seriphus was colonized by lonians 
from Athens, and it was one of the few islands wliich refused sub¬ 
mission to Xerxes. The island was employed by the Roman emperors 
as a place of banishment for state criminals. 

Serranus. [Regulus.] 

Sert6rIus, Q., Roman soldier, was a native of Nursia, a Sabine 
village, and was born of obscure but respectable parents. He 
served under Marius in the war against the Teutoncs; and before the 
battle of Aquae Sextiae {Aix), 102 b.c., he entered the camp of the 
Teutone.s in disguise as a spy. He also served as tribunus militum 
in Spain under T. Didnis (97). He was quae.stor in 91, and had 
before this time lost an eye in battle. On the outbreak of the 
civil war in 88 he declared himself against the party of the nobles, 
and commanded one of the 4 armies w'hich besieged Rome under 
Marius and Cinna. He was, however, op])oscd to the massacre 
which ensued after Marius and Cinna entered Horne. In 83 Seilonus 
was praetor, and either in this year or the following he went into 
Spam; whence he crossed over to Mauretania, and gained a victory 
over Paccianus, one of Sulla’s generals. After this, at the request 
of the Lusitanians, he became their leader; and for some years 
successfully resisted the Romans. After Sulla had become master 
of Italy. Sertorius was joined by many Romans, and among the rest 
by Perperna, with 53 cohorts. Sertorius established a senate of 
300, into which no jirovincial was admitted. The continued want of 
success on the part of IMetellus, who had been sent against Sertorius 
in 79, induced the Romans to send Pompey to his assistance, but 
with an independent command. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76, 
with a large force, but was unable to gain any decisive advantages. 
For the next 5 years Sertorius kept botli Metellus and Pompey 
at bay. Sertorius was at length assassinated in 72 by PerjX'rna 
and some other Roman ofiicers, who had long been jealous of his 
authority. See Momm.sen, History of Rome, vol. iv, pp. 281 sqq. 

ServIlIa. I. Daughter of Q. Servilius Caepio and the daughter 
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of Livia, the sister of the celebrated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of 
the plebs, 91 B.c. Servilia was married twice; first to M. Junius 
Hrutiis, by whom she became the mother of the murderer of Caesar, 
and secondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. 2. Sister of the 

preceding, was the second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. 

ServIus, Latin grammarian, contemporary with Macrobius, 
who introduces him among the dramatis personae of the Suturnalia. 
He wrote an elaborate commentary on Virgil. 

Sestus, a town in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont, opposite Abydos. [Hellespontus.] 

SSvErus, M. AurElIus Alexander, usually called Alexander 
Severus, Roman emperor, a.d. 222-35, the son of Gessius Marcianus 
and Julia Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus, was born at 
Arce, in Phoenicia, the ist of October, a.d. 205, In 221 he was 
adopted by Elagabalus and created Caesar; and on the death of 
that emperor, on the iith of March, a.d. 222, Alexander ascended 
the throne. After reigning in peace some years, during which iie 
ieformed many abuses, he was involved in war with Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, and gained a victory over him in 232; but was unable 
to pro.sccute his advantage in consequence of intelligence having 
reached him of a movement among the German tribes. He cele¬ 
brated a triumph at Rome in 233, and in 234 he set out for Gaul, 
which the Germans were devastating; but was waylaid by a band 
of mutinous .soldiers, instigated, it is said, by Maximinus, and slain, 
m the 30th year of his age, and the 14th of his reign. Alexander 
Severus was distinguished by justice, wisdom, and clemency in all 
[>ublic transactions, and by the simplicity and purity of his private 
life. —Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. 

SEvErus, FlavIus VXlErius, Roman emperor, a.d. 306-7. He 
was proclaimed Cae.sar by Galerius in 306, and was soon afterwards 
sent against Maxentius, who had assumed the imperial title at Rome. 
Severus surrendered at Ravenna, was taken as a prisoner to Rome 
and compelled to put an end to his life. 

SEvErus, Linlus, Roman emperor, a.d. 461-65, was a Liicanian 
by birth, and owed his accession to Ricimer, who placed him on 
the throne after the assassination of Majorian. During his reign 
the real government was in the hands of Ricimer. 

SitvERUS, L. SeptImIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 193-21 i, was born 
146, near Leptis in Africa. After holding various important military 
commands under M. Aurelius and Comraodus, he was appointed 
tommandcr-in-chief of the army in Pannonia and Illyria. By this 
army he was proclaimed emperor after the death of Pertinax (193). 
He forthwith marched upon Rome, where Juliamis had been made 
emperor by the praetorian troops. Julianus was put to death upon 
his arrival before the city. Severus then turned his arms against 
Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted emperor by the Eastern 
legions, defeated him in a battle near Issus, and shortly afterwards 
put him to death (104). Severus next laid siege to Byzantium, 
which was not taken till 196. During this siege, Severus had crossed 
the Euphrates (195) and subdued the Arabians. He returned to 
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Italy in 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gaul to oppose 
Albinus, who had been proclaimed emperor by the troops in that 
country. Albinus was defeated and slain near Lyons on the 19th 
of I'ebruary, 197. Severus returned to Rome in the same year; 
but after remaining a short time in the capital, he set out for the 
East in order to repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were 
ravaging Mesopotamia. After spending 3 years in the East, where 
he met with success, Severus returned to Rome in 202. For the 
next 7 years he remained tranquilly at Rome; but in 208 he went to 
Britain with his sons Caracalla and Geta. Here he carried on war 
against the Caledonians, and erected the celebrated wall, whicli 
b(jre his name, from the Solway to the Tyne. After remaining 2 
years in Britain he died at Eboracurn {York) on the 4th of February, 
211, aged O5. Cf. M. Platnauer's monograph (1919). 

SkxiIus or SestIus, P., quaestor 63 b.c., and tribune of the jdebs 
57. Like Milo, he kept a band of armed retainers to oppose P. 
Clodius and his partisans; and in the following year (5O) he was 
accu.sefi of vis on account of his violent acts during his tribunate 
lie was defended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and was 
accpiittcd on the 14th of March, chiefly in con.seciuence of the in¬ 
fluence of Pompey. On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, 
Scxtius first espoused Pompey's party, but he afterwards joined 
Caesar. 

SicxTUS I^'mpIrIcus (the empirical philosopher), contemporary of 
(hden. in the first half of the third century of the Christian era. 
I liree works an; extant, remarkable for learning and acumen. Two 
of them are published with translation in the Loeb Library. 

STbyllae, tlie name by which several prophetic women are 
dosignatetl. Some authors mention only 4 Sibyls, but it was more 
commonly believed that there were 10. The most celebrated of 
them i.s the Cuinaean. She was consulted by Aeneas before he 
descended into the lower world. She is said to have come to Italy 
from the East, and she is the one who, according to the famous 
tradition, appeared before king Tarquinius, offering him the Sibyl¬ 
line Books for sale. This collection was jealously preserved in the 
Roman Capitol, and remained there till a d. 405. They were 
consulted as oracles. For the Sibylline Books see Appendix B in 
Postgafe’s Selections from Tibullus, 1903. 

Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. [Dioo.J 

SIclidA, i.sland in the Mediterranean Sea. It was supposed by the 
ancients to be the same as the Homeric island Thrinacia, and it w^as 
therefore froiiueutly called Thrinacia, Trinacria, or Trinacris. The 
soil of Sicily was fertile, and produced in antiquity a quantity of 
wheat, on which the population of Rome relied to a great extent. 
So celebrated was it on account of its corn, that it was repre.sented 
as sacred to Dcmeter, and as the favourite abode of this goddess. 
Hence it was in this island that her daughter Persephone was carried 
away by Pluto. Bc.sides corn, the island produced uune, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and fruits. The Phoenicians, at an early period,' 
formed settlements on all the coasts of Sicily. But the most im- 
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portant of all the immigrants into Sicily were the Greeks, who 
founded a number of very flourishing cities, such as Syracuse, 
Leontini, and Agrigentum in 579, etc. The Greeks received the 
name of Siceliotae to distinguish them from the earlier inhabitants. 
At a later time the Carthaginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. 
After taking Agrigentum in 405, the Carthaginians i)ecame the 
permanent masters of the W, part of the island, and were engaged 
in frequent wars with Syracuse and the other Greek cities. At the 
close of the first Punic war (241) the Carthaginians were obliged to 
evacuate the island, the W. part of which was made a Roman pro¬ 
vince. The E. part still continued under the rule of Hieron of 
Syracuse as an ally of Rome; but after the revolt of Syracuse in the 
second Punic war, and the conquest of that city by Marccllus, the 
whole island was made a Roman province, and was administered by 
a praetor. On the downfall of the Roman empire, Sicily formed 
part of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths; but it was taken from them 
by Belisarius in a.d. 536, and annexed to the Byzantine empire. 
It continued a province of this empire till 828, when it was conquered 
by the Saracens. See Professor Freeman’s History of Sicily (4 vols., 
1891-4). 

SicinIus. I. L. SiciNius Bkllutus, leader of the plebeians in 
their secession to the Sacred Mount in 494 b.c. He was chosen 
one of the first tribunes. 2. L. Sicinius Dentatus, called by some 
writers the Roman Achilles, from his personal prowess. lie was 
tribune of the plebs in 454. He was assassinated by order of the 
Decemvirs in 450, because he endeavoured to persuade the plebeians 
to secede to the Sacred Mount. 

SIci?’ONlA, district in the N.E. of Peloponnesus, bounded on 
the E. by the territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, on the 
S. by the territory of Phlius and Cleonae, and on the N. by the 
Corinthian Gulf. Its area was about 100 square miles. The land 
was fertile, and produced excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish 
were also much prized. Its chief town was Sicyon, which was 
situated a little to the W. of the river Asopus, and at the distance 
of 20, or, according to others, 12 stadia from the sea. Sicyon was 
one of the most ancient cities of Greece. It is said to have been 
originally called Aegial6a or Aegiali, after an ancient king, Aegialeus; 
to have been renamed Mecone, and finally Sicyon, from an Athenian 
of this name. Sicyon is represented by Homer as forming part of 
the empire of Agamemnon; but on the invasion of Peloponnesus it 
became subject to Phalces, the son of Temenus, and was hence 
forward a Dorian state. Sicyon, on account of the small extent 
of its territory, never attained much political importance, and was 
generally dependent either on Argos or Sparta. At the time of the 
second Messenian war it became subject to a succession of tyrants. 
On the death of Clisthenes, the last of these, about 576, a republican 
form of government was established. Sicyon was for a long time 
the chief seat of Grecian art. It gave its name to one of the great 
schools of painting, which was founded by Eupornpus, and which 
produced Pamphilus and Apelles. It is also said to have been the 
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earliest school of statuary in Greece; but its earliest native artist of 
celebrity was Canachus. Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon. 

SiDA, SIDE, city of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. of the 
river -\lelas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in Aeolis, and 
was a chief seat of the worship of Athena, who is represented on jls 
coins holding a pomegranate (a-ldrf) as the emblem of the city. 

S!dR, wife of Orion. 

SiDON, powerful and ancient city of Phoenicia. In the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished the best ships m 
the whole fleet, and their king obtained the highest place, next to 
Xerxes, in the council, «nd above the king of Tyre. In the rejgri 
of Artaxerxes III Ochus, the Sidonians, having taken part in tl)e 
revolt of Phoenice and Cy^irus, and being betrayed to Ochus by 
their own king, Tennes, burnt themselves with their city, 351 B.c 
In addition to its commerce, Sidon was famed for its manufactures 
of glass. See Rawlinson’s History of Phoenicia (1889). 

SIdonIus ApollTnaris, was bom at Lugdunum [Lyons) about 
A.I). 431. He was made a senator by the emperor Avitus, whose 
daughter he had married. After the downfall of Avitus he lived in 
relircnierit; but in 467 appeared again in Rome as ambassadoi 
from the Arverni to Anthemius. He gained the favour of that 
prince by a panegyric; was made a patrician, and prefect of the 
city; and afterwards, though not a priest, bishop of Clermont in 
Auvergne. His extant works (learned but bombastic) are some 
poems, and 9 books of letters. The Letters have been translated by 
O. M. Dalton (Oxford Translations: 2 vols., T015); and the Letters 
and Poems arc in the Loeb Library. See also C. E. Stevens, 
hidonius Apollinaris and his Age. 

ShiEuM [Yemshehr), N.W. promontory of the Troad, and the S. 
heaflUind at the entrance of the Hellespont. It is here that Homer 
places the Grecian fleet and camp in the Trojan war. 

SiG.NlA [Segni), town in Latium, the E. side of the Volscian 
mounlams, founded by Tarquiuius Friscus. It was celebrated for 
its tpm])le of Jupiter Urius, for its astringent wine, for its pears, and 
for a pavement for the floors of house.s, called opus Signinwn. 

Sii.ANioN, Athenian statuary in bronze, was a contemporary of 
Lysippus, and floun.slied 324 B.c. His statue of Sa})pho at Syracu.se 
in the time of Verres is praised by Cicero. 

S!l\nus, jCNlUb. I. M., was praetor 212 b.c. In 210 he accom¬ 
panied P. Scipio to Spain. He fell in battle against the Boii in 196. 
■2. M., consul 109, fought in this year against the Cimbri in Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul, arul was defeated. He was accused in consequence, in 
io.|, by tlie tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, but acquitted. 
3. D., stepfather of M. Bnitiis, having married his mother Servilia. 
He was consul O2, with L. Licinius Murena, along with whom he 
proposed the I.ex Licinia Julia. 4. M., son of No. 3 and of Servilia, 
served in Gaul as Caesar’s legatus in 53. After Caesar’s murder, 
in 44. he accompanied M. Lepidus over the Alps; and in 45 Lepidus 
sent him wdth troops into Cisalpine Gaul, where he fought on the 
side of Antony. He was consul in 25. 
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SiLflNUS. It is remarked in the article Satyr i that the older 
Satyrs were generally termed Sileni; but one of these Sileni is 
commonly the Silenus, who always accompanies Dionysus, whom 
lie is said to have brought up and instructed. I.ike the other 
Satyrs, he is called a son of Hermes; but some make him a son of 
Pan by a nymph, or of Gaea. Being the constant companion of 
Dionysus, he is said, like the god, to have been born at Nysa. 
Moreover, he took part in the contest \vith the Gigantes, and slew 
Enceladus. He is described as a jovial old man, with a bald head, 
a pug-nose, fat and round like his wine-bag, which he always carried 
with him, and generally intoxicated. He is generally represented 
riding on an ass, or supported by other Satyrs. He is mentioned 
along with Marsyas and Olympus as the inventor of the flute, and 
a special kind of dance was called after him. He was an inspired 
prophet; and when he was drunk and asleep he was in the power of 
mortals who might compel him to prophesy and sing by surrounding 
him with chains of flowers. 

SiLfus ItXlIcus, C., Roman poet, was bom about a.d. 25. He 
was of repute as an advocate, and was afterwards one of the Centum- 
viri. He was consul in 68, the year in which Nero perished; he was 
intimate with Vitellius, and was subsequently proconsul of Asia. 
In his 75th year, in consequence of an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death, in the house once occupied by Virgil. The great 
work of Silius Italicus was an heroic poem in 17 books, entitled 
Punica, which has descended to us entire. It is printed with 
translation in the Loeb Library. 

SilOres, powerful people in Britain, inhabiting South Wales. 

SiLVANUs, Latin divinity of the fields and forests. He is also 
called the protector of tlie boundaries of fields. In connection with 
woods {silvestris deus), he presided over plantations, and delighted 
in trees growing wild; whence he is represented as carrying the trunk 
of a cypress. Silvanus is further described as the divinity protecting 
herds of cattle. Later writers identified Silvanus with Pan, Faunus, 
Tnuus, and Aegipan. He is represented as an old man, but cheerful, 
and as being in love with Pomona. 

SiLvIus, son of Ascanius. All the succeeding kings of Alba bore 
the cognomen Silvius. 

SimmIas, of Thebes, first the disciple of the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher Philolaiis, and afterwards the friend and disciple of Socrates, 
at whose death he was present. Simmias wrote 23 dialogues on 
philosophical subjects, all of which are lost. 

SImSis, Greek river-god, the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and the 
father of Astyochus and Hieromneme. 

SImon, a disciple of Socrates, by trade a leather-cutter. 

SImonIdEs. I. Of Amorgos, was the second, both in time and 
in reputation, of the 3 principal iambic poets of the early period of 
Greek literature, namely, Archilochus, Simonides, and Ilipponax. 
He was a native of Samos, whence he led a colony to the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Amorgos. He flourished about 664 b.c. 2. Of 
Ceos, celebrated lyric poet of Greece, was born 556 b.c. From h's 
♦0495 
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native island he proceeded to Athens, and thence into Thessaly, 
where he lived under the patronage of the Aleuads and Scopads. 
He afterwards returned to Athens, and in 4S9 conquered Aeschylus 
in the contest for the prize which the Athenians offered for an elegy 
on those who fell at Marathon. He composed several other works 
of tlic same description; and in his eightieth year his long poetical 
career at Athens was crowned by the victory which he gained with 
the ditliyrainbic chorus (447), being the fifty-sixth prize which he 
had carried off. Sliortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by 
Hieron, at whose court he lived till his death m 467. He made 
literature a profession, and is said to have been the first who took 
money for his poems. The chief characteristics of the poetry of 
Simonides were sweetness (whence his surname of Melicertes) and 
elaborate finish, though in originality he was far inferior, not only 
to the early lyric poets, but also to his contemporary Pindar. 
[Some of his choicest lyrics are translated (with the Greek text) in 
Mr. h\ Brooks’s CiYceh Lyric Poets. His most famous effort, perhaps, 
IS his noble epitaph on the dead heroes of Thermopylae quoted in 
Herodotus, vii. 228. See Murray, History of Greek Literature, 
pp. loO 8.] 

SiMPLlctus, one of the last philosophers of the Neo-Platonic school, 
was a native of Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonius and Damascius. 
In consequence of the persecutions in the reign of Justinian, Sim¬ 
plicius took refuge at the court of the Persian king Chosroi's. He 
returned home about 543. Simplicius wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle and on the Enchiridion of h'pictetus, which arc extant. 

SInis or SiNNis, son of Polypemon, Pemon, or Poseidon, by 
Sylca, daughter of Corinthus. He was a robber, who frequented 
the isthmus of Corinth, and killed the travellers whom he captured 
by fa.stening them to the top of a fir tree, wdiich he bent, and then 
let spring up again. He was killed in this manner by Theseus. 

SiNON, son of Aesimus, or, according to later accounts, of 
Sisyphus, and grand-son of Autolj^cus, was a relation of Ulysses, 
whom he accompanied to Troy. He allowed himself to be taken 
prisoner by the 'frojans, and then persuaded them to admit into 
their city the wooden horse filled with armed men. The Trojans 
believed the deceiver, and dragged the horse into the city; where¬ 
upon Sinon at night let the Greeks out of the horse, who thus 
took Troy. 

S!n6pE, important Greek colony on the Kuxine, stood on the N. 
coast of Asia Minor, on the \V. headland of the great bay of which 
the delta of the iiver Halys forms the E. headlanci. It was an early 
colony of the Milesians. Having been tlestroyed in the invasion 
of Asia by the Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony from 
Miletus, 632 B.C., and became the greatest commercial city on the 
Enxine. Its territory, called Sino]us, extended to the banks of the 
Halys It was the birthplace and residence of Mithridates the Great, 
who enlarged and beautified it. Shortly before the murder of 
Julius Caesar it was colonized by the name of Julia Caesarea Felix 
Sinope. At the time of Constantine it had declined so much as 
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to be ranked second to Amasia. It was the native city of the 
philosopher Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and of the 
historian Baton. 

SInOessa {Rocca di Mandragone), last city of Latium on the 
confines of Campania, to which it originally belonged, was situated 
on the sea-coast and on the Via Appia. It was colonized by the 
Romans, together with Minturnae, 296 b.c. It possessed a good 
harbour, and was a place of commercial importance. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood were warm baths, called Aquae Sinuessanae. 

SiPHNUS {Siphanto), island in the Aegaean Sea, forming one of the 
Cyclades, S.E. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, and about 40 
miles in circumference. Its original name was Merope; and it was 
colonized by lonians from Athens. In consequence of their gold 
and silver mines, the Siphnians were regarded in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus as the wealthiest of the islanders. Siphnus refused tribute 
to Xerxes; and one of its ships fought on the side of the Greeks at 
Salamis. Owing to the moral reputation of the Siphnians, to act 
like a Siphnian {^Kpvtd^eiv) became a term of reproach. 

SIr£nes, sea-nymphs who had the power of charming by their 
songs all who heard them. When Ulysses (Homer, Odyssey, xii) 
came near their island, the Sirens endeavoured to allure him and 
his companions, but he stuffed the ears of his companions with 
wax, and tied himself to the mast of his vessel. The Sirens are also 
connected with the legends of the Argonauts and the rape of Per- 
sephdne. When the Argonauts sailed by, the Sirens began to sing, 
but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed them; and as it had been decreed 
that they should live only till someone hearing their song should 
pass by unmoved, they threw themselves into the sea, and were 
metamorphosed into rocks. 

SIrEnOsae, called by Virgil (Aen, v. 864) Sirenum scopuli, 3 
small uninhabited and rocky islands near the S. side of the Prom. 
Misenum, off the coast of Campania, which were, according to 
tradition, the abode of the Sirens. 

SlRius, the dog-star. [Canis.] 

SirmIo {Sinnione), promontory on the S. shore of the Lacus 
Benacus {Lago di Garda), on which Catullus had a villa. 

SiRMiUM {Mitrovitza), city in Pannonia Inferior, was situated on 
the left bank of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, and 
under the Romans became the capital of Pannonia. 

SlSENNA, L. CorneUus, Roman annalist. In the piratical war 
(67 B.c.) he was the legate of Pompey, and having been dispatched 
to Crete in command of an army, died in that island at the age of 
about 52. He wrote a history of his own time, and he translatecl 
the Milesian fables of Aristides. 

SiSTRUM, a ritual 'rattle,' used in the worship of Isis. 

SiSYGAMBis, mother of Darius Codornannus, last king of Persia, 
fell into the hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issus, 333 b.c., 
together with the wife and daughters of Darius. Alexander treated 
these captives with kindness, and displayed towards Sisygambis 
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reverence and delicacy of conduct. After his death she starved 
herself to death. 

SIsYPHUs, son of AeSlus, whence he is called Aeolides. He was 
married to Merope, a daughter of Atlas, and became by her the 
father of Glaucus, Ornytion (or Poq3hyrion), Thersander, and 
Halrnus. In later accounts he is called a son of Autol^cus, and the 
father of Ulysses by Anticlea; whence we find UIys.ses sometimes 
called Sisyphldes. He is said to have built the town of Ephj?^ra, 
afterwards Corinth. As king of Corinth he promoted navigation 
.and commerce, but he was fraudulent and avaricious (Homer, Iliad, 
vi. 153). His wickedness was punished in the lower world, where he 
had to roll uphill a marble block, which as soon as it reached the 
top .always rolled down again (Homer, Odyssey, xi. 593). 

Sit Ace or SittAcF: {E ski-Baghdad), city of Babylonia, near but 
not on the 'J'igris, and 8 parasangs within the Median wall. 

SIth6nIa. [Chalcidice.] 

SittIus or Snius, P., of Nuceria in Campania, was connected 
with Catiline, and went to Spain in 64 B.c., from which country he 
crossed over into Mauretania in the following ye.ar. He joined 
Caesar when the latter came to Africa, in 46, to prosecute the w'ar 
against the Pompeian party. He was rewardeci by Caesar with 
western Numidia, where he settled, distributing the land among 
his soldiers. After the death of Caesar, Arabic, the son of Masini.ssa, 
returned to Africa, and killed Sittius by stratagem. 

SmAragdus Mons {Jebel Sebata), mountain of Upper Egypt, 
near the coast of the Red Sea, N. of Berenice. It obtained its name 
from its extensive emerald mines. 

Smekdis, son of Cyrus, was murdered by order of his brother 
Cambyses. A Magian, named Patizithes, who had been left by 
Cambyses in charge of his palace, availed himself of the likene.ss of 
his brother to the deceased Smerdis to proclaim this brother as 
king, repre.senting him as the younger son of Cyrus. Cambyses 
heard of the revolt in Syria, but he died of an accidental wound in 
tlie thigh. The false Smerdis was acknowledged as king by the 
Persians, and reigneil for 7 months without opjiosition. The fraud 
w'as discovered by Phaedima, who had been one of the wives of 
Cambyses, and had been transferred to his successor. She com¬ 
municated it to her father, Otanes, who thereupon formed a con¬ 
spiracy, and in conjunction with 6 other noble Persians, succeedec 
in forcing Ins way into the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis 
and his brother I'atizithes in the 8th month of their reign, 521 b.c. 

Smintheus, surname of Apollo, derived by some from efxLvOoi, a 
mouse, and by others from the town of Sminthe in Troas. 

Smyrna or Zmyrna, ancient city of Asia Minor, and the only one 
of the great cities on its W, coast which has survived to this day. 
It occupies a place in the early history of Christianity, as one of the 
only two among the 7 churches of Asia which St. John addresses, in 
the Apocalypse, and as the scene of the labours and martyrdom of 
Polycarp. There are but few ruins of the ancient city. Smyrna 
stood at the head of the cities which claimed the birth of Homer. 
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The poet was worshipped in a magnificent building called the 
Homereum. 

Soccujr*. a low shoe (adopted by Romans from Greece), charac¬ 
teristic of comedy, as the cothurnus was of tragedy. 

S^ScrXtes. I. The Athenian philosopher, was born in the demus 
Aiopece, in the neighbourhood of Athens, 469 B.c. His father 
Sophroniscus was a statuary; his mother Phaenarete was a midwife. 
Ill his youth Socrates followed the profession of his father, and 
executed the group of clothed Graces which was preserved in the 
Acropolis, and was shown as his work down to the time of Paiisanias. 
The personal qualities of Socrates were marked. His physical con¬ 
stitution was healthy and robust. He was capable of bearing 
fatigue or hardship, and indifferent to heat or cold, in a measure 
which astonished all his companions. He went barefoot in all 
seasons of the year, even during the winter campaign at Potidaea. 
under the severe frosts of Thrace; and the same homely clothing 
sufficed for him in winter as well as in summer. His ugly phy¬ 
siognomy excited the jests both of his friends and eneniies, who 
inform us that he had a fiat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes, 
like a satyr or Silenus. He served as a hoplite at Potidaea, 
Delium, and Amphipdlis. He seems never to have filled any poli¬ 
tical office until 406, in which year he was a member of the senate 
of Five Hundred, and one of the Prytfines, when on the occasion of 
the trial of the 6 generals, he refused to put an unconstitutional 
question to the vote. He displayed the same moral courage in 
refusing to obey the order of the Thirty Tyrants for the apprehen¬ 
sion of Leon the Salaminian. At what time Socrates relinquished 
his profession as a statuary we do not know; but it is certain that at 
least all the middle and later part of his life was devoted to the 
self-imposed task of teaching. But he never opened a school, nor 
did he, like the sophists of his time, deliver public lectures. He 
was persuaded that he had a special religious mission, and that he 
constantly heard the monitions of a divine or supernatural voice. 
Everywhere, in the market-place, in the gymnasia, and in the 
workshops, he sought and found opportunities for awakening and 
guiding, in boys and men, moral consciousness and the impulse 
after knowledge respecting the end and value of our actions. His 
object, however, was only to aid them in developing the germs of 
knowledge; and he therefore fought unweariedly against all false 
appearance and conceit of knowledge. This was probably the 
reason why he was selected for attack by Aristophanes and other 
comic writers. Attached to none of the prevailing parties, Socrates 
found in each of them his friends and his enemies. Hate<l and 
persecuted by Critias, Charicles, and others among the Thirty 
Tyrants, who had him specially in view in the decree which they 
issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of oratory, he was im¬ 
peached after their banishment and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of Thrasybulus) named MelStus, 
united in the impeachment with the powerful demagogue Anj^tus. 
The chief articles of impeachment w-ere, that Socrates was guilty 
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of corrupting the youth, and of despising the tutelary deities of the 
state; but the accusation was doubtless also dictated by politic?*! 
animosity. The substance of the speech which Socrates delivered 
m his defence is probably preserved by Plato in the piece entitled 
the Apology of Socrates. Being condemned by a majority of 
only 6 votes, he refused to acquiesce in any greater punishment 
than a fine of 6o minae, on the security of Plato, Crito, and other 
friends. Incensed by this speech, the judges condemned him to 
death by a majority of 8o votes. The sentence could not be earned 
into execution until after the return of the vessel which had been 
sent to Delos on the periodical Theoric mission. The 30 days which 
intervened between its return and the execution of Socrates were 
devoted by him to poetic attempts (the first he had made in his life), 
and to his usual conversation with his friends. One of these con¬ 
versations, on the duty of obedience to the laws, Plato has reported 
in the Crito, so called after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had 
endeavoured to persuade him to escape. In another, imitated or 
worked up by Plato in the Phaedo, Socrates, immediately before he 
drank the cup of hemlock, developed the grounds of his immovable 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. He died with composure 
and cheerfulness in his 70th year, 399 b.c. He must be considered 
as having laid the foundation of formal logic. It is almo.st im- 
pos.sible to advise readers as to the best books to read on Socrates. 
for they are legion. To the fountain heads they must go, for first¬ 
hand knowledge as to his rnetliods and teaching, i.e. to the Dialogues 
of Plato and the Memorabiha of Xenophon. Hut there is no better 
short summary of this prince of teachers than that given in the late 
Dr. Adam's Religious Teachers of Greece (1908), pp. 320-55, and in 
the late Professor Lewis Campbell’s Religion in Greek Literature, 
chap. xiv. (See Fig. 57.) 2. Socrates Scholasticus, ecclc.siastical 

historian, was born at ( onstantinople about a.d. 379. He was a 
pupil of Amnionius and llclladius, and followed the profession of 
an advocate in his native city, whence he is surnamed Scholasticus. 
The Ecclesiastical History of Socrates extends from the reign of 
Constantine the Great, 306, to that of the younger Theodosius, 439. 
[English translation in Bolin's Library.] 

SoKMis OR SoaemIas, JOlIa, daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother 
of lilagabalus. became the chosen counsellor of her son. She was 
slain by the praetorians on the nth of March, a.d. 222. 

Sogdianus, illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I Longimanus, 
acquired the throne on the death of his father, 425 b.c., by the 
murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes II. Sogdianus was 
murdered, after a reign of 7 months, by his brother Ochus. 

S6 l. [Helios.] 

Solaria, sun-dials (introduced into Italy 290 b.c.). 

S6 li or S6 l6 E, city on the coast of Cilicia, between the rivers 
Lamus and Cydnus, said to have been colonized by Argives and 
Lydians from Rhodes. Pompey restored the city, which had been 
destroyed by I'igrancs, and peopled it with the survivors of the 
defeated bands of pirates; and from this time it was called 
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Pompeiopolis. It was the birthplace of Chrysippus, Philemon, 
and Aratus. 

SolInus, C. Jt^Llus, author of a geographical compendium, 
divided into 57 chapters, containing a brief but unreliable sketch 
of the world as known to the ancients, diversified bv historical 
notices, remarks on the origin, habits, religious rites and social 
condition of various nations enumerated. Solinus may perhaps be 
placed in the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus. 

S6l6n, Athenian legislator, was born about 639 b.o. His father 
Exccestides was a descendant of Codrus, and his mother was a 
cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Exccestides had been prodigal 
of his resources, and Solon in his youth maile a livelihood as a foreign 
trader. Solon early distinguished himself by his poetical abilities. 
His first effusions were in a light and amatory strain, whicli after¬ 
wards gave way to the more earnest purjiose of inculcating sage 
advice. So widely indeed did his reputation spread, that he was 
ranked as one of the 7 sages. The occasion which first brought 
Solon prominently into politics was the contest between Athens 
and Megara respecting the posse.ssion of Salamis. Indignant at the 
dishonourable renunciation of their claims by the Athenians, he 
feigned madness, rushed into the agora, and there recited a short 
elegiac poem of 100 lines, in which he called upon the Athenians to 
retrieve their disgrace and reconquer the lovely island. The pusil¬ 
lanimous law was rescinded; war was declared, and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megarians were driven out of the 
island, but a tedious war ensued, which was finally settled by the 
arbitration of Sparta. Both parties appealed, in support of their 
claim, to the authority of Homer; and it was currently believed in 
antiquity that Solon had surreptitiously inserted the line {II. ii. 558) 
which speaks of Ajax as ranging his ships with the Athenians. The 
Spartans decided in favour of the Athenians, about 596 b.c. Solon 
himself, probably, was one of those who received grants of land in 
Salamis, and this may account for his being termed a Salaminian. 
Soon after these events (about 595) Solon promoted hostilities on 
behalf of Delphi against Cirrha, and was the mover of the decree of 
the Amphictyons by which war was declared. It was about the time 
of the outbreak of this war, that, in consequence of the distracted 
state of Attica, which was rent by civil commotions, Solon was 
called upon by all parties to mediate between them and alleviate 
the miseries that prevailed. He was chosen Archon 594, and under 
that legal title was invested with unlimited power. Solon effected 
the relief of the existing distress by his celebrated disburdening 
ordinance ((rctcrdx^fta). This measure was framed to relieve the 
debtors with as little infringement as possible on the claims of the 
wealthy creditors; and seems principally to have consisted of a 
depreciation of the coinage. The success of the Seisachtheia pro¬ 
cured for Solon such confidence and popularity that he was charged 
with the task of remodelling the constitution. He repealed all the 
laws of Dracon except those relating to bloodshed, and introduced 
reforms by a new distribution of the different classes of citizens, by 
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enlarging the functions of the Ecclcsia, or popular assembly, and by 
instituting the Boule or senate of 400. He also introduced a new 
system of weights and measures. Besides the arrangement of the 
political relations of the people, Solon was the author of special laws, 
w^hich do not seem to have been arranged in any systematic manner. 
The laws of Solon were in.scribed on wooden rollers {A^owes) and 
triangular tablets and were set up at first in the Acro¬ 

polis, afterwards in the Prytancum. Solon also made some recti¬ 
fication of the calendar. It is said that Solon exacted from the 
people a solemn oath, that they would observe his laws for a certain 
space, and then absented himself from Athens for 10 years. He 
visited lilgypt, and from thence proceeded to Cyprus, where he 
was received with distinction by Philocyprus, king of the little town 
of Aepea. Solon persuaded the king to remove from the old site, 
and built a new town on the plain. The new settlement was called 
Soli, in his honour. He is further said to have visited Lydia; and 
his interview with Croesus is celebrated. During the absence of 
Solon the old di.ssensions were renewed, and .shortly after his arrival 
at Athens the power was seized by Pisistratus. The tyrant is said 
to have paid considerable court to Solon, and on various occasions 
to have solicited his advice, w^hich Solon did not withhold. Solon 
probably died about 559, two years after the overthrow of the 
constitution, at the age of 80. Of the poems of Solon consider¬ 
able fragments remain, which are of great intere.st as historical 
documents. They do not indicate any great degree of imaginative 
power, but their style is vigorous and simple. Solon represents that 
tendency of Greek elegy which is known as ‘gnomic’— the de.sire to 
inculcate moral prccej^ts and practical wisdom. See K. Freeman, 
The Work and Life of Solon (with translation of the poems), 1926. 

SoMNi/’S (*'Trrvo$), god of sleep, is described as a brother of Death, 
and as a son of Night. In works of art. Sleep and Death arc 
reprc.sented alike as two youths, sleeping or holding inverted 
torches in their hands. 

S6ph6ci.i:s. i. Athenian tragic poet, was born at Colonus, 
495 B.c. His father’s name was Sophilus, or Sophillus. Sophocles 
received an excellent education. In both of the leading branches of 
Greek education, music and gymnastics, he gained the prize of a 
garhind. Of the skill which he had attained in music and dancing 
in his sixteenth- year, and of the perfection of his bodily form, we 
have evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians were assembled 
in festival around the trophy which they had set up in Salamk 
to celebrate their victory over the fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was 
chosen to lead, naked, and with lyre in hand, the chorus which 
danced about the trophy, and sang the songs of triumph, 480. 
At the age of 27, 46S, Sophocles came forward as the rival of the 
veteran Aeschylus. The solemnities of the Great Dionysia were 
remiered more imposing by the return of Cimon from his expedition 
to Scyros, bringing with him the bones of Theseus. Apsephion, 
the Archon Eponymus, had not yet ventured to appoint the judges 
of the dramatic contest, when Cimon, with his 9 colleagues, having 
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entered the theatre, the Archon detained them at the altar, and 
administered to them the oath appointed for the judges. Theii 
decision was in favour of Sophocles, the second prize only being 
awarded to Aeschylus. From this epoch Sophocles held the 
supremacy of the Athenian stage, until a rival arose in Euripides, 
who gained the first prize for the first time in 441. In the spring 
of 440 Sophocles brought out the Antigone, a play which gave the 
Athenians such satisfaction that they appointed him one of the ten 
strategi, of whom Pericles was the chief, in the ^var against Samos. 
In his last years his son lophon, jealous of his father’s love for his 
grandson Sophocles, and apprehending that he purposed to bestow 
upon this grandson a large proportion of his property, is said to 
have summoned his father before the Phratorcs, on the charge that 
his mind was affected by old age. As his only reply, Sophocles ex¬ 
claimed, ‘If I am Sophocles, I am not beside myself; and if I am 
beside myself, I am not Sophocles'; and then read a passage from 
his Oedipus at Colonus, which was lately written, but not yet brought 
out, whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case. Sophr oles 
died in 406, in his ninetieth year. The manner of his death is 
variously related. The number of plays ascribed to Sophocles as 
genuine was 123, and of these 112 can be identified. Only 7 are 
extant in their entirety. Fragments of a satyric play, the Ich- 
neuiae, was discovered on an Egyptian papyrus in 1907. There arc 
also fragments from Oxyrhynchus of a play, called Eurypylus. 
Jebb’s celebrated edition of the complete plays (7 vols., 1884-90) 
contains a commentary, introduction, and English prose translation. 
The present Oxford text has been edited by A. C. Pearson (1924). 
The fragments have also been edited by Pearson (3 vols., 1917). 
and by A. S. Hunt (1912). The Ichneutae has been edited with 
translation by R. J. Walker (1919), with introductory chapters on 
the satyric drama. F. Storr’s translation of the complete plays 
is in the Locb Library, and Sir G. Young’s translation in Everyman’s 
Library. There are other good renderings in verse by Whitelaw 
and Lewis Campbell. See Symonds’s The Greek Poets and S. H 
Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius. 2. Son of Ariston and grandson 
of the elder Sophocles, was also an Athenian tragic poet. In 401 
he brought out the Oedipus at Colonus of his grandfather; but he 
did not begin to exhibit his own dramas till 396. 

Sophists ((To^to-rot), teachers of rhetoric and of the art of know¬ 
ledge. They were not a school or sect, but a class of popular 
lecturers who aimed at imparting universal culture. Gorgias and 
Protagoras may be taken as representative sophists. As the pro¬ 
fession of ‘sophist’ began to deteriorate, the word acquired a bad 
significance in later times. See chap. 67 of Grote’s History of Greece. 

SopHONiSBA, daughter of the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, 
the son of Gisco. She had been betrothed by her father to the 
Numidian prince Masinissa, but later Hasdrubal being desirous to 
gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Numidia, to the Carthagin¬ 
ian alliance, gave her in marriage to that prince. After the defeat 
of Syphax, and the capture of his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, 
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Sophonisba fell into the hands of the conqueror, upon whom her 
beauty exercised so powerful an influence, that he determined tc 
marry her himself. Their nuptials were celebrated without delay, 
but Scipio (who was apprehensive lest she should exercise the same 
influence over Masinissa which she had previously done over Syphax) 
refused to ratify this arrangement, and insisted on the immediate 
surrender of the princess. Unable to resist this command, the 
Numidian king spared her the humiliation of captivity by sending 
her a bowl of poison, which she drank without hesitation. 

S 6 phr 5 n, of Syracu.se, was the principal writer of the mime 
{fiifios), which was a variety of the Dorian comedy. He flourished 
about 460-420 B c. When Sophron is called the inventor of mimes, 
tiie meaning is, that he reduced to the form of a literary composition 
a species of amusement which the Greeks of Sicily had practised 
from time immemorial at their public festivals. Plato is said to 
have been the first who made the mimes known at Athens. A sub¬ 
stantial fragment of Sophron was discovered on an Egyptian 
papyrus at Oxyrhynchus. 

SCractE {Monte Soratte), mountain in Etruria, near the Tiber, 
about 24 miles from Rome, but the summit of which, frequently 
covered with snow, was vi.sible from the city. (Hor. Carm. i. 9.) 
On the summit was a temple of Apollo, to whom the mountain 
was sacred. 

SoRANUS. I. Sabine divinity, identified with Apollo, worshipped 
on Mt. Soracte. 2. A physician of Ephesus, practised his profession 
first at Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian, a.d. 98-138. There are several medical works extant 
under the name of Soranus. 

SoKTKS, Tots'; tablets for augury. 

Su.sIgEnEs, Peripatetic philo.sopher, wa.s the astronomer em¬ 
ployed by Julius Caesar to direct the correction of the calendar 
(.(f) B.C.). 

S6slus. I. C., quaestor 66 bc, and praetor 49. He was 
afterwards one of Antonv’s princij)al lieutenants in the East, and in 
37 placed Herod upon the throne of Jerusalem. 2. The name of 
two brothers (Sosii), booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. 

SospIta, the ‘saving goddess,' was a surname of Juno at Lanu- 
vium and Rome, in both of which places she had a temple. 

SosTR.ATUS, the son of Dexiphanes, of Cnidus, was one of the 
great architects during and after the life of Alexander the Great. 

SotEk, i.e. ‘the Saviour' (Lat, Servator or Soi^pes), was the 
surname of .several divinities, especially of Zeus. It was also a 
surname of Ptolcmaeus I, king of Egypt, as of other later Greek 
kings. 

Sparta, also called Lacedaemon, the capital of Laconia or Laconica 
and the chief city of Peloponnesus, was situated on the right bank of 
the Eiirotas {Iri), about 20 miles from the sea. It stood on a plain 
which contained within it several rising grounds and hills. [Laco¬ 
nica.] It was of a circular form, about 6 miles in circumference, 
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and consisted of several quarters which were originally villages, 
and which were never united into one regular town. During the 
flourishing times of Greek independence, Sparta was never sur¬ 
rounded by walls, since the bravery of its citizens, and the difficulty 
of access to it, were supposed to render such defences iieedless. 
It was first fortified by the tyrant Nabis; but it did not possess 
regular walls till the time of the Romans. Sparta, unlike most 
Greek cities, had no proper Acropolis, but this name was only given 
to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the summit of which 
stood the temple of Athena Poliuchos, or Chalcioecus. Sparta is 
said to have been founded by Lacedaemon, a son of Zeus and Tay- 
gete, who married Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas, and called the 
city after the name of his wife. Sparta was a powerful kingdom 
m the Aegaean civilization of the second millennium. The Achaeans 
had driven out the former inhabitants, and at the time of the Trojan 
war Sparta was ruled by Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamem¬ 
non. Argos was the chief city in the Peloponnesus, and Sparta 
was subject to it; but by the marriage of Orestes, son of Agamemnon, 
with Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, the two kingdoms were 
united. The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, which, according 
to tradition, took place 80 years after the Trojan war, made Sparta 
the capital of the country. Laco.ua fell to the share of Eurysthenes 
and Procles, the 2 sons of Aristodemus, who took up their residence 
at Sparta and ruled over the kingdom conjointly. Archaeological 
oveavations have shown that Sparta at this time was a wealthy 
city and one of the leaders of Greek civilization. Much of the 
Aegaean culture had been taken over by the Dorians, and oriental 
influences were evident. Sparta developed a constitution peculiar 
to itself, but it is probable that the constitution, which wc know 
exi.sted from the sixth century to the fourth, cannot be attributed 
to so early an origin as tradition assigns it. The Spartans believed 
their constitution was the work of Lycurgus, who was probably 
a semi-mythical figure. [Lycurgus.] In 743 b.c. the Spartans 
attacked Messenia, and after two wars conquered it, and made 
it an integral portion of Laconia. After the close of the second 
Messenian war the Spartans continued their conquests in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The reform of the Spartan constitution may have been the 
result of the effort made during the Messenian wars. Spartan life 
was probably not so rigid before that date, and its later peculiar 
features were shaped by the necessity of war and by the ever-present 
fear among the Spartans of a rebellion of their subject-population. 
Sparta was dominated by a number of Dorian families, which 
afforded a ruling class of less then 30,000 persons, known as Spartiates. 
1 he subject-population of some 600,000 consisted of the Helots anti 
the Perioeci. The Helots Avere the old Achaean inhabitants re- 
tluced to slavery, their numbers augmented by slaves taken as a 
result of conquest. Some of the Messenians, for instance, were 
reduced to slavery after the Messenian wars. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that slavery existed in Laconia before the Dorian conquest 
and was taken over by the conquerors. The Perioeci or provincial 
inhabitants may also have been Achaean descendants, combined 
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with the population of surrounding villages, made tributary tc 
Sparta. In their hands were the trade and industry, forbidden 
to the Spartiates. The Spartiates were a warrior-caste. They 
devoted tlicir lives to military pursuits, lived a communal life with 
others of their military ‘club,’ and were supported at the command 
of the state by the labour of the Helots. Each Spartiate was 
allotted land by the state, together with a number of Helots who 
worked the land for him and were bound to provide him with sub¬ 
sistence. There were two kings in Sparta, and a Council of Elders, 
the Gerousia, consisting of 30 members, including the kings. The 
Ephors or elected heads of the Council submitted its measures to the 
approval of the popular Assembly, consisting of all adult Spartiates 
(those over 30 years of age). The legislative power rested with thi? 
As.sembly. The Helots and the Perioeci had no political rights, 
rhe result of this organization was to give Sparta a military hege¬ 
mony, leading not only to the conquest of Messeiiia, but also to the 
subjugation of Elis, Arcadia, and Argolis. Arcadia concluded a 
military alliance, and in the sixth century Argolis was subdued and, 
together with Elis, Sicyon, and Corinth, was drawn into a Pelopon¬ 
nesian league with Sparta at the head. At the time of the Persian 
invasion the Spartans obtained by unanimous consent the chief 
command in the war. But after the final defeat of the Persians at 
Plataea, 479 b.c., the haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most of 
the Greek states, and led them to transfer the supremacy to Athens. 
477. [Athenae.] The Spartans, however, regained it by the 
overthrow of Athens in the Peloponnesian war (404). But the 
Spartans did not retain this supremacy more than 30 years. They 
were decisively defeated by the Thebans under Epaminondas at 
the battle of Leuctra (371); and the restoration of the Messenians 
to their country 2 years afterwards completed the humiliation of 
Sparta, About 30 years afterwards the greater part of Greece 
yielded to I'hilip of Macedon. The Spartans, however, kept aloof 
from the Macedonian conqueror, and refused to take part in the 
Asiatic expedition of his son Alexander the Great. Under the later 
Macedonian monarchs the power of Sparta still further declined 
Agi.s endeavoured to restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus; 
but he perished in the attempt (240). Cleomenes III, who began to 
reign 236, was more successful. For a short time he carried on 
war with success against the Achaeans. But his defeat in 221 was 
followed by the capture of Sparta, which w’as at length compelled 
to join the Achaean League. Shortly afterwards it fell, with the 
rest of Greece, under the Roman power. 

SpartAcus, by birth a Thracian, was successively a shepherd, 
a soldier, and a chief of banditti. On one of his predatory expedi¬ 
tions he was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of gladiators 
In 73 he was a member of the company of Lentulus, and was de¬ 
tained in his school at Capua, in readiness for the games at Rome. 
He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make an attempt to gain their 
freedom. About 70 of them broke out of the school of Lentulu.s 
and took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen 
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leader, and was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. Thc> 
were blockaded by C. Claudius Fulcher at the head of 3,000 men, 
but Spartacus attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. His 
numbers rapidly increased, and for 2 years (73-71 B.c.) he c’efeated 
one Roman army after another, and laid waste Italy. After both 
the consuls of 72 had been defeated by Spartacus, M. Licinius 
Crassus, the praetor, was appointed to the command cf the war. 
which he terminated by a battle near the river Silarus, in which 
Spartacus was defeated and slain. 

Sparti, the Sown-men, is the name given to the armed men who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

Sparti ANUS, AelIus, one of the Scriptores Historiae Jugustae, 
hv'ed in the time of Diocletian and Constantine, and wrote the 
biographies of several emperors. 

Spartjatae. [Sparta.] 

SPERCiiiius [Hellada), river in the S. of Thessaly, which rises in 
Mt. Tymphretus, runs in an E.-ly direction, and fall. into the inner¬ 
most corner of the Sinus Maliacus. As a river-god Spcrcheiis is a 
son of Oceanus and Ge, and the father of Mcnesthius by Polydora, 
the daughter of Peleus. 

Spfis, the personification of hope, was worshipped at Rome, 
where she had several temples, the most ancient of which had been 
’.juiit in 354 B.C., by the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the Porta 
Carmentalis. The Greeks also worshipped the personification of 
hope, Elpis, and they relate the allegory that when Epimetheus 
opened the vessel brought to him by Pandora, from which all 
kinds of evils were scattered over the earth, Hope alone remained 
iiehind. 

Speusippus, Athenian philosopher, and the son of Eurymddon and 
Potone, a si.ster of Plato. He succeeded Plato as president of the 
Academy, but was at the head of the school for only 8 years (347- 
339 B.C.). 

SphactEria. [Pylos.] 

Sphaeria {Poros), island off the coast of Troezen in Argolis, and 
between it and the island of Calauria. 

Sphinx, ‘the strangling one,’ a she-monster, born in the country^ 
of the Arimi, daughter of Orthus and Chimaera, or of Tjyflion and 
Echidna, or lastly of Typhon and Chimaera. She is said to have 
proposed a riddle to the Thebans, which was eventually solved by 
Oedipus. [Oedipus.] (Cf. Frazer's Pausanias, vol. v, p. 139.) 
The legend appears to have come from Egypt. The Egyptian 
Sphinx is the figure of a lion without wings, in a lying attitude, the 
upper part of the body being that of a human being. The common 
idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the other hand, is that of a winged body 
nf a lion, the breast and upper part being the figure of a woman. 
See J ebb's appendix to his edition of the Oedtpus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles. (See Fig. 43.) 

Spondee, a metrical foot consisting of 2 long syllables. 

Sp6rades, a group of scattered islands in the Aegaean Sea, of! 
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the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called in 
opposition to the ‘ Cyclades,' which lay in a circle around Delos. 

Spurinna, VestritIus, the haruspex who warned Caesar to beware 
of the Ides of March. 

StAbIae {Castellammare di Stabia), ancient town in Campania, 
between Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed by Sulla 
in the Social war, but which continued to exist down to the great 
eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, when it was overwhelmed along 
with Pompeii and Herculaneum. It w'as at Stabiae that the elder 
Pliny perished. 

StAdIum, the foot-race course at Olympia and the other place.s 
in Greece where games were celebrated. From the length of the 
Olympic stadium, the word came to be used as the chief Greek 
measure of distances. It was adopted by the Romans. It wa.s 
fMjual to 600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Roman paces, 
and the Roman mile contained 8 stadia. Hence the stadium or 
stade contained 606 feet 9 inches English. 

StagIrus or StagIra, town of Macedonia, birthplace of Aristotle. 

StasInus, of Cyprus, Greek epic poet, to whom some of the ancient 
writers attributed the poem of the epic cycle, entitled Cypria, and 
embracing the period antecx\lent to the Iliad. 

Si'aiRr, the chief coin of Greece (about 135. /^d. in value). 'I he 
Athenian silver stater was w'orth about half a crown. 

StatIra. I. Wife of Artaxerxes II, king of Persia, was poisoned 
by Pary.satis, the mother of the king. 2. Sister and wife of Darius 
HI, the most beautiful w'oman of her time. She was taken prisoner 
by Alexander, together with her mother-in-law Sisygambis, and her 
daughters, after the battle of Issus, 333 b.c. They were all treated 
witli respect; but Statira died shortly before the battle of Arbela, 
33*' 3- [Barsine.] 

StaiIus, P. PapinIus, born at Neapolis, about a.d. 61, the son 
of a di.stinguished grammarian. He accompanied his father to 
Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor of Domitian. Under 
the tuition of his father, the young Statius rose to fame, and became 
renowned for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous effusions, so that 
he gamed the prize three times in the Alban contests; but having, 
aftrr a long career of popularity, been vanquished in the quinquen¬ 
nial games, he retired to Neapolis, the place of his nativity, along 
with his wife Claudia, whose virtues he commemorates. He died 
IIbout a d. 90. His chief work is the Thehais, a heroic poem, in 
\z books, on the expedition of the Seven against 'fhebes. There is 
also extant a collection of liis miscellaneous poems, in 5 books, 
uiuler the title of Siivae] and an unfinished poem called the Achillels. 
Statius may claim the praise of standing in the foremost rank among 
the heroic poets of the Silver Age. Statius w'as a great favourite in 
the Mid«lle Ages; the Thehais, for example, was imitated by Chaucer 
in 1 toilus and Criseyde. There is a rendering, with critical intro¬ 
duction, of the Silvas by Prof. Slater, in the Oxford Library of 
Translations (1908); and a volume of Statius in the Loeb Library. 
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StXtor, Roman surname of Jupiter, describing him as preserving 
the existing order of things. 

Stentor, herald of the Greeks in the Trojan war, whose voice 
was as loud as that of 50 men together (Homer, Iliad, v 785). 

St£phAnus, of Byzantium, author of a geographical lexicon. 
Stephanus was a grammarian at Constantinople, and lived after the 
time of Arcadius and Honorius, and before that of Justinian II. 
His work w^as reduced to an epitome by a certain Hermolaus, who 
dedicated his abridgment to the emperor Justinian II. 

SxtvRSpfi, one of the Pleiads, wife of Oenomaus, and daughter of 
Hippodamia. 

StEsIcuGrus, of Himera, in Sicily, Greek poet, contemporary with 
Sappho, Alcaeus, PittScus, and Phalaris, is saiil to hav(; been born 
632 B.C., to have flourished about 608, and to have died in 552, at 
the age of 80. Stesichorus was one of the 0 cliiefs of lyric [>octry 
recognized by the ancients, lie stands, with Aleman, at the head 
of the choral poetry of the Dorians. Some of his fragments are 
translated by Brooks in his Greek Lyric Poetry. 

StEsimbrStus, of Thasos, rhapsodist and historian in tue time 
of Cimon and Pericles, praised by Plato and Xenoplion. 

SthEnEboea, often called AntEa, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king lobEtes, and the wife of Proetus. [Bellerophon.] 

SthEnElus. I. Son of Perseus and Andromeda, king of Mycenae, 
and husband of Nicippe, by whom he became the father of Alcinde, 
Medusa, and Eurystheus. 2. Son of Androgcos, and grandson of 
Minos, He accompanied Hercules from Paros on his exjH'dition 
against the Amazons, and, together with his brother Alcaeus, he 
was appointed by Hercules ruler of Thasos. 3. Son of Actor, like¬ 
wise a companion of Hercules in his expedition against the Amazons, 
/j. Son of Capaneus and Evadne, was one of the Epigdni, by whom 
Thebes was taken, and commanded the Argives under Diornedes, 
in the Trojan war, being the friend of Diornedes. 5. Father of 
Cycnus, who was metamorphosed into a swan. Hence we find the 
swan called by Ovid Stheneleis volucris and Stheneleia proles. 0 . 
Tragic poet, attacked by Aristophanes in the Wasps. 

SihEno. [Gorgones.] 

Stibadium, a semicircular seat or couch. 

StIlIcho, son of a Vandal captain, distinguished as the general 
of Theodosius I, on whose death he became the ruler of the West 
under the emperor Honorius. He was put to death at Ravenna in 
408. He was the patron of the poet Claudian, who addressed an 
epic to him. On the Consulate of Stilicko. See Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vol. iii. 

Stii.o, L. AelIus PraeconInus, Roman grammarian, one of the 
teachers of Varro and Cicero. 

Stilpo, philosopher (380-300 b.c.), was a native of Megara, and 
taught philosophy in his native town. He is said to have surpassed 
his contemporaries in inventive power and dialectic art, and to 
have inspired Greece with a devotion to the Megarian philosophy. 
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StImOla, one of the Di Indigetes. The name was applied tc 
Semcle after the introduction of Bacchanalian worship into Italy 

Stobaeus, Joannes, derived his surname apparently from being 
a native of Stobi, in Macedonia. Of his personal history we know 
nothing. In the course of his reading he noted down (about 500 a.d.) 
the most interesting passages; and to him we are indebted for a 
proportion of the fragments that remain of the lost works of poets 

St6bi, town of Macedonia, and the most important place in the 
district Paeonia, was probably situated on the river Erigon, N. of 
Thessalonica, and N.E. of Heraclea. It was made a Roman colony 
and a municipiiim, and under the later emperors was the capital 
of the province Macedonia II or Salutaris. 

Stoics, the adherents of the philosophy of Zeno, who taught 
about 310 B.c. They derived their name from the Painted Hall at 
Athens, called the Stoa ('porch'), where Zeno lectured. Stoicism 
is mainly a great ethical system. Philosophy takes the place of 
religion in that system; and this philosophy is the exercise of virtue 
{dptTT]), setting forth wisdom as a practical interest. According 
to the Stoics, virtue consists in (i) absolute judgment, (2) absolute 
mastery of desire, (3) absolute control of the soul over pain, (4) 
absolute justice. The keynote of the system is duty, as that of 
Epicureanism is pleasure. Hence the opposition of these two rival 
philosophies. The picture of the wise man forms the conclusion of 
all Stoic doctrine. He alone is king among men. Among Zeno's 
successors in the school he founded were Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 
I’anaetius, and Posidonius. The Stoicism of tlie Roman period 
was largely eclectic, and we find the Pantheism of the older Stoics 
moving towards Theism. This is exemplified in the teaching of 
the three great Stoics of the later period, Seneca, Epictetus, and 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius. See The Stoic Creed, by Prof. 
W. L. Davidson (1907), and Ftve Stages of Greek Religion by Gilbert 
Murray (1925). 

StrAbo, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a person 
who squinted. 

Straro, the geographer, was a native of Amasia, in Pontus. 
The date of his birth may be placed about 64 b.c. He is supposed 
to have died about a.d. 24. He lived some years at Rome, and 
also travelled. He tells us that he was with his friend Aelius Callus 
in Egypt in 24 b.c. He wrote a historical work in 43 books, which 
is lost. It began where the history of Polybius ended, and was 
probably continued to the battle of Actium. He also wrote a 
work on Geography (rewypa^ixd) in 17 books, which has come down 
to us entire, with the exception of the 7th, of which we have only an 
epitome. Strabo's v/ork was dc.signcd for all who had had a good 
education, and particularly for those who were engaged in the 
higher departments of administration. His work forms a striking 
contrast with the Geography of Ptolemy, and the dry list of names, 
occasionally relieved by something added to them, in the geo¬ 
graphical portion of the Natural History of Pliny. There is an 
English translation of Strabo in tlie Loeb Library (8 vols.); and 
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Strabo On the Troad has been edited with translation by W. Leai 

(1923)- 

StratEgus (<rrpar7774$), a general. At Athens the army council 
consisted of a board of ten strategi, elected annually. 

StrAton, son of Arcesilaus. of Lampsd.cus, was the tutor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of the Peri¬ 
patetic school in 288 b.c., and after presiding over it 18 years was 
succeeded by Lycon. He devoted himself to the study of natural 
science, whence he was surnamed Physicus. 

StrAtSkIcE, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phi la, the 
daughter of Antipater. In 300 b.c., when she was not more than 
17 years of age, she married Seleucus, king of Syria. She lived in 
harmony with the old king for some years, when it was discovered 
that her stepson Antiochus was enamoured of her; and Seleucus, 
to save the life of his son, which was endangered by the violence of 
his passion, gave up Stratonice in marriage to him. 

Strigil, a scraper (of horn or metal) used by bathers in the Roman 
world to remove impurities from tlie skin. 

StrSphAdes Insulae, 2 islands in the Ionian Soa, oil chc coast 
of Messenia and S. of Zacynthus. [Harpyiae.] 

Str6phIus, king of Phocis, son of Crissus and Anti]>hatia, and 
husband of Cydragora, Anaxibia, or Astyochia, by whom he became 
the father of Astydamia and Pyladcs. 

Strvmon {Struma, called by the Turks Kara Su), liver in Mace¬ 
donia, forming the boundary between that country and Thrace down 
to the time of Philip. 

Stylus (or stilus), a sharjvpointed instrument used by the 
Romans for writing on wax tablets. 

StymphalIdEs, in Greek legend, birds with brazen beaks and 
claws. Pausanias says they were ‘ man-eaters'; they were des^^royed 
by Hercules. 

Stymphalus, town in the N.E. of Arcadia, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, and on the N. side of the lake Stymphalis {Zaraka), 
on which, according to tradition, dwelt Stymphalides. 

Styra {StHra), town in Euboea on the S.W. coast, not far from 
Carystus, and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. 

Styx, connected with the verb o-ruy^w, ' to hate,' is the name 
of the river in the nether world, around which it Hows 7 times. 
Styx is described as a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. As a 
nymph she dwelt at the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto which 
was supported by silver columns. As a river Styx is described a.s 
a branch of Oceanus, flowing from its tenth source; and the river 
Cocytus again is a branch of the Styx. By Pallas Styx became the 
mother of Zelus (zeal), Nic6 (victory), Bia (force), and Cratos 
(strength). She was the first of all the immortals who took her children 
to Zeus, to assist him against the Titans; and, in return for this, 
her children were allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and Styx herself 
became the divinity by whom solemn oaths were sworn. When 
one of the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup full 
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of water from the Styx, and the god, while taking the oath, poured 
out the water. 

SuADA, the Roman personification of persuasion, the Greek 
Pitho (Ilei^w), also called by the diminutive Suadgla. 

SublTcIus Pons, oldest bridge at Rome, said to have been built 
by Anciis Martius. It was of wood (suhllcae: piles); and being often 
carried away by the floods, was always religiously rebuilt of wood. 
[The site of this bridge is uncertain: cf. Middleton, Remains of A ncient 
Rome, vol. ii, pp. 362-4.] 

SuBfjRA or SOburra, a populous district of Rome, comprehending 
the valley between the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. 

Suessa PomStIa, also called PomStla simply, ancient town of the 
Volsci in Ivatium, S. of Forum Appii, taken by Tarcpiinius Pri.scus. 
It was one of the 23 cities situated in the plain afterwards covered 
by the Pomptine Marshes. 

SuESSioNES or SuEssoNES, a powerful people in Gallia Beigica, 
reckoned the bravest of all the Belgic Gauls after the Bellovaci. 
riicy could bring 50,000 men into the field in Caesar's time. 

SuRtonIus, Tranquillus, C., Roman historian, was born about 
the beginning of the reign of Vespasian, and practised as an advocate 
at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate terms with 
the younger Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed to him. 
At the request of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the jus trium 
liberorum, for though he was married he had not 3 children, w'hich 
number was nece.s.sary to relieve him from various legal disabilities. 
Suetonius was afterwards appointed private secretary (Magister 
Epistolarum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this office by the 
emperor, along with Scpticius Clams, the praefect of the Praetor¬ 
ians, on the ground of associating with Sabina, the emperor's wife, 
without his permission. His chief work is his Lives of the Caesars. 
Suetonius does not follow the chronological order in his Lives. 
His language is very brief and precise, sometimes obscure, without 
ornament. 'Hie treatise De illustrihus Grammaiicis and that De Claris 
Rhetoribus are probably only parts of a larger work. The only other 
productions of Suetonius still extant are a few lives of Roman authors. 
Philemon I lolland's translation of the Lives of the Caesars (1606) has 
become an ICnglish classic. There are 2 vols , translated by J. C. 
Kolfe, in the Loeb Library. See also Butler and Cary's edition of 
Julius with historical introduction (1927), and Braithwaite's edition 
(jf Vespasian. 

SuKVi, one of the powerful peoples of Germany, or, more properly 
spc.iking, the collective name of a number of German tribes, grouped 
together on account of their migratory mode of hie, and spoken of 
in opposition to the more settled tribes. 

Sum AS, Greek lexicographer (about a.d. 970), of whom nothing 
is known. The Lexicon of Suidas is valuable for the literary history, 
for the explanation of words, and for the quotations. 

Sulla, fhe name of a patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
I. P. Sulla, great-grandfather of the dictator Sulla, and grandson 
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of P. Cornelius Rufinus, who was twice consul in the Samnite wars 
[343 -290 B.C.; Livy, viii-x]. His father is not mentioned. He was 
tiainen dialis, and likewise praetor urbanus and peregrinus in 2 12 b.c., 
when he presided over the first celebration of the Ludi Vpollinares. 
2. L. Sulla Felix, the dictator, was born in 138 b.c. Although 
his father left him only a small property, he secured a good education. 
He appears early to have imbibed that love for literature and art 
by which he was distinguished. At the same time his youth, as 
well as his manhood, w'as disgraced by sensual vices. He was 
quaestor in 107, when he served under Marius in Africa, and disi)layed 
both zeal and ability. Sulla continued to serve under Matins with 
distinction against the Cimbri and Teutones; but Marius becoming 
jealous, Sulla left him in 102, and took a command under the colleague 
of Marius, Q. Catulus, who entrusted the management of the war to 
Sulla. Sulla now returned to Rome, w'here he lived quietly for 
some years. He was praetor in 93, and in 92 was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, with orders from the senate to restore Ariobarzanes to 
his kingdom of Cappadocia, from which he had been expelh d by 
Mithridates. Sulla defeated Gordius, the general of Midnidates, 
in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on the throne. The 
enmity between Marius and Sulla now increased. Sulla’s ability 
and reputation had led the aristocratical party to look to him as their 
leader; and thus political animosity was added to private hatred, 
but the breaking out of the Social war hushed all private quarrels. 
Marius and Sulla both took an active part in the war again.st 
the common foe. But Marius was now advanced m years. Sulla 
gained some brilliant victories over the enemy, and took Bovianiim, 
tlie chief town of the Samnites. He was elected consul for 88, and 
received from the senate the command of the Mithriiiatic war. The 
eivents which followed—his expulsion from Rome by Marius, his 
return to the city at the head of his legions, and the proscription of 
Marius and his leading adherents—arc related in the life of Marius. 
Sulla remained at Rome till the end of the year, and set out for Greece 
at the beginning of 87, in order to carry on the war ag.ainst Mithri¬ 
dates. After driving the generals of Mithridates out of Greece, 
Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in 84 concluded a peace 
with the king of Pontus. Sulla now prepared to return to Italy, 
where, during his absence, the Marian party had obtained the ascen¬ 
dancy. After leaving his legate, L. Licinius Murena, in command 
of the province of Asia, with two legions, he set sail with his own 
army to Athens. While preparing for his deadly struggle in Italy, 
he did not lose his interest in literature. He carried with him from 
Athens to Rome the valuable library of Apcllicon of Teos, which 
contained most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. [Apel- 
LicoN.] He landed at Brundi.sium in the spring of 83. By bribery 
and promises, Sulla gained over a number of the Marian soldiers, 
and he persuaded many Italian towns to espouse his cause. He 
was successful in the field, and was ably supported by several of the 
Roman nobles. In the following year (82) the struggle was brought 
to a close by the decisive battle gained by Sulla over the Samnites 
and Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus before the Colline gate of 
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Rome. This victor>^ was followed by the surrender of Praeneste 
and the death of the younger Marius, who had taken refuge in this 
town. Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy, and he resolved 
to take vengeance on his enemies, and to extirpate the popular 
party, lie drew up a list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
called a Proscriptio. Terror reigned, not only at Rome, but through¬ 
out Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed constantly appeared. No 
one was safe, for Sulla gratified his friends by placing in the fatal 
lists their personal enemies, or persons whose property was coveted 
by his adherents. Sulla had been appointed dictator for as long a 
time as he judged to be necessary, during which period he restored 
the power of the aristocracy and senate, and diminished that of the 
people. At the beginning of 81 he celebrated a triumph on account 
of his victory over Mithridates. In order to strengthen his power, 
Sulla established military colonies throughout Italy. 23 legions, or, 
according to another statement, 47 legions, received grants of land 
in various parts of Italy. Sulla likewise created at Rome a body¬ 
guard for his protection, by giving the citizenship to a number of 
slaves who had belonged to persons proscribed by him. The slaves 
thus rewarded are said to have been as many as 10,000, and were 
called Cornehi after him as their patron. After holding the dictator¬ 
ship till the beginning of 79, Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise 
of all classes. He retired to his estate at Puteoli, and there, sur¬ 
rounded by the beauties of nature and art, he passed the remainder 
of his life in literary and other enjoyments. His dissolute mode of 
life hastened his death. The immediate cause of his death was the 
uipture of a blood-vessel, but he had been suffering from the disease 
whicli is known in modern times by the name of morbus pediculosus 
or phthiriasis. He died in 78 in the sixtieth year of his age. 
Momm.sen, History of Rome, vol. iv; Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen, 
pp. 116-61. 3. Faustus Sulla, son of the dictator by his fourth 

wife, Caecilia^Metclla, and a twin brother of Fau.sta, was born not 
long before 88, the year in which his father obtained his first consul¬ 
ship. haustiis accompanied Pompey into Asia. In 60 he exhibited 
the gladiatorial games w'hich his father in his la.st will had enjoined 
ii])on liiin. In 34 he was quaestor, lie married Pompey’s daughter, 
.T-iid sided with his father-in-law in the civil war. He was present 
at the battle of Piiarsalia, and subsequently joined the leaders of his 
party in Africa. After the battle of Thapsus, in 46, he attempted 
to «*scape into Alauretania, but was taken pri.soner by P. Sittius, 
and carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival in Caesar's camp he was 
murdered by the soldiers in a tumult. 4. P. Suli.a, nephew of 
the dictator, was elected consul along with P. Autronius Paetus for 
the year 65, but neitlier he nor his colleague entered upon the office, 
as they were accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the younger, and 
coiulemned. It w’as currently believed that Sulla was privy to 
both of Catiline’s conspiracies. In the civil war Sulla espoused 
Caesar’s cause. He served under him as legate in Greece, and 
commanded along with Caesar himself the right wing at the battle 
of Pharsaha (48). He died in 45. 5. Servius Sulla, brother of 

No. 4, took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. 
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SuLMO, town in the Sabine country, the birthplace of Ovid. 

SulpIcIa, Roman poetess, towards the close of the first century, 
celebrated for amatory poems addressed to her husb.ind Calenus. 

SulpIcIus Galba. [Galba.] 

SuLPicIus Ruflis. I. P., was born 124 b.c. In 93 he was 
quaestor, and in S9 he served as legate of the consul Tn. Pompeius 
Strabo in the Marsic war. In 88 he was elected to the tribunate; 
but he deserted the aristocratical party, and joined Marius. When 
Sulla marched upon Rome, Marius and Sulpicius took to flight. 
Sulpicius was discovered in a villa, and put to death. 2. Sf.rv., 
with the surname Lemonia, indicating the tribe to which he belonged, 
w'as a friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. He became one 
of tlie best jurists as well as most eloquent orators of his age. He 
espoused Caesar’s side in the civil war, and was appointed by 
Caesar proconsul of Achaia (.46 or 45). He died in 43 in the camp 
of M. Antony, having been sent by the senate on a mission to Anton}^ 
who was besieging Dec Drutus in Mutina. Sulpicius wrote legal works. 

SuMMANUS, ancient Etruscan divinit)^ As Jupiter was the gcxi 
of heaven in the bright day, so Summanus w'as the god of the 
nocturnal heaven, and hurled his thunderbolts durijig the night. 
Summanus had a temple at Rome near the Circus Maximus. 

SCnIum, a celebrated promontory forming the S. extremity of 
Attica, with a town of the same name upon it. Here was a splendid 
temple of Athena, elevated 300 feet above the sea, the columns 
of which are still extant. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii, pp. i sqq. 

SOpSrum MAre, the Adriatic Sea. 

SuRENAS, Parthian general, who defeated Crassus in 54 B.c. 

Susa (O.T. Shushan), winter residence of the Persian kings, stooii 
in the district Cissia of the province Susiana, on the eastern bank 
of the river Choaspes. 

SOsArIon, to whom the origin of Attic comedy is ascribed, was a 
native of Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to the village of 
Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of the worship of Dionysus. The 
Megaric comedy flourished about 600 b.c. and onwards. It was 
introduced by Susarion into Attica between 580 and 564. 

SOsianaE (nearly corresponding to Khuzistan), one of the chief 
provinces of the ancient Persian empire. 

SybAris, Greek town in Lucania, was situated between the rivers 
Sybaris and Crathis not far from the Tareutirie Gulf, and near the 
confines of Bruttium. It was founded 720 b.c. by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained prosperity and wealth. Its in¬ 
habitants became so notorious for their love of luxury that their 
name was employed to indicate any voluptuary. 

Sychaeus or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. [Dido.] 

SyennSsis, a common name of the kings of Cilicia. 

SifGAMBRi, powerful people of Germany at an early time. They 
were conquered by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. 
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Sylla. [Sulla.] 

SymmXchus, Q. AurElIus, scholar, statesman, and orator, zealous 
in upholding the ancient pagan religion. He was proconsul of 
Africa in a.o. 373; and in 391 Theodosius raised him to the consul¬ 
ship. Of his works there are still extant 10 books of epistles and 
some fragments of orations. See Glover, Life and Letters in the 
Fourth Century, chap. vii. 

SymplEgXdes, two islands near the entrance to the Black Sea. 
The.se islands were fabled to close together and crush the ships that 
tried to pass between them. The Argo was the first ship that 
managed to sail through; after this the rocks became fixed. 

Symposium ((ru/Air^nov), Greek drinking-party. 

SynEsIus, Greek philosopher (4th cent, a d.), the most famous 
of 11 vpatia's pupils. Became Bishop of Ptolemais; died 430. A. Fitz- 
ger.'ild has edited and translated the Letters (1926) and the Essays 
and Hymns (1930). 

SifPHAX, king of the Massaesylians, the W.-most tribe of the 
Numidians. He married Sophonisba. Syphax was taken prisoner 
by Masinissa, 203 n.c., and was sent by Scipio to Rome, where he 
died shortly after. [Masinissa.] 

SyracCsak {Siracusa in Italian, Syracuse in English), town in 
Sicily. It was founded 734 b.c., one year after the foundation of 
Naxos, by a colony of Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Archias 
the Corinthian. Archaeological research, however, has shown that 
the island of Ortygia off the mainland was inhabited before the 
Cireeks settled there. The town of Syracuse was originally confined 
to the i.sland, which is about 2 miles in circumference. At the time 
of its greatest prosperity, Syracuse had 2 harbours. The Great 
Harbour, still called Porto Maggiore, is a bay about 5 miles in circum¬ 
ference formed by the island Ortygia and the promontory Plem- 
inyrium. The Small Harbour, also called Lacceius, lying between 
Ortygia and Achradina, was capacious enough to receive a large 
fleet of ships of war. There were several stone-quarries {lautumiae) in 
Syracuse, in which the Athenian prisoners were confined. (Thucyd. 
vii; Plutarch, Life of Nicias.) The modern city of Syracuse is 
confined to the island. Of the ruins of the ancient town the most 
important are the remains of the great theatre, and of an amphi¬ 
theatre of the Roman period. The government of Syracuse was 
originally an aristocracy, and afterwards a democracy, till Gelon 
inatle himself tyrant or sovereign of Syracuse, 485 b.c. Under his 
rule and that of his brother Hieron, Syracuse became prosperous. 
Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded by his brother Thrasybulus: 
but the cruelty of the latter provoked a revolt which led to his 
deposition and the establishment of a democratical form of govern¬ 
ment. The next most important event in the history of Syracuse 
was the siege of the city by tlie Athenians, which ended in the total 
destruction of the great Athenian armament in 413. The demo¬ 
cracy continued in Syracuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius made 
himself tyrant. After a prosperous reign he was succeeded in 367 
by his son, the younger Dionysius, who was expelled by Timoleon 
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in 343. A republican government was established, but it did not 
last, and in 317 Syracuse fell under the sway of Agathocles. This 
tyrant died in 289, and the city being distracted by factions, the 
Syracusans conferred the power upon Hieron II, with the title of 
king, in 270. Hieron cultivated friendly relations with the Romans; 
but on his death in 216, at the age of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, 
who succeeded him, espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A 
Roman army under Marcellus was sent against Syracuse, and after 
a siege of 2 years the city was taken by Marcellus in 212. From 
this time Syracuse became a town of the Roman province of Sicily. 
See Freeman's History of Sicily. 

Syria, originally known as Aram (or 'the highlands'); general 
name for the country N. and N.E. of Palestine. In a wider sense 
tlie word was used for the whole tract of country bounded oy the 
Tigris on E., Mediterranean on W., Arabian Desert on S., and the 
mountains of Armenia on N. The people of Syria were of Semitic 
origin. At tlie beginning of the Hebrew monarchy Syria was 
divided into petty kingdoms, which were generally at war with 
Israel. As the great Assyrian kingdom waxed, Syria waned, and 
Damascus was destroyed by Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, who 
conquered all Syria (middle of 8th cent. b.c.). After having been 
a part successively of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Mace¬ 
donian empires, Syria once more became powerful under the rule 
of Seleucus Nicator (312 b.c.), with Antioch for its capital. Its 
strength was increased by Antiochus the Great; it was then that 
Palestine became a Syrian province. In 66 b.c., after the destruction 
of the kingdom of Syria [Tigranes], Syria was added by Pompey to 
the possessions of the Republic, and became a Roman province; 
as such it is mentioned in the New Testament. Much later, Zenobia 
attempted to make Syria the seat of empire. The Roman emperors 
defended Syria from Persian attacks; but the country was not 
finally disposed of till the great Arabian invasion and conquest in 
the seventh century a.d. 

Syria Dea, the 'Syrian goddess' of Hierapolis, known as Atar- 
gatis. Lucian (2nd cent, a.d.) has left us a full account of her 
worship, which was that of a deity of generation or fecundity. Her 
rites were celebrated by men dressed as women. Her worship 
spread into Greece and Italy. In the third century her rites were 
favoured at Rome by the Syrian empresses; and Heliogabalus 
(Elagabalus), priest of the black stone of Emesa, introduced this 
worship even into the palace of the Caesars. Atargatis has her 
Greek counterpart in Aphrodite. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being pursued by Pan, fled 
into the river Ladon, and at her own prayer was metamorphosed 
into a reed, of which Pan then made his flute. 

SyrtIca RegIo (W. part of Tripoli), name of that part of the 
N. coast of Africa which lay between the 2 Syrtes, from the river 
Triton, at the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the W., to the Philae- 
norum Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Major, on the E. It was 
a narrow strip of land, interspersed with salt marshes, between the 
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sea ami a range of mountains forming the edge of the Great Desert 

{Sahara), with only a few spots capable of cultivation, especfaliv 
about the river Cinyps. It was peopled by Libyan tribes. Under 
the Romans it formed a part of the province of Africa. It was 
often called Tripolitana, from its j chief cities, Ahrotoaum, Oea 
and Leptis Magna. 

Syrtis and Syrtes, the 2 great gulfs in- the E. half of the N. coast 
of Africa. Both were proverbially dangerous. 1. Syrtis Major 
{Gulf of Sidra), the E. of the 2, is a wide and deep gulf on the shores 
of Tripolitana and Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the Ionic Sea. 
The Great Desert comes down close to its shores, forming a sandy 
coast [Syrtica Regio]. The terror of being driven on shore in it 
IS referred to in the narrative of St. Paul's voyage to Italy (Acts 
xxvii 17). 2. Syrtis Minor {Gulf of GabH), lies in the S.W. angle 

of the great bend formed by the N. coast of Africa as it drops down 
to the S. from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and then bears again 
to the E.: in other words, in the angle between the E. coast of Zeugi- 
tana and Byzacena {Tunis) and the N. coast of Tripolitana {Tripoli). 

Sykus, PCnUus, a slave brought to Rome some years before the 
downfall of the republic, who became celebrated as a mimographer. 
He flourished about 45 b.c. A compilation containing probably 
many lines from his mimes is still extant under the title Syri 

Sententiae. Best edition that of Bickford-Smith (1895). 


TAburnus {Taburno), a mountain belonging half to Campania 
and half to Samniurn. It shut in the Caudine pass on its S. side. 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian, and Roman auxiliary, who deserted, 
and became the leader of the Musulamii, a people bordering on 
Mauretania. He was slain in battle by Dolabella, a.d. 24. 

Tachos, king of Egypt, succeeded Acoris, and maintained the 
independence of his country for a short time during the latter en<) 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. 

Tacitus, i. C. Cornflius, the historian. The lime and place 
of his birth are unknown. He was a little older than the younger 
Pliny, who was born a.d. 61. Tacitus was first promoted by the 
emperor Vespasian, and he received other favours from his sons 
Titus and Dumitian. In 77 he married the daughter uf C. Julius 
Agricola, to whom he had been betrothed in the preceding year, 
wiiile Agricola was consul. In the reign cf Domitian, and in 88, 
Tacitus was praetor, and he assisted as one of the 'quindecemviri ’ 
at the solemnity of the Ludi Seculares, celebrated in that year. 
Agricola died at Rome in 93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of 
Agricola was then with him. In the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus 
was appointed consul sulfectus, in the place of T. Virginius Rufus, 
who had died in that year, and whose funeral oration he delivered. 
Tacitus and Pliny were friends. Of the letters of Pliny, ii are 
addressed to Tacitus. The time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, 
but he appears to have survived Trajan, who died 117. The extant 
works of Tacitus are a Life of Agricola, his father-in-law: a history 
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of his own times, issued under the title Historiae; this work compre¬ 
hended the period from tlie second consulship of Galba, ^^8, to the 
death of Doinilian, 96. though the author designed to add tne reigns 
of Nerva and Trajan; the first 4 books alone are extant in a com])lete 
form, the 5th book is imperfect: the Annales, which commence with 
the death of Augustus, 14. and comprise the period to the death of 
Nero, 68, a space of 54 years; the greater part of the 5th book is 
lost, and also the 7th, 8th, qth, loth, the beginning of the nth, and 
the end of the i6th. which is the last book: the treatise De Morihus 
et Populis Germaniae, describing the Germanic nations; and, lastly, 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus. The moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed 
upon his woiks. His great power is in the knowledge of the human 
mind, his insight into the motives of human conduct; and he found 
materials for this study in the history of the emperors, and particu- 
laiiy Tiberius, the arch - hypocrite, and perhaps half madman. 
The style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears some resemblance 
to that of Sallust. In the A finals it is concise, vigorous, and pregnant 
with meaning; laboure<l, but elaborated with ai., and stripped of 
every superfluiU'. As he grew older his style became more ombre, 
his love of rhetorical devices increased, and his anxiety to avoid 
the obvious became ever more constant. The featuies are spf.iallv 
noticeable in the Annals, where also T:icitus* power of epigram is 
shown in the most striking fashion. Bt'st edition of the Annals is 
that of Furneaux (2 vols.j. All his works have been translated 
into prose by Church and Brodribb. See also W. H. Fyfe's transla¬ 
tion of the Histories (2 vols.) and the Agricola, Germania, and 
Dialogue. The complete surviving works are in the Loeb Library 
and in Everyman's Library. 2. M. Claudius, Roman emperor 
from the 25th September, a.d. 275, until April, a.d. 276. Tacitus 
was at the time of his election 70 years of age, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to accept the purple. The high character which he had 
borne before his elevation to the throne he amply sustained during 
his brief reign. He died either at Tarsus or at Tyana. 

TaenArum (C. Matapan), promontory in Laconia, forming the 
S.-ly point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a temple of l*oscidoa, 
possessing an inviolable asylum. N. of the temple and the harbour 
of Achilleus was a town also called Taenarum or Taenarus, and at a 
later time Caenepolis. On the promontory was a cave, through 
which Hercules dragged Cerberus to the upper world. Here also 
was a statue of Arion seated on a dolphin. [Arion.] In the time 
of the Romans there were marble quarries on the promontory. 

TagEs, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is flescribed as a boy 
with the wisdom of an old man. He was the reputed founder of 
the craft of Etruscan divination. Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. L 
Tagus {Tajo), river in Central Spain. 

TalassIo, the Roman god of marriage (=Greek Hymenaeus). 
TXlaus, one of the Argonauts, son of Bias and Pero, and king 
of Argos. He was married to Lysimache, and was father of Adrastus. 
Partheiiopaeus, and Eriphyle. He was slain by Melampus. 

R495 
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Talent, Greek term for (i) a weight, roughly = 6o lb. avdj» 
(2) a sum of money, — ;^2^o. 

Talos. I. Nephew of Daedalus. 2. A bronze giant in Crete 
See Frazer's note on Pausanias, i. 21, §4. 

TalthybIus, herald of Agamemnon at Troy. He was worshipped 
as a hero at Sparta and Argos. 

Tanagra, a town of Boeotia. Being near the frontier, it was 
exposed to the attacks of the Athenians; and near it the Athenians 
sustained a celebrated defeat, 457 b.c. The statuettes found on 
the site of this town are characteri.stic of the best Greek work in 
terra-cotta; their date is between 350 ai.'d 2Co b.c. See Walters, 
Greek Art, pp. 199 sqq. 

TXnais, the river Don. 

TXnXquil. [Tarquinius ] 

TantXlus, son of Zeus and the nymph Pluto. His wife is called 
by some ICuryanassa, by others Taygete or Dione, and by others, 
Clytia or Kupryto. He was the father of Pelops, Broteas, and 
Niobe. He was a wealthy king, either of Lydia, or of Argos, or 
Corinth. Tantalus is celebrated in ancient story for the punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon him after his death. Tantalus divulged the 
secrets entrusted to him by Zeus, and was punished in the lower w’orld 
by being afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the same time placed 
in the midst of a lake, the waters of which always receded from him 
as soon as he attempted to drink them. (Homer, Od. xi. 582 sqq.) 
Over his head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, \\hich receded 
in like manner when he stretched out his hand to reach them. In 
addition to all this there was suspended over his head a huge rock, 
ever threatening to crush him. Another tradition relates that, 
wishing to test the gods, he cut his sun Pelops in pieces. [Pelops.] 
A third account states that he stole nectar and ambrosia from 
tlie table of the gods. According to a fourth story, Tantalus in¬ 
curred his punishment by receiving a golden dog, which Rhea had 
appointed to watch Zeus and his nur.se, and which was stolen by 
I’aiidareus. The punishment of Tantalus was proverbial, and 
from it the English language has borrowed the verb 'to tantalize.' 

TXphIae Insulae, a number of small islands in the Ionian Sea. 
According to Leaf, Homer's Taphos=modern Corfu. 

Takchon, son of Tyrrhenus, said to have built the town of Tar- 
quinii. According to N'irgil he assisted Aeneas against Turnus. 

I aren IUM, (»reek city in Italy, situated on the W. coast of the 
peninsula of Calabria. The city stood in the midst of fertile country. 
The greatness of Tarentum dates from 708 b.c., when the original 
inhabitants were expelled, and the town was taken pos.session of by 
Lacedaemonian Partheniae under the guidance of Phalanthus. It 
became the most flourishing city in Magna Graecia. The citizens, 
however, became luxurious, and being hard pressed by the Lucanians 
and other barbarians in the neighbourhood, they applictl for aid to 
the mother-country. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was the first 
who came to their assistance in 338 b.c., and he fell in battle fighting 
on their behalf. The next prince whom they invited to succour 
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them was Alexander, king of Epirus, and uncle to Alexander the 
Great. At first he met with success, but was eventually slain by 
the Bruttii in 326, near Pandosia, on the banks of the Acheron. 
Afterwards the Tarentines had to encounter a more formidable 
enemy. Having attacked some Roman ships, and then insulted 
the Roman ambassadors who had been sent to demand reparation, 
war w^as declared against the city by the powerful republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who 
came to their help in 281; but two years after the defeat of this 
monarch the city was taken by the Romans (272). In the second 
Punic war Tarentum revolted from Rome to Hannibal (212); but 
it was retaken by the Romans in 207. From this time larcntum 
declined in prosperity. It was subsequently made a Roman colony, 
and it still continued to be a place of importance in the time of 
Augustus. Its inhabitants retained their love of luxury, and it is 
described by Horace as molle Tarentum and imbclle Tarentinn. 

TarpEia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the governor of the Roman 
citadel on the Saturnian hill, afterwards called the Capitoline, w^as 
tempted by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to open a 
gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his Sabines. As they entered 
they threw upon her their shields, and thus crushed her to death. 
The Tarjoeian rock, a part of the Capitol ine, was named after her. 

TarquInIi, city of Etruria. It was at Tarquinii that Demaratus, 
the father of Tarquinius Priscus, settled. Tarquinii was subse¬ 
quently made a Roman colony and a municipium. 

TarquInIus, the name of a family in early Roman hi.story to 
which the 5th and 7th kings of Rome belonged, i. L. Tarquinius 
Priscus. The legend of the Tarquins ran as follows. Demaratus, 
their ancestor, who belonged to the noble family of the Bacchiadae 
at Corinth, settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he married an 
Etruscan wife, by whom he had two sons, Lucumo and Aruns. 
Demaratus bequeathed all his property to Lucumo, and died him¬ 
self shortly afterwards. But, although Lucumo was thus one of 
the most wealthy persons at Tarquinii, and had married Tanaquil, 
who belonged to a family of the highest rank, he was excluded, as a 
stranger, from power in the state. Discontented, he set out for 
Rome, riding in a chariot with his wife, and accompanied by a large 
train of followers. When they had reached the Janiculum, an eagle 
seized his cap, and, after carrying it away to a great height, placed 
it again upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the Etruscan 
science of augury, bade her husband hope for the liighest honour 
from this omen. Her predictions were soon verified. The stranger 
was received with welcome, and he and his followers were admitteil 
to the rights of Roman citizens. He took the name of I.. Tarquiniu.s, 
to which Livy adds Priscus. His wealth, his courage, and his 
wisdom gained him the love both of Ancus Marcius and of the 
people. The former appointed him guardian of his children, and, 
when he died, the senate and the people elected Tarquinius to the 
vacant throne. The reign of Tarquinius was distinguished by great 
exploits in war and peace. He defeated the Latins and Sabines, 
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and the latter people ceded to him the town of Collatia, where he 
placed a garrison under the command of Egerius, the son of his 
deceased brother Anins, who took the surname of Collatinus. Some 
traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans likewise. 
He erected many public buildings, and other works, at Rome, the 
most celebrated of which are the vast sewers, which still remain 
Tarquinius made important changes in the constitution of the 
state. He was murdered after a reign of 38 years at the instigation 
of the sons of Aiicus Marcius. But Servius Tullius succeeded to the 
throne. [Tuliius, Servius.] 2. L. Tarquinius Superbus, after 
murdering Tullius, commenced his reign without any of the forms 
of election. I le abolished the rights which had been conferred upon 
the plebeians by Servius, and the senators and patricians whom he 
mistrusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death or driven 
into exile. His cruelty and tyranny obtained for him the surname 
of Superbus. But, although a tyrant, he raised Rome to influence 
and power. He gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius 
of Tusculum, the most powerful of the Latin chiefs, and under his 
sway Rome be( ame the head of the I.atin confederacy. He defeated 
the Volscians and took the wealthy town of Suessa Pometia, with 
the spoils of which he commenced the erection of the Capitol which 
his father had vowed. In the vaults of this temple he deposited 
the 3 Sibylline hooks, which he purchased from a Sibyl or prophete.ss 
for 300 pieces of gold; a price which he had at first scornfully refused. 
He next engaged in war with Gabii. Unable to take the city by 
force of arms, Tarquinius had recourse to stratagem. His son, 
Sextus, pretending to be ill-treated by his father, and covered wdth 
the bloody marks of sti ipes, fled to Gabii. The inhabibints entrusted 
him wdth the command of their troops; whereupon, at a hint of his 
father, who struck off the heads of the tallest poppies in his garden 
before the eyes of Sextus’s messenger, he put to death or banished 
all the leading men of the place, and then had no dilliculty in com¬ 
pelling it to submit to his father. In the midst of his prosperity 
Tar<|uinius fell through a shameful outrage committed by hi.s son 
Sextus on Lucretia, the wife of his cousin Tarquinius Collatinus. 
As soon as Sextus had departed, Lucretia sent for her husband and 
fatlier. Collatinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus; Lucretius, by 
P. Valerius, w'ho afterwards gained the surname of Publicola. She 
told them what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her dis¬ 
honour, and then stabbeil herself to death. They all swore to 
avenge ht'r. Brutus threw off his assumed stupidity, and placed 
himself at their head. Brutus, who was Tribunus Cclerum, sum¬ 
moned the people. All classes were inflamed with indignation. A 
ilegree was pas.scd deposing the king, and banishing him and his 
family from the city. Tarquinius, with his two sons, Titus and 
A runs, took refuge at Caere in Etruria. Sextus repaired to Gabii, 
his own principality, wdiere he was shortly after murdered by the 
frieniis of those whom he had put to death. Tarquinius reigned 
24 years. He was banished 510 b.c. The people of Tarquinii and 
Veii espouscil the cause of the exiled tyrant, and marched against 
Rome. The two consuls advanced to meet them. A bloody batdle 
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was fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the sons of Tarquinius, 
slew each other. Tarquinius next repaired to Lars Porsena, the 
powerful king of Clusium, who marched against Rome. [Porsena.] 
After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius took refuge with his son- 
in-law, Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum. Under 5 ie guidance oi 
the latter, the Latin states espoused the cause of the exiled king, 
and declared war against Rome. The contest was decided by the 
battle of the lake Regillus, in which the Romans gained the victory 
by the help of Castor and Pollux. Tarquinius now fled to Aristo- 
bulus at Cumae, where he died. Such is the story of the Tarquins 
according to the ancient writers; but it contains numerous incon¬ 
sistencies, and must not be received as a real history. 

TarrAco {Tarragona), ancient town on the E. coast of Spain. 
Augustus, who wintered here (26 b.c.) after his Cantabrian campaigi'., 
made it the capital of one of the 3 Spanish provinces (Hispania 
Tarraconensis) and also a Roman colony. There still exist remains 
of the great Roman aqueduct at Tarragona. 

Tarsus, chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about 12 miles above its mouth, 
It was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who were the earliest 
known inhabitants of this part of Asia Minor, and it received Greek 
settlers at an early period. At the time of the Macedonian invasion 
it was held by the Persian troops, who were about to burn it, when 
they were prevented by Alexander's arrival. Later it became, 
by the peace between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, the 
frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the N.W. As the power of 
the Seleucidae declined, it suffered from the oppression of its gover¬ 
nors. At the time of the Mithridatic war it suffered from ligranes, 
who overran Cilicia, and from the pirates. From both thc.se enemies 
it was rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital of the new Roman 
province of Cilicia, 66 b.c. Under Augustus the city obtained 
immunity from taxes, through the influence of the emperor's tutor, 
the Stoic Athenodorus, who was a native of the place. It enjoyed 
the favour, and was called by the names, of several of the later 
emjjcrors. It was the scene of important events in the wars with 
the Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, and also in the Crusades. 
Tarsus was the f)irthplace of the Apostle Paul. 

TartArus, son of Aether and Gc, and by his mother Ge the father 
of the Gigantes .Typhoeus and Echidna. In the Iliad Tartarus 
is a place beneath the earth, reserved for the rebel 'fitans, as far 
below Hades as heaven is above the earth, and closed by iron gates 
I.ater poets use the name as synonymous with Hades. 

Tartessus, ancient town in Spain, .and a settlement of the 
Phoenicians, probably the same as the Tarshish of Senpture. The 
whole country W. of Gibraltar was called Tartessis. In 170 b.c. 
it was colonized by 4,000 Roman sokliers and called Carteia. 

TAtIus, T., king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

Taunus {Taunus), range of mountains in Germany, not far from 
the confluence of the Moenus (Main) and the Rhine. 

Tauri, savage people in European Sarmatia, who sacrificed 
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strangers to a goddess whom the Greeks identified with A.rteinis 
The Chersonesiis Taurica was called after them. 

TaurIni, people of Liguria dwelling on the upper course of the 
Po, at the foot of the Alps. Their chief town was Taurasia, colonized 
by Augustus, and called Augu.sta Taurinorum {Turin). 

TAUR6MltNiUM {Taormina), city on the E. coast of Sicily. 

Taurus, great mountain chain of Asia. 

TaxIfJIs. I. An Indian king, who reigned over the tract be¬ 
tween the Indus and the Hydaspes, at the period of the expedition 
of Alexander, 327 n.c. llis real name was Mophis, or Omphis, 
and the Greeks called him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the name of his 
capital, Taxila. 2. A general in the service of Mithridates the Great. 

TAYoiiTli, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, one of the Pleiades, 
from whom Mt. Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its name. 
By Zeus she became the mother of I^acedaernon and of Eurotas. 

Ta^J^gStus, a lofty range of mountains cf a wild and savage 
character, separating Laconia and Messenia. 

TfiANUM. r. Apulum (near Ponte Rotto), town of Apulia on the 
river h'rento, 18 miles from Larinum. 2. Sidicinum {Teano), town 
of Campania, and the capital of the Sidicini, situated on the N. 
slope of Mt. Ma.ssicu.s, 6 miles W. of Cales. 

TP.Xrus {Teara, Deara, or Dere), river of Thrace, the waters of 
which were useful in curing cutaneous diseases. 

Tkcmessa, daughter of the Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory 
was ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion from Troy. 
Tecmes.sa was taken prisoner, and was given to Ajax, the son of 
Telamon, by whom she had a son, Euryjsaces. 

TfiofiA. I. {Piali), ancient city of Arcadia, and the capital of 
the district Tegeatis, which was bounded on the E. by Argolis and 
Laconica, on the S. by Laconica, on the W. by Maenalia, and on the 
N. by the territory of Mantinea. It is said to have been founded by 
Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. The Tegeatae sent 3,000 men to the 
battle of Plataea. They lemained faithful to Sparta in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, but after the battle of Leuctra they joined the rest of 
the Arcadians in establishing their independence. During the wars 
of the Achaean League Tegea was taken both by Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and the ally 
of the Achaeans. 2. Town in Crete, said to have been founded by 
Againeinnon. 

TelAmon, .son of Aeacus and Endeis, and brother of Peleus. 
Having assisteii Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus, Telamon 
was expelled from Aegina, and came to Salarnis. Here he was lirst 
married to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of the island, on whose 
death Telamon became king of Salarnis. He afterwards married 
Periboea or Eriboca, daughter of Alcathoiis, by whom he became 
the father of Ajax (who is hence called Telamonlides, and Tela- 
monius heros). Telamon himself was one of the Calydonian hunters 
and one of the Argonauts. He also joined Hercules in his expedition 
against Laomedon of Troy, which city he was the first to enter 
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Hercules, in return, gave to him Theanira or Hesione, a daughter ol 
Laomedon, by whom he became the father of Teucer and Trambelus. 

TelchInes, a primitive tribe, said to have been descended from 
Thalassa. or Poseidon. They are represented in 3 different aspects: 
{i) As cultivators of the soil and ministers of the gods. A.s such they 
came froip Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes. Rhodes, 
which was named after them Telchinis, was abandoned by them, 
because they foresaw that the island would be inundated. Poseidon 
was entrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought him up in con¬ 
junction with Caphira, a daughter of Oceanus. Apollo is said to 
have assumed the shape of a wolf, and to have thus destro^^cd the 
Telchiiies, and Zeus to have overwhelmed them by an inundation. 
(2) As sorcerers and envious daemons {reXxly — OtXylv from O^Xyw). 
Their eyes and aspect are said to have been destructive. They had 
it in their power to bring on hail, rain, and snow, and to assume 
any form they pleased. They mixed Stygian water with sulphur, 
in order to destroy animals and plants. (3) As irtists. They are 
saiW to have invented useful arts, and to have made image** of the 
gods. They worked in brass and iron, made the sickle of Cronos 
and the trident of Poseidon. 

TEl£g6nus, son of Ulysses and Circe. After Ulysses had re¬ 
turned to Ithaca, Circe sent out Tolegonus in search of his father. 

storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and being pressed by 
hunger, he plundered the fields. Ulysses and Telemachus, informed 
of the ravages caused by the stranger, fought against him; but 
Telegonus ran Ulysses through with a spear which he had received 
from his mother. At the command of Athena, Telegonus, accom¬ 
panied by Telemachus and Penelope, went to Circe in Aeaea, 
there buried the body of Ulysses, and married Penelope. 

TElEmAchus, son of Ulysses and Penelope. He was stiU an 
infant when his father went to Troy, and when the Matter had been 
absent from home nearly 20 years, Telemachus went to Pylos and 
Sparta to gather information concerning him. He was hospitably 
received by Nestor, who sent his own son to conduct Telemachus to 
Sparta. Menelaus also received him kindly, and communicated to him 
the prophecy of Proteus concerning Ulysses. From Sparta Telemachus 
returned home, and on his arrival there he found his father. 

TEi.emus, son of Eurymus, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

TElEphus, son of Hercules and Auge, the daughter of king Aleus 
of Tegea. On reaching manhood he consulted the Delphic oracle 
to learn his parentage, and was ordered to go to king Teuthras in 
Mysia. He there found his mother, and succeeded Teuthras on 
the throne of Mysia. He married Laodice or Astyoche, a daughter 
of Priam, and he attempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused him to stumble over 
a vine, whereupon he was wounded by Achilles. Being informed by 
an oracle that the w’ound could only be cured by him wdio had in¬ 
flicted it, Telephus repaired to the Grecian camp; and as the Greeks 
had likewise learnt from an oracle that without the aid of Telephus 
they could not reach Troy, Achilles cured Telephus by means of the 
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rust of the spear with w’hich he had been wounded. Telephus, in 
return, pointed out to the Greeks the road which they had to take. 
In classical literature we find two accounts of the coming of Telephus 
from Asia. See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 75. 

TfiLftsiLLA, of Argos, lyric poetess and heroine, flourished about 
510 B.c. She led her countrywomen in the war with the .Spartans. 

TClesphCrus ('he that brings to an end'), a minor divinity 
among the Greeks, a sort of famulus of Aesculapius. 

Tellenae, town in I.^tium between the later Via Ostiensis and 
the Via Appia. 

Tellus, ancient Italian deity of Earth {tellus mater). She was the 
goddess of marriage. She was invoked in oaths, as the grave of 
all things. Festivals were celebrated in her honour. 

Telmessus or Telmissus. i. (Port of Makri), city of Lycia, 
near the borders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus Sinus. 2. 
Town of Caria, 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from Halicarnassus. 

Telonai, like the Roman publicani, were the farmers of taxes 
(among tiie Athenians). 

TEmIInus, son of Aristomachus, was one of the Heraclidae who 
invaded Peloponnesus. After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
received Argos as his share. His descendants, the Temenidae, being 
expelled from Argos, are said to have founded the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia, whence th<i kings of Macedonia called themselves Temenidae 

TEm£sa or Tempsa {Torre dei Lupi), ancient Ausonian town in 
Bruttium on the Sinus Terrinaeus. 

TempE, valley in 'I'hessaly, through which the Peneus escapes into 
the sea. I'he lovely scenery of this glen is described by the ancient 
poets. It was here that Apollo purified himself after slaying the 
Python, and where he chased Daphne, whose metamorjjhosis gave 
him the bay-leaf crown. 

1 £n£i)OS, island of the Aegacan Sea, off the coast of Troas. In 
the I'rojan war it was here tlie Greeks withdrew their fleet, in order 
to induce the Trojans to think that they had departed. In the 
Persian war it was used by Xerxes as a naval station. It afterwards 
became a tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to her during the 
whole of the l*cloponnesian war, and down to the peace of Antalcidas, 
by which it was surrendered to the Persians. At the Macedonian 
conquest the Tcnediaiis regained their liberty. 

'I'Enes or Tknnes, son of Cycnus and Proclca, and brother of 
Heinithca. Cycnus w^as king of Colonae in Troas. His second wife 
was Philonome, who fell m love wi^^h her stepson; but as he repulsed 
her advances, she accused him to his father, who put both his son 
and daughter into a chest, and threw them into the sea. But the 
chest was driven on the coast of the island of Leucophrys, of which 
tlie inhabitants elected Tenes king, and which he called Tenedos. 

Tfids, Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, birthplace of 
Anacreon. 

TErentIa, wife of M. Cicero, the orator, to whom she bore 2 
children, a son and daughter. Her firmness of character was of 
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g^eat service to her vacillating husband in some important periods 
of his life. During the civil war, however, Cicero was offended with 
her conduct, and divorced her in 46 b.c. Terentia is said to have 
attained the age of 103. 

T£rentius Afer, P., usually called Terence, the comic poet, 
was born at Carthage, 195 b.c. By birth or purchase lie became the 
slave of P. Terentius Lucanus. a Roman senator. Hi.s person and 
talents recommended Terence to his master, who afforded him the 
best education of the age, and finally manumitted him. On his 
manumission, according to the usual practice, Terence assumed his 
patron’s name, Terentius, having been previously called Publius 
or Publipor. The Andria was the first play offered by 'i'erence for 
representation. The curulc aediles referred the piece to Caeciliii.s, 
then one of the most popular playwriters at Rome. Unknown 
and meanly clad, Terence began to read from a low stool his opening 
scene. A few verses showed the elder poet that no ortlinary writer 
was before him. This reading of the Andria, however, must have 
preceded its performance nearly two years, for Caecilius died in 
168, and it was not acted till i 06 . Meanwhile, copies were in circula¬ 
tion, envy was awakened, and Tuscius Lavinius, a veteran and not 
very successful playwriter, began his attacks on the dramatic and 
personal character of the author. The Andria was successful, and 
was the means of introducing Terence to the intellectual circles of 
Rome. His patrons were Laclius and the younger Scipio, both of 
whom treated him as an equal. After residing some years at Rome, 
Terence went to Greece, where he devoted him.self to the study of 
Menander’s comedies. He never returned to Italy, and we have 
various, but no certain, accounts of his death. He died in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age, in 159, or in the year following. Six 
comedies are all that remain to us, and they are probably all that 
'J'erence produced. They are founded on Greek originals, but 
Terence retouched and sometimes improved his model. Although 
a foreigner and a freedman, Terence divides with Cicero and Caesar 
the palm of pure Latinity. A good edition of Terence's plays is 
that of A.shmore. See Prof. Sellar’s chapter on Terence in his 
Roman Poets of the Republic. Best translation (prose), by Sargeaunt, 
in the Loeb Library (2 vols.). 

TfiRENTius Varro. [Varro.] 

TEreus, son of Ares, king of the Thracians in Daulis, afterwards 
Phocis. Pandion, king of Attica, wdio had 2 daughters, Philomela 
and Procne, called in the as.si.‘itance of Tereus against some enemy, 
and gave him his daughter Procne in marriage. Tereus became by 
her the father of Itys, and then concealed her in the country, that 
he might thus marry her sister Philomela, whom he deceived by 
saying that Procne was dead. At the same time he deprived 
Philomela of her tongue. Ovid (Met. vi. 565) reverses the story by 
stating that Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela was dead. 
Philomela, however, soon learned the truth, and made it known to 
her sister by a few words which she wove into a peplus. Procne 
thereupon killed her own son Itys, and served up the flesh of the 
♦ R 495 
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child in a dish before Tereus. She then fled with her sister. Tereus 
pursued them with an axe. and when the sisters were overtaken 
they prayed to the gods to change them into birds. Procne, accord¬ 
ingly. became a nightingale. Philomela a swallow, and Tereus a 
hoopoe. According to some. Procne became a swallow, Philomela 
a Piightingale. and Tereus a hawk. 

1 KRGESTfi {Trieste), town of Istria, on a bay in the N.E. of the 
Ailii.itic (oilf called after it Tergestinus Sinus. It was made a 
Roman colony by Vespasian. 

Teri6lis or Teri6la Castra, a fortress in Rhaetia, which has 
given its name to the country of the Tyrol. 

TermInus, Roman divinity, presiding over boundaries and 
fomtiers. His worship is said to have been instituted by Numa, 
who ordered that every one should mark the boundaries of his 
landed jiioperty by stones consecrated to Jupiter, and at these 
boundary-stones every year sacrifices should be offered at the 
fe‘^tival of the Terrninalia. 'I he Terminus of the Roman state 
originally stood between the fifth and sixth milestone on the road 
towards Laurentuni, near a place called Festi. Another public 
lerminus stood in the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

Tkrpanof.r, early Greek musician and lyric poet, contemporary 
with Archilochus. He was a native of Antiiia in Lesbos and founded 
a school of lyric poetry there. He flourished between 700 and 650 
B.c. Sec introduction and poems in Smyth's Greek Melic Poets (1900). 

TerpsIciiOkE, one of the 9 Muses. [Musae.] 

TertullIanus, Q. SeptImIus Fi.okens (usually called Ter- 
ium-Ian) one of the most ancient of the r.atin fathers now extant, 
wa.s born about a.d. 160. His father was a Roman centurion, and 
a heathen; but the son embiaced Christianity at a comparatively 
early age. TertuIlian wa*? a fierce controversialist, vigorous alike 
in his denunciation of wordliness in the Church and of speculation 
in religion. In his later years he allied himself with thp heretical 
M<intanists. He ciied about the year a.d. 230. His chief works are 
tiu- famous Apology, the De Spectaculis, the De Praescriptione 
llaerettcorum, and the De Corona. The Apology has been edited 
by J. E. H. Mayor with translation by A. Souter; text ami 
translation, together with De Spectaculis, also in Loeb Library. 

Testa, C. Trebatius, Roman jurist, a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero. Trebatius enjoyed a reputation under Augustus as a 
lawyer. Horace addressed to him the first Satire of the second Rook. 

rESTODO, Roman military term for a shield to protect soldiers 
whtMi advancing to the siege of a town. 

i RrnYs, daughter of Uranus and Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by 
whom she became the mother of the Oceauides. 

'I'£trIcus, C. PksuvIus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, and the last 
of the pretenders who ruled Gaul during its separation from the 
empire under Gallienus and his succc.ssor, a.d. 267-74. 

lEucER. 1. Son of the river-god Scamander by the nymph 
Idaea, was the first king of Troy, whence the Trojans are some- 
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times called Teucri. 2. Son of Telamon and Hesione, was a step¬ 
brother of Ajax, and the best archer among the Greeks at Troy. He 
founded the town of Salamis, in Cyprus, and married Eune, the 
daughter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of Asteria. 

Teuthras, ancient king of Mysia. [Telephus.] The .‘jo daughters 
of Thespius, son of Teuthras, are called by Ovid Teuthrar.tia turba. 

Tbuta, queen of Illyria, defeated by the Romans, 1S3 n.c. 

Teut6nes, powerful people in Germany, who probably dwelt on 
the coast of the Baltic. With the Ciinbri, they invaded Gaul and 
the Roman dominions at the end of the second century b.c. 

ThaIs, Athenian courtesan, who accompanied Alexander the 
Great on his expedition into Asia. After the death of Alexander, 
Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Soter, by wliom she became the 
mother of two sous, Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter, Iiene. 

ThXlassIus, a Roman senator of the time of Romulus. At the 
time of the rape of the Sabine women, when a maiden of surpassing 
beauty was carried off for Thalassius, the persons conducting her, 
in order to protect her against any assaults from others, exclaimed 
‘for Thalassius.* Hence arose the wedding shout with which a 
bride was conducted to the house of her bridegroom. [Talassio.] 

ThAlEs, Ionic philosopher, and one of the Seven Sages, was 
born at Miletus about 630 n c., and died about at the age of 
90. lie is said to have predicted the eclipse of the siiii which hap¬ 
pened in the reign of the I.ydian king Alyattes; to have diverted 
the course of the Halys in the time of Croesus; and later, in order 
to unite the lonians, when threatened by the Persians, to have in¬ 
stituted a federal council in Teos. He was one of the fouiulers in 
Greece of the study of philosophy and mathematics. Thales main¬ 
tained that water is the origin of things, meaning that it is water out 
of which everything arises, and into which everything resolves itself. 
Thales left no works behind him. See Burnet, Early Greek Philo¬ 
sophy, pp. 39 sqq. 

ThAlEtas, musician and lyric poet, was a native of Cortyna, in 
Crete, and probably flourished shortly after Terpander. 

ThAlIa. I. One of the Muses. [Musae.] 2. One of the 
Charites. 

I'iiAm^ris, ancient Thracian bard, son of Philammon and the 
nymph Argiope. He challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and 
being worsted, was deprived by them of his sight and of the power of 
singing. He was represented with a broken lyre. 

ThAnAtos. [Mors.] 

Thapsus, city in N. Africa, celebrated for Caesar's decisive victory 
over the partisans of Pompey (46 b.c.). It is said that 50,000 of the 
enemy were slain or fell into Caesar’s hands. 

ThargElIa, chief festival of Apollo at Athens (held May-June). 
Human sacrifices used, in early times, to be offered. See Gardner 
and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 204. 

ThAsos or ThAsus, island in the N, of the Aegacan Sea, off the 
coast of Thrace, and opposite the mouth of the river Nestus. At a 
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very early period the Phoenicians took possession on account ol its 
gold mines. Traditionally the Phoenicians were led by Thasus, son 
of Poseidon, or Agenor, who came from the East in search of Europa, 
and from whom the island derived its name. Thasos was afterwards 
colonized by the Parians, 708 b.c., and among the colonists was 
the poet Archilochus. The Thasians, once very powerful, possessed 
territory on the coast of Thrace. They were subdued by the Persians 
under Mardoniu.s, and sub.sequently became part of the Athenian 
maritime empire. They revolted, however, from Athens in 465 B.c., 
and after sustaining a siege of 3 years, were subdued by Cimon in 463. 
rhey again revolted from Athens in 411, and called in the Spartans, 
but the island was restored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 407. 

Thaumas, son of Pontus and Ge, and by the Oceanid Electra, the 
father of Iris and the Harpies. 

Tm/iano. 1. Daughter of Cisseus, wife of Antenor, and priestess 
of Athena at Ilion. 2. Female philosopher of the Pythagorean 
.school, appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, and mother by 
him of Tclauges, Mnesarchus, Myia, and Arignote. 

Theatrum. The Greek theatre originally had two main parts— 
the orchestra (or dancing-place of the chorus) and the auditorium. 
In the centre of the orchestra stood the thymele or altar of Dionysus. 
Probably a raised stage was not used in the Greek theatre till the 
Roman age; hence, throughout the classical period, actors and 
chorus alike appeared in the orchestra. Plays were acted under 
the open sky, not in closed buildings, and when permanent theatres 
vs ere built, care was taken (as at Epidaurus) to utilize natural con¬ 
ditions of ground, slopes with an inward curve being preferred; 
this would form a natural semicircle, either of earth benches overlaid 
with stone, or of seats hewn out of the rock itself. See Haig’s 
Attic Theatre. [Greek Drama.] 

Tiikbak or TiiEbE, afterwanls Diospfilis Magna, ‘Great City of 
Zeus,' in Scripture No, or No-Ainmon, was the capital of Thebais, or 
Ppper Egypt, and, for a long time, of the whole country. It was 
lepub-rl tlie oldest city of the world. It stood in about the centre 
(d the I hebahl, on both banks of the Nile, above Coptos, and in the 
Nomos Coptites. It appears to have been at the height of its 
splendour, as the capital of Egypt, and as a chief seat of the worship 
i)f Ammon, about lOoo b.c. The fame of its grandeur had reached 
the Greeks as early as the time of Homer. Its extent was calculatf' i 
by the Greek writers at 140 stadia (14 geog. miles) in circuit. The 
existing ruins extend from side to side of the valley of the Nile, 
here about 6 miles wiile; while the rocks which bound the valley are 
perforated with tombs. 

ThEbae, chief city in Eoeotia. Its acropolis, which was an oval 
eminence, of no great height, was called Cadrnea, said to have been 
founded by Cadmus. It is said that the fortifications of the city 
were constructed by Amphion and his brother Zethus; and that, 
when Amphion played his lyre, the stones moved of their own accord, 
and formed the wall. It was here that the use of letters was first 
introduced from Phoenicia into W. Europe. It was the reputed 
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birthplace of the 2 great divinities, Dionysus and Hercules. It was 
also the native city of the seer Tiresias, as well as of the great 
musician, Amphion. It was the scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, 
and of the war of the Seven against Thebes. [Adrastus.] A 
few years afterwards the Epiconi marched again..^ Thebes and 
ra/ed it to the grourul. It appears at the earliest historical period 
as a large and flourishing city; and it is represented as })0ssessiiig 
7 gates, the number assigned to it in legend. The Tliebaiis were 
from an early period inveterate enemies of their neighbours, the 
Athenians, In the Peloponnesian war they espoused tlie Spartan 
side, and contributed not a little to the downfall of Athens. But 
they soon became disgusted with the Spartan supreiuacy, and 
joined the confederacy formed against Sparta in 394 b.c. The peace 
of Antalcidas, in 387, put an end to hostilities in Greece; but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadinea by the Lacedaemonian general, 
Phoebidas, in 382, and its recovery by the Theban exiles in 379 led 
to a war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the former not only 
recovered its independence, but for ever destroyed the Laceilae- 
monian supremacy. This was the most glorious period in the 
Theban annals; and the decisive defeat of the Spartans at the battle 
of Leuctra, in 371, made Thel)cs the fird power in Greece. [P'pami- 
NONDAS.] The Thebans w^ere induced, by the eloquence of Demos¬ 
thenes, to forget their old animosities against the Athenians, and to 
join the latter against Philip of Macedon; but their unitetl forces were 
defeated by Philip, at the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. Soon after 
the death of Philip and the accession of Alexander, the Thebans 
attempted to recover their liberty. The city was taken by Alexander 
m 33O, and was destroyed, with the exception of the temples, ami 
the house of the poet Pindar; 6,000 inhabitants were slain, and 
30,000 sold as slaves. In 316 the city was rebuilt by Cassandcr, 
with the assistance of the Athenians. In 290 it was taken by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and again suffered greatly. After the Mace¬ 
donian period Thebes rapidly declined in importance; and it received 
its last blow from Sulla, who gave half of its territory to the Dclphians 

TnitMis, daughter of Uranus and Ge, was married to Zeus, by 
whom she became the mother of the Horae, Irene, and of the Moirae. 
In the Homeric poems, Themis is the personification of the order of 
things established by law, custom, and equity, whence she is de¬ 
scribed as reigning in the as.semblies of men, and as convening, 
by the command of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. She dwells in 
Olympus, and is on friendly terms with Hera. She is also a prophetic 
divinity, and is said to have been in possession of the Delphic oracle 
as the successor of Ge, and predecessor of Apollo. Nymphs, believed 
to be daughters of Zeus and Themis, lived in a cave on the river 
ICridanus, and the Hesperides also are called daughters of Zeus and 
Themis. On coins she is represented holding a cornucopia and a 
pair of scales. 

Th£mistIus, philosopher and rhetorician, was a Paphlagoiuan, 
and flourished in the fourth cent, a.d., first at Constantinople, and 
afterwards at Rome. 
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Th£mist6cl£s, the celebrated Athenian, was the son of Neocles 
and AbrotSnon, a Thracian woman, and w’as born about 514 13 c 
In his youth he had an impetuous character; he displayed great 
intellectual power. He began his career by setting himself in opposi¬ 
tion to those who liad most power, and especially to Aristides, to 
whose ostracism (in 483) he contributed. From this time he was 
the political leader in Athens. In 481 he was Archon Eponymus; 
about which time he persuaded the Athenians to employ the produce 
of the silver mines of I,.auriiim in building ships, instead of distribu¬ 
ting it among the Athenian citizens. Upon the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, Thcmistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian fleet. Upon the approach of Xerxes, the Athenians, on 
the advice of Themi.stoclcs, deserted their city, and removed their 
women, children, and infirm persons to Salamis, Aegiiia, and Troezen 
A panic having seized the Spartans and other Greeks, Theinistocles 
sent a faithful slave to the Persian commanders, informing them 
that the Greeks intended to make their escape, and that the Persians 
could easily cut off their retreat. The Persians believed what they 
were told, and in the night their fleet occupied the whole of the 
channel between Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks were 
thus compelled to fight; and the result was the great victory, in 
which the greater part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. This 
victory, wliich was due to Theinistocles, established his reputation 
among the Greeks. Yet his influence does not appear to have 
survived the expulsion of the Persians from Greece and the fortifica¬ 
tion of the ports of Athens, to which he had advised the Athenians 
He was probably accused of peculation, and perhaps justly; at all 
events he was ostracized in 471, and retired to Argos. After the 
discovery of the treasonable correspondence of Pausanias with the 
Persian king, the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens to accuse Themi¬ 
.stoclcs of being privy to the design of Pausanias; whereupon the 
Athenians sent off persons with the Lacedaemonians with in¬ 
structions to arrest him (4b6). Theinistocles, hearing of what was 
designed against him, finst lied from Argos to Corcyra; then to 
l'']urus, where he took refuge in the house of Admetus, king of the 
Molossi, and finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. Xerxes 
was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on the throne. Themi- 
stoclcs went up to visit the king at his royal residence; and on his 
arrival he sent the king a letter, in which he promised to do him a 
good service, and prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year, 
and then to explain personally what brought him there. In a year 
he made himself master of the Persian language and the Persian 
usages, and, being presented to the king, obtained the greatest 
influence over him, and was presented'with a handsome allowance. 
Hut before he could accoinjilish anything he died, some say by 
poi.son, administered by himself, from despair of accomplishing 
anything against his country. He died in 449, at the age of 65. 
Cf. Cox, Greek Statesmen, pp. 128-94. 

TiillbcLYMftNus, a soothsa^'cr, son of Polyphides of Hyperasia. 
and a descendant of Melampus. 
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THfiocRlTUS, bucolic poet, was a native of Syracuse, and tlie son 
nf Praxagoras and Philinna. He visited Alexandria duiing the 
latter end of the reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he receiver I the 
instruction of Philetas and Asclepiades, and began to distinguish 
himself as a poet. Ilis first efforts obtained for him the patronage 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated in the kingdom with 
his fathet-, Ptolemy Soter, in 285 b.c., and in whose praise the poet 
wrote the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls. Theoi.ntus 
afterwards returned to Syracuse, and liverl there under Hieron II. It 
appears from the sixteenth Idyl that he was dissatisfied, both with th« 
want of liberality on the part of Hieron in rewarding liim for his 
poems, and with the political state of his native country, flieocritus 
was the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, and through 
imitators, such as Virgil, of Roman literature. The bucolic itlyls 
of Theocritus are of a dramahe and mimetic chaiacter, and are 
pictures of the ordinary life ot the common peop’e of Sicily, 'fhe 
best edition of Theocritus is that of Fritzsche (with Latin note.s); 
but Kynaston’s or Cholmelcy’s may be recommended prose 

versions Andrew Lang’s is the best: and there is a fine verse lemler- 
ing of the Idyls by Calverley Cf. Symonds, I'he Grech Poets, 
cha{). xxi. 

Th£od6rIcus. I. King of the Visigoths from a.d. 418 to 451, 
fell fighting on the side of Actius and the Romans at the great battle 
of Chalons, in which Attila was defeated, 451. 2 Theodoricus 

THE Great, king of the Ostrogoths, succeeded his father Theodemir, 
in 475. Thcodoric entered Italy in 489, and after defeating Odoacer 
in 3 great battles, and laying siege to ICivenna, compelled Odoacer 
to capitulate on condition that he and Theodoric should rule jointly 
over Italy; but Odoacer was afterwards murdered by Theodoric 
(493). Theodoric thus became master of Italy, which he ruled for 
33 years, till his death in 526. His reign was prosperous and bene¬ 
ficent. He was a patron of literature; and among his ministers were 
Cassiodorus and Boethius. Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall] Hodgkin, 
Italy ayid her Invaders, iii. 

Theodokus. I. Of Byzantium, rhetorician, and a contemporary 
of Plato. 2. Philosopher of the Cyrenaic school, usually designated 
‘the Atheist.' He resided at Athens; and being banished thence, 
went to Alexandria, where he entered the service of Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus. 3. Rhetorician of Ihe age of Augustus, was a native of 
Gadara. He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, afterwards emperor, 
during his retirement (6 b.c.-a.d. 2) to that island, was one of his 
hearers. He also taught at Rome. Theodoras founded a school of 
rhetoricians called ‘Theodorei.’ 

Tii£ 5 d 6 sius the Great, Roman emperor of the East, a.d. 378- 
395, was the son of the general Theodosius, and w^as born in Spain 
about 346. He acquired a military reputation in the lifetime of his 
father, under whom he served; and after the death of Valens, was 
proclaimed emperor of the East by Gratian. Fhe Roman empire 
in the East was then in a critical position, owing to the inroads of the 
Goths; but Theodosius gained tw^o signal victories over them, and 
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concluded a peace in 382. In 387 he defeated and put to death 
Maximus, whom he had previously acknowledged emperor of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. In 390 a riot having broken out at 
Thessalonica, in which the imperial officer and several of his troops 
were murdered, Theodosius resolved to take vengeance upon the 
whole city. The inhabitants were invited to the games of the 
Circus; and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers were employed 
for 3 hours in slaughtering them. It was on this occasion that 
St. Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, after representing his crime to 
Theodosius, refused him admi.ssion to the church, and compelled him 
to entreat pardon before all the congregation. Theodosius died at 
Milan, 17th January, 395. See The Empire of Theodosius, by Dr. 
T. Hodgkin. 

ThSognis, of Megara, ancient elegiac and gnomic poet, born 
about 540 B.c. He was a noble by birth; and was banished with 
the leaders of the oligarchical party, being deprived of all his 
property. Most of his poems were composed in exile. Theognis 
is the best preserved of the Greek elegists, and owes his fame to his 
maxims. These maxims are of value for the light they throw on 
the nuinners, thought, and morality of his age. See Introd. to Prof. 
Hudson Williams's ed. of Theognis (1910). 

Th£on. I. The name of 2 mathematicians: Theon the elder, of 
Smyrna, who lived in the time of Hadrian; and Theon the younger, 
of Alexandria, the father of Hypatia, best known as an astronomer 
and geometer, who lived in the time of Theodosius the elder. 2. 
Aklius Thkon, t)f Alexandria, sophist and rhetorir ian of uncertain 
date, wrote .several works, of which one entitled Progymnasmata is 
still extant. 3. Of Samos, painter who nourished in the time of 
l^hilip and Alexander. 

'l'Hfi6N6E or Idothea, daughter of Proteus and Psammathe. 

Th£ophrastus, Greek philosopher, was a native of Eresus in 
I.e.sbos, and studied philosophy at Athens, under Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. Aristotle named Theophrastus his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum, and bc(]ueathed to him his library and the originals 
of his own writings. 'I heophrastus was a worthy successor. He is 
said to have had 2,000 disciples, and among them Menander. He 
was esteemed by the kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy, ami 
honoured by the Athenian people. When he was impeached of 
im]uety, he was not only acquitted, but his accuser would have 
fallen a victim to his calumny, had not Theophrastus interfered to 
save him. He died in 287 b.c., having presided over the Academy 
about 35 years. According to some accounts he lived 85 years, 
according to others 107 years. He closed his life with the complaint 
respecting the short duration of human existence, that it ended just 
when the insight into its problems was beginning. The great object 
of writings was the development of the Aristotelian philosophy; 
his Characters and his work On Plants are extant. The former work 
has been translated by Jebb, the latter by Sir A. F. Hort (Loeb 
Library). The Metaphysics have been edited with criticism and 
translation by Koss and Forbes (1929). 
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THfifipOMPUS, of Chios, Greek historian, was the son of Damasi»> 
trains and the brother of Caucalus the rhetorician. He was bom 
about 378 B.C., and attended the school of rhetoric which Isocrates 
opened at Chios. ' His father supported the Lacedaemonians and 
was banished. Theopompus accompanied him, but bo was recalled 
to Chios in the forty-fifth year of his age (333), when Alexander the 
Great exhorted the Chians to recall their exiles. On his return, 
Theoi^ompus, who was a man of wealth as well as learning, took an 
important position in the state; but his temper, and his support 
of the aristocratical party, soon raised enemies against him. Of 
these the most formidable was the sophist Theocritus. As long as 
Alexander lived, his enemies dared not take proccetlings against 
Theopompus; and even after the death of the Macedonian monarch, 
he enjoyed the protection of the royal house; but he was cventualiv 
expelled from Chios, and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 305, 
being 75 years of age. We are informed that Ptolemy would have 
put him to death as a dangerous busybody, h; d not some of his 
friends interceded. Of his further fate we have no particulaT-s. None 
of the works of Theopompus have come down to us. Pesidcs his 
histories he composed orations. His style resembled that of his 
master Isocrates. See Bury, Ancient Greek Hxstoriam lect. v. 

THfiRAMfeNEs, son of Hagnou, was a leading member of the 
oligarchical government of the 400 at Athens, in b.c. 411. Subse¬ 
quently he not only took part in the depo.sition of the 400, but came 
forward as the accuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemus, who had 
been his friends, but whose death he now brought about. After 
the capture of Athens by Lysander, Theramenes was chosen one of 
the Thirty Tyrants (404). But as from policy he endeavoured to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, Critias accused 
him before the council as a traitor, and Theramenes was condemned 
to death. He was famous for changing sides, hence nicknamed 
KuOopvos (the ‘buskin’ fitting either foot). See Tairlwali, History 
of Greece, vol. iv. 

ThSrapnae, town in I.aconia, on the Eurotas, and a little above 
Sparta, celebrated in mythology as the birthplace of Castor and 
Pollux. Menelaus and Helen were said to be buried here. 

Thermae. [Himera.J 

Thermae, the later Roman name for the public baths. Till 
the (lays of the empire the baths (called balnea) at Rome w'cre on a 
comparatively small scale, but the later Thermae were of an unpre¬ 
cedented size and splendour. Of these the Baths of Nero, Titus, 
Caracalla, and Diocletian were the mo.st celebrated. The last 
named could accommodate over 3,000 bathers at one time. 

Thermopylae, often simply Pylae, that is, the ‘Hot Gates' or 
the ‘Gates,’ a pass leading from Thessaly into Locris. [Leonidas.] 

ThEron, tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, reigned from about 
488 B.c. till his death in 472. He shared with Gelon in the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians in 480. 

Thersander, son of Polynices and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, 
'vent with Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain in that expedition by 
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Telephus. In Virgil, Aen. ii. 261, he is represented as one of the 
heroes of the Wooden Horse. 

ThersItF-s, son of Agrius, the most deformed man and impudent 
talker among the Greeks at Troy. (Homer, Iliad, ii. 212 sqq.) 
According to the later poets he was killed by Achilles 

TjiRseus, legendary hero of Attica, was the son of Aegeus, king 
of Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen. 
He was brought up at Troezen; and when he reached maturity, he 
took, Vjy his mother’s directions, the sword and sandals, the tokens 
which hail been left by Aegeus, and proceeded to Athens. By 
means of the sword which he carried, Theseus was recognized by 
Aegeus, acknowledged as his .son, and declared his successor. The 
capture of the Marathonian bull, which had long laid waste the sur¬ 
rounding country, was the next exploit of Theseus. After this he 
went a>> one of the 7 youths, whom the Athenians were obliged to 
send every year, with 7 maidens, to Crete, in order to be devoured 
by the Minotaur. When they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and provided 
him with a sword with which he slew the Minotaur, and a clue of 
thread by which he found his way out of the labyrinth. Having 
eficcted his object, The.seus sailed aw'ay, carrying off Ariadne. 
[Ariad.nk.] As his vessel approached Attica, he neglected to hoist 
tJie white .sail, which was to have been the signal of the success of 
the e.xpedition; whereupon Aegeus, thinking that his son had 
perished, threw himself into the sea. Theseus thus became king of 
Athens. Another celebrated adventure of Theseus was his ex¬ 
pedition against the Amazons. He is .said to have carried off their 
queen, Antiojic. The Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, and 
penetrated into Athens itself; and the final battle in which Thcseini 
overcame them was fought in the very midst of the city. By 
Antiope, 'I'hcsous was .said to have had a son named Hippolytus or 
Demophoon, and after her death to have marrieil Pliaedra. The.seus 
was also one of the Argonauts; he joined in the Calydonian hunt, 
and aided Adrastus in recovering the bodies of those slain before 
Ihebes. He aided his friend Pinthous and the Lapithae against 
the Centaurs. With the a.s.sistance of Piritlious, he carried off 
Helen from Sparta while .she was quite a girl, and placed her at 
Ajihidnae, under the care of Aethra. In return he assisted Ihrithous 
in his attempt to carry otf Persephone from the lower world. Piri- 
tlious }K‘ri.shed in the enterprise, and TheoCus was kept in duraiue 
until lie vsas delivered by Hercules. Meantime Castor and PoIIu.k 
invaded Attica, and earned off Helen and Aethra, Academus having 
informed the brothers where they w'cre to be found. Menesthens also 
endeavoured to incite the people against Theseus, w ho on hi.s return 
found iiimself unable to re-establish hi.sauthority, and retired to Scyros, 
wheic he was slain by Lycomedcs. The departed hero was believed 
to have appeared to aid the Athenians at the battle of Marathon. 
Bacchylides in his Odes represents Theseus as a sou of Poseidon, and 
apparently confuses the legend; the key, however, lo the couiw?v\ouva 
VYvat aud YosehXou were ongmaWy identical. ^See Pig. 5S.) 
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ThespIae, ancient town in Boeotia. At Thespiae was preserved 
the celebrated marble statue of Eros by Praxiteles. 

Thespis, ancient Greek tragedian, was a contemporary of Pisis- 
tratus, and a native of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, where the 
worship of Dionysus prevailed. The alteration made by Thespis, 
which gave to the old tragedy a new and dramatic character, 
was that he introduced an actor, for the sake of giving rest to the 
chorus. lie probably appeared himself, taking various parts in 
the same piece, disguised by means of linen masks, the invention of 
which is ascribed to him. The first representation of Thespis was 
in 535 B.c. See Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 26-38. 

Thesproti, people of Epirus, inhabiting the district called after 
them Thesprotia or Thesprotis, which extended along the coast 
from the Anibracian Gulf N.-wards as far as the river Thyamis, and 
inland as far as the territory of the Molossi. 

ThessalIa, the largest division of Greece, was bounded on the 
N. by the Cambunian mountains, which separated it from Alace- 
donia; on the VV. by Mt. Pindus, which separated it from h'pirus; 
on the E. by the Aegaean Sea; and on the S. by the RTaliac Gulf 
and Mt. Oeta, which separated it from Locris, Phocis, and Aetolia. 
Thessaly Proper is a vast plain shut in on every side by mountain 
barriers, broken only at the N.E. corner by the valley of Tempe, 
which separates Ossa from Olympus. This plain is drained by the 
river Peneus and its affluents. In addition to the plain there w'cre 
2 other districts, Magnesia and Oetaea (see below). Thessaly 
Proper was divided in very early limes into 4 districts—a division 
which we still find subsisting in the Peloponnesian war. These 
districts were: i. HestiaeoHs, the N.W. part of Thessaly, bounded 
on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. by Pelasgio- 
tis, and on the S. by The.ssaliolis: the Peneus may be said in general 
to have formed its S. limit. 2. Pelasgiotis, the E. part of the Thessa¬ 
lian plain, was bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by 
Hestiaeotis, on the E. by Magnesia, and on the S. by the Sinus 
Paga.saeus and Phthiotis. 3. Thessaliotis, the S.W. part of the 
Thessalian plain, was bounded on the N. by Hestiaeotis, on the W. 
bv Epirus, on the E. by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. by Dolopia 
and Phthiotis. 4. Phthiotis, the S.E. of Thessaly. [Phthiotis.] 
Besides these there were 4 other districts, viz.: 5. Magnesia, a 
narrow mountainous strip of country between the Aegaean Sea and 
the Thessalian Plain, extending from Tempe in the N. to the Paga- 
saean Gulf. 6. Dolopia, a small district bounded on the E. by 
Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, on the W. by Athamania, and 
on the S. by Oetaea. The Dolopes are mentioned by Homer as 
fighting before Troy, and they also sent deputies to the Amphicty- 
onic assembly. 7. Oetaea, district in the upper valley of the Spercheus. 
lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, and bounded on the N. by 
Dolopia, on the S. by Phocia, and on the E. by Malis. 8. Malis. 
[Malis.] The Thessalians were a Thesprotian tribe, and under the 
guidance of leaders, who are said to have been descendants of 
Hercules, invaded the W. part of the country, afterwards called 
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Thessaliotis. For some time after the conquest, Thessaly wa^ 
governed by kings of the race of Hercules; but the kingly power 
seems to have beeu abolished in early times, and the government in 
the separate cities became oligarchical. Two of the most powerful 
oligarchical families were the Aleuadae and the Scopadae, the 
former of whom ruled at Larissa, and the latter at Crannon. At an 
early period the Thessalians were united into a confederate body. 
Each of the ^ districts into which the country was divided probal lv 
regulated its affairs by some kind of provincial council; and incase 
of war, a chief magistrate was elected under the name of Tagus (Taydt), 
whose commands were obeyed by all the 4 districts. The Thessa¬ 
lians never became of much importance in Grecian history. In 
344 li.c. Philip subjected Thessaly to Macedonia by placing his own 
governors at the head of the 4 divisions of the country. The victory 
of T. Flamininus at Cynoscephalae, in 197, again gave the Thessalians 
a semblance of independence under the protection of the Romans. 

ThessalonIoa {Salonika), more anciently Therma, ancient city 
in Macedonia, situated at the N.E. extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus 
It was taken and occupied by the Athenians a short time before the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war (432 b.c.), but was soon 
aft(*r restored by them to Perdiccas. It was made an important 
city by Cassander, who collected in this place inhabitants of several 
adjacent towns (about 315 b.c.), and who gave it the name of Thessa- 
lonica, in honour of his wife, the daughter of Philip, and sister of 
Alexander the Great. It was vi.sited by the Apo.stle Paul about 
A D. 53; and about 2 years afterwards he addressed from Corinth 2 
epistles to his converts in the city. 

ThestIus, son of Ares and DemoiiicS. He was the father of 
Leda, Althaea, and Hypermiiestra. 

Thestok, son of Idmon and Loathoc, and father of Calchas, 
Theoclymeuus, Leucippe, and Theonoe. 

Tuff/ris, one of the daughters of Nereus and Doris, was a marine 
divinity, and dwelt like her sisters, the Nereids, in the depths of the 
sea, with her father, Nereus. She there received Dionysus on his 
flight from Lycurgus, and the god, in his gratitude, presented her 
with a golden urn. When Hephaestus was thrown down from 
heaven, he w\as likewise received by Thetis. She had been brought 
up by Hera, and when she reached the age of maturity, Poseidon 
and Zeus himself are said to have sued for her hand; but wdien 
Therms declared that the son of Thetis would be more illustrious 
than his father, both gods de.si.sted from their suit. Others state 
that 'rhetis rejected the offers of Zeus, because she had been brought 
up by Hera; and the god, to revenge himself, decreed that she should 
marry a mortal. Chiron then informed his friend Peleus how' he 
might gain pos.session of her; for Thetis, like Proteus, was able to 
assume any form she pleased. Peleus, instructed by Chiron, held 
the goddess fast till she assumed her proper form and promised to 
marry him. All tlie gods were present at the wedding, except Eris 
or Discord, who was not invited, and w'ho avenged herself by throw'- 
ing among the assembled gods the apple which was the source 
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of SO much misery. [Paris.] By Peleus, Thetis became the mother 
of Achilles. 

Thia, female Titan, became by Hyperion the mother of Helios, 
Eos, and Selene; that is, she was regarded as the deity from whom 
all light proceeded. 

ThisbE, Babylonian maiden, beloved by Pyxamus. The lovers, 
living in adjoining houses, often secretly conversed with each other 
through an opening in the wall, as their parents would not sanction 
their marriage. Once they agreed to meet at the tomb of Niniis. 
While Thisbe was w'aiting for Pyramus, she saw a lioness which had 
just killed an ox, and took to flight. While running she lost her 
garment, which the lioness soiled with blood. Pyramus arrived, 
and finding her garment covered with blood, he imagined that she 
had been murdered, and made away with himself under a mulberry 
tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as red as blood. When 
Thisbe found the body of her lover, she killed herself. See the 
fourth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

ThOantEa, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, derived from Thoas, 
king of Tauris. 

ThSas. I. Son of Andraemon and Gorge, was king of Calydon 
and Pleuron, in Aetolia, and sailed with 40 ships against Troy. 
2. Son of Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of I.emnos, and married 
to Myrina, by whom he became the father of Hypsipyle and Sicinus. 
[Hypsipyle.] 3. Son of Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, into 
whose dominions Iphigenia was carried by Artemis, when she was to 
have been sacrificed. 

Thorax, Greek term for a cuirass, either bronze or leather. 

Thracia, was in earlier times the name of the vast space of country 
bounded on the N, by the Danube, on the S. by the Propontis and 
the Aegaean, on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, and on the W. by the 
river Strymon, and the easternmost of the Illyrian tribes. It was 
divided into 2 parts by Mt. Haem us (the Balkan), running from W. 
to E. Two mountain ranges branch off from the S. side of Mt. 
Haemus; one running S.E. towards Constantinople; and the other 
called Rhodope, E. of the preceding one, and also running in a S.E.-ly 
direction near the river Nestus. Between these two ranges there are 
many plains, which are drained by the Hebrus, the largest river 
in Thrace. At a later time the name Thrace was applied to a more 
limited extent of country, and Mt. Haemus marked the N. boun¬ 
dary between Thrace and Moesia. Thrace, in its witlest extent, 
was peopled in the times of Herodotus and Thucydides by a vast 
number of different tribes; but their customs and character were 
marked by great uniformity. They were savage and rapacious, 
but brave and warlike. In earlier times, however, some of the 
Thracian tribes mu.st have been distinguished by a higher degree 
of civilization than prevailed among them at a later period. The 
earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, and others, are 
represented as coming from Thrace. Eumolpus, who founded the 
Eleusinian mysteries at Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, and 
to have fought against Erechtheus, king of Athens. The nrincipal 
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Greek colonies along the coast, beginning at the Strymon and going 
E.-wards, were Amphipolis, Abdera, Dicaea or Dicaepolis, Maronea, 
Stryme, Mesembria, and Aenos. The Thracian Chersonesus was 
probably colonizcrl by the Greeks at an early period, but it did not 
contain any important Greek settlement till the migration of ttie 
first Miltiadcs to the country, during the reign of Pisistratus at 
Athens. On the Propontis the 2 chief Greek settlements were tliose 
of Perinthus and Selymbria; and on the Thracian Bosponis was the 
important town of Byzantium. There were only a few Greek 
settlements on the S.W. coast of the Euxine; the most important 
were those of Apollonia, Odcssus, Callatis, Tomi, and Istria, near 
the S. mouth of the Danube. The Thracians are said to have been 
conquered by Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to have 
been subdued by the Teucrians and Mysians; but the first historical 
fact respecting them is their subjugation by Megabazus, the general 
of Darius. After the Persians had been driven out of Europe by the 
Cireeks, the Thracians recovered their independence; and at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, almost all the Thracian tribes 
were united under the dominion of Sitalces, king of the Odrysae, 
whose kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxine and the mouth 
of the Danube. In the third year of the Peloponnesian war (429 
B.C.), Sitalces, who had entered into an alliance with the Athenians, 
invaded Macedonia with a vast army of 150,000 men, but was 
compelled by the failure of provisions to return home, after remaining 
in Macedonia 30 days. Sitalces fell in battle against the Triballi in 
42.4, and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes, who during a long 
reign raised his kingdom to power and prosperity. After the death 
of Seuthes we find his powerful kingdom split up into different parts. 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, reduced the greater part 
of 'Ihrace; and after the death of Alexander the country fell to the 
share of I.y.sima( bus. It subsequently formed a part of the Mace¬ 
donian dominiaiis. It became a Roman province in 45 during the 
reign of Claudius. 

TuRAsitA, P. Paetus, Jtoman senator, and Stoic philosopher, in 
the reign of Nero, was a native of P.vtaviurn and was probably born 
soon after the death of Augustus. He made the younger Cato 
his model, of whose life he wrote an account. He married Arria, 
daughter of the heroic Arria. [Arria.] He gave his own daughtei 
in marriage to Helvidius Priscus. After incurring the hatred of 
Nero by the independence of his character, and the freedom with 
which he e.\pressed his opinions, he was condemned to death by the 
senate by command of the emperor, a.d. 66. (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiii-xvi.) 

Thr.x.svrulus, celebrated Athenian, son of Lycus. He was 
zealously attached to the Athenian democracy, and took an active 
part in overthrowing the oligarchical government of the 400 in 
411 B c. On the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens he 
was banisheil, but, by the assistance of the Thebans, he and other 
patriots seized Phyle and succeeded in overthrowing the Ten, who 
had succeeded to the government, and eventually obtained poSi,ession 
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of Athens, and restored the democracy, 403. In 390 he commanded 
the Athenian fleet in the Aegaean, and was slain by the inhabitants 
of Aspendus. 

ThrAsymXchus, native of Chalcedon, was a sophist, and con¬ 
temporary of Gorgias. He was one of the earliest rhetoricians. 

TiirEnos (Greek term) — a dirge. 

ThOcydIdEs. i. Athenian statesman, son of Melesias, and leader 
of the aristocratic party in opposition to Pericles. He was ostracized 
in 443 B.c. 2. Athenian historian, of the demus Halimus, was the 
son of Olorus and Hegesipyle, and was born in 471 b.c. Thucydides 
is said to have been instructed in oratory by Antiphon, and in 
philosophy by Anaxagoras. Either by inheritance or by marriage 
he possessed gold mines in that part of Thrace which is opposite to 
the island of Thasos. He commanded an Athenian scpiadron of 
7 ships, at Thasus, 424, when Eucles, who commanded in Ampliipolis, 
sent for his assistance against Brasidas; but, failing in that enter- 
. prise, he became an exile. He him.self s.nys that he lived 20 years 
jn exile (v. 26), and as it commenced in the beginning of 423, he may 
liave returned to Athens in the beginning of 403, about the time when 
Ihrasybulus liberated Athens. Thucydides is said to have been 
assassinated at Athens soon after his return; and at all events his 
death cannot be placed later than 401. Thucydides shows ma.sterly 
skill in his history, singular impartiality, and great penetration and 
insight. For a discussion of Thucydides as a historian, see Bury, 
A} 7 cient Greek Historians. The Oxford text has been edited by 
H. StuaH Jones (1898-1900). The best edition for English readers 
is jowett’s (2 vols., 1881); and there are translations in the Loeb 
Library and Everyman’s Library. Consult Jebb’s valuable essay 
on the speeches of Thucydides in Hellenica, and C. N. Cochrane, 
Thucydides and the Science of History (1929). 

Thulb, an island in the N. part of the German Ocean, regarded 
by the ancients as the most N.-ly point in the whole earth. 

TiiurIi or ThurIum {Terra Nuova), Greek city in Lucania, founded 
443 B.C., near fiie site of the ancient Sybaris, [Sybaris.] It was 
built by the remains of the population of Sybaris, assisted by colon¬ 
ists from all parts of Greece, but e.spccially from Athens. Among 
these colonists were Herodotus and Lysias. The new city became 
one of the most important Greek towns in the S. of Italy. 

ThyestEs, son of Pelops and Hippodamia, was the brother of 
Atreus and the father of Aegisthus. [Atreus.] 

Thyia, daughter of Castalius or Cephisseus, became by Apollo 
the mother of Dclphus. She is said to have been the first to sacri¬ 
fice to Dionysus, and to celebrate orgies in his honour. From her 
the Attic women, who went yearly to Mt. Parnassus to celebrate 
the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, received them¬ 
selves the name of Thyiades or Thyades. (This word, however, 
comes from B<na, and properly signifies the raging or frantic women.) 

Thymbra, city of the Troad, N. of Ilium Vetus, with a temple of 
Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet Thymbraeus. 
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TnirMftLC, celebrated *mima’ or female actress in the reign ol 
Domitian, with whom she was a great favourite. 

ThymoetEs, an elder of Troy, whose son was killed by order oi 
Priarn, because a soothsayer predicted that Troy would be destroyed 
by a boy, born on the same day as this child. 

Thyone. [Semele.] 

Thyrsis, a shepherd mentioned in Virgil's Eclogues. 

Thyrsus, a wand carried by Dionysus and his attendants. 

IIbErIanus, Latin poet of the fourth century. The Pervigilium 
Veneris has been attributed to him. See Minor Latin Poets in the 
Loeb library. 

TIbErInus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, son of Capet us, and 
father of Agrippa. [Tiberis.] 

TIberis, also TIbris, Tybris, Thybris, Amnis TTbErInus, or 
Tiberinus {Tiber or Tevere), chief river in central Italy, on which 
stnoil the city of Rome. It was originally called Albula, and 
if^ceived the name of Tiberis in consequence of Tiberinus, king of 
Alba, having been drowned in it. The Tiber rises from 2 springs 
m the Apennines, near Tifernum, and flows in a S.W.-ly direction, 
separating Ktruria from Umbria, the land of the Sabines, and Latium. 
After flowing about 110 miles it receives the Nar {Nera), and from 
its confluence with this river navigation begins. Three miles above 
Pome, at the distance of nearly 70 miles from the Nar, it receives 
the Anio {Teverone). Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is about 
300 feet wide, and from 12 to 18 feet deep. The river in ancient 
times Ircquently overflowed its banks, and did considerable mischief 
to the lower parts of the city. (Mor. Carm. i. 2.) The waters of 
the river are muddy and yellowish, w'hence it is frequently called 
by' the Roman poets Jlavus Tiheris. The poets also give it the 
epithets of Tyrrhenus, because it flow^ed past Etruria during the 
wliolc of its course, and of Lydius, because the Etruscans are said 
to have been of Lydian origin. 

TIbErIus, emperor of Rome, a.d. 14-37. full name was 

'riberius Claudius Nero Caesar. He w^as the son of T. Claudius 
Nero and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of November, 42 b.c., 
before his mother married Augustus. He was carefully educated 
and became well acquainted with Greek and Latin literature. In 
20 he was sent by Augustus to restore Tigranes to the throne of 
Armenia. In 13 Tiberius was consul with P. Quintilius Varus. In 
II, while his brother Drusus was fighting against the Germans, 
Tibeiius conducted the war agaimst the Dalmatians and Pannonians. 
In 0 he obtained the tribunitia potestas for 5 years, but during this 
year he retired \Nith the emperor’s permission to Rhodes, where he 
S})cnt the next 7 years. His chief reason for this retirement was to 
get away from his wife Julia, the daughter of Augustus, whom he 
had been compelled by the emperor to marry. He returned to 
Rome A.D. 2. From the year of his adoption by Augustus, a.d. 4, to 
the death of that emperor, Tiberius was in command of the Roman 
armies, though he visited Rome several times. On the death of 
Augustus at Nola, on the 19th of August, a.d. 14, Tiberius, who was 
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on his way to Illyricum, was immediately summoned home by his 
mother Livia, and took possession of the imperial power without 
any opposition. He began his reign by putting to death Postumus 
Agrippa, the surviving grandson of Augustus. He took from the 
popular assembly the election of the magistrates, and transferred it 
to the senate. Notwithstanding his suspicious nature, Tiberius 
gave his confidence to Sejanus. [Sejanus] In a.d. 26 Tiberius left 
Rome, and withdrew into Campania. He never returned to the 
city. He left on the pretext of dedicating temples in Campania, 
but his real motives were his dislike to Rome, and his wish to indulge 
(so Tacitus tells us) his sensual propensities in private. He took up 
his residence (27) in the island of Capreae, at a short distance from 
the Campanian coast. Tiberius died on the i6th of March, 37, 
at the villa of Lucullus, at Misenum; having been smothered by 
the order of Macro, the prefect of the praetorians. For an attempt 
to revise the harsh verdict of Tacitus, see Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, 
and Tiberius (187S). See also G. P. Baker, Tiberius Caesar (1929); 
F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (1931). 

TIbullus, AlbIus, Roman poet, was of equestrian family. His 
birth is placed by conjecture 54 b.c., and his death 18 b.c. Of his 
youth and education nothing is known. The estate belonging to 
the equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur 
and Praeneste, and the poet spent there the better portion of his 
short but happy life. His great patron was Messala, whom he 
accompanied in 31 into Aquitania, and the following year into the 
East. Tibullus, however, was taken ill, and obliged to remain in 
Corcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. Tibullus is a poet of 
the quiet life. His elegies are addressed to two mistresses, under 
the probably fictitious names of Delia and Nemesis; besides whom, 
as we learn from Horace {Od. i. 33), he celebrated another beauty 
named Glycera. The poetry of his contemporaries ohows Tibullus 
as a gentle and singularly amiable man. Horace's epistle to Tibullus 
gives a pleasing view of his poetical retreat, and of his character. 
Best edition of Tibullus (though only in selections) Postgate’s (1903) 
English versions by Cranstoun (1872) and Postgate (Loeb Library). 

TIbur (Tivoli), ancient town of Latium, 16 miles N.E. of Rome, 
situated on the slope of a hill (hence called by Horace supinum 
Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, which here forms a magnificent 
waterfall. Under the Romans Tibur continued to be a flourishing 
town, since the salubrity and .scenery of the place led many Roman 
nobles to build villas here. Of these the most splendid was the 
villa of the emperor Hadrian, in the remains of wliich valuable 
specimens of ancient art have been discovered. Here also Zenobia 
lived after adorning the triumph of her conqueror Aurclian, Horace 
had a country house in the neighbourhood of Tibur. 

TIcInus (Ticino), river in Gallia Cisalpina. It was upon the bank 
of this river that Hannibal gained his first victory over the Romans 
by the defeat of P. Scipio, 218 B.c. 

TIfernus (Biferno), river of Samnium, rising in the Apennines, 
and flowing through the country of the Frentani to the Adriatic. 
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TIgellInus, SophonIus, son of a native of Agrigentum, the 
minister of Nero's worst passions, and of all his favourites the most 
obnoxious to the Roman people. On the accession of Otho, Tigel- 
linus was compelled to end his own life.—Tac. Ann. xiv, xv, Hist, i, 

TIgklUus Herm6g£nes. [Hermogenes.] 

'Hgranes, king of Armenia; reigned 96-56 or 55 b.c. In 83 he 
made himself master of the Syrian monarchy, from the Euphrates 
to the sea. In 69, having refused to deliver up his son-in-law. 
Mithridates, to the Romans, Lucullus invaded Armenia, defeated 
1 igranes, and captured Tigranocerta. Subsequently Tigranes re¬ 
covered his dominions; but on the approach of Pompey, in 66, he 
made overtures of .submission, and laid his tiara at his feet, together 
with a sum of 6,000 talents. Pompey left him in possession of 
Armenia Proper with the title of king, 

'1 [GRIS, river of \V. Asia, ri.scs from sources on the S. side of that 
part of the Taurus chain called Niphates, in Armenia, and flows S.E., 
through the narrow valley between Mt. Masius and the prolongation 
of Mt. Niphates, and then through the great plain which is bounded 
on the E. by the last-named chain, till it falls into the head of the 
l^ersian Gulf, after receiving the Euphrates from the W. 

TigurIni, [Helvetii.] 

TilphOsIum, town in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain of the 
same name, S. of Lake Copais, and between Coronea and llaliartus 
It derived its name from the fountain Tilphusa, which was sacred 
to Apollo, and where Tircsias is said to have been buried. 

TImaeus. I. Hrstorian, was the son of Androinachus, tyrant of 
Tauroinenium in Sicily, and was born about 352 b.c. He was 
banished from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile at Athens, 
where he lived 50 years. He probably died about 256. The work 
of Timacus was a history of Sicily from the earliest times to 264. 
See lloltlen's Introd. to Plutarch's Timoleon, pp. xxiii-xxxii. 2. 
Of Locri, in Italy, Pythagorean philosopher. 

T 1 mag£nEs, rhetorician and historian, was a native of Alexandria, 
from which place he was carried as a prisoner to Rome. 

riMANTiiEs, Greek painter of Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, about 400 b.c. His masterpiece was the 'Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia,' in which Agamemnon was painted with his face hidden in 
his mantle. Cicero, Orator, § 74 (with Sandys's note); Tarbcll, History 
of iift'ch Art, n 280. 

'I ImCcles, Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy. He was 
conspicuous tvm the freedom with which he discussed public men, 
as well as for the number of his dramas and the purity of his style. 
He nourished about 350 b.c. till after 324. 

TImucrEon. (»rcek lyric poet, of Rhodes, flourished in the fifth 
century b.c. He was celebrated for the bitter spirit of his works, 
and especially for his attacks on Themlstocles and Simonides. 

TIm6lEon, sou of Timodemis or Timaenetus and Demariste, 
belonged to one of the noblest families at Corinth. We are told 
that so ardent was his love of liberty, that when his brother Timo- 
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phanes endeavoured to make himself tyrant of their native city, 
Timoleon murdered him rather than allow him to destroy the liberty 
of the state. At the request of the Greek cities of Sicily, the 
Corinthians dispatched Timoleon with a small force in 344 b.c. to 
repel the Carthaginians from that island. He obtained possession 
of Syracuse, and then proceeded to expel the tyrants from the other 
Greek cities of Sicily, but was interrupted by the Carthaginians, 
who landed at Lilybaeum in 339, with an immense army. Timoleon 
could only induce 12,000 men to march with him against the 
Carthaginians; but he gained a brilliant victory on the river 
Crimissus (339). The Carthaginians concluded a treaty with 
Timoleon in 338, by which the river Halycus was fixed as the 
boundary of the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in Sicily. 
Subsequently he expelled almost all the tyrants from the Greek 
cities in Sicily, and established democracies instead. Timoleon, 
however, was in reality the ruler of Sicily; and his wisdom is attested 
by the flourishing condition of the island for several years even 
after his death. He died in 337- See Plutarch's Life of Timoleon 
(Holden's edition, with full Introduction, 1889. 

TImon. I. Son of Timarchus of Phlius, philosopher of the sect 
of the Sceptics, flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about 279 B.C., and onwards. He taught at Chalcedon, as a soplnst, 
with such success that he realized a fortune. He then removed to 
Athens, where he passed the remainder of his life, with the exception 
of a short residence at Thebes. He was the author of 3 books of 
lampoons. He died at the age of almost 90. 2. The Misanthrope, 

an Athenian, lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war. In con¬ 
sequence of the ingratitude he experienced, and the disappointments 
he suffered, from his early friends and companions, he secluded 
him.self from the world, admitting no one to his society except 
Alcibiade.s. 

TlMfiTiifius. I. Athenian general, son of Conon. He was ap¬ 
pointed to a public command in 378 b.c.; and his name occurs as 
one of the Athenian generals down to 356. 2. Musician and poet 

of the later Athenian dithyramb, was a native of Miletus, and the 
son of Thersander, He was born 446 b.c., and died 357. The 
Athenians were at first offended at his bold innovations in the 
theatre. Euripides, however, encouraged him, and w'as justified 
by tne vast popularity which 'Hmotheus afterwards enjoyed. He 
delighted in intricate forms of musical expression, and he used 
instrumental mu.sic, without vocal accompaniment, to a greater 
extent than previous composers. He also increased the strings of 
the cithara to ii. An Egyptian papyrus of the fourth century b.c. 
was discovered in 1902, containing 250 lines of a nome—the Persae. 
A nome was originally a slow and stately composition sung by a 
single voice to accompaniment of the cithara. The metre of the 
Persae, however, is very free and is the result of the popularization 
of Greek melic poetry. The text has been edited by Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, 1903. 3. Statuary and sculptor, whose country is not 

mentioned, but who belonged to the later Attic school of the time of 
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Scopas. He executed bas-reliefs which adorned the frieze of the 
Mausoleum. 

Ting IS {Tangier), ancient city of Mauretania, on the S. coast of 
the hreturn Craditanum {Straits of Gibraltar). Augustus made it 
a free city, and Claudius a colony, and the capital of Mauretania 
Tingitana. 

T1 r£sIas, Theban soothsayer. He was blind from his seventh 
year, but lived to a legendary ol<l age. The occa.sion of his blindness 
and of his prophetic power is variously related. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that Thebes would be victorious, 
if Menoeceus would sacrifice himself; and during the war of the 
Epigoni, when the Thebans had been defeated, he advised them to 
commence negotiations of peace, and to avail themselves of the 
opportunity that would thus be afforded them to take to flight. He 
Idmself fled with them (or, according to others, he was carried to 
I)elj)hi as a captive), but on his way he drank from the w^ell of 
I iIphos.sa, and died. Even in the lower world Tiresias w'as believed 
to retain the powers of perception, while the souls of other mortals 
were mere shades, and there also he continued to use his golden 
staff. (Horn. Odyss. xi. 90-151.) The blind seer Tiresias acts so 
prominent a part in the mythical history of Greece that there is 
s( arcely any event with which he is not connected in some wav or 
other. 

riRlOATEs. t. King of Parthia. [Arsaces. 2.] 2. lung of 

Arinema, brother of Vologeses I, king of Parthia. [Arsacks, 23.] 

TIro, M. TullIus, the freedman of Cicero, to whom he was an 
»»bject of affection. He was a man of amiable disposition and 
cultivated intellect. He was not only the amanuensis of the orator, 
k)ut was himself an author. After the death of Cicero, Tiro pur¬ 
chased a farm in the n<*ighbourhood of Puteoli, where he lived until 
lu* reached his hundredth year. It is usually believed that Tiro 
u.is the inventor of the art of .shorthand writing {Notae Tironianae). 

TIryns, ancient town in Argolis, is said to have been founded 
bv Proetus, the brother of Acrisius, who built the massive walls of 
t'e city with the help of the Cyclopes. Proetus was succeeded by 
I Vrseus; and it was here that Hercules was brought up. The 
archaeological excavations of Schliemaiin and DOrpfeld, 1884-5, 
continued by Dorpfeld and others up to 1927, hrwe revealed much 
of the ancient history of Tiryms. The city was older than Mycenae 
and existed in the third millennium b.c. In the second millennium 
fortifications were built. Tombs and houses of this epoch were 
excavated in 1926. In the fore-Mycenaean age the old fortifications 
were rebuilt, and also a palace. In the Mycenaean age further 
powerful fortifications were built. In historic times a temple was 
built (sixth century). Tiryns with Mycenae sent an army to 
Plataea. The city entered upon a long struggle with Argos and was 
finally destroyed in 408 b.c. 

TLsAMfiNus, son of Orestes a.ul Hermione, was king of Argos, but 
was slain in a battle against the lleraclidae. 

TIsIph6n®. [Eumenides.] 
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TissAPHERNfis, Persian satrap of Lower Asia in 414 b.c. He 
espoused the cause of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, but 
his real policy was to exhaust the strength of both parlies by the 
continuance of the war. His plans were thwarted by the arrival of 
Cyrus in Asia Minor in 407, who supplied the Lacedaemonians with 
effectual assistance. At the battle of Cunaxa, in 401, liss.iphernes 
was one of the 4 generals who commanded the army of Artax(;rxes, 
and his troops were the only portion of the left wing tliat v\ ris not 
put to flight by the Greeks. When the 10,000 had begun their 
retreat, Tissaphernes promised to conduct them in safety; but 
during the march he treacherously arrested Clearchus and 4 other 
generals. As a reward for his services, he was invested by the king, 
in addition to his own satrapy, with all the authority which Cyrus 
had enjoyed in western Asia. This led to a war with Sj^arta, in 
which Tissaphernes was unsuccessful. By the influence of Parysatis, 
the mother of Cyrus, he was put to death in 395 by order of the king. 

TItAn£s. I. Sons and daughters of Urrmus (Heaven) and G6 
(Earth), originally dwelt in heaven, w’hence they are called Uranidae. 
They w^ere 12 in number, 6 sons and 6 daughters, ft is said that 
Uranus, the first ruler of the world, threw his sons, the Hecaton- 
cheires (Hundred - handed) [Aegaeon] and the Cyclopes, into 
Tartarus. Gaea, indignant at this, persuaded the Titans to rise 
against their father, and gave to Cronus an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mother bade them, with the exception of Occaiius. 
Cronus, with his sickle, unmanned his father, and threw the part into 
the sea; from the drops of blood there arose the Erinnyes. [Eu- 
MENiDRS.] The Titans then deposed Uranus, liberatod their 
brothers, and raised Cronus to the throne. But Cronus hurled the 
Cyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his sister Rhea. It having 
been foretold to him by Gaea and Uranus, that he would be de¬ 
throned by one of his own children, he swallowed successively his 
children Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon. Rhea, 
therefore, when she was pregnant with Zeus went to Crete, and 
gave birth to the child in the Dictaean cave, where he was brought 
up by the Curetes. When Zeus had grown up he availed himself 
of the assistance of Metis, who gave to Cronus a potion which 
caused him to bring up the children he had swallowed. United 
with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now began the contest against 
Cronus and the ruling Titans. This contest (usually called the 
Titanornachia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus and the Titans 
occupying Mt. Othrys, and the sons of Cronus Mt. Olympus. It 
lasted 10 years, till at length Gaea promised victory to Zeus if he 
would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires from Tartarus. 
Zeus accordingly slew Campe, who guarded the Cyclopes, and the* 
latter furnished him with thunder and lightning. The Titans then 
were overcome, and hurled down into a cavity below Tartarus, and 
the Hecatoncheires were set to guard them. The fight of the Titans 
is sometimes confounded by ancient writers with the fight of the 
Gigantes. 2. The name Titans is also given to those divine or 
semi-divine beings who were descended from the Titans, such as 
Prometheus, Hecate, Latona, and especially Helios (the Sun) and 
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Sclfne (the Moon), as the children of Hyperion and Thia; and even 
to the descendants of Helios, such as Circe. 

J'Ithonus, son of Laomedon and Strymo, and brother of Priam. 
Py the prayers of Eos (Dawn), who loved him, he obtained from the 
gods immortality, but not eternal youth; whence a decrepit old man 
was proverbially called Tithonus. 

TItiiraustes, Persian satrap who succeeded Tissaphernes and 
put him to death by order of Artaxerxes, 395 b.c. 

TItus FlavIus SXbTnus VespasIanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
79-81, commonly called by his praenomen Titus, was the son of the 
emj^cror Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He was born 
on the 30th of December, a.d. 40. Wlien a young man he served as 
tribunus inilitum in Britain and in fyermany. After having been 
(juaestor, he had the command of a legion, and served under his 
father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian returned to Italy, after he 
had been proclaimed emperor on the ist of July, a.d. 09: but Titus 
remained in Palestine to prosecute the siege of Jerusalem, which 
was concluded by the capture of the place, on the 8th of September, 
70. Titus returned to Italy in the following year (71), and triumphed 
at Pome with his father. He also received the title of Caesar, and 
became the associate of Vespa.sian in the government. His conduct 
at this time gave no good promise, and his attachment to Berenice, 
the sister of Agrippa II, made him unpopular, but he sent her away 
from Rome after he became emperor. Titus .succeeded his father in 
79. During his whole reign Titus displayed a sincere desire for the 
happiness of the people. He assumed the office of poutifex maximus 
after the death of his father, and with the purpose, as he declared, 
of keeping his hands free from blood, a rc.solution which he kept. 
The first year of his reign is memorable for the eruption of Vesuvius. 
Titus endeavoured to rejiair the ravages of this; and he was also at 
great care and expense in repairing the damage done by a fire at 
Rome, which lasted 3 days and nights. He completed the Colos¬ 
seum, and erected the baths which were called by his name. He 
died on the 13th of September, a.d. 81, after a reign of 2 years and 
2 months and 20 days. He was in the forty-first year of his age; and 
there were susjucions that he was poisoned by his brother, Domitian. 
Consult Mcrivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii. 

TItyus, son of Gaea (or of Zeus and Klara, the daughter of 
Orchomeniis), was a giant in Euboea. Instigated by Hera, he 
attempted to olTer violence to Artemis, when she passed through 
Panopaeus to Pytho, but he was killed by the arrows either of Artemis 
or Apollo; according to others, Zeus destroyed him with a tla.sh of 
lightning. He was cast into Tartarus, and he lay outstretched on 
the ground, covering 9 acres, whilst 2 vultures or 2 snakes devoured 
his liver. 

'i LEPfiLfiMus, son of Hercules by Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, 
or by Astydamia, tlaughter of Amyntor. He was king of Argos, 
but after slaying his uncle Licymnius, he fled and settled in Rhodes. 
He joined the Greeks against Troy with 9 ships, and was slain by 
Sarpedon. 
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Tmolus, god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, is described as the husband 
of Pluto (or Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and is said to have 
decided the musical contest between Apollo and Pan. 

Toga, the distinctive garb of Roman citizens in public. See 
L. M. Wilson, The Roman Toga, 1924. 

TolEtum {Toledo), important town, notably as a Jewish colony, 
of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

T6l6sa {Toulouse), town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the capital 
of the Tectosages, was situated on tlie Garumna, near the frontiers 
of Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman colony, and 
surnamed Palladia. It was a wealthy town, and contained a temple, 
in which is said to have been preserved part of the booty taken by 
Brennus from the temple of Delphi. I'he town and temple were 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Caepio, in loO b.c. 

T6lumnius, Lar, king of the Veientes, to whom Fidenae revolted 
in 438 B.C., and at whose instigation the inhabitants of Fidenae 
slew 4 Roman ambassadors. In the war which followed Tolumnius 
was slain in single combat by Cornelius Cossus. 

T6mI, town of Thrace, situated on the W. shore of the Black Sea. 
It is renowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

TQmyris, queen of the Massagetae, by whom Cynis w^as slain in 
battle, 529 B.c. (Herodotus, i. 205 scpi.) 

Torquatos, the name of a patrician family of the Manila gens. 
I. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatos, the son of L. Manlius 
Capitolinus Imperiosus, dictator 363 b.c., was a hero of Roman 
story. Manlius was dull of mind in his youth, and was brought 
up by his father in retirement in the country. In 361 he served under 
the dictator T. Quintius Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and 
in this campaign earned glory by slaying in single combat a gigantic 
Gaul. From the dead body he took the chain [torques) and placed 
it around his own neck; and from this he obtained the surname of 
Torquatus. He was dictator in 353, and again in 349. He was 
also three times consul, namely in 347, 3|.p and in 340. In the 
last of these years Tonpiatus and his colleague, P. Decius Mus, 
gained the great victory over the I^atins at the foot of Vesuvius! 
[Decius.] Shortly before the battle, when the two armies were 
encamped opposite to one another, the consuls published a proclama¬ 
tion that no Roman should engage in single combat with a Latin on 
pain of death. This command was violated by young Manlius, the 
consul’s son, who was in consequence executed by the lictor. This 
severe sentence rendered Tonjuatus an object of detestation among 
tlie Roman youths; and the recollection of his severity was pre¬ 
served in after ages by the expression Manliana imperia. 2. T. 
Manlius I'orquatus, consul 235 b.c., when he conquered the Sardin¬ 
ians; censor 231; and consul a second time in 224. He possessed 
tlie hereditary sternne.ss of his family; and we find him opposing 
in the senate the ransom of those Romans who had been taken 
prisoners at the battle of Cannae. He was dictator in 210. 3. L. 

Manlius Torquatus, consul 65 b.c. with L. Aurelius Cotta. He 
took part in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63, and he 
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also supported Cicero when he was banished in 58. 4. L. Ma.nlius 

Torquatos, son of No. 3, belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
opposed Caesar in the civil war. He was praetor in 49, and was 
stationed at Alba with 6 cohorts. He joined Pompey in Greece, 
and in 48 he had the command of Oriciim, but was obliged to .sur¬ 
render both himself and the town to Cae.sar, who dismissed Torquatus 
uninjured. After the battle of Pharsalia, Torquatus went to Africa, 
and upon the rlcfeat of his party in that country in 46 he attempted 
to escape to Spain along with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Kegius and slain together with his 
companions. Tort pi at us wa.s praised by Cicero, with whom, in 
early life, he was closely connected, as a man well trained in every 
kind of learning. 5. A. Manlius Torquatus. praetor in 52, when 
he presided at the trial of Milo for bribery. In the civil war he 
espoused the sitle of Pom}*<*y, and after the defeat of the latter 
retired to Athens, where he was living in exile in 45. He was a 
friend of Cicero. 

TrAb£a, Q., Roman comic dramatist. He has been placed about 
130 13 .c. 

Trachis, also called Heraclea Trachiniae, or Heraclea Phthiotidis, 
or simply Heraclea, town of Thessaly in the district Malis, celebrated 
as tlie residence of Hercules for a time. 

Trajanus, M. Ui-pIus, Roman emperor, a.d. 98-117, was bom at 
Italica, near Seville, the 18th of September, 52. He was trained 
to arms, and served with distinction in the East and in Germany. 
He was consul in 91, and at close of 97 he was adopted by the 
emperor Nerva, upon whose death in 98 Trajan succeeded to the 
empire. He did not disappoint the expectations of the people. 
At tlie time of Nerva's death, Trajan w^as at Cologne, and did not 
return to Rome for some months, when he entered it on foot, accom¬ 
panied by his wdfe Pompeia Plotina. Trajan was employed for the 
n(;xt 1 or 3 years in a war with Dccebalus, king of the Daci, whom he 
defeateil. Trajan assumed the name of Dacicus, and entered Rome 
in triumph (103). In the following year (104) he commenced his 
SCI ond Dacian war against Dccebalus. Decebalus was completely 
defeated, and put an end to his life (loO). After the death of Dece¬ 
balus, Dacia w'as iiiaile a Roman province; strong forts were built 
and Roman colonies planted. On his return Trajan had a triumph, 
and exhibited games to the people for 123 days. About this time 
Arabia Petraea was subjectetl to the empire by A. Cornelius Palma, 
the governor of Syria; and an Indian embassy came to Rome. In 
114 Trajan left Romo to make war on the Armenians and the Parth- 
ians. He s])ent the winter of 114 at Antioch, and in 115 he invaded 
the Parthian dominions. In the course of 2 campaigns (115-16) he 
coiKpiered the greater part of the Parthian empire, and took the 
Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. In 116 he descended the Tigris, and 
entered the Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he was thus 
engaged the Parthians rose against the Romans, but were again 
subduetl by the generals of Trajan. On his return to Ctesiphon, 
ITajan determined to give the Parthians a king, and placed the 
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diadem on the head of Parthamaspates. In 117 Trajan fell ill, and 
as his complaint grew worse he set out for Italy. He lived to reach 
Selinus in Cilicia, afterwards called Trajanopolis, where he died in 
August, 117, after a reign of 19 years, 6 months, and 15 days. Hfe 
left no children. Trajan was strong and laborious, of majestic 
appearance, and simple in his mode of life. He constructed 
several great roads in the empire; he builv libraries at Rome, one 
of which, called the Ulpia Bibliotheca, is often mentioned; and a 
theatre in the Campus Martius. llis great work was the h'orura 
I'rajanum, in the centre of which jiiaceil the column of livijan. 
hor Trajan’s attitude to Christianity (in reference to the fonons 
Rescript), see Bigg, The Origins oj Christianity (1909), chap. ix. 

Trajectum, Utrecht. 

Tralles, nourishing commerci-il city of Asia Minor, recko.ned 
sometimes to Ionia, and sometimes to Ctiri.i. 

TrApezOs {Tarahosan, Trabzon, or Trebizond), ci lony of Sinop.., 
at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of Asia Minor I'he 
' Ireeks came to Trebizond after their celebrated march; Xenophon, 
A nahasis, iv. After Sinope lost her independence, Trapezus belonged 
lirst to Armenia Minor, and afterwards to the kingdom of IVmius. 
Under the Romans, it was made a free city, probably by ronipey, 
and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontiis Cappadociu.s. Hadrian 
constnicted a new harbour, and the city became a place tif com¬ 
mercial importance. It was taken by the Goths in the reign of 
Valerian; but it recovered, and flourished in the time of Jn.stinian, 
who repaired its fortifications. In the Middles Ages it was for .some 
time the seat of a fragment of the Greek empire called the empire 
of Trebizond. 

TuasImenus LAcus {Lago Trasimeno), lake in Etruria. Hannibal 
here defeated the Romans under Flamiiiiiis, 217 b.c. 

Tr£bellius PollIo, one of the 6 Scriptores Histetiae Attgustae, 
flourished under Constantine. 

TrSbIa, small river in Gallia Cisalpina. It is memorable for the 
victory which Hannibal gained over the Romans, 218 b.c. 

TrkbonIus, C., played rather a prominent part in the last days of 
the republic. In his tribunate of the plebs (55) he proposed the 
Lex Trebonia, by which Pompey obtained the 2 Spains, Crassus 
Syria, and Caesar the Gauls and lllyricum for another period of 5 
years. For this service he was appointed one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul. In 48 Trebonius was city-praetor, and towards the end of 47 
succeeded Q. Cas.sius Longinus as propraetor in the government of 
Farther Spain. Caesar raised him to the consulship in October, 45, 
and promised him the province of Asia. Trebonius, however, was 
one of the movers in the conspiracy to assassinate Caesar, and after 
the murder of his patron (44) he went as proconsul to the province of 
Asia. In the following year (43) Dolabella surprised the town of 
Smyrna, where Trebonius was residing, and slew him in his bed. 

Tres Tabernae {The Three Taverns), station on the Via Appia in 
Latium. It is mentioned in tlie account of St. Paul's journey to 
Rome (Acts xxviii 15). 

S 495 
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TrEvIri or TRfivfiRi, powerful people in Gallia Belgica, who were 
allies of the Romans, and whose cavalry was the best in all Gaul. 
I he river Mosella flowed through their territory, which extended 
W -ward from the Rhine as far as the Remi. Their chief town was 
made a Roman colony by Augustus, and was called Augusta Treviro- 
rum {Trier or Trives). It stood on the right bank of the Mosella, and 
became a flourishing Roman city. It was the capital of Belgica 
Pnma, and after the division of the Roman world by Diocletian 
(ad. 292) into 4 districts, it became the residence of the Caesar who 
had the government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. 

Triballi, a Thracian people; hence a name in Greek cometly for 
barbarian gods. Later it was a term for riotous young men. 

Tribun I Plebis, the representatives of the plebeian order at 
Rome. Their sphere of action was the comitia tribiita. [Comitia.J 
They were in origin a protecting magistracy of the plebs, but in 
time their power increased so that it surpassed that of other magis¬ 
tracies. The tribunes then became a magistracy for the whole 
Roman people in opposition to the senate, although they had nothing 
to do with the administration or the government. They were able 
to put a veto on the intended legislation of all other magistrates. 
They had control over the persons of Roman citizens, and were, by law, 
always members of the plebeian order. They were originally two in 
number, then live, and in 457 b.c. their number was increased to ten 
and remained so to the end of the empire. Their persons were inviolate. 

Trilogy. [Drama.] 

TrInacrIa. [Sicilia.] 

TrinobANTES, people of Britain inhabiting Essex. 

TrI6pas, son of Poseidon and Canace, daughter of Aeolus, or of 
Helios and Rhodos, and father of Iphimedia and Erysichthon. 

rRlpfiLis, properly the name of a confederacy composed of 3 
cities, or a district containing 3 cities. [Syrtica Regio.] 

Tripi'^lemus, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and Metanira or 
Polymnia. [Celeus.] Others describe him as son of king Eleusis by 
(^othonea, or of Oceanus and Gaea, or of Trochilus by an Eleusinian 
woman. Triptolemus was the favourite of Demeter, and the in¬ 
ventor of the plough and agriculture, and therefore of civilization. 
He was the great hero in the Eleusinian mysteries. The goddess 
gave to Triptolemus a chariot with wnnged dragons and seeds of 
wheat. In this chariot Triptolemus rode over the earth, making 
man acquainted with agriculture. On his return to Attica, Celeus 
endeavoured to kill him, but by the command of Demeter he gave 
up his country to Triptolemus, who established the worship of 
Demeter, and instituted the Thesmophoria. Triptolemus is repre¬ 
sented in works of art as a youthful hero, sometimes wnth the petasus, 
on a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding in his hand a sceptre and 
corn ears. 

Trireme, a ship with 3 banks of oars. 

TrIto, or TrItogEnIa, a surname of Athena. 

TrIton, son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, who dwelt in a golden 
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palace in the bottom of the sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae. 
Later writers describe him as riding over the sea on sea horses or 
other monsters. Sometimes we find mention of Tritons in the 
plural. They are conceived as having the human figure in the 
upper part of their bodies, and that of a fish in the lower part. At 
the command cd Poseidon the Tritons blew on a trumpet made out 
of a shell (concha), to soothe the waves. 

TrIton Fl., TrItonis, or TrItonItis PXlus, river and lake on the 
Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are mentioned in Greek legend, 
especially in the mythology of Athena, whom one account represented 
as born on the lake Tritonis. The lake is undoubtedly the great 
salt lake, in the S. of Tunis, called Sebkha Farun. Some ancient 
writers identify the Triton with the river Lathon, in Cyrenaica. 

Triumphus, a name given in Rome to the public honour decreed 
to a successful general on his return from his campaign. It con¬ 
sisted of a procession along the Via Sacra to the Capitol, where 
sacrifices were offered to Capitoline Jupiter. The victor stood in his 
chariot, drawn by horses, his captives going on ahead, the troops 
following. Triumphal arches were frequently erected in honour 
of victories; of these one of the most famous is the Arch of Titus, at 
Rome, which celebrated the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Triumviri or Tresviri, at Rome, were either ordinary magistrates 
or officers, or else extraordinary commissioners, who were frequently 
appointed to execute any public office. The Triumviri Capitales 
were first appointed about 292 b.c. They inquired into all capital 
crimes, and apprehended all criminals whom they detected. In 
conjunction with the aediles they had to pre.serve the public peace. 
They had the care of prisons and carried out sentences of law. 

Troas or Troy (Hissarlik), in Asia Minor, scene of the famous 
Trojan war, undertaken by the Greeks (under the leadership of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus) to recover Helen from Paris, son of 
Priam, who had eloped with her. It is the .subject of the Iliad of 
Homer. See Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 46 sqq. Schlie- 
mann's explorations on the site of the ancient city have proved that 
there is a solid kernel of history for what was once regarded as a mere 
legend. Nine distinct settlements in Troy have been enumerated; 
but there were probably more; so that the history of the town com¬ 
prises something like 3,500 years (i.e. till a.d. 500). The Mycenaean 
settlement (now called the ‘sixth city’) dates from 1500 to 1000 b.c. 
This was the period of Troy's greatest splendour. The Homeric 
Troy is undoubtedly the ‘sixth city,' not the earlier—or ‘second 
city,’ as it is termed—which Schliemann discovered. The hillock 
on which Troy was built was flat until the second city (? 3000 b.c.), 
but, with successive settlements, it assumed a conical shape. Huge 
walls were built by the Mycenaean rulers, and the lower portions of 
these still remain. When the Romans came to Troy they swept 
away the Mycenaean buildings in the centre of the city. The 
position of Troy is peculiar; it lies at the end of a sloping ridge just 
wher« it runf. down to the plain. On the W. side the Scamander flows 
througn a swampy plain; on the N. runs the Simois. The reason for 
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this position appears to be that it is 'the natural meeting place /or 
the tratfic of the Black Sea with the Aegean/ The Black Sea was 
important from a mercantile point of view. Troy (like Tiryns and 
Mycenae) may be regarded as the combination of (i) fort, (2) palace. 
(3) warehouse. It was practically a feudal castle to take toll of 
merchants. From Troy radiated the great trade-routes by land, 
these met the Greek trade-route by sea across tHe Aegean. The 
so-called siege of Troy really implied the efforts made by Greek 
traders to break a trade monopoly long enjoyed by the feudal prince^ 
of the city. When Troy fell, Greek adventurers could ply without 
hindrance from the Aegean to the Black Seas. The legend of the 
Argonauts contains, therefore, in romantic setting, the story of a 
great movement in history. The traditional date of the fall of Troy 
under Priam is 1184 B.c. The Trojans were early immigrants from 
the Ikdtic peninsula, and their rulers have Greek names, probably 
because they were Greeks. See Dr. Leaf's Troy : a Study in Homeric 
Geography (1912); and the same writer's Homer and History (1915); 
J. B. Ilury in the Quarterly Review for July 1916. 

TroezEn, capital of Troczenia, a district in the S.E. of Argolis, on 
the Saronic Gulf, and opposite Aegina. The town was situated at a 
short distance from the coast, on which it possessed a harbour called 
Pogon, opposite the island of Calauria. TTreezen was very ancient, 
an(l is said to have been originally called POwSeidonia, on account of its 
worship of Poseidon. It received the name of Troezen from Troe- 
zen, one of the sons of Pclops; and it is celebrated as the place where 
Pittheiis, the maternal grandfather of Theseus, lived, and where 
Theseus was born. In the historical period it was a city of im¬ 
portance. 

TrooIlTar, 3 small islands, lying off the promontory of Trogilium 

Trooi.^hytar ('dwellers in caves'), the name applied by Greek 
geographers to uncivilized peoples, who lived in caves. 

TroIlus, son of Priam and Hecuba, or, according to others, son 
of Apollo. lie fell by the hands of Achilles. 

Troja, the name of the city of Troy or Ilium, also applied to the 
country {Troas). {Sf'o h'ig. 59.) 

TKbriiONius, brother uf Agamedes. [Agamedes.] 

Tros, son of Erichthonius and A.styoche, and grandson of Dardi- 
nus. He was married to Callirrhoe, by whom he became the father 
of Ilus, As.saracus, and Ganymedes, and was king of Phrygia. The 
country and people of Troy derived their name from him. He gave 
up his son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of horses. 

TOb&ro, AelIus. I. Q., son-in-law of L. Aemilius Paulus, served 
under the latter in his w-ar against Perseus, king of Macedonia 
2. Q , son of the preceding, was a pupil of Panaetius, and is called 
the Stoic. He had a reputation for legal knowledge. He wa.s 
praetor in 123, and consul sullectus in 118. He was an opponent 
of Tib. Gracchus, as well as of C. Gracchus, and deliverect some 
^eeches against the latter, 123. Tubero is one of the speakers in 
Cicero’s dialogue De Reptiblica, 3, L., a friend of Cicero. On the 
breaking out of the civil war, Tubero served under Pompey in 
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Greece. He was afteiwards pardoned by Caesar, and returned 
with his son Quintus to Rome. Tubero cultivated literature and 
philosophy. 4. Q., son of the preceding, obtained repubii’on as a 
jurist, and is cited in the Digest. 

I'uccA, PlotIus, a friend of Horace and Virgil, to >vl\om and 
Varius the latter bequeathed his unfinished works. 

Tudak {Tuy), town of Gallaecia, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

TullIa, the name of the 2 daughteis of Servius Tullius. 

TullIa, frequently cahed by the diminutive Tulliola, was the 
daughter of M. Cicero and Terentia, and was probably born 79 or 
78 B.c. She was betrothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso Friigi, whom 
she married in 63, during the consulship of her father. During 
Cicero’s banishment, Tullia lost her husband. She was ma;i*ied 
again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a young man of rank and property; 
but the time and the reason of her divorce from him are unk iown. 
In 50 she was married to her third husband, P. Coriudius Dolabclla, 
who w'as a profligate. The marriage took place during Ciccto’s 
absence in Cilicia, and was not a happy one. In 46 a divovf e took 
place. At the beginning of 45 Tullia was delivered of a .son, her 
Ucond child of Dolabclla. As soon as she was recovered she 
accompanied her father to Tusculum, but she died there in E'ebruary, 

TullIanum, a subterranean dungeon, added by Servius Tullius 
to the Career Mamertinus. 

TullIus ClcfeRO. [Cicero.] 

L'ullIus, ServIus, the sixth king of Rome. The account of the 
f'arly life and death of Servius Tullius cannot be regarded as a real 
instorical narrative. His mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives 
taken at Corniculum, and became a female slave of Tanaqml, the 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus. He was born in the king’s palace, and 
was brought up as the king’s son, since Tanaquil by her powers of 
divination had foreseen the greatness of the child; and I'arquinius 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and entrusted him with the 
government. The sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest he should 
deprive them of the throne wfliich they claimed as their inheritance, 
procured the assassination of Tarquinius; but Tanaquil, by a strata¬ 
gem, preserved the royal power for Servius. Three important events 
are assigned to his reign by tradition. First, he gave a new constitu¬ 
tion to the Roman state. This constitution gave the plebs political 
independence, and assigned to property that influence in the state 
which had previously belonged to birth exclusively. Secondly, he 
extended the pomoerium, or hallowed boundaiy of the city, and 
completed the city by incorporating with it the Quirinal, Viminal, 
and Fsquiline hills. Thirdly, he established an alliance with the 
Latins, by which Rome and the cities of Latium became the members 
of one league. By his constitution Servius incurred the hostility of 
the patricians, who conspired with L. Tarquinius to deprive him of 
his life. According to the legend, Tullia, one of the daughters of 
Servius, an ambitious woman, who had paved the way for her 
marriaere with L. Tarquinius by the murder of her former husband, 
Aruns, and of her sister, the foimer wdfe of Tarquinius, was one of 
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the prime movers in this conspiracy. At her instigation Tarquiniiis 
entered the Forum arrayed in the kingly robes, seated himself in the 
royal chair in the senate-house, and ordered the senators to be 
summoned to him as their king. Servius hastened to the senate- 
house, and ordered Tarquinius to come down from the throne. 
Tanjumius seized the old man and flung him down the stone steps. 
Covered with blood, the king hastened home; but he was overtaken 
by the servants of Tarquinius, and murdered. Tullia drove to the 
senate-house, and greeted her husband as king; but her joy struck 
even him with horror. He bade her go home; and as she was 
returning, her charioteer pulled up, and pointed out the corpse of 
her father. She commanded him to drive on: the blood of her 
father spurted over the carriage and on her dress; and from that 
day forward the street bore the name of the Vicus Sceleratus, or 
Wicked Street. Servius had reigned 44 years. 

Tullus HostIlIus, third king of Rome, is said to have been the 
grandson of Hostus Hostilius, who fell in battle against the Sabines 
in the reign of Romulus. His legend ran as follows: Tullus Ho.stilius 
aspired to martial renown. He made Alba acknowledge Rome's 
supremacy in the war wherein the Horatii fought with the Curiatii. 
[HoRATiA Gens.] Next he warred with Fidenae and with Veii, and 
being pressed by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor and 
Favor—Paleness and Panic. And after the fight was won, he tore 
asunder with chariots Mettius Fufetius, the king of Alba, because 
he had desired to betray Rome; and he destroyed Alba, sparing only 
the temples, and bringing the Alban people to Rome, where he gave 
them the Caelian hill to dwell on. Then he turned himself to war 
with the Sabines; and being again straitened in fight in a wood 
called the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festival to Saturn and 
Ops, and to double the number of the Sabi, or priests of Mainers 
And when, by their help, he had vanquished the Sabines, he per¬ 
formed his vow, and its records were the feasts S.iturnalia and 
Opalia. In his old age, when a pestilence struck him and his 
people, and a shower of burning stones fell from heaven on Mt. Alba, 
and a voice as of the Alban gods came forth from the solitary temple 
of Jupiter on its summit, Tullus remembered the peaceful days of 
Numa, and sought to win the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, 
by prayer and divination. But the gods heeded neither his prayers nor 
his charms, and Jupiter smote Tullus and his whole house with fire. 

TuRDiirANi, people in Hispania Baetica, dw'elt in the S. of the 
province, on both banks of the Baetis, as far as Lusitania. 

Turnus, son of Daunus and Venilia, and king of the Rutili at the 
time of the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. He was a brother of Juturna, 
and related to Ainata, the wife of king Latinus; and he fought 
against Aeneas, because Latinus had given to the Trojan hero his 
daughter Lavinia, who had been promised to Turnus. He appears 
in the Aeneid as a brave warrior; but he was killed by Aeneas. 

Turris llANNliaLis, castlc on the coast of Byzacena, betw^een 
Tliapsus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked here 
when he fled to Antiochus the Great. 
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Tusculum (neai I'rascati), ancient town of Latium, situated 
about 10 miles S.E. of Rome, on a summit of the mountains, which 
\scre called after the town, Tusculani Montes. It is said to have 
been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses, and it was an 
important Latin town. Cato the Censor was a native of Tusculum. 
Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, and the beauty of its situation 
made it a favourite residence of the Roman nobles during the sum¬ 
mer. Cicero, among others, had a villa at this place, which he 
mentions under the name of Tusculanum. 

TyAna {Kiz Hisar), city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of Caj)- 
paclocia, at the N. foot of Mt. Taurus. Tyana was the native place 
of Apollonius, the supposed worker of miracles. The S. district of 
Cappadocia, in which the city stood, was called Tyanitis.' 

TychE. [Fortuna.] 

Tydeus, son of Oeneus, king of Calydon, and Periboea. He was 
obliged to leave Calydon in consequence of some murder which he 
had committed. He fled to Adrastus at Argos, who purified him, 
and gave him his daughter Deipyle in marriage, by whom be became 
the father of Diomedes, who is hence frequently called Tydides. He 
accompanied Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, where he 
was wounded by Melanippus, who, however, w'as slain by him. When 
Tydeus lay wounded, Athena appeared to him with a remedy from 
Zeus, which was to make him immortal. This, however, was pre¬ 
vented by Amphiaraus, who hated Tydeus, for he cut off the head 
of Melanippus and brought it to Tydeus, who divided it and ate the 
brain. Athena, seeing this, shuddered, and left Tydeus, who died. 

Tymphaei, people of Tymphaea in Epirus, on the borders of 
Thessaly, so called from Mt. Tymphe. 

TynuXrEus, was son of Perieres and Gorgophone, or son of 
Oebalus, by the nymph Batla or by Gorgophone. Tyndareus and 
his brother Icarius were expelled by their step-brother Hippiocoou 
and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thestius, in Aetolia, and 
assisted him in his wars against his neighbours. In Aetolia Tyn¬ 
dareus married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and was restored to 
Sparta by Hercules, who slew Hippocoon. By Leda, Tyndareus 
became the father of Timandra, Clytaeinnestra, and Philopoe. One 
night Leda was embraced both by Zeus and Tyndareus, and the 
result*was the birth of Pollux and Helena, the children of Zeus, and 
of Castor and Clytaemnestra, the children of Tyndareus. When 
Castor and Pollux had been received among the immortals, Tyndareus 
invited Menelaus to Sparta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Typiion or Typhoeus, is described sometimes as a destructive 
hurricane, sometimes as a fire-breathing giant, or as a monster with 
100 heads, fearful eyes, and terrible voices. He wanted to acquire 
the sovereignty of gods and men, but was subdued by Zeus with a 
thunderbolt. He begot the winds, whence he is also called the 
father of the Harpies; but the beneficent winds Notus. Boreas, 
Argestes, and Zephyrus were not his sons. He was buried in Tar¬ 
tarus, under Mt. Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus, which is hence 
called by the poets Typhois Aetna. 
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TItrannIOn, Greek grammarian, native of Amisus, in Pontns, 
was taken captive by Lucullus, and carried to Rome, 72 B.c. He 
was given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted him. At Rome 
Tyrannion was a teacher and was also employed in arranging the 
library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought to Rome, and which con¬ 
tained the writings of Aristotle. Cicero speaks highly of his learning 
and ability. 

Tyrannus (rvpapvoi), in Greece an irresponsible despot, though 
not necessarily ‘tyrannical’ in the modern sense. Among famous 
' tyrants ’ may be named Pisistratus of Athens, Phalaris of Agrigen- 
tuin, Periander of Corinth. 

Tyriaeum (//"/«), city of Lycaonia, N.W. of Iconium. 

Tyro, Jaugliter of Salmoneus and Alcidice. She was wife of 
Cretheus, and beloved by the river god Enipeus in Thessaly, in 
whose form Poseidon became by her the father of Pelias and Neleiis 

TyrrhEni, TyrrhEnIa. [Etruria.] 

TyrrhEnum Mare. [Etruria.] 

TyrrhEnus, son of the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from Lyrlia 
into Italy, into the country of the Umbrians, and to have given to 
the colonists his name. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of Hercules bv 
Om])halc, or of Tclephus and Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. 

Tyrtaeus, son of Archembrotus, of Aphidnae in Attica. The 
Spartans during the second Messenian war were commanded by an 
oracle to take a leader from among the Athenians, whereupon they 
cho.'.t; ryrtaeus. Later writers represent Tyrtaeus as a lame school¬ 
master, whom the Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians, purposely sent as the most inefficient leader they could select, 
being unwilling to a.ssist the Lacedaemonians, but little thinking 
that the poetry of Tyrtaeus would achieve victory. The poems ol 
Tyrtaeus exercised an influence upon the Spartans, compo.sing their 
dis.sen.sions at home, and animating their courage in the field. He 
must have flourishe<l down to 668 b c., which was the last year of 
the second Messenian war. His work is in the elegiac metre, save 
for his war songs, of which we possess three complete specimens; also 
part of a fourth (ed. Wilamowitz, 1918). 

Tyrus {Tyre), famous city of the ancient world, stood on the 
coa.st of Plioenice, about 20 miles S. of Sidon. It was a colony of 
the Sidonians, and is therefore called in Scripture 'the daughter of 
Sidon.' In the time of Solomon find its king, Hiram, who was 
also king of Sidon, in alliance with the Hebrew monarch. The 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre for 5 years, but without 
succe.ss. It was again besieged for 13 years by Nebuchadnezzar 
At the period when the Greeks began to be acquainted with the city, 
its old site had been abandoned, and a new city erected on a small 
island about half a mile from the shore. In 322 B.c. the Tyrians 
refused to open their gates to Alexander, who laid siege to the city 
for 7 months, and united the island on which it stood to the main¬ 
land by a mole constructed of the ruins of Old Tyre. This mole 
has ever since formed a permanent connection between the island 
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and the mainland. After its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyre 
never regained its former consequence, and its commerce was for the 
most part transferred to Alexandria. See Rawlinson, History of 
Phoenicia, pp. 418 sqq. 

UcAl£g6n, one of the elders at Troy, whose house was burnt at. 
the destruction of the city: Virgil, Aen. ii. 312. 

UlpIanus, DSmItIus, Roman jurist, boin at Tyre, rnder Alex¬ 
ander Severus he became the emperor’s chief adviser, and hold the 
offices of Scriniorum magister, Praefectus Annonae, and Praofectus 
Praetorio. Ulpian was killed by soldiers, who forced their way into 
the palace at night, and killed him in the presence of the empemr 
Alexander and his mother, a.d. 228. 

Ultor, ‘the avenger,’ surname of Mars, to whom Augustus built 
a temple at Rome in the Forum, after taking vengeance upon the 
murderers of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. 

Ulysses, UlyxEs, or UlixEs, called Odysseus by the Greeks, 
Greek hero in the Trojan war, was a son of Laertes and AntichJa 
(or, according to a later tradition, of Sisyphus and Anticlea), and 
was married to Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, by whom he 
became the father of Telemachus. During the siege of Troy he 
di.stinguished himself by his valour, prudence, and eloquence, and 
after the death of Achilles contended for his armour with the Tela- 
monian Ajax, and gained the prize. He is said to have devised the 
stratagem of the wooden horse, and he was one of the heroes con¬ 
cealed within it. He is also said to have taken part in carrying ofT 
the palladium. But the most celebrated part of his story consists 
of his adventures after the destruction of Troy, which form the 
subject of Homer’s Odyssey. After visiting the Cicones and Loto- 
phagi, he sailed to the western coast of Sicily, where with 12 com¬ 
panions he entered the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus. I'his 
giant devoured 6 of the companions of Ulysses, and kept Ulysses 
himself and the 6 others prisoners in his cave. Ulysses made the 
monster drunk, and having with a burning pole deprived him of his 
one eye, succeeded in making his escape with his friends by con¬ 
cealing himself and them under the bodies of the sheep which the 
Cyclops let out of his cave. Ulysses next arrived at the island of 
Aeolus, and the god on his departure gave him a bag of winds, which 
were to carry him home; but the companions of Ulysses opened the 
bag, and the winds escaped, whereupon the ships were driven back 
to the island of Aeolus, who refused further assistance. After a 
visit to the city of the Laestrygones, his fate carried him to Aeaea, 
an island inhabited by the sorceress Circe. Ulysses sent part of his 
people to explore the island, but they were changed by Circe into 
swine. [Circe.] By the advice of Circe he sailed across the river 
Oceanus, and having landed in the country of the Cimmerians, he 
entered Hades, and consulted Tiresias about the manner in which he 
might reach his native island. Ulysses then returned with his 
companions to Aeaea, when Circe again sent them a wind which 
carried them to the island of the Sirens. Ulysses, in order to e.scape 
♦S 495 
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their dangerous songs, filled the ears of his companions with wax, 
and fastened himself to the mast of his ship. In sailing between 
Scylla and Charybdis, the former monster carried off and devoured 
6 of the companions of Ulysses. Having next landed on Thrinacia, 
his companions, contrary' to the admonitions of liresias, killed some 
of the oxen of Helios; in consequence of which, when they put to 
sea, Zeus destroyed their ship by lightning, and all were drowned 
with the exception of Ulysses, who saved himself by means of the 
mast and planks, and after lo dtvs reached the island of Ogygia, 
inhabited by the nymph Calypso. She received him with kindness, 
and desired him to marry her, promising immortality and eternal 
youth. But Ulysses, who had spent 8 years with Calypso, longed 
for his home: and at the Interression of Athena, Hermes carried to 
Calypso the command of Zeas to dismiss Ulysses. The nymph 
obeyed, and taught him how to u'old a raft, on which he left the 
islan<l. In i8 days ho t.am#* in Mght of Scheria, the island of the 
Phaeacians, when Poseidon :3ent a storm, which cast him off the raft; 
but by the assistance of LcmicoUk i and Athena he swam a.shou* 
I'he exhausted hero slept on Ihe diore until hn was awakened by 
the voices of maidens. He found Nausicaa, the daughter of king 
Alcinous and Arete, who conducted the hero to her father's court 
Hero the minstrel Deniodorus .sang of the fall of Troy, which moved 
Ulysses to tears, and being questioned, he related his history. A 
sliip was provided to convey him to Ithaca, from which he had been 
absent 20 years. During his absence his father Laertes, bowed down 
by grief and old age, had withdrawn into the country, his mother 
Anliclca had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus had grown up to 
manhood, and his wife Penelope had rejected the offers made to 
her by the importunate suitors from the neighbouring islands. Ii. 
order that he might not be recognized, Athena metamorphosed 
Uly.sscs into a beggar. He was kindly received by Eiimaeus, the 
swineherd, a faithful servant of his house; and while staying with 
Kumaeus, Telemachus returned from Spaita and Pylos, whither he 
had gone to obtain information concerning his father. Ulysses 
made himself known to him, and a plan of revenge was resolved on. 
Penelope, with great difficulty, was made to promise her hand to 
him wiio should conquer the others in shooting with the bow of 
Ulysses. As none of the suitors was able to draw tliis bow, Ulysses 
himself took it up, and, directing his arrows again.st the suitors, 
slew them all. Ulysses made him.self known to I’enelope, and went 
to see his father. In the meantime the report of the death of the 
.suitors was spread abroad, and their relatives rose in arms against 
Ulysses; but Athena, who assumed the appearance of Mentor, 
brought about a reconciliation between the people and the king. 
Cf I ebb’s lectures on Classical Greek Poetry, pp. 55-60. (See Figs. 
60, ()i ) 

Umbria, called by the Greeks Ombrfea, district of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by Gallia Cisalpina, from wliich it was separated by the 
nver Rubicon; on the E. by the Adriatic Sea; on the S. by the rivers 
Aesis and Nar; and on the W. by the Tiber. Its inhabitants, the 
Umbri (sing. Umber), called by the Greeks Obrici, were an ancient 
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and powerful people in central Italy. They inhabited the country 
afterwards called Etruria; and we are told that Crotona, Perusia, 
Clusiura, and other Etruscan cities, were built by the Umbrians. 
They were afterwards deprived of their possessions W. of the Tibei 
by the Etruscans, and their territories were still further diminished 
by the Senones. The Uinbri were subdued by the Romans. 107 
B.C.; and after the conquest of the Senones by the Romans in 283, 
they again obtained possession of the country on the coast of the 
Adriatic. The chief towns of Umbria were Ariminum, Fanuni 
Fortunae, Mevania, Tuder, Narnia, and Spoletium. 

Upis. I. Surname of Artemis, as the goddess assisting women in 
child-birth. 2. A mythical being, said to have reared Artemis, 
and who is mentioned by Virgil as one of the nymph.s in her train. 
The masculine Upis is mentioncfl by Cicero as father of Artemis. 

UrAnIa. I. One of the Muses, a daughter of Zeu by Mnemos> n . 
The ancient bard Linus ie called her son by Apollo, and Hymrridcu^ 
also is said to have been a son of Urania. [Musae.] 2. Daughtci 
of Oceanus and Tethys, a nymph in the train of Pcisephone. 3. 
Surname of Aphrodite describing her as ‘ the heavenly,' or spiritual, 
to distinguish her from Apluoditfi Paademos. I’lato represents 
her as a daughter of Uranus 

Uranus or Heaven, sometime.s called a son, and sometimes the 
husband, of Gaea (Earth: Uranus hated his children, and imme¬ 
diately after their birth he < onhned them in 'Fartarus, in consequence 
of which he was unmanned and dethroned by Cronos. [Titanes.] 
Out of the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, and from the 
foam gathering around his limbs in the sea sprang Aphrodite. 

UsipitxES, German people who, in the time of Caesar, took up 
their abode on the Jnppe. 

Utica, city of ancient Africa, w^as a Phoenician colony, older than 
Carthage, and rather her ally than subject. In the third Punic war, 
Utica took part with the Romans against Carthage, and was re¬ 
warded with the greatest part of the Carthaginian territory. It 
afterwards became renowned to all future time as the scene of the 
last stand made by the Pompeian party against Caesar, and of the 
suicide of the younger Cato. See Froude's Caesar. 

Vacuna, Sabine goddess mentioned in Hor. Ep. i. x. 49. 

VAdImonis LAcus {Lago di Bassano), lake of Etruria, with sul¬ 
phureous waters, and renowned for its floating islands. The 
Etruscans w^ere defeated here in 2 battles, first by the dictator 
Papirius Cursor, in 309 b.c. ; and again in 283, by the consul Cornelius 
Dolabella. 

VAlens, emperor of the East, a.d. 364-78, was born about a.d 
328. He was defeated by the Goths, near Hadrianople, on tlip 
9th of August 378, and was never seen after the battle. 

VAlentIa. I. {Valencia), town of the Edetani on the river 
Turia, 3 miles from the coast, and on the road from Carthago Nova 
to Castulo. 2. ( Valence), town in Gallia Narbonensis on the Rhone, 
and a Roman colony. 
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VXlentIn!Anus. I. Roman emperor, a.d. 364-75, was the son 
of Gratianus, and was bom a.d. 321. He expired suddenly, while 
giving an audience to the deputies of the Quadi, on the 17th of 
November, 375. 2. Roman emperor, a.d. 375-92, younger son of 

tlie preceding, was proclaimed Augustus by the army after his father's 
<l*‘ath, though he was then only 4 or 5 years of age. In 392 Valeu- 
tinian was murdered by the general Arbogastes, who raised Kugenius 
to the throne. 3. Roman emperor, a.d. 425-55, was born 419, and 
wa.s tlie son of Constantins HI. He was slain in 455 by Petronius 
Maximus, whose w'ife he had violated. 

VALfeRlA Gens, ancient patrician family at Rome, was of Sabine 
origin, and their ancestor Volesus or Volusus is said to have settled 
at Rome with i'itus Tatius. One of the descendants of this Volesus, 
P. Valerius, afterv'ards surnamed Publicola, plays a distinguished 
part in the expulsion of the kings, and was elected consul in the first 
year of the republic, 509 b.c. From this time down to the latest 
period of the empire, for nearly 1,000 years, the name occurs in the 
Pa.sti, and it was borne by several of the emperors. The Valeria 
gens was divided into various families under the republic, the most 
important of which bore the names of Corvus, Flaccus, Messai.a, 
and Publicola. From the earliest times they were foremast in 
advocating the rights of the plebeians. 

VXLgRlANUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 253-60. He was entrapped 
into a conference by the Persians, taken prisoner (260), and passed 
the remainder of his life in captivity. 

VAl£rIus Flaccus. [Flaccus.] 

VAlSrIus MaxImus, the compiler of a rollcction of historical 
anecdotes, entitled Dg Factis Dtetisque MentorabtIibus Libri IX. He 
lived in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, to whom he dedicated his 
work. The work, though turgid in style, and unoriginal, is by no 
means without historical value, since it preserves a record of curious 
fvents not to be found elsewhere; but its statements do not always 
deserve confidence. 

VAl£rIus Volusus MaxImus, M’., brother of P. Valerius Publicola, 
was dictator in 494 B.c., during the dissensions de Nexis between 
the burghers and commonalty of Rome. Valerius was popular, 
and induced the people to enlist for the Sabine and Aequian wars* 
by promising that when the enemy was repulsed, the condition of 
the debtors {next) should be alleviated. He defeated the Sabines; 
but. unable to fulfil his promise to the commons, resigned his 
dictatorship. 

\'algIus Rufus, C., Roman poet, contemporary of Virgil. 

VandAli, a confederacy of German peoples, who dwelt originally 
on the N. coast of Germany. Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall. They 
subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia and Pannonia; but at 
the beginning of the fifth century (a.d. 409) they traversed Germany 
and Gaul, and invaded Spain. In this country they subjugated 
the Alani, and founded a kingdom, the name of which is still pre- 
Sv‘r\ ed in Andalusia (Vandalusia). In a.d. 429 they crossed over 
into Afiica, under their king Genseric. [Genseric.] The Vandals 
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continued masters of Africa till 535, when their kingdom was de¬ 
stroyed by Brlisarius. 

Vargunteius, a senator, and one of Catiline’s conspirators, 
undertook, in conjunction with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in 
63 B.C., but their plan was frustrated by Fulvia. 

VXrIus RCfus, L., Roman poet, the friend of Virgil and Horace 
By the latter he is placed in the foremost rank among epic poets, 
and Quintilian pronounced that his tragedy of Thyesies might stand 
comparison with Greek tragedy. 

Varro, TSrentius. i. C., consul 216 b.c. with L. Aemilius 
Paulus. Of ultra-democratic opinions, Varro, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the aristocracy, was made consul by the i-eoph^, to 
bring the war against Hannibal to a close. His colleague was L 
Aemilius Paulus, one of the leaders of the aristocratical party. 
The 2 consuls were defeated by Hannibal at the battle of Cannae, 
which was fought by Varro against the advice of Paulus. I'hc 
Roman army was all but annihilated. Paulus and almost all the 
officers perished. Varro w’as one of the few who escaped and reached 
Venusia in safety, with about 70 horsemen. His conduct after the 
battle was deserving of high praise. He proceeded to Canusium, 
where the remnant of the Roman army had taken refuge, and there 
adopted every precaution which the exigencies of the case required. 
His conduct was appreciated by the senate and the people, and his 
defeat was forgotten. 2. M., Roman writer, whose erudition earned 
for him the title of ‘the most learned of the Romans,' was bom 116 
B.c. Varro held a naval command in the wars against the pirates 
and Mithridates, and afterwards served as the legatiis of Fompey 
in Spain in the civil war, but was compelled to surrender to Caesar. 
He passed over into Greece, and shared the fortunes of the Pompeian 
party till after the battle of Pharsalia, when he sued for the for¬ 
giveness of Caesar, who employed him in superiiiteriding the collec¬ 
tion and arrangement of the great library designed f(»r public use. 
His death took place 28 B.c., when he was in his eighty-ninth year. 
Varro composed no fewer than 490 books; but of these only 2 works 
have come down to us, and one of them in a mutilated form, viz., 
the treatises De Re Rustica and De Lingua Latina. 

Varus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, signified a person 
who had his legs bent inwards. 

Varus, AlfEnus, Roman jurist, the Alfenus vafer of Horace, 
was a native of Cremona, where he carried on the trade of a barber 
or a cobbler. Having come to Rome, he became a pupil of Servius 
Siilpicius and attained the dignity of the coiusulship. 

Varus, QuintIlIus, was consul 13 b.c., and was subsequently 
appointed to the government of Syria, where he acquired enormous 
wealth. Shortly after his return from Syria he was made governor 
of Germany (probably about a.d. 7), and was instructed by Augustus 
to introduce the Roman jurisdiction. The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit, and found a leader in Arminius, 
chief of the Cherusci, who organized a general revolt of all the 
German tribes near the Visurgis {Weser). When he had fnlly 
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matured his plans, he suddenly attacked Varus, at the head of a 
countless host of barbarians, as the liornati general was marching 
with his 3 legions through a pass of the Saltus Tcutoburgiensis, a 
range of hills covered with wood, which extends N. of the Lippe 
from Osnabriick to Paderborn. The battle lasted 3 days, and ended 
with the entire destruction of the Roman army. \’'arus put an end 
to his own life. His defeat was followed by the loss of all the 
Roman pos.sessions between the Weser and the Rhine, and the lattei 
river again became the boundary of ttie Roman dominions. When 
the news of this defeat reached Rome, the whole city was throwni 
into consternation; and Augustus, who was both weak and aged, 
gave way to the most violent grief, calling upon Varus to ‘give him 
back his legions.' -Mcrivale, History of the Romans. 

Va SCONES, the old Iberian race, whose descendants still inhabit 
the Spanish Navarre and Bascjae Provinces. [Hispania.] 

VAtInIus. I. P., a political adventurer in the last days of the 
republic. Vatinius was quaestor 63 b.c., and tribune of the plebs 
59. when he sold his services to Caesar, who was then consul along 
with liibulus. In 5O he appeared as a witness against Milo and 
Sestius, two of Cicero's friends, in consequence of which the orator 
made a vehement attack upon the character of Vatinius, in the 
speech which has come down to us. Vatinius was praetor in 33, 
and in the following year (54) he was accused by C. Licinius Calvus 
of having gained the praetorship by bribery. He was defended by 
Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom Cicero had offended by his 
former attack. During the civil war Vatinius followed Caesar. 2. Of 
Henevcnlum, degraded character in Nero’s court, equally deformed 
in body and in mind, and who, after being a shoemaker’s apprentice 
and a buffoon, ended by becoming a delator, or public informer. 

Vectigalia, Roman term for the public revenues (mainly derived 
from state properties). 

Vectis or Vecta {Isle of Wight). 

VEufUS POLLiO. [POLLIO J 

VfiGftilus, FlavIus KEnatus, author of a treatise. Ret Militatis 
Instituta, or Epitome Rei Mihtaris, dedicated to Valentiniau II 

VEii, ancient city of Etruria, situated on the river Cremeia, 
about 12 miles from Rome. The Veientes were engaged in hostilities 
with Rome for nearly 4 centuries, and we have records of 14 distinct 
w'ars between the 2 peoples. Veii was at length taken by Cainillus. 

VEibvIs, Roman deity. Veiovis was probably an Etruscan 
divinity, whose lightnings protluced deafness, even before they 
were hurled. His temjile at Rome stood between the Capitol and 
the Tarpeiaii rock. He was represented as a youthful god armed 
with arrows. 

VElEda, a prophetic virgin, who by birth belonged to the Bructeri, 
and in the reign of Vespasian was regarded as a divine being by 
most of the nations in central Germany. 

Velleius PArERcuLus. [Paterculus.] 
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VftNfeTiA. I. District in the N. of Italy, was originally included 
under the general name of Gallia Cisalpina, but was made by 
Augustus, the tenth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on L'le W. by 
the river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia Cisalpina; on the 
N. by the Carnic Alps; on the E. by the river Timavus, which 
separated it from Istria; and on the S. by the Adriatic tiulf. Its 
inhabitants, the Veneti, frequently called Heneti by the Greeks, 
were not an Italian race, but their origin is doubtful. In conse¬ 
quence of their hostility to the Gauls, they formed at an early 
period an alliance with Rome; and their country was defended by 
the Romans. On the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the Veneti 
likwise became included under the Roman dominion. The Veneti 
continued to enjoy prosperity down to the time of the Marcomannic 
wars, in the reign of Aurelius; but from this time their country was 
devastated by the barbarians who invaded Italy; and at length, 
in the fifth century, many of its inhabitants, to escape the ravages 
of the Huns under Attila, took refuge in the islands off their coast, 
on which now stands the city of Venice. The chief towns of Venetia 
were Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia. 2. District in the N.W. 
of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited by the Veneti. Off their coast was 
a group of islands called Insulae Veneticae. 

VfeiNiLlA, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, sister of Arnata, wife 
of king Latinus, and mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus. 

Venti, the winds. They appear personified, even in the 
Homeric poems, but at the same time they are conceived as ordinary 
phenomena of nature. The ruler of all the winds is Aeolus. 

VentIdIus Bassus, P., Roman general, at first gained a living 
by jobbing mules and carriages. Caesar, however, employed him 
in Gaul, and in the civil war. After Caesar’s death Ventidius sided 
with M. Antony, and in 43 was made consul suffectus. In 39 Antony 
sent Ventidius into Asia, where he defeated the Parthians and Labie- 
nus; and in the second campaigngained a brilliant victory over the Par¬ 
thians, who had again invaded Syria. He obtained a triumph in 38. 

VfeNUS, originally a Latin goddess of the spring. Her worship 
seems to have been established at Rome at an early time. Here 
she bore the surnames of Murtea, or Murcia, doubtedly derived 
from the myrtle tree {myrtus). In later times the worship of Venus 
was extencled, and her identification with the Greek Aphrodite 
introduced various new attributes. [Aphrodite.] At the be¬ 
ginning of the second Punic war, the worship o.f Venus Erycina was 
introduced from Sicily. In the year 114 b.c., on account of corrup¬ 
tion, especially among the Vestals, a temple was built to Venus 
Verticordia (the goddess who turns the human heart). After the 
close of the Samnite war, Fabius Gurges founded the worship of 
Venus Obsequens and Postvorta; Scipio Africanus the younger, that 
of Venus Genetrix, in which he was afterwards followed by Caesar, 
who added that of Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus was 
promoted by Caesar, who traced his descent from Aeneas, supposed 
to be the son of Mars and Venus. In her honour he erected a 
splendid temple; and in a.d. 135 Hadrian erected to her a still more 
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majestic temple. The month of April, as the beginning of spring, 
was tlionght to be sacred to Venus. 

V^nOsIa {Venosa), ancient town of Apulia, S. of the river Aufidus, 
and near Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic country, and memorable 
as the birthplace of the poet Horace. 

Verbanus LAcus {Lago Maggiore), lake in Gallia Cisalpina, and 
the largest in all Italy, being about 40 miles in length from N. to S.: 
its greatest breadth is 8 miles. 

Vercinget6rix, chieftain of the Arverni, who fought against 
Caesar in 52 b.c. After the capture of Ale.sia he adorned the triumph 
of his conqueror at Rome in 45, and was afterwards put to death. 

Vergellus, rivulet in Apulia, said to have been choked by the 
dead bodies of the Romans slain in the battle of Cannae. 

VerolamIum or VkrulamIum {Old Verulam, near St. Albans), 
the chief town of the Catuvellauni in Britain, probably the residence 
of the king Cassivellaunus, which was conquered by Caesar. 

VEr(")NA, town in Ciallia Cisalpina, and under the empire one of 
the most flourishing towns in the N. of Italy. It was the biitliplaco 
of Catullus; and, according to some accounts, of the elder Pliny. 
'Fliore are still many Roman remains at Verona. 

VerkEs, C., was quaestor 82 b.c., to Cn. Papirius Carbo, and 
therefore at that periofl belonged to the Marian party; but he after¬ 
wards went over to Sulla. After being legate and proquae.stor of 
Dolabella in Cilicia, Verres became praetor urbanus in 74, and after¬ 
wards propraetor in Siedy, where he remained nearly 3 years (73-71). 
His extortions desolated the island. As soon as he left Sicily, the 
inhabitants resolved to bring him to trial. They committed the 
prosecution to Cicero, wlio had been Lilybaean quaestor in Sicily 
in 75, and had promised his good offices to the Sicilians whenever 
they might demand them. Cicero spared no pains to secure a 
conviction. Verres was defended by Hortensius, and was supported 
by the aristocracy. Hortensius endeavoured to substitute Q. 
C.aecilius Niger as prosecutor instead of Cicero; but the judges 
decided in favour of the latter. The oration which Cicero delivered 
on this occasion was the Divinatio in Q. Caectlium. Cicero was 
allowed no days to collect evidence, but, assi.sted by his cousin 
Lucius, completed liis researches in 50. Hortemsius hoped to 
prolong the trial till tlie following year, when he himself would be 
consul. ( 3 icero, therefore, abandoned all thought of elo(iuence, 
and merely introducing his case in the first of the Verrine orations, 
rested his hopes on the weight of testimony alone. Hortensius was 
nnpreparetl with countcr-cvideiice, and after the first day abandoned 
the cause of Verres. Verres quitted the city in despair, and was 
coiuiemned in his absence. He retired to Marseilles, retaining so 
many of his treasures of art as to cause eventually his proscription 
by M. Antony in 43. 

\’errIus Placcus, M., tutor of the grandsons of the emperor 
Augustus. He wrote several books, among them a sort of dictionary 
of the Latin language (the first of its kind recorded). See H 
Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 201-47. 
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VertIcordIa. [Venus.] 

Vertumnus or Vortumnus, Italian fruit deity. The Romans 
connected Vertumnus with all occurrences to which the verb verio 
applies, such as the change of seasons, purchase and sale, the return 
ijl rivers to their proper bods, etc. The god was connected chiefly 
with the transformation of plants and their progress from blossom 
to fruit. Hence the story, that when Vertumnus was in love with 
Pomona, he assumed all possible forms, until at last he gained his 
end by nietamoq:)hosing himself into a blooming youth. Gardeners 
offered to him the first produce of their gardens. The people 
celebrated a festival to Vertumnus on the I3lh of August, under 
the name of the Vortumnalia, denoting the transition from the beauti¬ 
ful season of autumn to the less agreeable one. The worship of 
Vertumnus at Rome was attended to by a special flamen {flamen 
Voriumnalis), 

VErus, L. AurElIus, the colleague of M. Aurelius in tlie empire, 

D. 161-9. Ife was adopted by M. Antonius, and on In ; death 
succeeded to the empire along with M. Aurelius. Vcrus died suddculv 
at Altinuin in the country of the Veneti, 169. 

VespasIanus, T. Flavius SabInus, Roman emperor, a.d. 70-9, 
was born on the 17th of November, a.d. 9. His father was a man 
of mean condition, of Reate, in the country of the Sabini. His 
mother, Ve.spasia Polla, was the daughter of a praefectus ca.strorum, 
and the sister of a Roman senator. Vespasion served as tribunus 
militum in 'Phrace, and was quaestor in Crete and Cyrene. He was 
afterwards aedile and praetor. About this time he took to wife 
Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a Roman cques, by whom he had 
2 sons, both of whom succeeded him. In the reign of Claudius he 
was sent into Germany as legatus legionis; and in 43 he held the 
same command in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He was 
consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under Nero. He was very 
poor, and was accused of getting money by dishonourable means. 
But he had a great military reputation, and he was liked by the 
soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him to the East (66), to conduct 
the war against the Jews. His conduct of this war raised his reputa¬ 
tion, and when the war broke out between Otho and Vitcllius, 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the ist of July 
69, and soon after all through the East. He came to Rome in the 
following year (70), leaving his son Titus to continue the war against 
the Jews. On his arrival at Rome he worked with great industry 
to restore order. The simplicity and frugality of his mode of life 
formed a striking contrast with the luxury of some of his predecessors, 
and his example reformed the morals of Rome. He was never 
a.shamed ®f Bie meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all attempts to 
make out for him a distinguished genealogy. He is accused of 
avarice, and of a taste for low humour. Yet it is admitted that he 
was liberal in all his expenditure for purposes of public utility. In 
71 Titus returned to Rome, and both father and son triumphed 
together on account of the conquest of the Jews. The reign of 
Vespasian was marked also by the conquest of North Wales and the 
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island of Anglesey by Agricola, who was sent into Britain in 78. 
In the summer of 79 Vespasian went to spend some time at his 
paternal house in the mountains of the Sabini, and expired on the 
24th of June in that year, at the age of 69. Sec Merivale, History 
of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vii. 

ViiSTA, Roman divinity, identified with the Greek Hestia. She 
was the goddess of the hearth, and inseparably connected with the 
Penates; for Aeneas was believed to have brought the eternal fire 
of Vesta from Troy, along with the images of the Penates; and the 
praetors, consuls, and dictators, before entering upon their official 
functions, sacrificed, not only to the Penates, but also to Vesta at 
Lavinium. In the ancient Roman house, the hearth was the central 
part, and around it all the inmates daily assembled for their common 
meal {coena), which was combined with a sacrifice to Vesta and the 
Penates. Every dwelling-house, therefore, was a temple of Vesta; 
but a public sanctuary united all the citizens of the state into one 
large family. 'I'liis sanctuary stood in the Forum, between the 
Capitoline and Palatine hills. The goddess was not represented by 
a statue, but the eternal fire burning on her altar was her symbol, 
and was attended to by the Vestals, virgin priestesses, chaste like 
the goddess. Her worship lasted to the final days of Paganism. 
The shrine of Vesta was the most sacred object of Roman religion. 
See Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i, pp. 289-329. The 
temple of Vesta was circular in shape. 

Vesi'Ini, Sabellian people in central Italy, between the Apennines 
and the Adriatic Sea, and separated from Picenum by the river 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the river Aternus. They 
were conquered by the Romans, 328 b.c., and became allies. 

Vesuvius, VfisEvus, VesbIus, or VesvIus, the volcanic mountain 
in Campania, ri.sing out of the plain S.E. of Neapolis. There are no 
records of any eruption of Vesuvius before the Christian era, but 
the ancient writers were aware of its volcanic nature from the 
igneous appearance of its rocks. In a.d. 63 the volcano gave the 
first symptoms of agitation in an earthquake, which occasioned 
consideraldc damage to .several towns in its vicinity; and on the 24th 
of August, A.D. 79, occurred the first great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed the cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
In this eruption the elder Pliny lost his life. 

VetranIo, commanded the legions in Illyria and Pannonia, in 
A.D. 350, when Constans was treacherously destroyed, and was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by his troops; but at the end of 10 months resigned 
in favour of Constantins. 

Vet 11 us, L., Roman etpies, in the pay of Cicero in 63 B.c., to whom 
he gave valuable information respecting the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
In 59 he accused Curio, Cicero, L. Lucullus, and others of a conspiracy 
to assassinate Pornpey. Cicero regarded this accusation as the work 
of Caesar. On the day after he had given his evidence, Vettius was 
found strangled in prison. 

VEtOlOnIa, ancient city of Etruria, one of the 12 cities of the 
Etruscan confederation. From this city the Romans are said to 
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have borrowed the insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, sella 
curulis, and toga praetexta—as well as the use of the brazen trumpet 
in war. Its site has been discovered near a village called Magliano, 
between the rivers Osa and Albegna, and about 8 miles inland. 

VeturIus MamurIus. is said to have been the armourer who made 
the II ancilia exactly like the one that was sent from heaven in the 
reign of Numa. 

ViiXiLLUM, the Roman flag, or standard, carried by a vexillarius. 

ViBO (Bivona), Roman name of the Greek town Hipponium, on 
the S.W. coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf called after it Sinus 
Vibonensis, or Hipponiates. It is said to have been founded by tlie 
IvOcri Epizephyrii; but it was destroyed by the elder Dionysius, who 
transplanted its inhabitants to Syracuse. It was afterv^ards re¬ 
stored; and later fell into the hands of the Bruttii. It was taken 
from the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonized it 104 b.c., and called 
it Vibo Valentia. Cicero speaks of it as a municipium. 

Victor, Sex. AurElius, Latin writer, rose to distinction by his 
zeal in the cultivation of literature. Having attracted the attention 
of J iilian when at Sirmium, he was appointed by that prince govei nor 
of one division of Pannonia. At a subscijuent period he was elevated 
by Theodosius to the high office of city praefcct. He is tlie reputed 
author of a work entitled De Caesartbus. 

ViciuRiA, the personification of Victory among the Romans. 

Victoria or VictorIna, the mother of Victorinus, after whose 
death she was hailed as the mother of camps [Mater Casirorum); 
and coins were struck, bearing her effigy. She transferred hei power 
first to Marius, and then to Tetriciis. 

VictorInus. I, One of the Thirty Tyrants, was the third of the 
usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallitaus. 
He was assassinated at Agrippina by one of his own officers in a.d. 
268, after reigning somewhat more than a year. 2. Latin rhetori¬ 
cian, and teacher of St. Jerome. He became a Christian in his old 
age. Author of several theological treatises. 

ViNCENTius, sumamed LIrInensis, from the monastery on the 
island of Lirinus, off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis, where he was 
a monk. He was a native of Gaul and died about a.d. 450. His 
fame rests on a treatise against the Arians, Commonitoriuni 
(ed. Moxon, 1915). 

VindElicIa, Roman province, bounded on the N. by the Danube, 
which separated it from Germany, on the W. by the territory of the 
Helvetii in Gaul, on the S. by Rhaetia, and on the E. by the river 
Genus [Inn), which separated it from Noricum, thus corresponding 
to the E. part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, the S. of Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria, and the N. part of the Tyrol. It was originally 
part of the province of Rhaetia, and was conquered by Tiberius in 
the reign of Augustus. At a later time Rhaetia was divided into 
2 provinces, Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia Secunda, the latter of 
which names was gradually supplanted by that of Vindelicia. 

VTndIcIits, a slave, who is said to have given information to the 
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consuls of the conspiracy to restore the Tarquins, and who wa3 
rewarded in consequence with liberty and the Roman franchise. 

ViNDOBONA {Vienna. Engl.; Wien, Germ.), town in Pannonia, 
on the Danube, was originally a Celtic place, and subsequently a 
Koman municipium. It was the chief station of the Roman fleet 
on the Danube, and the headquarters of a Roman legion. 

ViNUM. I. Greece. It was the almost universal custom to 
qualify wine with water. Possibly the Greeks were no great con- 
uoibseurs of wine, as the Romans were, and it is almost certain 
that their wines were less choice than the Italian vintages. There 
were red, white, and yellow wines, most of them cheap. The most 
noted of all wines w^as the Chian; but Lesbos, Thasos, Cnidus, and 
Hliodes all produced good quality vintages. Ilomcr mentions a 
wine < ailed I’ramnian, as being a favourite with his heroes: it was 
rough and coarse in flavour. Wine was generally kept either in 
skins, or tall earthen ‘amphoras.’ For a description of a drinking 
party in ancient Greece, see Becker’s Char ides. 

2 . Rome. Among Italian wines Caecuban, Formian, and Setinian 
were ranked among the best; next to these Falernian (a heady 
drink); in a lower class came Alban and Massic. The commonest 
of all was the Vaticanum. Other brands often mentioned were the 
Sabine and the wine of Cales (both of these were grown in Campania). 
For centuries the average Roman was practically a water-drinker; 
but with the growth of the empire wine-drinking became prevalent 
Cf. Becker's Callus, Excursus iv. 

Vii’sanIa AgkippIna, daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa by his 
first wife Poinponia. Augustus gave her in marriage to his stepson 
Tiberius, by whom she was much beloved. She bore him a son. 
Drusus. 'I ibcrius was compelled to divorce her by the command 
of the enqieror, in order to marry Julia, the daughter of the latter. 

VipsanIus Agrippa, M. [Agrippa.] 

ViRidus, Latin divinity worshipped along with Diana in the 
grove at Aricia, at the foot of the Alban Mt. [Hippolytus.] 

Viin.ii.ius or VkrgIlius Maro, P., Roman poet, was born on the 
15th of Ot toiler, 70 B c., near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil’s 
father jirobably had a small estate which he cultivated; his mother’s 
name wus Maia. He was educated at Cremona and Mediolanum, 
and he tt^<ik the toga vinlis at Cremona in 55, on the day on which ho 
cominenceil liis sixteenth year. It is said that he studied at Neapolis 
uiuler 1 ‘ai thenius, a native of Bithynia, from whom he learned Greek. 
He was also iiistructed by Syron, an Epicurean, and probably at 
Rome. After completing his education, Virgil retired to his paternal 
farm, and here he may have written some of the small pieces which 
arc attributed to him. In the division of land among the soldiers 
after tlie battle of Philippi (42), Virgil was deprived of his property; 
but it was afterwards restored at the command of Octavian. Virgil 
wrote tlie h'clogue which stands first in our editions, to commemorate 
his gratitude to Octavian. Virgil probably became acquainted 
with Maecenas soon after writing his Eclogues, in which Maecenas 
i« not mentioned. His most finished work, the Georgica, w^as under- 
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taken at the suggestion of Maecenas {Georg, iii. 41); and was com¬ 
pleted after the battle of Actium, 31 b.c., while Octavian was in the 
East. While Augustus was in Spain (27), he wrote to Virgil e.\- 
pressing a wish to have some monument of his poetical talent. Virgil 
appears to have commenced the Aeneid about this time. In 23 
died Marcellas, the son of Octavia, Caesar's sister, by her hrst 
husband; and as Virgil lost no opportunity of gratifying his patron, 
he introduced into his sixth book of the Aeneid (883) the allusion to 
the virtues of his youth. As Marcellas did not die till 23, these lines 
were of course written after his death, but that does not prove that 
the whole of the sixth book was written so late. A passage in th(‘ 
seventh book (606) appears to allude to Augustus receiving Lack the 
Parthian standards, which even belongs to 20. When Angnstus was 
icturning from Samos, where he had spent the winter of ^o, he met 
Virgil at Athens. The poet, it is said, had intended to make a tour 
of Greece, but he accompanied the emperor to Mcgara, and thence 
to Italy. His health, which had been declining, was now broken, 
and he died soon after his arrival at Brundisium on the 22nd 
of September 19, not having quite completed his fifty-first 
year. His remains were transferred to Naples, which had 
been his favourite residence, and interred near the road from 
Naples to Puteoli, where a monument is still shown, supposed 
to be the tomb of the poet. Virgil had been enriched by the 
liberality of his patrons, and he left behind him a considerable 
property and a house on the Esquihne Hill, near the gardens 
of Maecenas. He w-as an amiable, good-tempered man, free 
from envy; and in all but health he was prosperous. l 5 oside.s 
the Bucolica, Georgica, and Aeneid, several shorter pieces are 
ri-ttributed to Virgil, which may pos.sibly have been the productions 
of his youth. Such are the Culex, Ciris, Copa, etc. Of all his 
w'orks the Georgica are both the most finished and the most original. 
Virgil must be considered as by far the first of all the Roman epic 
poets. Best edition of Virgil, Conington (in 3 vols.), with English 
commentary. Henry’s Aeneidea is also worth studying. Coning¬ 
ton has translated his author both into prose and verse. See also 
Mackail’s prose translation, and liis eclition of the Aeneid (1930). 
William Morris’s translation (into verse) of the Aeneid deserves 
notice. There are also translations in the Oxford Translatiorrs 
Series, Loeb Library, and Everyman’s Library. See also W. Y. 
Sellar’s Virgil (3rd ed., 1897), T. R. Glover's Virgil (5th ed., 1923), 
and Prof. Tenney Frank's biography (1922). Tennyson's poem to 
Virgil should be studied. 

Virginia, daughter of L. Virginius, a centurion, was a beautiful 
and innocent girl, betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited the 
lust of the decemvir Appius Claudius, who instigated one of his 
clients to seize the damsel and claim her as his slave. Her 
father, who had come from the camp the morning on which 
Claudius gave judgment assigning Virginia to his client, seeing 
that all hope was gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed 
to speak one w'ord to the nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in 
order to ascertain whether she was really his daughter. Th© 
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re(i\iest was granted; Virginius drew them both aside, and 
snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the stalls, plunged 
it in his daughter’s breast, exclaiming: ‘There is no way but 
this to keep thee free’; then, holding his bloody knife on high, 
he rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to the Roman 
camp. Both camp and city rose against the decemvirs, who were 
deprived of their power, anti the old form of government was restored, 
44Q B.c. L. Virginius was the fir.st who was elected tribune. 

ViroInIus, L., father of Virginia. [Virginia.] 

VIrIatiius, a Lusitanian, originally a shepherd or huntsman, and 
afterwards a robber. He was one of the Lusitanians who escaped 
the massacre of the people by the proconsul Galba, in 150 b.c. He 
collected a formidable force, and for several successive years de¬ 
feated one Roman army after another. In 141 the proconsul 
Fabiiis Srrvilianiis concluded a peace with Viriathus, in order to 
save his army. But Servilius Caepio, who succeeded to the command 
of Farther Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly aften\^ards 
procurtHl the assassination of Viriathus by bribing 3 of his friends. 

ViRiDOMARUS, a chieftain of the Aedui, whom Caesar had raised 
from a low rank to the highest honour, but who afterwards joined 
the Gauls in their great revolt in 52 B.c. 

ViKTUS ((ireek ’Aper?;), Roman personification of manly valour 
She was represented with a short tunic, her right breast uncovered, 
a helmet on her head, a .spear in her left hand, a sw'ord in the right 
A temple of Virtiis was built by Marcellus. 

Vistula {Vistula, Engl.; Weichsel, Germ.), river of Germany, 
forming the boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, rising in the 
Herrynia Silva and falling into the Mare Suevicum (Baltic), 

V'iihi.Llus, A., Roman emperor from 2nd January to 22nd 
December, a.d. 69, was the son of L. Vitcllius, consul in a.d. 34. He 
had some knowledge of letters. His vices made him a favourite of 
Tiberius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. People were surprised 
when Galba chose such a man to command the legions in Lower 
Germany, for he had no military talent. The .soldiers of Vitellins 
proclaimed him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) on the 
2nd of January 69. His generals Fabius Valens and Caecina 
marched into Italy, defeated Otho’s troops at the battle of Bed- 
riacum, and thus secured for Vitellius the command of Italy. He 
displayed some moderation after his accc.ssion; but he was a glutton 
.111(1 an rpicure. W'spasian was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria 
on the 1st of July; and the legions of lllyricum, under Antonins 
Primus, entered the N. of Italy and declared for him. Vitellius 
dispatched Caecina to oppose Primus; but Caecina was not faithful 
to the emperor. Primus defeated the Vitellians in 2 battles; then 
marcheil upon Rome. Vitellius w^as seized in the palace, and 
dragged to the Gemoniae Scalae, where he was killed. 

VnRuvIus PoLLlo, M., the author of a treatise on architecture, 
appe.irs to have .served as a military engineer under Julius Caesar, 
in the .\frican war, 4O b.c., and he was broken down with age when 
he composed his work, which is dedicated to the emperor Augustus. 
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Comparatively unsuccessful as an architect, for we have no building 
of his mentioned except the basilica at Fanum, he at tempted to 
write on the theory of architecture. His treatise has been printed 
with translation in the Loeb Library; and has been translated also 
by M. H. Morgan (1914). His st^de is obscure. 

VficoNTli, powerful people in Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting the 
S E. part of Dauphind and a part of Provence between the Drac 
and the Durance, bounded on the N. by the Allobrogcs, and on the 
S. by the Salyes and Albioeci. They were allowed by the Romans 
to live under their own laws. 

V6Gii;sus or V6 s£gus {Vosges), range of mountains in Gaul, in 
the territory of the Lingones, running parallel to the Rhine. 

V6 lAti?rrae (Volterra), called by the Etruscans Velathri, one of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was built on a precipitous 
lull, about t,8oo English feet above the level of the sea. Its domin- 
jnns extended E.-ward as far as the territory of Arretium, wliich 
was 50 miles distant; W.-ward as far as the Mediterranean, which 
was more than 20 miles off; and S.-ward at least as far as Populonia. 
In consequence of possessing the 2 great ports of Luna and Popu- 
ionia, Volaterrae, though so far inland, was reckoned as one of the 
powerful maritime cities of Etruria. We have no record of its con- 
(]ue.st by the Romans. Like most of the Etruscan cities, it espoused 
the Marian party against Sulla; and it was not till after a siege of 
two years that the city fell into Sulla's hands. After the fall of the 
Western Empire it was for a time the residence of the Lombard kings. 

VoLCAE, (Celtic people in Gallia Narbonensis, divided into the 2 
tribes of the Volcae Tcctosages and the Volcae Arecomici, extending 
from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of Aquitania along the coast as 
far as the Rhone. The chief town of the Tectosages was Tolosa 
A portion of the Tectosages left their native country under Brennus, 
and were one of the 3 great tribes into which the Galatians in Asia 
Minor were divided. [Galatia.] 

VoLci or VuLci, inland city of Etruria, about 18 miles N.W. of 
Tanjuinii. Of the history of thi.s city we know nothing. Its 
extensive sepulchres, contain vast treasures of ancient art. 

VoLOGESES, 3 kings of Parthia. [Arsaces, 23, 26, 27.] 

VoLSCi, ancient people in Latium, but originally di.stinct from the 
Latins, dw elt on the river Liris, and extended down to the Tyrrhene 
Sea. They were subdued by the Romans in 338 b.c. 

VolsInIi or VulsInIi {Bolsena), called Velsin<3. or Velsuna by the 
Etruscans, ancient and powerful city of the Etruscan Confederation, 
was situated on a lofty hill on the N.E. extremity of the lake called 
nfter it, Lacus Volsiiiiensis and Vulsinicnsis {Lago di Bolsena). 
Ihe Volsinienses carried on war with the Romans in 392, 311, 294, 
and 280 B.C., but w^ere on each occasion defeated, and in 280 appear 
to have been finally subdued. Their city was then razed to the 
ground, and its inhabitants were cqpipelled to settle on a less de¬ 
fensible site in the plain, that of the modern Bolsena. 

VolturcIus or VulturcIus, T., of Crotona, one of Catiline's 
conspirators, who turned informer. 
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VOlumnIa, wife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanus.] 

VClOpTa or VOluptas, personification of sensual pleasure amonj? 
the Romans. A temple to her was near the Porta Romanula. 

VoNONES, 2 kings of Parthia. [Arsaces, i8 , 22.] 

Vopiscus, a Roman praenomen, signified a twin child, who w’as 
l/oin safe, while the other tw'in died before birth. Like other 
ancient pracnomens, it was afterwards used as a cognomen. 

V'^Cpiscus, FlavIus, Roman historian, native of Syracuse, one of 
the 0 Scriptores Ilistoriae Augusiae; flourished about a.d. 300. 

VuLCANUS, Roman god of fire, called also Mulciber (the hammer 
god). Tatius is reported to have established the worship of Vulcan 
with that of Vesta, and Romulus to have dedicated to him a quadriga 
after his victory over the I'idenatans, and to have set up a statue of 
himself near the temple of the god. According to others the temple 
was also built by Romulus, who planted near it the sacred lotus- 
tree which still existed in the days of Pliny. The most ancient 
festival in honour of Vulcan seems to have been the Fornacalia or 
Funialia, Vulcan being the god of furnaces; but his great festival 
was called Vulcanalia, and was celebrated on the 23rd of August 
Th(; Roman poets transfer the stories related of the Greek Hephaestus 
to Vulcan. [Hephaestus.] 

Vunr.ATE, the Latin translation of the Bible (the ‘Authorized 
V'^ersion ’ of the Roman Catholic Church). The influence exercised by 
this celebrated version on the Western Church is hardly less than 
that of the I.XX [Septuagint] upon the Greek Church. The various 
Reformation renderings of the Bible, Luther's and our own Author¬ 
ized Version (1611), were largely influenced by the Vulgate. The 
Vulgate helped to sliape the theological terminology of the West, and 
is an important w'itness to the early text and inteq:)rotation of both 
the OKI Testament and New Testament. As to the shape in which 
we now find the Vulgate, the influence of St. Jerome [Hieronymus] 
is of course supreme. At the request of Pope Damasus (fourth 
century a.d.), he agreed to make a revision of the then existing 
T^atin versions of the Bible; and in his work made a serious attempt 
(as far as the Old 'I'estament was concerned) to get at the real sense 
of the original Hebrew. The precise date of the publication of the 
complete Vulgate is unknown; but it may be as.signed to a.d. 404. 
Jerome had taken about 14 years to finish his critical labours, i.e. 
from the sixtieth to the seventy-sixth year of his life. It is to be 
remembered that the Vulgate version of the Psalms is not Jerome’s 
final version, but rejiresents an earlier version by the same translator 
(known as the 'Galhcan P.salter’). This Gallican Psalter had been 
preceded by an even earlier revision of the old Latin version; this 
first revision i.s known as the ‘ Psalterium Romanum.' This exhibited 
but a slight improvement; the Gallican version shows a more 
tliorough revi.sion, but the LXX was still its basis, though Jerome 
was careful to use Origen’s revisetl text to bring his work into nearer 
agreement with the Hebrew. His 'third edition’ was a translation 
made direct from the Hebrew; this is called the ‘ Psalterium Hebrai- 
cum.' Various editions and recensions of the Vulgate have appeared 
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siDce Jerome's day: the most important of these being the Sixtine 
and Clementine Vulgates of the sixteenth century. Of editions 
by English scholars the most celebrated in the Vulgate New Testa¬ 
ment, begun in 1889 by Bishop Wordsworth and completed in 
1926 by Dr. H. J. White. In the year 1907 Pope Pius X appointed 
a commission of Benedictine monks to restore the critical text of 
St. Jerome’s translation. Its first president was Cardinal Gasquet. 
The Commission has already edited the books of Cienesis and 
Leviticus. 

VuLTUR, mountain dividing Apulia and Lucania n^^ar Venusia. 
is a branch of the Apennines. It is celebrated by Horace as a 
haunt of his youth. From it the S.E. wind was called Vulturnus. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, said to have been a shrew. 

Xanthippus. I. Son of Arij^hon and father of Pericles. He 
succeeded Themistocles as commander of the Athenian fleet in 
479 B.C., and commanded the Athenians at the battle of Mycale. 
2. The Lacedaemonian, who commanded the Carthaginians against 
Regulus. 

Xaniiius, rivers, i. [Scamander.] 2. {Eshen Chai), chief 
river of Lycia, rises in Mt. Taurus, and flows S. through Lycia, 
between Mt. Cragus and Mt. Massicytus, falling at last into the 
Mediterranean Sea, a little W. of Patara. 

Xanthus, famous city of Lycia, stood on the W. bank of the river 
of the same name, 60 stadia from its mouth. Twice it sustained 
sieges, which terminated in the self-destruction of the inhabitants 
with their property, first against the Persians under Harpagus, and 
long afterwards against the Romans under Brutus. The city was 
never restored after its destruction on the latter occasion. 

XEn6cratEs, Greek philosopher, was a native of Chalcedon. 
He was born 396 b.c., and died 314, at the age of 82. He attached 
himself first to Aeschines the Socratic, and afterwards, while still a 
youth, to Plato, who he accompanied to Syracuse. After the death 
of Plato he betook himself, with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of 
Atarneus; and, alter his return to Athens, he was sent on embassies 
to Philip of Macedonia, and at a later time to Antipater during the 
Lamian war. He became president of the Academy even before 
the death of Speusippus, and occupied that post for 25 years. The 
importance of Xenocrates is shown by the fact that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus wrote upon his doctrines, and that Panaetius and 
Cicero entertained a high regard for him. Only the titles of his 
works remain. 

XKN 5 pnANES, philosopher, was a native of Colophon, and flourished 
between 540 and 500 b.c. He was also a poet, and considerable 
fragments have come down to us of his elegies, and of a didactic 
poem On Nature. According to the fragments of one of his elegies, 
he left his native land at the age of 25, and had already lived 67 
years in Hellas, when, at the age of 92, he comi)Osed that elegy. 
He quitted Colophon as a fugitive or exile, and must have lived some 
time at Elea (Velia) in Italy, as he was usually regarded in antiquity 
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as the originator of the Elea tic doctrine of the oneness of the universe. 
The literary remains of Xenophanes are translated by Burnet, in 
his Early Greek Philosophy (2nd ed.), pp. 124 sqq., where an account 
of his philosophy is also given. 

XfeNbPHON, the Athenian, was the son of Gryllus, and a native 
of the denuis Erchia. The time of his birth is not known, but it 
may probably be placed in about 444 b.c., and he appears to have 
lived above 90 years. Xenophon is said to have been a pupil of 
Socrates at an early age, and the latter saved his life at the battle 
of Dclium in 424. The most memorable event in Xenophon's life 
is his connection with the Greek army, which marched under Cyrus 
against Artaxerxes in 401. He accompanied Cyrus into Upper 
Asia. In the battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian 
troojis were dispersed, and the Greeks were left alone on the wide 
plains bctwx'cn the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the 
tieacherous massacre of Clearchus and others of the Greek com¬ 
manders by the Persian satrap Tissaphernes, that Xenophon came 
forward. He was now elected one of the generals, and took the 
principal part in conducting the Greeks in their memorable retreat 
along the Tigris over the high table-lands of Armenia to dTapezus 
{I rebizond), on tlie Black Sea. From Trapezes the troops were 
conducted to Chr>\sopolis, which is opposite to Byzantium. The 
Greeks were in great distress, and some of them under Xenophon 
tmtered the service of Seuthes, king of Thrace. As the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians under Tliimbron were now at war with Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, Xenophon and his troops were invited to join the army of 
riiimbron, and Xenophon led them back out to Asia to join Thim- 
bron, 399. Socrates w'as put to death in 399, and Xenophon was 
probably banished from Athens shortly before or shortly after that 
event. In 396 he was with Agesilaus, the Spartan king, w'ho was 
commanding the T^acedaemonian forces in Asia against the Persians. 
When Agesilaus w'as recalled (394) Xenophon accompanied him; and 
he was on the side of the Lacedaemonians in the battle which they 
fought at Coroiiae (304) against the Athenians. It seems that he 
went to Sjiarta with Agesilaus after the battle of Coronea, and soon 
after he settled at Scilliis in Elis not far from Olympia, where he 
w as joined by his wife Philesia and his children. Xenophon was at 
last expelled from his quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans after 
remaining there about 20 years. The sentence of banishment from 
Athens was repealed on the motion of Fubulus, but it is uncertain 
in what year. Xenoplion. however, is said to have retired to Corinth 
after his expulsion from Scillus. and it is assumed that he died there. 
I'he principal works of Xenophon are the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedm In the former he describes the expedition of Cyrus and the 
retreat of the Greeks; the latter is a political romance, based on the 
histor^^ of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. His Hellen¬ 
ic a, a continuation of the history of Thucydides, is a dry narrative 
of events. The Alemorabilia of Socrates, in 4 books, was written 
by Xenophon to defend the memory of his master against the charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth. That it is a 
genuine picture of the man is indisputable, and it is the most valuable 
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memorial that we have of the practical philosophy of Socrates. 
Besides these Xenophon was the author of several minor works, 
the most important of which is the Economics, a treatise on house¬ 
hold management. The works of Xenophon have all been ade¬ 
quately translated by Dakyns (in 4 vols.), whose essay on Xenophon 
(in Hellenica) should be consulted by the student. The Oxford 
text has been edited by E. C. Marchant (1920), who has also contri¬ 
buted translations to 2 of the 4 vols. of Xenophon in theLoebl.ibrarv 

XekxEs (the Ahasuerus of Scripture), king of Persia, 483-4^^3 
13.c., was the son of Darius and Atossa. After reducing the revolted 
Egyptians to subjection, Xerxes, in the spring of 480, set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against Greece. He crossed 
the Hellespont by a bridge of boats and continued his march through 
the Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain of Doriscus. Here 
he resolved to number both his land and naval forces, which are said 
by Herodotus to have amounted to 2,641,610 fighting men. This 
statement is incredible, yet we may well believe that the numbers of 
Xerxes were the greatest that were ever assembled in ancient times 
Xerxes, continuing his march, ordered his licet to sail through the 
canal that had been previously dug across the isthmus of Athos—of 
which the remains are still visible—and await his arrival at Therme. 
Hence he marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, and arrived in 
safety with his land forces before Thermopylae. Here the Greeks 
had resolved to make a stand, and when Xerxes attempted to force 
his way through the pass, his troops were repulsed again and again 
by Leonidas the Spartan king; till a Malian, of the name of Ephialte^, 
showed the Persians a pass over the mountains of Oeta, and thus 
enabled them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. Hence Xerxes marched 
through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length reached Athens. About 
the same time as Xerxes entered Athens, his fleet, which had been 
crippled by storms and engagements, arrived in the bay of Phaleruin 
He now resolved upon an engagement with the Greek fleet. [Themi- 
srocLES.] Xerxes witnessed, from a lofty seat on one of the 
declivities of Mt. Aegaleos, the defeat of his fleet at Salamis. Xerxes 
now became alarmed for his own safety, and leaving Mardonius 
with 300,000 troops to complete the conquest of Greece, with the 
remainder set out on his march homewards. He entered Sardis 
towards the end of the year 480. In the following year, 479, the 
war was continued in Greece: but Mardonius was defeated at Plataea 
by the combined forces of the Greeks, anil on the same day another 
victory was gained over the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. We know 
little more of the personal hi.story of Xerxes. He was murdered by 
Artabanus in 465, after a reign of 20 years. 

XuTHUS, son of Hellen, by the nymph Orseis, and a brother of 
Dorus and Aeolus. He was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband 
of Creusa, the daughter of Ercchtheus, by whom he became the 
father of Achaeus and Ion. Others state that after the death of his 
father, Hellen, Xu thus was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers, 
and went to Athens, where he married the daughter of Erechtheus. 
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After the death of Erechthcus. Xuthus, being chosen arbitrator, ad¬ 
judged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, Cecrops, in conse¬ 
quence of which he was expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
and settled in Aegialus, in Peloponnesus. 

ZXcynthus {Zante), island in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Elis, 
al)out 40 miles in circumference. It contained a town of the same 
;iame upon the E. coast, the citadel of which was called Psophis. 
Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek population at an early period. 
It is said to have derived its name from Zacyntlius, a son of Dardanus, 
who colonized the island from Psophis, in Arcadia. It was after¬ 
wards colonized by Achaeans from Peloponnesus. It formed 
part of the maritime empire of Athens. At a later time it was sub¬ 
ject to the Macedonian monarchs, and on the conquest of Mace- 
liouia by the Romans, passed into the hands of the latter. 

Zagreus, a surname of the mystic (i.e. the chthonic) Dionysus, 
whom Zeus is said to have begotten oy Demeter. He was torn to 
pieces by the Titans, and Athena carried his heart to Zeus. This 
strange Cretan legend of Dionysus ( = Zagreus) was explained, in 
(he ideusiriian mysteries, in a spiritual sen.se, and was made edify¬ 
ing by having put into it the promise of immortality. 

ZXleucus, lawgiver of the Epizephyrian Locrians, is said to have 
i)cen originally a slave. He could not have been a disciple of Pytha¬ 
goras, as some writers state, since he lived upwards (T 100 years 
lieforc Pythagoras. The date of the legislation of Zaleiicus is 
assigm'd to boo b.c. His code, which was severe, is stated to have 
been the first collection of written laws that the Greeks possessed. 

Zalmoxis, said to have been so called from the bear's skin 
(ZdX/Ltoj), in which he was clothed as soon as he was born. He 
was, according to the story current among the Greeks on the 
Hellespont, a Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, 
but was manumitted, and acquired not only wealth, but knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, wluiin he visited. He 
returned among the Getae, introducing the civilization and the 
religious ideas which he had gained, especially regarding the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Herodotus suspects tliat he was an in- 
tligenous Getan divinity. 

ZAma RAgIa {Jama, S.E. of Le Kef), fortified city in the interior 
of Numidia, on the borders of the Carthaginian territory. Hanni¬ 
bal was defeated here by Scipio, and the second Punic war was 
ended, 202 b.c. 

Ziii.A or ZiELA, city in the S. of Pontus, not far S. of Amasia. 
The district was called Zeletis or Zclitis. At Zela the Roman general 
Valerius Triarius was defeated by Mithridates; but the city is more 
celebrated for the battle in which Julius Caesar defeated Pharnaces, 
and of which he wrote this dispatch to Rome: Veni: vidi: vici 
(=1 came: I saw': I conquered). 

ZULUS, the personification of zeal or strife, is described as a son 
of l\xllas and St>'x, and a brother of Nice. 

ZEno. I. Founder of the Stoic philosophy, was a native of 
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Citium, in Cyprus, and the son of Mnaseas. By birth, it is probable 
that he was half Semitic. He began at an early age to study 
the writings of the Socratic philosophers. At the age of 22, or, 
according to others, of 30 years, Zeno was shipwrecked in the 
neighbourhood of Piraeus; whereupon he settled in Athens, and 
devoted himself entirely to philosophy. The weakness of his 
health determined him to live rigorously and simply; but his desire 
to make himself independent of all external circumstances led him 
to attach himself to the Cynic Crates. He studied under various 
Megaric and Academic philosophers, for a period of 20 years. At 
its close, and after he had developed his philosophical system, he 
opened his school in the porch adorned with the paintings of f’oly- 
gnotus (Stoa Poicile). From this place his disciples were called 
Stoics. Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia. The Athenians placed confidence in him, and 
by a decree of the people, a golden crown and a public burial in the 
Ceramicus were awarded to him. We do not know the year eiiher 
of Zeno's birth or death. He is said to have presided over his 
school for 58 years, and to have died at the age of 98. He is said 
to have been still alive in the 130th Olympiad (260 b.c.) Zeno's 
dicta are translated in H. D. Se<lgwick's Marcus Aurelius (1921). 
See Davidson's The Stoic Creed (1907); Benn, The l*hilosophy of 
Greece, pp. 242 sqq. 2. Eleatic phdosopher, was a native of IClea 
(Velia), in Italy, son of Tcleutagoras, and the favourite discii>le of 
Parmenides. He was born about 488 b.c., and at the age of 40 
accompanied Parmenides to Athens, where he resided some time 
His love of freedom is shown by the courage with which he exposed 
his life in order to deliver his native country from a tyrant. Zeno 
devoted all his energies to develop the philosophical system of 
Parmenides. 3. An Epicurean philosopher, a native of Sidon, 
lyas a contemporary of Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. 

ZEnobIa, queen of Palmyra. After the death of her husband, 
Odenathus, whom, according to some accounts, she as.sassinatetl 
(a.d. 266), she assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her sons. 
But not content with the independence conceded by Gallienus, and 
tolerated by Claudius, she sought to include all Syria, Asia, and 
Egypt within the limits of her sway, and to make good the title 
which she claimed of Queen of the East. She was defeated by 
Aurelian, taken prisoner on the capture of Palmyra (273), and 
carried to Rome, where she adorned the triumph of her conqueror 
(274). Her life was spared and she passed the remainder of her 
years with her sons in the vicinity of Tibur {Tivoli). Longinus 
lived at her court. 

ZEn6d6tus, of Ephesus, grammarian, superintendent of the 
great library at Alexandria, flourished under Ptolemy Fhiladelphu.s, 
about 208 B.c. Zenodotus was employed by Philadelphus, together 
with Alexander the Aetolian and Lycophron the Chalcidian, to 
collect and revise all the Greek poets. 

ZEphyrIum, ‘the western promontory,' the name of several 
promontories. The chief were; i, (C. Bruzzano), promontory in 
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Hrutliuni, forming the S.E. extremity of the country, from which 
the T^ocri, who settled in the neighbourhood are said to have obtained 
tlic name of Epizephyrii. [I.ocri.] 2. Promontory on the \V. 
I oast of Cyprus. 3. In CiUcia, far-projecting promontory, W. of 
Prom. Sarpedon. 

Zephyrus, the W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of As- 
traeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas are mentioned together by 
I lomer, and both dwelt in a palace in Thrace. By the Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyrus became the father of the horses Xanthus and 
P-nhns, which belonged to Achilles; but he was married to Chloris, 
by whom he had a son Carpus. 

ZEryntiius, town of Thrace, in the territory of Aenos, with a 
temple of Apollo, and a cave of Hecate, who are hence called Zeiyn- 
thius and Zerynthia respectively. 

ZEtEs and CAlXis, sons of Borea.s and Orithyia, frequently called 
llie Boreadae, are mentioned among the Argonauts, and are de¬ 
scribed as winged. Their sister, who w^as married to Phineus, king 
of Salrnydcsssus, had been thrown with her sons into prison by 
Phineus, at the in.stigation of his second wife. Here she was found 
I'V Zetcs anti Calais, when they arrived at Salmydessus, in the Argo- 
iiaulic expetlition. They liberated their sister and her children, 
•.^avc the kingdom to the latter, and sent the second wife of Phineus 
to her own country, Scythia. Others relate that the Boreadae 
• lelivered Phineus from the Harpies. Others, again, state that the 
Boreadae perished in their pursuit of the Hari:)ics, or that Hercule.s 
Uilled them with his arrows near the island of Tenos. 

Zetiius, brother of Amphion. [Amphion.] 

Zeugma (prob. Rum Kale), city of Syria, on the borders of Coni- 
iiidgene and Cyrrhestice, built by Seleucus Nicator, on the W. 
bank of the Euphrates, where tlie river was crossed by a bridge of 
boats, which had been constructed by Alexander the Great. 

Zeus, identified with JupIier by the Romans, the greatest of the 
()ly mpian gods, was a sou of Cronus and Rhea, a brother of Poseidon, 
Hades, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, and was also married to his sister, 
Hera. When Zeus and his brothers overthrew Cronus [Titanes], and 
ilistributed among themselves the government of the world by lot, 
Poseidon obtained the sea. Hades the lower world, and Zeus the 
heavens and the upper regions, but the earth became common to all. 
According to the Homeric account Zeus dw^elt on Mt. Olympus, in 
'I'hcssaly, \vhich was believed to penetrate with its lofty summit 
into heaven it.sclf He is called that father of gods and men, the 
most pown3rfiil among the immortals. He is the supreme ruler,*who 
with his counsel manages everything; the founder of kingly power, 
and of law and order, whence Dice, T hemis, and Nemesis are his 
assistants. Everything good, as well as bad, comes from Zeus; 
he assigns good or evil to mortals; and fate itself was subordinate to 
him. He is armed with thunder and lightning, and the shaking of 
his aegis produces storm and tempest: a number of epithets of 
Zeus, in the Homeric poems, describe him as the thunderer, the 
gatherer of clouds, and the like. By Hera he had two sons. Ares and 
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Hephaestus, and one daughter, Hebe. Zeus, no doubt, was origin¬ 
ally a god of a portion of nature. Hence the oak, with its eatable 
fruit, and the prolific doves, were sacred to him at Dodona and in 
Arcadia. Hence, also, rain storms, and the seasons, were regarded 
as his work. Hesiod also calls Zeus the son of Cronus and Rhea, 
and the brother of Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, and Poseidon. 
Cronus swallowed his children immediately after their birth; but 
when Rhea was pregnant with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and Ge 
to save the life of the child. Uranus and Ge therefore sent Rhea 
to Lyctos, in Crete, requesting her to bring up her child there. Rliea 
nccordingly concealed Zeus in a cave of Mt. Aegaeon, and gave to 
Cronus a stone wrapped up in cloth, which he swallowed in the belief 
that it was his son. Other traditions state that Zeus was born and 
brought up on Mt. Dicte or Ida (also the Trojan Ida), Ithome in 
Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia, Aegion in Achaia, or Olenos in Aetolia. 
According to the common account, however, Zeus grew up in Crete. 
In the meantime Cronus, by a device of Metis, was made to bring 
up the children he had swallowed, and first of all the stone, whicl) 
was afterwards set up by Zeus at Delphi. Zeus now overthrew 
Cronus [Titanes], and obtained the dominion of the world, and 
chose Metis for his wife. When she was pregnant with Athena, he 
took the child out of her body and concealed it in his head, on the 
advice of Uranus and Ge, who told him that thereby he would 
retain the supremacy of the world. For if Metis had given birth 
to a son, this son would have acquired the sovereignty. After this 
Zeus became the father of the Horae and Moerae, by his second wife 
Themis; of the Charites or Graces, by Eurynome; of Persephone by 
Demeter; of the Muses, by Mnemosyne; of Apollo and Artemis by 
Leto; and of Hebe, Ares, and Ilithyia by Hera. Athena was born 
out of the head of Zeus; while Hera, on the other hand, gave birth 
to Hephaestus without the co-operation of Zeus. The family uf the 
Cronidae accordingly embraces the 12 great goiis of Olympus, 
Zeus (the head of them all), Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, Hermes, He¬ 
phaestus, Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, and Artemis. 
[Olympus.] The Romans identified their Jupiter with the 
Greek Zeus. [Jupiter.] The Greek and Latin poets give to Zeus 
or Jupiter an immense number of epithets and surnames. The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains were sacred to him, 
and his sacrifices consisted of goats, bulls, and cows. His attributes 
are, the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in his 
hand, and sometimes also a cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus some¬ 
times wears a wreath of olive, and the Dodonaean Zeus a wreath of 
oak leaves. In works of art Zeus is generally represented as the 
omnipotent father and king of gods and men, according to the idea 
which had been embodied in the statue of the Olympian Zeus by 
Phidias. Respecting the Roman god see Jupiter. See A. B. 
Cook’s monograph Zeus (vol. i, 1914, vol. ii, 1926), and Frazer's 
The Golden Bough (3rd ed. in 10 vols., 1911-13) and the great 
edition of Pausanias. See Prof. Lewis Campbell's Religion in Greek 
Literature ] and Farnell, Cults of the Greek States. (See Fig. 62.) 

Zeuxis, Greek painter, was a native of Heraclea, and flouri.shod 
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424-380 B.c. He came to Athens after the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, when he had already achieved a reputation 
He lived some years in Macedonia, at the court of Archelaus, and 
must have spent some time in Magna Graecia, as we learn from the 
story respecting the picture of Helen, his masterpiece, which he 
painted for the city of Croton. He was fond of mythological 
subjects (e.g. the Centaurs, and the infant Hercules strangling the 
snake). He liked to produce illusions (cf. the well-known story of 
the bird and the grapes). Zeuxis acquired a fortune by his art. 
rhe time of his death is unknown. The imitation of inanimate 
objects was a department of the art which Zeuxis and his younger 
rival Parrhasius appear to have carried almost to perfection. 

ZoIlus, grammarian, was a native of Amphipolis, and flourished 
in tlie time of Philip of Macedon. He was proverbial for the 
asperity with which he a.s.sailed Homer. 

ZoPYRU.s. I. A Persian, son of Megaby^us. After Darius 
Hystaspis had besieged Babylon for 20 months in vain, Zopyrus 
resolved to gain the place for his master. Accordingly, one day he 
appeared before Darius, with his body mutilated in the most horrible 
maniKT; both his ears and nose were cut off, and his person other¬ 
wise disfigured. After explaining to Darius his intentions, he fled 
to liabylon as a victim of the cruelty of the Persian king. The 
Babylonians gave him their confidence, and placed him at the head 
of their troops. He soon found means to betray the city to Darius, 
who .severely punished the inhabitants for their revolt. Darius 
appointed /ojiyrus satrap of Babylon for life, with the enjoyment 
of its revcniK's 2. The Physiognomist, who attributed many vices 
lo Socrates, which the latter admitted were his natural propensitie.s, 
but said that they had been overcome by philosophy. 3. A surgeon 
.It Alexandria, the tutor of Apollonius Citiensis and Posidonius, 
about the beginning of the first century b.c. 

Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of the Zend-Avesta, and the Zerdu.sht 
of the Persians, was the founder of the Magian religion. The time 
in which he lived is doubtful. The chief source of information 
regarding the teaching of Zoroaster is the Avesta (see the edition of 
the Zend-Avesta by |. Darmesteter and L. H. Mills in Sacred Books 
of the East (Oxford Press). The foundation tenet of this religion 
is the dualism of creation—light and darkness, evil and good. The 
supreme god is Ahura Mazdao \Ormazd], who is confronted with the 
Power of JCvil, his foe Angro Mainyu.sh [Ahriman]. The moral 
teachings of Zoroastrianism may be summed up thus:' good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds.’ The 'sacred fire' forms the central ritual 
of the religion. The influence of Zoroastrianism on post-Exilic 
Judaism—especially in the realms of demonology and eschatology 
—must have been considerable; but whether the Resurrection idea 
was borroweii directly or indirectly, is not quite clear. See A. V. W 
Jackson, Zoroaster (1901) and Zoroastnan Studies (1928). 

ZusImus, Greek historian who lived in the time of tlie younger 
Theotlosius. He wrote a history of the Roman empire in 6 books, 
which is still extant. Zosimus was a pagan, and comments severely 
upon the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. 
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Constable (John), Memoirs of. By C. K, Leslie, K.A. 56.3 
Cowper (William), Selected Letters of. Intro, by W. Hadley, M.A. 774 
{See also Poetry a.nd Drama) 

De Quincey’s Romintsoonees of the Lake Poets. Intro, by E. Ilhys. i63 
{See also E.s.says) 

Do Retz ((’ardinal): Memoirs. By Himself. 3 vols. 73.5-6 
Dickens (Charles), Life of. By John Forster. Introduction by G. K 
Chesterton. 2 vols. 781-2 {Se^ also Fiction) 

Disraeli (Benjamin), Life of. By J. A. Fronde. 666 
Evelyn's Diary. 2 vols. Introduction by O. W. PJ. Russell. 229-1 
Fox (George), Journal of. Text revised by Norman Penney. 751 
Franklin's (Benjamin) Autobiography. 316 

Gibbon (Edward), Autobiography of. 511 (5^c« oteo History) 

Gladstane, Life of. By G. W. E. Russell (‘ Onlooker ’). 661 

Goethe, Life of. By G. II. Lewes. Intro, by Havelock Ellis. 269 
Hastings (Warren),‘Life of. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 4.52 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 401 
Hudson (W. H.), Far Away and Long Ago. Autobiography of hh youth. 
Hutchinson (Col.), Memoirs of. Intro. Monograph by F. P. G Guizot. 317 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), Life of. By Jamas Bo.svvcll. 2 vols. 1 -2 

,, „ Lives of the Pt>ot8. 770-1 (.Sec Trwel) 

Keatfi (John), Life and Lett.ers t)f. By Lord Houghton. Introduction 
by R. Lynd. 801 {See also Poetry and Dimma) 

Lamb (Charles), Letters of. New edition, from the (Complete Annotated 
Edition by E. V. Lucas. 2 vols. 342-3 

{See also Essays an/l Fob Youno People) 

Lincoln (Abraham), Life of. By Henry Bryan Blnns. 783 {See nis i Oratory) 
Mahomet. Life of. By Washington Irving. Intro. Prof. K. V. Arnold. 513 


sswd May 1^49, The P/tb/ishers regret that some of the volumes are out of hrint. 
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BIOGRAPHY— 

Mazziiii. Life of. 3iy Lolttin Kin'X. M.A. fiii'l 

Mozart, Life of. Ity Kdward Holrnofl. Intro, by Ernest Newman. .'IGI 
Nai>olcon, TJfe of. Lv .1. (J. Lockhart. B 
NcLon, liife of. Hy Uohert Boutliey, 52 

Ncwta'^fle (First Duke of), Life ol, and other writingra. By the Ducho.ss 
ol Newcastle. 722 

Oulroni (.‘“Mr J.). The Bayard of India. By Capt. L. J. Trotter. 390 

I’opys’s iJiarv. Lord Braybrot>ke’.s 18.51 ed. 2 vols. 53-t 

Lliitareh’s Lives of Noble (.Jreeks ainl UoTuans. Drydcn’s Translation. 

Bevised. with introduction, by Arthur llu^rh Clougrli. 3 vole. 107-9 
Beiisseau, f’onfessiona of. 2 vols. 859-00 

Betdt (Fir Walter), I.ife of (abridgred). By J. O. Lockhart. .5.5 
F(“ott’h Liv<‘H of tlie Nov«;Ii.st.s, Introduction by George .Saintsbury. 331 
(*S>r also Fi(’'riON and Portky) 

Bcebohni (Frederic): Tin* Oxfonl Reformers. CG5 
Shakespeare, Life ainl Work of. By Olipbant Brneaton. .514 
(See olito l^oKTUY AND Drama) 

Swift’s Journal to Stella. Newly deciphered and edited by J. K. Moor¬ 
head. lntro<luetion by Sir Walter Scott. 757 
(See o/a'o Khhaas and Fiction) 

Vasari’s Lives of tiie Painters. Traii.s. by A. P». Hinds. 4 vols. 784-7 
Voltaire’s Life of (’barles XII. Introduction by Kt. lion. J. Burns. 270 
(See tdso Fiction) 

Walpole (Hoiaee), Beleetcfl Letters of. Intro, by W. Hadley, M.A. 775 
Wellington, Life of. By G. H. Glcig. 341 

V\<sl<*y’.s .louMial. 4 vojs. Intro, by R<“v. F. W. Macdonald. 10.5-8 
Woolinan’a (John) Journal .ami Other Papers. Iiitroductiou by Vida D. 
Bcudder. 402 

CLASSICAL 

A^'pehylns’ Lyrical Dramas. Translated by I'rofessor J. B. Blackie. 62 
Arletophanes’ The Frogs, The Clomls, The Thesmophorians. .516 

„ Tlie Aebarnians, The Knights, and The Birds. Frero’s 
Translati(m. Introduction by John P. Maine. 344 
Aiistotlc’h Politle.s. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 605 

„ Poet x s, etc., and DeiiietriUH on Style, etc. Edited by llov. T. A. 
Mo.v<m. 901 
(See also Piiii.ohoi'Ii v) 

Caesar’s 'I’lie Gallic War and Other Coinmentarios. Translated by W. A. 
MeDevitte. 7u2 

Cicero’s Essays and Select Letters. Intro. Note by do Oulneey. 345 
Epictetus, Moral Diseourse.s, etc. Elizabeth Carter’s Translation. Edited 
h> W, H. 1). Rouse, M.A. 404 

Kuripiiles’ Plays In 2 vols. Introduction by V. R. Reynolds. Tr.anslated 
by M- Wodbull ami R, Potter, with .Shelley’s ‘ Cyelop'i ’ aud Doan 
Milniaii’s ‘ Haeelmnals.’ 03, 271 

Herodotus. RawIjn.son’s 'rraii.slation, omitting his Essays, and Appen¬ 
dices. Edit<Hl, with Intro., by E. H. Blukeney, M.A. 2 vols. 405-6 
lloiuei's 1 bad. Lord 1 lerby’s Translat ion. 453 

,, Udys.sey. William Cowper’s Translation. 45 4 
lloraee. Cuniiilete Poeti* .m 1 Works. 515 

Hutchinson’s (W. M, L.) The Musos’ Pageant. 3 voI.s. 581, 606, and 671 
Ln >’s ilistoiw of Ronu?. Vols. I VI. Translated by Rev. Canon Roberts. 
003. 009. 070, 7 4 9, 755, and 756 

Lucretius: Gn the N'ulure ol 'riiiugs. Translated bv W. E. Leonard. 750 
Marcii'' Anrelius’ Meditations. Introduction by W. 11. D. Rou.so. 9 
0\iU. BeUitcil Works. Edited by J. C. and M. J. Thornton. 055 
Plato’s Dialogues. 2 vols. liitroduetion by A. D. Lindsay. 156-7 

,, Republic. Translated, with ail liilnuluetiou. by A. 1). Lindsay. 6l 
Plutarch’s Mor.diu, 20 Essa>s iraii-i.iUtl by Philemon Holland. 565 
Fophoele--’ iJranias. 'rranslated by j?ir G. Young, B.irL. Ill 
Thuej dides’ Peioponuesiun War. Ciawiej's rraii-'.laLiou. 155 
\ ilgil’s .-iMieid. 'liaiisiaU'd by E. 1-.ui l.i\-'ra.\ lor. lol 

,, Eclogues .nui Geurgie.s. Trau-iated by T. 1’. llc>y<i.s, M.A. 223 
Xeuophon'b Cyroitaedut. 'i'raiislaliou levi.-.ed by MlsS i?'. 51. sUiwell. 673 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-I.ETTRES 

Anthologry of Prose. Comijilcd an«l Kdited by Miss S. L. Edwards. ()7o 
Arnold's (Matthew) Essays. Introduction by U. I\. Chesterton. 115 

„ „ Study of Celtic Lltemture, and other Crit ical Essays, 

with Supplement by Lord Stran;?ford, etc. 458 
(-Sf#! idso POKTRY) 

Bacon’s Essays. Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. 10 
al 80 PiiiLoaopiiY) 

Bafrehot’s Literary Studies. 2 vois. Intro, by George Sainpsott. 520'I 
Belloc’s (Hilaire) Stories, Essays, and Poems. 048 
Brown’s Hub and his Friends, etc. 110 

Burke’s lleOectlons on the French Itevoliition and contingent; Essavs 
Introduction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 160 
(SVe aL&o OUATORY) 

Canton’s (William) The Invisible Playmate, W V'., Her Book, uid In 
Memory of VV. V. 560 

(See also For Youno People) 

Carlyle’s Essays. 2 vols. With Notes by J. Russell Lowell. 70.1-1 
„ Past and Present. Introduction by R. W. Eniorsori. 008 
,, Sartor llosartus and Heroes and Hero Worship. 2 78 
(See, also Bioouapiiy atul History) 

Castigllonc’s The (’ourtier. Translated by rhoin.us lloby intro¬ 

duction by VV. 11. D. Rouse. 807 
Century of Essays, A. An Antholog)!, of English Essayists. 65.1 
Chestcrliehl’s (Lord) Letters to his Son. 82.1 
Chesterton’s (G. K.) Stories, K.ssays. and Poems. 911 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Introduction by Ait bur Symons. It 
,, Eswiys and Leiitiires on Shakespeare, etc. 162 
(See also Poetry) 

De la IMaro’s (Walter) Stories. Essavs, mui Poems, 910 

i)e ()uincey’8 (Thomas) Oiiium Eater Intro, bv Sir G. Douglas. 223 

T'ho Eiigli.sh Mail Ooac.h and (3tlicr Writings. 

Introduction b.v S. Hill Burton. 609 
(See also Biooraphy) 

Drytlen’s Dramatic Essays. With an Introduction by W. LI, Hudson. 56S 
EUls’s (Havelock) Selected Essays. 930 

Elyot’s Gouernour. Intro, and Glo.ssary by Prof. Foster Watson. 227 
Emerson’s Essays. First and Second Serie.s. 12 

Nature, Conduct of Life, E.ssays from the * Dial.’ .122 
„ RepresenUitiVC Men. Introduction by E. Rbys J7J 

,, Society and Solit iidc and Gt her Essay.s. 567 
(See also Poetry) 

Florlo’s Montaigne. IiiLroduction by A. R. VV’aller, M.A. 3 vols. 440-2 
Froude's Short Studies. Vols. I and II. 13, 705 
(See also Uistorv arul Bioorapiiy) 

Giinilan’s Literary I’ortraits. Intro, by Sir W. Robertson Nieoll. .348 
Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann. Intro, by Havehiok Ellis. 85 j 
(See also Fiction and Poetry) ' 

Goldsmith’.s Citizen of the World and The Bee. Intro, by 11. Church. 902 
(See also Fiction and Poetry) 

Hamilton's The Fedoraii.>t. 519 

Hazlitt’s LccturCvS on the Engli.sh Comic Writers. Ill 

,. The Round Table ami Shuki;.siM*are’s (’haracters. 6.5 
„ Spirit of the Age and Lecture.^ on English Poets. 159 
,. ’Pablo ’Palk. 321 

,, Plain Speaker. Introduction by P. P. Howe. 814 
Holmes’s Autocrat ot tho Breakfa.st Table. 66 
„ Poet at tho Breakfast Table. 63 
,, I’rofessor at the Breakfast Table. 67 
HudRon’.s (W. U.) a Shepherd’s Life. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 926 
Hunt’s (Leigh) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. B. Pricatley. 829 
Huxley’s (Aldous) Stories, E.s.says. and Poems. 935 
Irving’s Sketch Book of GeolTrey Crayon. 117 
(See also Biography and History) 

Lamb’s Essays of FlUa. Introduction by Augustine Birrell. 14 
(See also Biography and For Young People) 

Lander’s Imaginary Conversations and Poems; A soioction. Edited 

with Int.PfMllint'inn hir Hn-vnlnnk Eliisi Ktlf* 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES— 

1 nwrouro’s (I>. H.), Stories, Essays, and Poems, Edited by Desmond 
Hawkins. ‘.1.08 

Ijoweli’s r.lHTiies Kuspell) Amoni? My Books. 607 

Maoanlay’s E’-says. 2 vols. Introdnctlon by A. J. Grlere, M.A. 225-6 
Misoelhi neons Essays and I'lie Lays of Ancient Rome. 430 
(See filM IliHTORY and Oratory) 

AUtehiavelli’s Piinee. .'special Trans, and intro, by W. K. Marriott. 28o 
Mart)nenKo*Cesareseo (Countes.y): Essays in tbe Study of Eoik-Sonjors. 673 
Mjiy.ziniV Duties of Man. etc. Introduction by Thomas Jones. M.A. 224 
Aiilton’s AreopH^f^tiea, etc. Introduction by Professor C. £. Vaugban. 711.? 
(<SVe a/^to POKTRY) 

Mltford’s Our Villuge. Edited, w'ith Intro., by Sir John Squire. 927 
MijiitaRu’s (Lady) Letters. Introduction by 11. Brimloy Johnson. 69 
Newman’s On the Scope and Nature of Univei-sity Education, and a 
jiaper cm ( hristianity and Scientidc Investigation. Introduction b*' 
Wilfred Ward. 72.3 

(Nee aif^o ITllLOBOPHY) 

Osliornc's (I)oroth>) Letters to Sir William Temple. Edited and eon- 
notated kiy Judge Parry. 674 

1‘enn V 'I ho Peace of Europe, Some F'niits of Solitude, etc. 724 
Prelude to I^oetry. The. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 789 
DuillcT-Coiieirs (Sir Arthur) Cambridge Lectures. 974 
(Nee a/so Fiction) 

Pvcyiiold’K DiHcourscH. Introduction by L. March Pblllipps. 118 
Hliys’s New ll«)ok of Sense and Nonsense. 813 

UouHseau's Emile, or Education. Translated by Barbara Foxley. .M8 
(N'c« a/so PiiiLorornY and Tiikoi.ooy) 

PuHkm’d ( Town of Wild Olivo and Cestus of A?laia. 323 
„ Elements Drawing an<l Perspeetive. 217 
„ Etliiea of the Dust. Introduction by Orar» Rhys. 28J 

Modern Painters. f> vols. Introduction i>y Monel C’ust. 208-12 
ITe-Jlaphaelitisni. L<?cturcs on Architecture and Palntinc' 
Academy Notes, IHS.O-P, and Notes on tbe Turner Gallery, 
introduction by Laurence Binyon. 218 
,, Sesame ami lollies. The 'i’wo l^atliK, and J'be King of the Golden 
River. Introduction by Sir (Oliver Lodge. 219 
Seven Lnmp.s <*f Arcbitc<*ture. Intro, by Selwyn Image. 207 
Sttmcsol Venice. 3 voN. Intro, by L. March Philllpps. 213-16 
„ 'I'lme ami 3'ldo with other Easay.s. 4,'iO 
„ I nto Ihis Lost, The Political Economy of Art. 216 
(Nee a/so Foil Youno Pkoplk) 

opei’tator. '1 lie. 4 Mils. Jntrocluetion by G. Gregory Smith. 164-7 
Spenecr’s (Herbert) Essays on Edumtion. Intro, by C. VV’. Eliot. 504 
Sterne’s Sentimental .Kmrney and Journal and Letters to Eliza. Intro- 
duet xui by <j;eorf?e Saiut^bury. 7UG 
(Nee a/so Eu''i i(»n) 

Stcvciibon's In the South Seas and Island Nights’ Entertainments. 769 
„ ViigiiiibuH i’uerisquo and Eamlliar Studios of Men and 
Rooks. 766 

(Nee a/so Fiction, Poetry, and Travel.) 

Swift’s Tale ol a 'ruh. The Battle of the Books, etc. 347 
(Nee (t/so Bioukaph Y and Fution) 

SwiuiMMttm’s (trank) The Georgian Literary Scene. 913 
’I'uble 'lalU. Editt il by J. c;. Thornton. 906 

*iayh)r's (Isaac) Words and Phw’cs, or Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and tieograpliy. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 517 
’lhaekeia>’s (W’. M.) The English Humorists and The Four Georges, 
liitioduetion by W alter Jerroid. 61li 
(N*« o/so InTU).\) 

Thoreaii’s V\ aiilen. Introduction by Walter Raymond. 281 
Trench’s Gn the stu«ly of Words and English Past and Present. Intro¬ 
duction by George ISampKou. 788 
Tytkr's Essay on the Principles of Translation. 168 
Walton’s Compleat Angler. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 70 
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FICTION 


Aimard'H The Indian Scout. 428 

Alimwortti's (Harrison) Old St. Paul's. Intro, by W. E. A. Axon. 522 

„ „ The Admirable Crichton. Intro, by E. Rhys. 804 

„ „ The Tower of London. 400 

, „ Windsor Castle. 709 

,, „ Kookwood. Intro, by F'rank Swinnerton. 870 

American Short Stories of the 19th Century. Edited by John Courn<i-i. 1 10 
Austen's (Jane) Emma. Introduction by 11. B. Johnson. 24 

„ „ Mansflcld F'ark. Introduction by It. B. Johnson, i.l 

„ „ Nortliantrer Abbey and Persuasion. Intnjduotio.x 1 y 

11. B. Johnson. 25 

„ „ I^rido and Prejudice. Introduction by K. H. Johnson. 22 

„ „ Sen.se and Sensibility. Intro, by li. B. Johnson. 21 

Balzac’s (IlunorO de) Atheist’s Mess. l*reface by Ceoiifo Saiutsbiiry. 

Catherine do lSi<^dici. lutroduetion by iioon»a 
Saint-sbury. 419 

Chri.‘<t in Flanders. Intro, by (it'orijo Haiidsbury. 28 4 
Cousin I'ona. Intro, by Gooiffo S.ilntsl>iirv. 4li3 
Kuirenio Grumlot. Intro, by tlcorfjro Stiintsbiiry 1 >0 
Lost Illusions. Intro, by Ooorgo SimiLsbiiry. >>ti 
Old Goriot. Tnti-o. by Georfiro Saintsbiiry. 17J 
The Cat and Racket, and Other Sto.ies. 319 
The Cbouans. intro, by GoortfO Smntsbiiry. 285 
The Country Do<‘tor. Intro. Geory:© Saintsburv o.ld 
The Country Parson. 68(> 

The Que.st of the Absolute. Intro, by Goorjfo Saints* 
bury. 28« 

The Rise and Fall of C6sar Birottoau. 59(i 
The Wild Ash’s Sw.in. Intro. Gooix^ SiRntshiu-y. 28 
Uraiile Mirouet. Intro, by Georj^o Saiutsbiiry 733 
Barbnisse'fl Under Fire. Tran''latcd by i^'iUwatof Wray. VJ-i 
Bennett's (Arnold) The Old W'ives' Tale. 919 
Blacknioro's (R. D.) Lorna Poono. 304 

Borrow’^ Laven^^ro. lutroduetion by Thouias Soccombe. 119 
„ Romany Rye. 120 

(/See aim Travkl) 

Bronte's (Anno) The Tenant of Wildfell Hall and Atfnos Grov. 886 
„ (Charlotte) Jano Eyre. Introduction by May Sinclair, 28/ 

„ „ Shirley. Introduction by May Sinclair. 288 

„ „ The ProfOHsor. Introduction by May SinoUdr. 417 

, Villetto. Tntroiluction by May Siucla’:*. 351 
,, (Emily) Wutherintf licighlu. 243 

Burney's (Fanny) Evelina. Introduction by R. B. Johnson. 352 
Butler's (^unuel) Erewhon and Erowhou RovLsibed. introanctuni by 
UcHiuond Mac<’!arthy. 881 
The Way of All Flash. Intro, by A. J. Hoppe H'j.5 
Oollinfl' (Wilkie) The Woman in White. 4G1 

„ „ Tho Moonstone. Intro, by Dorothy L. Sayors. 979 

Oonrad'H Lord Jim. Introduction by R, B. Cunnini^haiae Grahaiuj. J2o 
NigRer of the ‘ Narcissus,' 'Typhoon, and tho Shadow Lino. 989 
Converse's (Florence) Lon;r Will, 328 
Dana’s (Richard U.) Two Years before tho Mast. 688 
Daudet’s Tartarhi of Tarascon and Tartarin of tho Alps. 423 
Deioe’s Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders. Intro. i>v .» \ Aitkcn. 

Captain Singleton. Introduction by Edward Garuott. 74 [837 

,, Journal of the Plague Year. Introduction by G, A. AUt.. ii 289 
„ Memoirs of a Cavalier, lutroduetion by G. A. Aiticoa. 283 
„ Robinson Crusoe. Complete text of Parts I and II. o9 
Charles Dickens'b Works. Each voi. with an Intro, by G. A. Obodtertoh., 


Amt rican Notes. 299 
Barnaby Rudge. 79 
Bleak House. 239 
Child’s History of Englaud. 
Christmas Books. 239 
Christinas Stories. 414 
Davitl Coppertiold. 242 
Dombey and Sou. ‘JiO 


291 


Edwin Drood. 7 25 
Great Expectations. 
Hard Times. 292 
Little Dorrit. 293 
Martin Chuzziowit. 
Nicholas Nickloby. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 
Ullver Twist. 233 


234 


2H 
2 38 
173 
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FICTI ON —cojitinued 

C’HAni KH DirKFNS’H Woiuv>i »—ctyniinued 

Our Mutual Krieiul. 291 Sketches? by Botj. 237 

lM<*k\\i( k l‘apera. 235 Tale of Two Cities. 102 

Itenjiuleci I’icoes. 74 4 Uneoinmcroial Traveller. 530 

DiMacJi’y C’ouiuf'Mbv. Introdiietfon bv Lauyrdon Davies. 535 
Dostoe\6ky's (Dyocior) Crime and I*unisbment. Introduction by Laureuoe 
Irving. 501. 

„ Letters from the Underworld and Other Tales. 

Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 05 4 
,, ,, I'oor Folk and the Gambler. Translated by C. J. 

Hogarth. 711 

„ The Fossessed. Introdnction by J. Middleton 

Murry. 2 vols. 801-2 

.. ,, The House of the Dead, or Prison Life in Siberia 

Inlroduefion by Ma<I.ime Stejmiak. 533 
.. The ilrothcrs ICaramazov. T’ranslatcd by Con 

f'tance Garnett. 2 vols. 802-3 
.. „ The Idiot. 082 

L‘u Maurier’s (George) Trilby. Introduction by Sir Gerald du Maurier. 

With the oriu-inal iJlu'^trations. 803 
l>unuus' DlncU TuUp. Introduction by Frnost Rhys. 171 
„ Chicot tie* Jester. 421 

„ I.e Chevalier do Malson Rouge. Intro, by Julius lirarnont. 614 
Marguerite de V'alois (* La Rcine Margot ’). 326 
, The Count of Mont,o Cristo. 2 vols. 3'J3-4 
'rhe I orty-Fivc, 120 
'I’he 'I'hroe Musketeers. 81 
'J lie VMeomte lie Bragelonne. 3 vols. .593-5 
. 'J'wenty Years After. Jut rodnetion by Krncst Rhys. 175 
JEdgar’e) CTvssv and I'oietiers. Introduction by Krncst Rhvs, 17 

Runnyrnede and Lineoln Fair. Intro, by L. K. IlugUos. 320 
(See also Fou Youno Pkoplk) 

F.ilgcworlbV ('astlo Raekrent and The Absentee. 410 

Kbot’H (Gcorgi.) Adam BimIo. 27 

Felix Holt. 353 

,, ,, Middiemari h. 2 vols. 8.51-5 

Mill on tbe Flo.«s. intro, by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 325 
Rornola. Introduetion by Rudolf Dircks. 231 
, Seenofl of Clerical Life. 408 

,, Silas Marner. Introduction by Annie Matbeaon. 121 

Fnglish Short St ore's. An Anthology. 74 3 
I rckmnnu-CbatriiUJ's The Conscript and Waterloo. 354 

,, The Story of a Peasant. Translated by C. J. 

Ilogarlh. 2 vols. 700-7 
J tulmore tooiior’sThc 1 )t‘ersla> er. 77 

„ „ Tlie Last of the Mohii3an.s. 79 

„ 'J’he Pathfinder. 78 
,, „ 'I'lic Pioneers. 171 

,, ,, The iTairie. 172 

lenai’s (Su«in) Marn.ige. introduction by IT. L. Morrow. 813 
1'leidiiig’s Amelia. Intro, by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 852—3 

Jonathan Wild aiul The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. Intro¬ 
duction by George Saintsbury. 877 
Joseph Andrews. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 467 
,, Tom Jones. Jntruduction by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

355-0 

I' laubt rl’b Madame Hovary. Translated by Eleanor Marx-Avoting. 
Introiliu'tion by George Saintsbury. 803 
,, Salamuibd. Translated by J. S. Chartres. Introduction by 
Professor F. C. (ireen. 8(jy 

„ Sentimental Kdneation. Trans, by Anthony Goldsmith. 969 
Forster’s (E. M.) A I’ajisage to India. Introduction by Peter IJnrra. 972 
liiiii'i ^ (Anal ole) At Ibc.'sjtriiol t lie Rome iVdauuue anil iue Kevoitoftbe 
Angels. Trans, by Mrs. WTlfred Jackson. Intro by A. J. Hopp6. 967 
French .''Oort Siorio« oi Uic lutli and 2 Uiii Ceiituiie.s. cieiocLca, with 
uii introduetion, by Profoasor F. C. Green. 890 
OujjsWortby'H (.John) The Country House. 917 

Gnlt’d Annals ol u i’arish. introduction by Bailiie Macdonald. 427 
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FI CT ION —continued 

Gaskeire (Mrs.) rmi=in PhillH. lutro. by Tiioinas Soccornbo. t)lj 

.. f "inn ford. 83 , . 

Mary I^arton. Introiliirtlon by Thomas i^oooombo, 

*’ Sylvia’s Lovci*s. Intro, by Mrs. Kiln Uhailwio»v. jJl 

Ghost Stories. Kditcd by John Hampden. y.')3 
(.SVr o/so I’OKTPY ANU DltAMV) 

Gleitr’s (G. H.) Tiic Sniiaitern. 70S 

Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Cnrlyle’s Translation. ‘2 vols. ..‘Vi »)) 

(.SVe also Essays and Poktky) 

Gotrol’s (Jsiicol) Dead Souls. Translated b\ G. J. lloTirt’i. 72J 
^ ,, Taras lJulba and ( )th.;r Tales. 7 P) 

Goldsmith’s Viear of Wnkettehl. Introduction l)y .1. M. I>. 20 > 

{Sre alfio Ess \ vs an// I'oKrnv) 

Goncharov’s Oblomov. Translated by Natalie Dndditi't m S7S 
Gorki*'' 'Throii'-rb Pns'sia. Iianslated bv G. «f. ITojrir' i 741 
Grossmith’a (Georso and Wceilon) Diary of a Nobody. llliMtrated 
Introiluctioii by Sir John Sipiire. 003 
IFarle’!' GncL) Puck of lloarins^ Gamp an.i other l.ile’i. (til 
Hawthorne’s 'The House ot the Scvea Galdes. Intro. Ertusi. IPiys. I 7 J 
'Tiie Scarlet Letter. 122 
” Tlie lUithedalo lloinnneo. .502 

” The Marble Faun. lnl»'o. by .Sir Leslie Stephen. 42i 
” Twice Tohl Tales. oJl (,s>< ots-o Foil VonNo P,.u. i.i-n 

niiffo’sdVictor) Los Miscrables. Intro, bv'-J. IL John. 2 V(.G .1 ? l t 
Hugos Dame. Intro.iuelion bv A. G. .SwmD irno. 122 

” ” Toilers of the Sea. Introduction bv Erne^^ Ithys. ,a> 

Itnlinii Sl.ort St.iri.w E<lited by O. S7(i 

Inme.s’s (G. P. H-l IHcholicu. Inl roduetion l)v Pn.l >It Dn-’.v-!. .>7 

James’s (Henry) The Amba.sKa<lors. Intro, by Frank Suimn'»ton. 987 
The'Turn ol toe .Screw an.I Tiie Aspern ')12 

lelTis'W (Uichard) After London and Ainarvlhs at tlio V iu\ Intro, by 
David Garnett. 9.51 (.sV.e a/s> Foit VuLt.vo Piioetwi 
iv (Charle.s) Alton Lo«“kc. P>2 

^ Hcreward Die Wake. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 2J» 

'* ” llYpatta. 2.10 , , 

" ’ VVestward Hoi Iritrodnction by A. U. Griovo. 2j 

" ;; Yeast. (HI 

** {See also Poetky and Fou Youxn Peoplic) 

(llem-y) Gcollroy Hainivn. HO 
” H/vvenshoe. 28 

I.awrcnce’.s (’l). U.) Tie- White Pc.Kviek. 9U 

Lever’s ilarrv Lorreuucr. lutrmlnction bv Lewis :\Iolvilln. 177 
I oti’s (Pierre) Iceland Fisherman. 'Translated hv W. P. It linos. 02) 
Lover’s Handy .\nilv. Introduction hy Ernest Rhys. 178 
Lvtton’s Harold iiiLroilucGon hy Ernest Rhys. 1.5 
^ La.st Davs of Pompeii, .80 

” Ltist of the Itarons. Introiluction hy R. G, Watkin. It 
” Klcnzl. Introduction hy E. H. Hlak^moy, M.A. .5:t2 
MacDonald r. (George) .^ir Gibbio. 07 5 (.Sc*twd.so RoMV.v.'W) 

Muon’s (Thomas) Storie.s and Episodes. Intro, by E. 1*. Ro/nnan. 9i>3 
\ Imniiiff’s Mai-v I’owell and Deborah’. Diary. Introduction by Katherine 

Tvuan (Mrs. Hmk.son). 321 
Sir Thoma.s ^lore. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. IJ 

MarrVat’s Jacob Faithful. (>18 , i i» t i ^ . 

^ ^ Mr Midshipman E.isv. Introduetion by R. B. Johnson, 8 2 

” percival Keene. Introduction hy R. Brimley Johnson. 3 52 

’* I’etcr Simple. Introduetion by R,. Brimley Johuimi. 2.12 

’* The King’.s Own. 580 (See also Fon Yuu.Na Peopuis) 

Maugham’s (Somer.sct) Cakes and Alt*. 932 • i t 

Maupassant’s Short Storie.s. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro' 
dnetion by Gerald Gould. 907 . . ... ,-a 

MelvUio’s (Uermanj Moby Duik. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. J79 
^ Umoo. Introiineti»)ii hy Ernest Rhys. 2Ji 

” II Typee, Introtluetiou hy Ernest Rhys. 18J 

Meredith’s (George) Tue Ordeal oi lacu.ird ii’evorei. Jio 
M6rimee’8 Carmen, with Pi*ovosL’> Mauou Loscaut. vatro. by Philip 
Henderson. 834 
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FICTION — continued 

Mickievvirz’s fAdam) Pan Tadeii'^z. 842 

?Ylf>(l<‘rn Huinonr. Edited by (iuy Poeook and M. M. Bozmaa. 937 
Modern Short Stories. Edited by John Uadtleld. 954 
Moore's ((Jeorpe) Esther Waters. 933 

.'luloek’s John Hnlifax, Uentleman. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 
Nt Mil’s (J. M.) 'j'he Pali of Constantinople. 055 

J'aitock’s (Itobei t) Peter Wilkins: or. The Flying Indians. Intro, by A. H, 
IbilJen. 070 

i titer’s Ida rills the Epicurean. Introduction by Osbert Burdett. i'h3 
Peaeock’s Uetidlonp Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 327 

I’oo’s Tales of M\.-tery and Imagination. Intro, by Padraic Colutn. 3.06 
(.S< € ali>0 POKTH'k ) 

I’levoht’s Mtmori Lesr-aut, with M6rim6o’s Cannon. Introduction tj 
I’hilip Hi'iiil' i-son. 831 
j'liestli y's Anpel I*a\cinent. J>38 

Pushkin’s (Alexander) The Capt.xin’s Daughter and Other Tales. Trans. 

hv Natiilie Dnddington. 898 
i.)allJer-Coin h’H (Sir Arthur) Iletts' Wesley. 861 
{See n/so Es-^avs) 

Pndelitli’H (Ann) Mysteries of Udolpho. Intro, by R. Austin Freeman. 
2 vols. i'O.'i -0 

Piude’b (('.) '1 he (’loistcr and the Hearth. Intro, by A. C. Swinburne. 29 
,, I'eg Wotrinpton and Christie Johnstone. 299 

Kieh«rds<>n’.'< (Samuel) J'aniela. Intro, by O. Hainbsbury. 2 vols. 683-4 

,, Clarissa. Intro, by F’rof. W. L. Phelps. 4 vols. 882-3 

Pnssian Anthers. Short .'^»orie.s from. Tmus. by K. b. Towmsond. 75a 
Sand’s (denrpe) The Devil’s Pool and Fraiioois the Waif. 634 
SelKiTel’'- !• I.kehard: u Tale of the Tenth (Jentury. 5‘29 
Si oil’s (Mm hael) T’om Cringle’s Dog. 710 
Sin Wai.'ii n Si'O'ri’.s WuuKd; 

Abbot,'I'hi*. Pit Ivnnhoe. Intro, Ernest Rhys. 16 

Anne ol (leierstem, 125 Kenilworth. 135 

Ant jfiuMi N. 'I'lie. 120 Monastery, The. 130 

liliu k Dwarf and Legend of Mont- Old Mortality. l.'W 

lose, P28 1*0%eril of the Peak. 138 

Pride ot l.aniinoniioor. 129 Pirate, The. 139 

Cii.'“tJe Dangerou.s and the Surgeon’s Quentin Durward. 140 
Dniiubtcr. 130 Kedpauntlet. 141 

< mini Jtobert ol I’ar.s. 131 Rob Itoy. 142 

1 air Maid of Perth. 132 St. Honan’s Well. 14i 

J oitnnc'i t»l Nigel. 71 Talisman, The. 144 

<.ii> Mannering. 133 Waverloy. 76 

Uemt Ml .Midhsthian, The. 134 \Voodstm?k. Intro, by Edward 

HigliJand W’idow anil Betrothed. 127 Garnett. 72 
(See also llioonAfiiY and PoisrrRY) 

sneheilrin’t- 'I'lie Golovlyov Family, 'rranslated by Natalie Duddingtoo. 

Intiodueton by Edward Garnett. 908 
Slielley’s (Mary Wollstonecraft) Frankenstein. 616 
Sheppard’s Chuiios Auchchter. Intro, by Jessie M. Middleton. 605 
t horter Novels, Vol, 1. Elizabethan and Jacobean. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 824 

,, Vol. II. Jacobean and Restoration. KdiU%d by Pblilp 

Henderson. 841 

„ ^ ol. 111. Eiglitecnth Century (Beckford’s Vathek, 

Wali)ole’H C^tlo of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson’s Ras- 
Belas). 856 

tiiuklewicz (llenrjk). Tales from. Edited by Monica M. Gardner. 871 
,. *» Quo Vadist Translated by C. J. Hogarth. 970 

t'Uiollett’b Humphry Clinker. Intro, by Howard Mumford Jones; Notes 
by Charles Lee. 975 
„ I’eregrine IMcklo. 2 voD. 838-9 

„ Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodges. 790 
bomeiville and Ross: Experiences ol an Irish U.M. 978 
fcteudhaJ’s fcenrlet and Black. Translated by C. K. iScoLt MoncrelfT. 
2 vols. 945-0 

^'tcrae*8 'i x’isU'am bhandy. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 617 
Obce alao EssaysI 
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FICTI ON —continued 

Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The Merry Men and Other Tales. 767 
„ The Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow. 764 
„ St. Ives. Introd not ion by Krnest Rhys. 904 
,, Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 763 

(See eUso Kssays. Poktrv, and Travkl) 

Snrfcees' Jorrocks’ Jauiita and Jollities. 817 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. Unabridgrinl Edition, with coii^empor\ry 
maps. Introduction by Harold Williams. 60 
Tales ol Detection. Edited, with Introduction, by Dorothy D. Sayers. 923 
Tba.ckoray’s Rose and the lliu« au<l other st.iric^. Intro.' Walter Jerrold. 
„ Esmond. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 I35j 

„ Newcoines. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. ‘2 voD. 465 6 

„ Pendennis. Intro, by Walter Jerrold. 2 vols. 425-0 
,. Roundabout Papers. 687 

,, Vanity Pair. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Rei 1. 21)'^ 

„ Vircrinians. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. J vols. 507-8 

(See also Essays) 

Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. Trans, bv Hoebcile S. Townsend. 2 v()»s. 612-13 
,, Chlldbood, Boyhood, and Youth. Trans, by O. J. iiosfartli. 5Ui 

,, Master and Man, and other Parables and Talas, 469 

„ War and Peace. 3 voK 525-7 
Trollope’s tAutbony) Barcliestcr Towers. JO 
„ ,, Dr. Thorne. 360 

.. „ Emmlcy Parsoniwro. Intro, bv Ernest Rhvs. )8i 

„ The Goi<ieu Lion of Gnmp^ro. ! oti*o.luctioo bv 

Sir Hutrh \Valr»oie. 761 

,, ,, The Last Chronicles o!’ Barset. 2 vots. 391-4 

,, ,, Phinctis Finn. Intro, hv Sir IDiprh Walpiiio 4 vols. 

,, „ Tlie Sinatl House at AltiiiK-ton. 361 '832-3 

,, ,, The Warden. Introduction by Ern-'* Rhys. lS.i 

Ttuifenev’s Fathers and Sons, rran-'latcd by C. J llo^.irib , ij 

„ Liza, or A Neat of Nobles. Trans, by SV R, Balston. 677 
„ Smoke. Translated by Natalie Duddliigton. 988 

,, Viixm Soil. Translated by Rociielio S. rownsiui i. o'3-i 
*1 wain’s (Mark) Tom Sawyer and HucKleborry Finn, lutrodiictioo by 
Christopher Morley. 976 
Voltaire’s Candide and Other Tales. 936 
Walpole’s (IJuj^h) Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 918 
Wells’s (H. G.) 'I'ho Time Machine and The Wheels of Chance. 915 
,, Ann Veronica. 977 

Whytc-Molville’s The Gladiators. Introduction by J. M.>.7ro!^o^dAt(). 523 

Wood’s (Mrs. Henry) The Channintj-i. 84 

Woolf’s (Virginia) To the Lighthouse. Intro, by D. M. Hoare. 919 
Yonge’s (Charlotte M.) The Dove in the Eagle’s N<\st. 329 

„ „ The Heir of RedclylTe. Intro. Mrs. Moynell, 362 

(See also Fok Youno Picoplis) 

Zola’s (Emile) Germinal. Tran.slated b.v llaveiuck Ellis. 897 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The. Translated by James Ingram. 624 
B^e’s FeeJesfastleal History, ete. Intrmlnction by Vida D. Scuddor 479 
Burnet’s History of His Own Times, ho 

Carlyle's French Revolution, Introduction by H. Belloc. - vols. 31-2 
(See also Bioguapiiy arid Essays) [M.A. 965 

Chesterton’s History of tb»' I’nited Stato'^. Edited bv Prof. 1). W Hrog.m, 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the W’orld. Intro, by E. Rhys. 300 
De JoinviJle (♦Sre Villehardouin' 

Diiruy’s (Jean Victor) A History of France. 2 vols. 737-8 
1< inlay’s Byzantine Empire. 33 

,, Greece under the Romans, 185 

Frendo’s Henry Vlil. intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P. 3 vols. 37 2-4 

.. Edward VI. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 375 

„ Mary Tudor. Intro, by Llewellyn Williams, M.P., B.C.L. 477 

„ History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 5 voLs. Completing 

Froude’fl ‘History of England.’ in 19 voLs. 583-7 
{See also Essays and Bioukai*iiy> 
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HISTORY— 

(libbon’s Doclinp nnd Kal! ol tbo Roiuaii Kiiijure. Edlte«l, with lnfro«liio- 
tion nnd Noh'H, by Oliphant Stuealou. M.A. G vola. 434-G 474-6 
(See a/so hUMJiiAPiiv) 

(Jreon\s short Hi.-vtorv ol tlio Kn*^Iish I*fj)}d(‘, Kditcd and Revised by 
J. Cecil Jane, with an Appendix by R. P. I''arlov, It.A. 2 vols. 727-8 
Crete’- History of Creeee. Intro. I)y A. D. LindsJiy. 12 vols. 18G-07 
llnJinni’H (Henry) CoiistHntional History of Eusland. 3 vols. G21-3 
lioiinslied’s ('lironicle ns used in Shakespeare’s Plays. iutroductioD by 
J’rofcssor .Mlnrd>ce Nicoll. KOO 
Irvintf’s (W’asiiin'rton) Con<pie->t «)f Cranada. 478 
(See a/so Kshaym and Rioorapii y) 

.iopej)hus’ Wars of the Jews. Introduction liy Hr. Jacob Hart. 712 
I.utzow’s R(dicniia: An Historical i?ketch. introduetioii by I’rosidcnt 
T. (t. Mnsaryk. Rcviseil edition. 432 
Macaulay’s Hi-t«iry of Knf'land. 3 voH, 34-6 
(See also HssAYs nnd Oratory) 

Maine’s (Sir Henr>) Ancient Law. 7.11 

Mtnvnle’b History of Itoine. (An Introdnctorv vol. to Gibbon.) 433 
Mijrnct’8 (F. A. M.)Tiie I'rench Revolution. 713 
Milnian’s Hist«iry of the Jews. 2 vols. 377-H 

Monmiscn’s History of Rome. Translafet* by W. I^. Dickson, LL. D. 

Witli a review of the work by E. A. Freeman. 4 vols. 612—5 
Motley’s Duteli itcpuldic. 3 vols. 86 S 
Paikrnan’p f'onspirncy of Pontiac. 2 vols. 302-3 

1‘a.ston Letters, 'I'he. Rased on edition of Knir^ht. Introdiictiori liy 
Mrs. Ar( b( r-lrin<l, M.A. 2 vols. 762-3 
PilKiim Fathers, The. Introduction bv John Mjvsefteld. 430 
Plniuiw’s History of (Jermany. Translated by M. R. Rrailsford. 929 
Poiitxal Inlicrty, Tbe Crowth of. A fcJourcc-Hook of Euiflish History. 

A minted liy Ernest Rhys. 74.5 (2 vols. 397-8 

I’lcf cott’s ('iuiqucst of Mexico. With Intro, by Thomas Scccombe, M.A. 

('oruiues't ol P<*ru. Intro, by Thomas .Scccombe, M.A. 301 
Fipinoridi’s Italian Republics. 250 

.Stanley’s Lectures on tlie Ea.stern ChiircJi. Intro, by A. J. Grieve. 251 
'i acitUH. Vol. I. Atuiiils. Introduetioii by K. 11. li!aken(‘y. 273 

,, Vol. II. Airricola and (Jerinania. liitro. by E. H. RIakeney. 27 4 
Tliierry’s Nonnnn Coiniuest. Intro, by J. A. Price B.A. 2 vols. 19S-9 
\ dlehnrdouiii and He Joiuvdlc’s ('hronicies of tbo Crusiides. 'rransiated, 
witli intimluction, by Sir F. Mar/.ials, (J.R. 333 
\ oitaiie’ti Aye ol Louis XiV. rruublati d by Martyn 1*. Pollack. iftO 


ORATORY 

Antholoprv of British Historica.i Speeches and Orations. Compib'd by 
Freest Rh > s. 714 

Rriirlit’s (John) Specclies. Selected, with Intro., by .Tosopli Sturere. 252 
Burke’s Anuricari Sp<'cchcs and Letters. 340 (See (llso Essays) 
Dcinosthencs: .^idect Orations. 516 

I'ox (('harlcs .Jatucs): .‘Speeches (French Revolutiimary War Periotl). 

Edited, uitli introduction, by Irene Cooper Willis, M.A. 760 
Idiicoln’ri .‘^pccclic'i, etc. Intro, by the Kt. Hon. James Rrice. 206 
(See aUio BlouRAIMlY) 

Maeauia>’b .'^pct ches on I’olitics and Literature. 3'JJ 
(Ste also Essay.s and History) 

1‘dL’s OruiJoii.s ou ilie War with France. 145 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 

A Kenipis’ Imitation of ChrLt. 481 

Ancient Hehrew jatcrature. Reim' the Old Tcbtament and Apocrypha 
Anaiijirctl by tlio Rev. R, R, Taylor. 3 vols. 253-6 
A<iuun\s. Tlioinas: t^cicctcd Writinirs. Edited by Rev. Fr. D’Arcy. 953 
AiJblotle’b Ethics. Traiisiatcd by D. 1*. Cluvse. Introduction by Professor 
J. A. bmith. 64 7 (See also Cl.assical) 

Lacuii’b 'I be Advaiicemeut oi Learaio^. 719 (See also Essays) 

lo 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY— 

Hi ikeley’s (Bishop) Brinciplea of Human Kuo\vleih?o. Now Theory of 
Vision. With Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. t83 
Boehinc’s (Jacob) The Sitfuaturo of All Thiuifs, with Other Writin's. 

Introduction by CliiTord Bax. .'iCll 
Browne’s Ueli^io Medici, etc. Intro, by Professor C. H. Hcrfoid. 
Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Mr. Badmau. Introdiictioo by G, B. 

Harrison. 815 (N’ee also lUmANC’K) i;; v«i!s. 88G-H 

Burton's (Robert) Anatomy of Melancholy. Intro, iiy Uolbio.i v .laiikson. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. Introduction by Rev. Ronald B.iy-io. '.)u 
^Chinese Philosophy in Classic^al Tiine.s Translated and edited iiy W. R. 
Hughes. 973 

Descartes’ (Ren6) A Discourse on Method. Translated oy Professor Jolni 
Veitch. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay. 570 
Ellis’ (Havelock) Selected Essays. Introduction by J. S. (Jollis 03 i 
Gore’s (Charles) Tlic Philoaoiihy of the (Jooil Lite. 931 
Hindu Siuiptures. Edited by Ur. Nicol Macmcol, lutroducUon by 
Raiiindranath Tagore 911 

Hobbes’s Leviathan. Edited, with Intro., liv A. I). Ijitid^iy. M. V. i-'B 
Hooker’s Eeclesiiustical Polity. Intro, by Rev. 11, Bavuo. ‘ 3 vi>U. 301 3 
Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and other Ptiilosopinc.k> Worn-s. 

Introduction by A, 1>. Lnnl-nav. M.A. 2 vols, 51S-9 
James (William): yclc<‘te(l Pai»cr»- on Philosophy. 7..J 
Kant’s CYitique ot Pure Reason l ianslated hy J. M. 1) Meikiojo u». 

Introduction liy A. U. Lindsay. M.A. 909 
Ktilde’s The Christian Year. liiti‘o<luctJon by J. O. Sh.ii p. 

King Edward V’l. First and .'fecoud Prayer Books. Intro, hy tuo Rig>r Rev. 
Koran, I'Ik;. Rod v\ ell’s'rraiLslation. 380 (E. G. cJ. Gibson. U:> 

Jiatinier’s tSernioas. Introduction by ('anon Beeching. 40 
Law’s tierious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 91 

Lcibni/.’s PhilosopliUial Writings, .'^elected and traus. by Mary Mon is. 

Introduction by C. R. Morns, M.A. 90.j 
Locke’s Two 'I'reatises oi Civil Governmeut. Introduction by Profos.sor 
William 8. (;ari)euter. 751 

Malthus on the Principles of I’oimlation. 2 voU. (>93-.‘) 

Mill’s (John Stuart) UlJlitariani.sin, Liberty, Ropresontative Gov’^ornuiou' 
VV’itb Introduction by A. 1). Ijiiulsay, M.A. 183 
,, Subjection of Women, {tiee Woilstonec,r.iit, Mary, artier Soiicvoun 
More’s Utopia. Introduction by Judge O’Hagau. IIH 
New Testament. Arranged in the order lu wbicu the nooks came to the 
Clu‘istiau.s of the First Century. 93 
Newiiiau’s Apidogia pro Vita Sua. lutro. by Ur. Charles Sarolea. 033 
(»S’fe <iLso Ejss.ws) 

Niotz.schc’s Ttuis Spake Zarathustr.a. Trans, by A. I'dle and M. M. Bo/man. 
Paine’s Rights of Man. Introduction by G. J. Holyonko. 718 1.8i>J 

ITuical’s Pensees. 'rrauslated hy W. F. Trotter. J ntrodaotioii by 
T. S. Eliot. 871 iRi.i 

Uamayana and the Mahahharata, The. Translated by Romo.sh Dutt, 0.1. K 
Kenan’s Life of Jesus. Introduction by Right Rev. Chas. Gore, U.D. 80.> 
Robertson’s (F. W.) iSeruions on Christian Doctrine, and Bible Subjects. 

Each Volume with Introduction h^ Canon Burnett. 3 vols. 37-9 
Robinson's (Wade) Tlie Philo.sophy ot* Atonement and Other durmons. 

Introduction by Rev. F. B. Meyer. 037 
Rousseau’s (J. J.) The .Social Contr«M*t, etc. 000 {See also Ess A VS) 

St. Augustine’s Confessions. Dr. Pusoy’s Tran.slatlon. ‘300 

'The City of God. John lleiiley’.s trans,, with soloctioa from 
Vives’s Commentaries. Ed. U. V. G. Tasker. M.A., ii.U. 

‘3 vols. 98‘3-3 

St. Francis: The Little l'’lowers, and The Life of St. Francis. 485 
Seeley’s E<«e Homo. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 305 
Selection from St. Thomas AQuinas. Edited by Thj Rev. Fathn* M. C. 
D’Arev. 953 

Spinoza’s Ethktei, etc. Translated by Andrew J. Boyle. With lutro- 
diudion by Professor SauUvyana 481 
Swedenborg’s (Emmanuel) Heaven and Ueh, 379 

„ The Divine Love and Wisdom. 636 

„ „ The Divine ITovidouco. 658 

,, The True Christian Ueiigiou. 893 

XI 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 

AiiRlo-Saxon Poetry. Kditcci by Professor R. K-. (iordoo. Till 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Poems. 1840-Gfi. Includinpr Thyrsia. 334 
IbiJlnds. A Hook of Hritish. Soleotod by Li. B. Johnson. 572 
Beaumont and Fletcher, The HeJect I'laya of. Introduction by Profotftuir 
linker, ol Harvard University. *^06 

BjoniEou's I’laya. Vol. J. The Newly Marritni Couple. Ijeonarilo, A 
Gauntlet. Trans, by 11. Farquharson Sharp. 625 
,, „ Vol. 11. The Kditor. The Bankrupt, and The 

Translated by H. Farquharson Sharp. 696 
Hlnke’iJ poems and Prophecie>j. Intro<lu<-tion bv Max Plowman. 10'^ 
Browninff’s Poems, Vol. T, 1833—44. Introduction by Arthur Waugh. 41 
„ „ Vol. TI, 1844-64. 42 

„ PoeuLS and Plays, Vol. IV. 1871-90. Introduction by AI. M. 
BoKman. 964 

,, The Ring and the lh»ok. Intro, by Chas. W. Hodell. 502 
PuriiH’s Poom nn<1 Sontrs lotloOnction by J. r)on'.r!as. IH 
Byron’s Poetical Works. New edition, reset. 3 vols. 486—8 

< iil<leron: Six Plays, translated bv Fdwani FitzGerald. 819 

< ’haucer’H Canterbury 'rales. K<litod by Principal Burrell, M.A. 307 
Colei idgi' Gohlen Book of. Edited by Btopford A. Brooke. 43 

(See alao Kshayr) 

towpei (Wilijam), Poems of. Editcnl by H. I'Amson Faussot. 87'2 
(iSVe also Biography) 

Dnnte’s Divmo Come«iy (Cary’s Trnn.slation). Specially edited bv EdmumJ 
Donne’s Poems. Edited by 11. I’Anson Fausset. 867 [Gardner. 308 
Drvden’s i’oeins. Edited by Bonamv Dohrec. 910 
EiRiif<*enth-Cx‘ntury Inlays. Edited by John Hampden. 818 
tmerf-on’s Poems. Introduction by I’rop^Mor Bakewell. Yale, U.S.A. 
English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, The. From pre-Chaucer to A. K. 

Housinan. Chosen and edited by Gerald Biillctt. 5)59 
hn^lii-lj iteliRious Ver^e. Edited by G. Lacey Mav. 937 
i-.verymau aud other Interludes, ineludmg eight Miracle Plays. Edited 
l»y Ernest Rhys. 381 

FitzGcraJd’s (Edward) Om«r KhAyyAm and Six Plays of CaldiTon. 819 
Goethe's 4'atLst. Parts 1 and II. Traus. and Intro, by A. O. Latbam. 335 
(See also Essays arut FlcrriON) 

(rolden Botik of Modern English Poetry, Tbo. Edited by Thomas Cald- 
weii. 921 

imlden Treasury of Longer Por*ms, The. Edited by Emost Rhys. 746 
GoJdt-mith’s I’oems and Plays. Introduction by Austin Dobson. 415 
(See also Ekhays ami Fiction) 

Gray’s I’csans and Letters. Introduction by John Dnnkwnfcp, (>28 
llebbel’s Plays. 'Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. C. K. Allen. 694 
vU-me: I'rose and I’oetry. 911 

Herbert’s Temple. Introduction by Edw'ard Thonuw. 309 

IJeiTjek's liesperides and Noble Numbers. Intro, by Ernost Rhya. 3jU 

i bbcn'b Brand. Tiuii.slatcd by F. E. Garrett. 716 

„ Uhoets, 'rije Warriors at HelgeJand. and An Enemy of the People. 
TransJaled by R. lurquharson Hharp. 552 
Lady Inger of Gstraat, Love’s Comedy, and 'riio League of Youth, 
'ri-anslttted by K. Farquharson yi»ar p. 729 
.. Fc'crG.Mit. 'rrausiated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 747 

A Doll’s Hou.se, 'The Wild Duck and 'The Lady injm the Sea. 
TranslatcMl by H. Farquharson .Sharp. 494 
,, Ibe I’rotenders, Pillars of Society, and Rosmershoim. Translat.c«i 
by R. Farquharson Sharp. 659 

JouEon’e (Hen) IMays. Inlro. by lTofos.sor Scbelling. 2 vois. 489-9U 
KflJidasa: Sluikuntala. Translated by Professor A W. Ryder 629 
Keats’s Pooras. Revised, reset, with Intro, by tho editor, Gerald BuUctt. 
101 

Kiugsloy’e (Charles) I’oems. Introdueiioii by Ernest Rhys. 793 
(See alsa Fiction and For Youno Puoplb) 

1-angland’w (Williain) Piers IMowman. 571 

Lesring’s Laocodn, Minna von Haruheini. and Nathan the Wise. 843 
i ongliHow's Poems, introduction by Kulhorine Tynan. 382 
I.ariowe’b Ila>b and I’oems. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 383 
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POETRY AND r>KMsiA—continued 

Milton's PoeuiH. Introductioii by VV H. U Koiihl-. 
ilSer altxj KKflAva) 

Minor Eli7.abothan Drama. Vol. I. Trapredy. Seloctod, witb Introduction, 
by Professor Thorndike. Vol. II. (’^ornedy. 491-2 
Minor Poets of the 18th Century. Edited by H. PAnson Faassot. S44 
Minor Poets of the 17th Century. Edited by U. G. llowarth. 873 
Modem Plays. By Somerset Maupcham, K. C. SherritT, A. IMilne, 
Noel Coward, and Arnold Bennett and K. Knoblock. '.>12 
Molidre’fl (’omodies. Introduelion by !*rof. P. C. Grtx?n. 2 vols. 839-1 
New Golden Treasury. The. An Anthology of and LyrUis. ‘>96 

Old Yellow Book, The. Introduction by I ’harles E. HodoJl. 503 
Omar KhayyAm (The KubAiyAt of). Tran.s. by Edward EitzGeril 1. 819 

Paigrave’.s Golden Treasury. Introduction by Edward Hutton. 99 
PCTcy’s Reliques of Ancient English Pixdry. 2 voH. 148-9 
Poems of our Time, 1900-42. Ed. by It. Church and M. Al. Borman ['3; 
Poe's (Edprar Allan) Poem.s and hlssays. Intro, by Andrew 791 

(*Sr« aL<to PicrriON) 

Pope (Alexander): Collected Poetn.s. lntro«luctlon by Eruorii Rhys. 709 
Proctor's (Adelaide A.) Lesrends and Lyrics. 1.50 

llestomtion Plays. A Volume of. Introduction by Edmund Giysso. 60 4 
Itossetti’s Poem.s and Translations. Intnaluction by E. G. Gardner 027 
Scott’s Poems and Plays. Intro, by Amlrew Lang^. vols. 550-I 
(See a/s^i Biography and FienoN) 

Shakespeam's Comedies, 153 

„ Historical Plays, Poera.s, and .'::onact< 154 

Tragedies. 155 

Shelley's Pot'tlcal Works. Introduction by A. H. Kosznl. 2 vols. 257-8 
Sherldnn’s Plavs. 95 

Silver Poets of the Sixteenth Century. Wyatt, Surrey. Sidney, Ralegh. 

Davies. Edited by Gerald Hullett. 985 
Spenser's l-uerio guecno. intro, by I'roi. J. VV. Hates. 2 vols. 443 4« 

„ Shepherd’s CaleiKhu* and Other i’tKUus. Edited by Philii» 
Henderson. 879 

Stevenson’s Poems. A Child’s Garden of Verses, Underwoods, Songs of 
Travel. Ballads. 76S (,s>r nluo Pic'riov, an/f Thwhl) 

Swinburne’s Poems and Prose. Selected ami Ed. by Richard Church. (>61 
Byngo'a (J. M.) Plays, Poems, ajid Prose. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 968 
XchekhoN. Plays and otorios. 911 

Tennyson’s Poems. Vol. I. Ed. with Intro, by M. M. Bozman. 44 
,, , Vol. 11. 02ii 

Twenty One-Act Plays. Selected by John Hampden. 947 
Webster and k’ord. Plays. iSelcctod, with lntro<iuctiou by Dr. O. B. 
Harrison. 899 

Wildf i'lHV'^ Prose Writings, an<I PoeiU'. 85'^ 

Whitman’s (Walt) Leaves of Grass. New, comprehensive edition. Edited 
by Emory Holloway. 573 

WoriJ'^wortlj’o .-snoi-ter l ooms. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 203 
„ Longer Poems. Noto by Editor. 311 

REFERENCE 

Atlas of Ancient and Clo^ssical Geography. Many coloured and lino 
Maps; Historical Gazetteer, Index, eb.-, 451 

Biographicai Dictionary ol English Litemturo. tP> 

BlCH^raphical Dictionary ol Kf>reign Literal'ii-* 900 

Everyman’s English Dictionary- Ed. by D. C. Browning, M.A.. 776 

Idterary and Historical Atlas. America. Many coloured and lino Maps; 

lull Index and Gazetteer. 553 
„ „ „ Africa and Australia. Do. 662 

Non Classical Mythology, Dictionary ot. •- 

KeadePs uiudo lu Everyman’s Ubnwy Revised edition, covering the 
first 95U vols. 889 

Hoget’s Theeanrus of English Words and Phra-w's. 2 vou. 030—1 
smith’s ismailer Classical Dictionary. Revised and Edited uy E. H. 
Wright's An Encyclopaedia ol Gardening. 656 iBiakeney, M.A. 496 
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ROMANCE 

Anoap«<in nnd NlroJettc, with other Medieval Hoinanooa. 497 
i:occaecif»’9 Deeameron. (lJnsibri«I;^ed.) Translated by J. M 
Introduef ion by Edward Hutton. 2 vols. 845-6 
]{uri>an’H rilpriin’s Projfrcss. Introduction by Rev. H. K. Lewis. 204 
Ibinit Niai, Tiie titory of. Translated by Kir Geors-o Dasent. 558 
(;< rvantc.s’ Don Quixote. Motteaux's Tran.slatiou. Lockhart’s Intro- 
diu tion. 2 voLs. 885-6 

^’lirf'tlen de Troyoi: Eric nnd Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Williaui Wistar (’onifort. 69S 
French Medieval RotnaneeH. Translate«l by Eusreno Mason. 557 
(ieotlrey of Monmouth’s Histories of the Kinjfs of Britain. 577 
tirettir Katra, The. Newly translated by G. Ainsllo Hii^ht. 699 
tiudrun. Done into Enfflish bv Marfiran-t Armour. 880 
lleimskringla: 'I ho Olaf Sa£?as. Tran-.lated by Samuel Lainsr. Intro¬ 
duction nnd Notes by John Beveridsro. 717 
„ Sfu'as of the Norse Kiiiffs. Translated by Samuol Laluj?. 

Introduction and Notes by John Beveridf'o. 8 47 
Holv Oraal. The Hip:h History of the, 445 

ICnlevnla. Introduction by VV. E. Kirby, F.L.S., E.E.S. 2 vols. 259-60 
1.0 Sajre’.s The Adventures ol Gil Bias. Intro, by Anatolo Le Bras 2 vols. 
487-8 

Miibinojjion, 'riic. Translated by Thomas and Gwyn Jonas. 97 
.MucDonaJU’s ((h’onre) I’hantasles: A Faerie Romance. 7JJ 
(.See alao Fhtion) 

Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur. Intro, by Professor Rhys. 2 vols. 15-6 
Morris (VV illianG: Earlv Romances. Introduction by Alfred Noyos 261 
,, ,, The Life and Death of Ja.son. 575 

Mort/O d’Aitbnr Ihmianees, Two. Jntroiluction by Lnoy A. Raton. 684 
.Nibeluntrs, The Fall ol the. Translated by Mariraret Armour, 812 
Rabelais’ 'J'he Heroic Deeils of Uart>antua and Rantaijruei. introduction 
by D. B. Wyndbam Lewis. 2 vols. 826-7 
V\ lice’s Arthurian Romaneo. Translated by Euf^eno Mason. La>/,- 
mon’b Brut, lut rod net ion by Lucy A. I'aton. 578 

SCIENCE 

.’<.\le’s The Keeptleal (;tiymist. 559 

Darwin's The Origin of .Species. Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. 814 
(.SVr o/.sY) 'ruAVi'D [by E. F. Bozman. 922 

Eddiiipton’s (Sir Arthur) The Nature of the Physical WorM. Introduction 
iMicliil: the Elements of. ’lodbunter’s Edition. Introducl.ion by Sir 
Tlumias Heath K.C.B. 891 

Inrnda.v’s (Mi< hael) Experimenhd Researches in Electricity. 576 
Gallon's ln(niirie.s into Human Faculty. Revised by Author. 26;{ 
l.coipe’.s (Henry) lTopre.ss and 1‘ovcrty. 560 

Jlabiicmann's (Samuel) The Orpanon of the Rational Art of Healin'. 

Jntroiluction by G. E. Wheeler. 663 
ilar\ey’8 C irculation of tl.c Blood. Introduction by rCrno.st Parkyn. 262 
Howard’s State of the Pri.sous. Introduction by Kenneth Ruck. 835 
Huxley’s I ssjiy.s. Introduction by Sir Oiiver Lod?e. 47 

Select Lcclme^ and Lay Sermons. Intro, ."^ir Gliver Lodpe. 498 
I.oekc’s Essay C’oTverniup Human Uudcrstaiidlnp. Abridged and edited 
by Raymond Wilburu. 98 4 

Lyeir." Ant njmty ol Man. With an lutrodiietioii by R. IJ. liiustall. 700 
Muix’f' (Karl) t'upital. Translated by Eden and Godar I'aul. intro¬ 
duction by G. D. U. Cole. 2 vols. 848-9 
Miller’s Gill Red Sandstone. 103 

Gwen’s (Itobert) A New View ol Society, etc. Intro, by G. D. H. Colo. 7 99 
Pearson’s (Karl) The Grammar of Siuenco. 989 
Uieardo’.s l’rineii>les of Political Economy and Taxation. 590 
Miiith's (Adam) The Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. 412-1.1 
'lyudairs Glaciers ot Iho Alp.s and Mountamoermp in 1861. 98 

White’s Selborue. Introduction by iTincipal Windle. 48 
V\ oilbtoncemtt (Mari), Tho RiphLs of Woman, with John Stuart MLU’tf 
The Subjection of \\ omen. 82o 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 

A Book ot the ‘Bounty.’ Editoil by Goorero Mackaness. 1)50 
Anson’s Voyaf^ea. Introduction by John Masollehl. 510 
liatcfl’8 Naturalist on tho Amazon. With Illustrations. 1(0 
Belt’s The Naturalist in Nic-arai^ua. Intro, by Anthony Belt, P’.xj.S. ,581 
Borrow's (Georg’e) Tho Gypsies in Snain. Intro, by Eihvard rhom.vj. OJl 
„ „ Tho Bible in iSpaiu. Intro, by Edward T’tioiuas. 151 

„ ,, W'ild Wales. Intro, by Theodore Watts Uaatou. 19 

(See also Fiction) 

Boswell’s Tour in the llebri<les with Dr. Johnson. 3S/ 

(.SVe also Biouuaphy) 

Burton’s (Sir Richard) First Footsteps in East Atrioa. 50) 

Cobbett’s lUiral Rides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. J yois. 838-9 
Cook’s Voyages of Discovery. 99 

Crdvecteur’s (11. St. John) Letters from an AiUvaMcan farmer. >;4) 
Darwin’s V’oyago of the Beagle. 101 
(See also SciKNCK) 

Defoe’s Tour through Eu.fland and Wales. Introdnotloa by G. i) B 
Cole. 820-1 (.Scrt otso Fi(n’iON) 

Dennis’ Citias and Cemeteries of Etruria. 2 vols. ISl - i 
Dufferin’s (Lord) Letters from High Latitudi>s. 199 
l ord’s Gatherings from :Spain. Introduction by Thomas Okoy. 15i 
Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Seii. Intro, by Cajit. R. F. Scott. 44 
Giraldiis Cambrensis: Itinerary and Description of Wales. 27i 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 8 vols. 2(54. 205, 313, 314, 338, li'A t, 388, 339 
Kiuglako’s Eothen. lntrodueti<in by Harold .Spender, M.A 337 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians. With many lIlustraLions. 31.5 
Mandovillo’s (Sir John) Travels, introduction by Julos Bramout. 812 
Park (Mungo): Travels. lntro<luctiou by Ernest Rhys. 20.3 
l*caks, I’asse.s, and Glaciers. Selected by E. II. Blakeney .M.A. 778 

Polo’s (.Marco) Travels. introduction by John Maselleld 30 > 
Portuguese Voyages, 1498-1863. Edited by Charles David Ley. 986 
Roberts’ The VVestern Avernus. iiiiro. by Ouuamguaiuj Graa iiuj. 70i 
Speke’s Discovery of tlio Souroo of tho Nile. 50 

Stevensou’s An Irdaud Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, and Silveradt.) 
Squatters. 7 66 

(See also Es.say3, Fiction, and Poetry) 

Stow’s Survey ol London. Introduction by U. 13. Wheatley. 539 
Wakefield’s I^ctter from Sydney and Other Writings on (colonization. 823 
Waterton’s Wanderings in South America. Intro, by L. Selous. 77 2 
Young’s Travels in France and Italy. Intro, by rhomas Okoy. 720 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

.Aesop’s and Other Fable.s; An Anthology from all sources. 65/ 

Aicott'y Little Men. Introduction by Grace Rhy.s. j12 

„ Little Women and Good Wives, Intro, by Grace Rhys. 248 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. Illustrated l>y the I3rothors Ruhiiijon. l 
,, More Fairy Talcs, illustrated by Mary Shillabeor. 822 
Armais of Fairy laud. Tlie Reign oi Ring O boron. 365 
,, ,, The Reign of Ring Colo. 366 

Asgard and the Norse Ueroo.s. TTausiaLod oy Ali*s. Boult. 689 
Baker’s Cast up by tho Sea. 53J 
Bailantyiie’s Coral l.sland. 215 

„ Martin Rattler. 216 

,, Uugava. lutrodaction by Ernest Rhys. 278 

Browne’s (Frauces) Granny’s Won<lerfiil Chair, intro, by Dollio Radford. 
Buiduch’s (Thomius) Tho Age of Fable. 472 1112 

„ ,, Legends ol Charlemagne. Introduction by Eruosu 

Rhys. 556 

(Wanton’s A Child’s Book of Saints. lUustcatod by T. H. Rooinsoa. 61 
(See also Essays) 

Carroll’s Alice m Wonderland. Through tho Lookin^-Glasi, etc. IMus- 
trated by the Author. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. o3o 
Ciai'ke’s I'aies from Chaucer. o3/ ^ ^ 
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FOR YOUNG continued 

Collodre Pinoccbio: the Story of a Puppet. 538 
Converse’s (Florence) The House ol Prayer. U23 
(See also Fiction) 

Cox's (Sir G. W.) Tales of Ancient Greece. 721 
Dodpe’p (Mary Mapcs) Hans Brinker; or. The Silver Skates. 620 
Kdgar'p Heroes of England. 471 
(See also Fiction) 

Ewing’s (Ml'S.) Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot, illustrated by 
H. Caldecott, and The 8torv of a Short Life. 731 
, Mr^i. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 730 
Fsiry Gold. Illnefrated by Herbert Cole. 157 
I'airy Tales from (he Arabian Nights, illustrated. 249 
Froissart’s C-hronielcs. 57 

tJatty’s Parables from Nature. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 168 
Grimm’s P'airy Tales. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell 56 
Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Tangiewood Tales. 

(See also FlCTl<»N) 

Howard’s Hattlin the Reefer. Introduction by (»uy Pocock. 857 
Iluglios’s Tom Brown’.s School Days. lllu.strated by T. Robinson. 68 
Ingelow’s (Jean) Mupsa the Fairy, illustrated by Dora Curtis. 619 
Jcfl'cricH' (Richard) Bevis, the Story of a Boy. Intro, by Guy Pocock. 850 
Kingsley's llcroi's. Introduction by Grace Rhys. 113 

Madam How and Lady Why. lutroductiou by C, 1. Gardiner, 
ISl.A. 777 

V\ alcr Pabics and Glaucus. 277 
(See o/so Poiri’RY and Fiction) 

Kingston’s J'etcr tbe Wbuler. ti 
,, 'I’lirco Midsbipinen. 7 

Lamb’s Tales from Sbakospoare. IlIustraRMl by A. Rackham. 8 
(See a/so Biooraimiy and Essays) 

Lear (and Gtbers): A Bonk of Nonsense. 806 
Marryat’s Children of the New Forest. 247 

„ Little Savage. Introduction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 159 
, Masterman R<‘a<ly. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 160 

„ K'ttlei's in Canada. Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 370 

(Edited by) Rattlin the HexTer. 857 
(See also Fiction) 

Mnrtincau’p Feats on the Fjord.s, etc. lllu.strated by A. Rackbam. 429 
Mother (Jo(»se’H Nur‘-erv Rhvines. Illustrated. <73 

Plays for Boys and Girls. IS plays, old and new. Ed. by John Hampden. 966 
Poctr> Look loi Jioy.s and Ijii'Is. KtliU'il by Guy Pocock. 894 
Reid’s (Mayiic) 'riic Boy Hunters ol the Mississippi. 582 

„ ,, The Boy slaves. Introduction by tiuy Pocock. 797 

Ruskin’s The Tw'o Boyhoods and Other Passages. 688 
(See also Kshays) 

bewelJ’s (Anna) lilack Beauty. Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. 748 
Kpyn’s (Jobnnn.'i) Heidi. Illustnvtlons by Lizzie Lawson. 431 
btory Book ior Boys and Girls. Edited by Guy Pocock. 934 
Stowe's Uia'le 'roin’s Cabin. 371 

hwiss Family Robinson. Illiistration.s by Chas. Folkard. 430 
Vorno’s (Jules) Abandoned. 50 Illustrations. 368 

„ „ Dropped from the Cloud.s. 50 Illastrations. 367 

M •• 1' ive Weeks in a Balloon and Around the World in Eighty 

Days. Translated by Arthur Chambers ana P. DesagtM. 
779 

^ „ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 319 

„ „ '1 be ^:^ec^et ol the Island. 60 illustrations. 369 ' 

\ onge's (Chailolle M.) The Book of Golderi Deeds. 330 

« .. The Lances ot Lynwood. illustrated by Dora 

Curtis. 579 

.. M The Little Duke. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. 470 

(See also Fiei’iON) 
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